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I N the Preface to the volume of The New Annual 
Register for the year 1814, we anticipated a long 
and uninterrupted continuance of that tranquillity 
with which Europe had at length been blessed, 
and the opportunity which would thus be afford- 
ed us of directing our inquiries and observations to 
topics connecied with the internal state of our own 
and other countries. In this anticipation we have 
been disappointed, by an event without parallel 
even in the momentous and extraordinary history 
of the French revolution, whether we regard its pro- 
gress or its consequences. With respect to this event, 
therefore, we have endeavoured to give the most 
accurate, imparttal, and full information; though 
we must confess, with regard to that part of it which 
respects the causes and motives of Bonaparte’s return 
from Elba, and the means of his rapid success in 
regaining the throne of France, probability and 
conjecture must too much occupy the place of as- 
certained truth. Of the event which blasted ‘his 
prospects, and, we trust, has sealed his fate, our 
information is more complete and undoubted; and 
we cannot suppose that any one of our readers will 
censure us for dwelling long and minutely on that 
battle which placed the moral and physical courage 
of Britons unquestionably on the highest eminence 
of fame. , 
The proceedings of the monarch, a second time 
seated on the throne of his ancestors, by the suc- 
cess of his allies against his own subjects, we have 
detailed with considerable fullness, and canvassed 
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with an earnestness arising from the eonviction 
that the tranquillity of Europe mainly depends on 
his conduct. 

These are interesting and important topics; but 
they are perhaps equalled in interest and import- 
ance by the circumstances of the situation in 
which Britain is left at the termination of the 
great struggle, through*which, her resources, her 

verance, and the superior moral character of 
leeches have safely conducted the other nations of 
Europe. Those circumstances, as they respect her 
agriculture, her manufactures, trade, and com- 
merce,—her finances,—and the measures in train 
for meliorating the condition of the less favoured 
portion of her inhabitants, we have canvassed at 
considerable length. We are aware of their diff- 
culty, and have, therefore, in a great measure con- 
tented ourselves with endeavouring to approximate 
towards the real causes and consequences of -her 
present embarrassed situation. 

In the course of the year 1815, France and Bri- 
tain are the only two countries which present topics 
of a highly important nature. The other subjects 
on which we have touched in our present volume 
are the treaty of Vienna, by which the continent 
of Europe has been weighed and parcelled out, in 
the hope of adjusting a real balance of power ;— 
the conduct of Ferdinand of Spain,—which, even 
after the atrocities of the French revolution, must 
excite indignation ;—the subordinate transactions 
of Sweden, Prussia, and Wurtemberg ;—and the 
situation and views of the American States,  __ 


Lonpon, May }, 1816, 
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KNOWLEDGE, LITERATURE, 
TASTE, anv SCIENCE, 
IN GREAT BRITAIN, 


DURING THE REIGN OF GEORGE III, 


[Continued from the last Volume, } 


Tx connexion with the labours of Sir Humphry Davy as a 
Great discoverer in the science of Chemistry, concerning 
which we spoke at large in the ‘‘ History of Knowledge” 
prefixed to the last volume, we shall now give some descrip- 
tion of what is denominated, by that philosopher, Chlorine; 
we shall also select the most curious facts relating to a newly 
discovered simple substance, known by the name of lodine, 
and then conclude the subject of Chemistry with brief no- 
tices of the lives and labours of Mr. Smithson Tennant, and 
Sir Benjamin Thompson, Count Rumford. 
Chlorine, or oxymuriatic gas, is an elastic substance, 
and was discovered by Scheele so long ago as the year 

774. It may be procured in the hydro-pneumatic appa- 
ratus, by the well-known process adopted to procure oxygen 
gas. I'he best proportions to be used, according to Sir 
Humphry Davy, are, three parts by weight of common 
salt, one part of manganese finely powdered, and two parts 
of sulphuric acid. 

Chlorine is of a yellowish-green colour, and from this 
property the name was suggested to the philosopher whose 
name has been just mentioned. Its odour is extremely dis- 
agreeable, It is not capable of being respired, and even 
when 
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when mixed in very small quantities with common air, it ren- 
ders the air extremely pernicious to the lungs. Its specific 
gravity is such, that 100 cubical inches of it will weigh about 
76 or 77 grains. It is absorbable in water, to which fluid 
it gives a strong acrid taste and a disagreeable smell. When 
an inflamed taper is introduced into a phial filled with it, 
the light continues, but it is of a dull red colour, and a dark 
smoke rises from the flame. | ! 

Many of the metals introduced into it in thin filaments, 
or leaves, or powder, take fire, and burn spontaneously; such 
as copper, tin, arsenic, zinc, antimony, and the alkaline me- 
tals. Phosphorus burns in it spontaneously, with a pale 
white light, producing a white volatile powder. 

Sulphur melted or sublimed in it does not burn, but forms 
with it a volatile red liquor. When freed from vapour by 
muriate of lime, the gas does not act upon perfectly dry 
substances tinged with vegetable colours; but when moisture 
is present in the gas or the coloured bodies, their colours are 
speedily destroyed, they are rendered white, or brought to 
a dull yellow, and this last tint is almost the only one not 
changed by the combined action of water and chlorine. 

Chlorine and oxygen are capable of existing in combina- 
tion, and they form a peculiar gaseous substance. They do 
not unite when mixed together, but when existing in cere 
tain solids they may be detached in union. 

The compound of chlorine and oxygen was discovered by 
Sir H. Davy in 1811, who gave it the name of Euchlorine 
from its bright yellow-green colour, Its tint is much more 
lively than that of chlorine, and more inclined to the yellow 
tint. It is notrespirable. It is soluble in water, to which it 
gives a lemon-colour: water takes up 8 or 10 times its voe 
lume. In examining its properties, it must be collected 
with great care, and only in small quantities at a time : a 
very gentle heat causes it to explode, and its elements sepa- 
rate from each other with great violence, producing light. 
The ease with which euchlorine is decomposed, renders it 
difficult to ascertain the action of combustible bodies upon 
it. None of the metals that burn in chlorine act upon this 
gas at common temperatures ; but when the oxygen is sepa- 
rated, they then inflame in the cuchlorine, 


Chlorine 
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Chlorine is rapidly absorbed by mercury ; euchlorine has 
no action upon it; and chlorine may be separated from eu- 
chlorine by agitation over mercury, and the last obtained 
in a state of purity. When phosphorus is introduced into 
euchlorine it is instantly decomposed, and the phosphorus 
burns.as it would do in a mixture of two parts in volume 
of chlorine, and one of oxygen. 

An inflamed taper, and inflamed sulphur instantly de- 
compose it, and exhibit the same phzenomena as in a mixture 
of two parts of chlorine and one of oxygen. When eu- 
chlorine freed from water is made to act upon dry vegetable 
colours, it gradually destroys them, but first gives to the 
blues a tint of red; from which, and its absorbability by 
water, and the taste of its solution which approaches toa 
sour, it may be considered as approximating to an acid in its 
nature. 

Chlorine was formerly.considered as an elementary body, 
but Lavoisier and Berthollet asserted that it was a compound 
of muriatic-acid gas and oxygen. Sir Humphry Davy, how- 
ever, has not been able to detect any oxygen init: he says, 
none of its compounds, with inflammable bodies or metals will 
afford this principle: charcoal, intensely ignited in it, under- 
goes no change, nor is it altered by the strongest powers of 
electricity ; ; and he adds, ‘* should oxygen ever be procured 
from it, some other form of matter, possibly a new one, 
will at the same time be discovered as entering into its con- 
Stitution, and till it is decompounded it must be regarded, 
according to the. just logic of chemistry, as an elementary 
substance.” 

We shall now, although the discovery was not made by 
our countrymen, give an account of a new simple supporter 
of combustion, capable, like oxygen, of combining with al- 
most all the combustible bodies, and of forming various acids 
and genera of salts hitherto unknown. Since this substance 
constitutes a very important addition to the science of che- 
mistry, and has excited the attention of many of our most 
celebrated chemists, we shall give a cursory view of it, chiefly 
selected from a French work entitled ** Mémoire sur I’lode, 
par M. Gay-Lussac, lu a l'Institut,’ and from the Philoso- 
phical Journals published in this country. 
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Iodine was accidentally discovered in 1812 by M. Cour- 
tois, a saltpetre manufacturer of Paris, by observing the 
metallic vessels in which the solutions of kelp were evapo- 
rated very much corroded. At first he concealed the fact, 
meaning to investigate its properties himself; but, not find. 
ing leisure for a course of experiments, he communicated the 
secret to M. Clement, who also was too much engaged in 


. other projects, and who gave it up to M. Gay-Lussac, 


This celebrated chemist undertook. the investigation with 
great alacrity. 

Iodine has hitherto been obtained only from kelp, and 
the French kelp contains a greater proportion of iodine than 
the British. ‘This substance is thus obtained: When all the 
soda has been separated by crystallization from a solution, 
to procure the iodine from the residuary liquor, concentrated 
sulphuric acid is to be poured upon it in a retort furnished 
with a receiver. ‘lhe iodine passes into the receiver, in the 
form of beautiful violet vapours, which are condensed into 
apy plates, having the aspect of plumbago. ‘To pu- 
rify it from the redundant acid that comes over with it, the 
iodine may be re-distilled from water containing a small 
quantity of potash, and afterwards dried by pressing between 
the folds of paper.—VFor an account of Garden's and Ac- 
cum’s methods of oliaining this substance, see Monthly 
Mag. for May 1814. 

lodine is a solid at the ordinary temperature of the atmo- 
sphere: oftenin the form of scales, resembling those of mi- 
caceous iron-ore. Its colour is blueish-black: its lustre is 
metallic : it is soft, friable, and may easily be rubbed to a 
fine powder. It has a very acrid taste, and is sparingly solu- 
ble in water, which does not take up more than the 7000dth 
part of its weight. Its specific gravity at 62° Fahrenheit is 
nearly 4,928. Dr. Henry makes it 4,946 at the tempera- 
ture of GO’, but Clement says itis only four times heavier 
than water. lodine is a non-conductor of electricity, and 
possesses in a considerable degree the electrical properties 
of oxygen and chlorine, being determined to the positive 
pole of a galvanic arrangement. When applied to the skin, 
nn ete eet hgh 
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der the common pressure of the atmosphere is volatilized at 
350°. The colour of the vapour is a beautiful violet: hence 
its name 1wONSs violaceus, 

Iodine is a supporter of combustion ; but a much more 
imperfect one than any of the other supporters. Potassium, 
when placed in contact with it, or surrounded by its vapour, 
burns with a pale-blue flame. ‘The substance produced is 
white, fusible at a red heat, and soluble in water. It has a 
peculiar acrid taste. 

Iodine is regarded as a simple substance, all attempts to 
decompose it having failed: and as it unites like oxygen 
with combustible bodies, and during this union combustion 
in certain cases takes place, it must be considered as a sup- 
porter of combustion. ‘he compounds which oxygen forms 
with the simple combustibles have received the name of 
oxydes; hence the name of iodydes is given to the com- 
pounds which iodine forms with the same bodies, 

lodine undergoes no change by being heated in contact 
with oxygen gas, or with hyperoxymuriate of potash; but, 
by the intervention of euchlorine, it may be combined with 
oxygen, and then it furnishes a peculiar acid with that body. 

The affinity of iodine for hydrogen is very strong, and it 
absorbs that basis from hydrogen-gas, and detaches it from 
its several combinations, affording a distinct acid, which is 
named by Sir H. Davy Aydrionic acid, but by Gay-Lussac 
hydriodic acid. 

Hydriodic acid-gas is plentifully absorbed by water, and 
the solution is fuming. ‘The liquid acid is slowly decom. 
posed by contact with air, the hydrogen being attracted by 
the oxygen of the atmosphere, and a portion of the iodine 
liberated. Concentrate sulphuric acid, nitric acid, and 
chlorine, decompose it, and separate the iodine. With so- 
lutions of lead it gives a fine orange-coloured precipitate ; 
with a solution of per-oxyde of mercury, a red one; and 
with silver, a white precipitate. When subimitted to the ace 
tion of a galvanic battery, the liquid hydriodic acid is rapidly 
decomposed, iodine appears at the positive, and hydrogen at 
the negative pole. It dissolves zinc and iron, with a d’sen. 
gagement of hydrogen-gas, which proceeds from, the water. 
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It is decomposed by those oxydes which hold their oxygen 
loosely, and combines with the rest, forming neutral salts, 
called Aydriodates. These salts, in general, are readily so- 
luble in water. ' 

Charcoal does not combine with iodine, but it does with 
sulphur, at a gentle heat ; and a black radiated compound 
is formed, resembling sulphuret of anumony. 

Phosphorus combines with iodine at the common tempe-_ 
rature of the atmosphere, evolving much heat, but no light ; 
the result is a phosphuret of iodine, of a reddish-brown 
colour. 

When iodine in a state of vapour is passed over ignited 
hydrate of potash, oxygen is disengaged, and a compound 
formed precisely similar to that which results from the com- 
bination of iodine and potassium, Hence the affinity of 
iodine for potassium exceeds that of oxygen, and the same 
may be said of several of the metals, their oxydes being de- 
composed by iodine. | 

When iodine is thrown into a moderately strong solution 
of potash rendered perfectly caustic, it is dissolved, and, 
during the solution, crystals fall down, which are sparingly 
soluble in water, taste like hyper-oxymuriate of potash, de- 
flagrate with charcoal, and, when heated, give oxygen gas 
and ioduret of potassium. With sulphuric acid they afford 
iodine, oxygen, and sulphate of potash. ‘lhe liquid, when 
it has ceased to yield these crystals, affords, on evaporation, 
a salt identical with ioduret of potassium. In this case, Sir 
Il. Davy imagines that the potash is decomposed, one part 
of it combines with iodine, and the oxygen set at liberty 
unites with the other part and with iodine. In this view, 
therefore, the deflagrating salt is a triple compound of oxy- 
gen, iodine, and potassium, and is called an oxyiode ; but 
Gay-Lussac supposes that the iodine is oxygenated, and 
forms an acid called todic acid, and that this uniting with 
potash composes ioda/e ot potash, 

lodine absorbs less than one third its weight of chlorine, 
and forms a peculiar acid called chloriode, or chloriodic acid, 
and its compounds cliloriodates. ‘This acid precipitates the 
Salts of iron, lead, tin, and copper. ‘To convert the whole 
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of a quantity of alkali into a deflagrating salt, it is necessary 
to combine the iodine with chlorine, and, after dissolving the 
compound in water, to saturate it with alkali, 

When iodine is exposed to euchlorine, there is an imme- 
diate action, its colour changes to a bright orange, and a 
liquid is formed. By the application of a gentle heat, a 
white semi-transparent solid substance is formed, which is 
termed an oxvyiodine; it has no smell, byt a strong astringent 
sour taste: it is very soluble in water, and is slightly deli- 
quescent. When heated in contact with inflammable bodies, 
or with the more combustible metals, detonations are pro- 
duced. A solution in water rapidly corrodes all the metals, 
and even acts on gold and platina. ©xyiodine enters into 
combination with all the fluid or solid acids. ‘he acid 
combinations dissolve gold‘ and platinum, and, when added 
to alkalies or earths, afford common neutral salts, and their 
respective oxyiodes. 

All the metals, with the aid of heat, unite with iodine, 
and form iodureis, analogous to suiphurets; and if these 
compounds are placed in contact with water, it is decom- 
posed, and a Aydriodate of the respective metal is produced, 
the water furnishing hydrogen to the iodine, and oxygen to 
the metal. 

Considered as an elementary suvstance, it has a striking 
analogy with chlorine, which it resembles: 1. In forming 
one acid by uniting with hydrogen, and a different one with 
oxygen. 2%. In its effects on vegetable colours. 3. In af- 
fording with fixed alkalies salts approaching in character to 
the hyper-oxymuriates ; and 4. In its electrical habitudes. 

The presence of iodine may be known by the property 
which it has of blackening silver more than any other body 
at present known. ‘This property led to the original disco- 
very, and afforded Sir H. Davy the means of detecting it in 
the solutions of the ashes of different sea-weeds. ‘lhe most 
delicate re-agent for iodine is starch, which, when put into 
a liquid containing iodine in a state of liberty, detects the 
presence, it is said, of so small a quantity as ¢sy'soudth part, 
by the blue colour which it forms. 

We shall now present our readers with a hasty sketch of 
the life and labours of Mr. ‘Tennant, and of those of Count 
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Rumford, as far as they are connected with the science of 
chemistry or the arts dependent upon it. 

Smithson Tennant, esq. professor of chemistry in the 
University of Cambridge, gave many decided proofs, while 
very young, of a particular turn for chemistry and experi- 
mental philosophy, as well by making little experiments as 
by reading such books on the subject as fell in his way. 
His first experiment was made when he was not more than 
nine years old; this was the preparation of a quantity of gun- 
powder for fire-works, according to directions contained in 
some book of science to which he had access. 

During the time he was at school, he happened to be pre- 
sent at a public lecture given by the ingenious Mr. Adam 
Walker, long a popular instructor in natural philosophy. 
During the hour he put several questions to the lecturer respect- 
ing the experiments, and displayed so much intelligence as well 
as curiosity as to attract the attention of the audience, and give 
great additional interest to the lecture, so much so that Mr. 
Walker requested he would continue to attend the course. 

In the choice of a profession his attention was naturally 
directed to the study of medicine: he accordingly went in 
1781 to Edinburgh, and had the good fortune to meet with 
an instructor in his favourite science in Dr. Black. His re- 
sidence in Scotland was short, and in the following year he 
entered himself a member of Christ’s College, Cambridge. 
Here his attention was chiefly directed to chemistry and 
botany, and it has since appeared that he made an experi- 
ment respecting heat which he did not communicate to the 
public ull more than twenty ycars afterwards. ‘This con- 
sisted in a made of effecting a double distillation. by the 
same heat, In consequence of a diminished pressure of the 
air, which he communicated to the Royal Society in 1814. 
an account of which forms the subject of his last paper pub- 
lished in the Philosophical ‘Transactions. 

SA oy cealibapet sere tgs prepa 

vambridge, engaged by the great 
controversy respecting the antiphlogistic theory, which ex- 
perienced considerable opposition in England. Mr, Ten- 
nant embraced the doctrine long before it was generally 
admitted in this country as the true system, In 1785 he 
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was elected a fellow of the Royal Society, but it was not 
till 1791 that he enriched the Transactions of that body with 
his own labours. He then communicated to them his ana- 
lysis of the carbonic acid. M. Lavoisier had already proved 
that this substance was a compound of oxygen and char- 
coal, but no one had resolved the gas into its simple ele- 
ments. Mr. Tennant observing that phosphate of lime 
was not decomposed when heated with charcoal, inferred 
that the joint attractions of phosphorus for oxygen, and of 
carbonic acid for lime, exceeded those of charcoal for 
oxygen, and of carbonic acid for lime, and consequently 
that phosphorus and heated marble, when made to act on 
each other, would be resolved into phosphate of lime and 
charcoal. ‘The correctness of this reasoning was justified 
by the event; and the result of the experiment was not 
merely the analysis of the carbonic acid, which was, in 
fact, the immediate object of the investigation, burt the 
discovery of a new compound, consisting of phosphorus 
and lime, possessing several curious properties. ‘The in- 
genuity and elegance of this experiment established Mr. 
Tennant’s reputation as a chemist. During the course of 
the year 1796, Mr. ‘Tennant contributed to the Royal 
Society his paper on the nature of the diamond. Sir Isaac 
Newton had conjectured that this body was inflammable, 
as was afterwards proved by the experiments of the Duke 
of Tuscany, and of Messrs. Darcet and Rouelle. M. La- 
voisier effected its combustion by means of a lens, in close 
vessels, and obtained from it a gas, which precipitated chalk 
from lime water. “But this was at an early period of pneu- 
matic chemistry; and though he concluded that the gas 
was fixed air, yet he did not consider the analogy between 
charcoal and the diamond as very intimate, but as depend- 
ing entirely on their common property of being com- 
bustible. ‘The merit of completely ascertaining the nature 
of this substance was reserved for Mr. Tennant. He suc- 
ceeded in burning the diamond when reduced to powder 
by heating it with nitre in a gold tube. A solution of the 
alkaline salt was then poured into liquid muriate of lime, 
and the quantity of carbonic acid, which had been gene- 
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rated, was inferred from the weight of the precipitate, which 
was found to consist of carbonate of lime. ig 

From experiments made upon minute quantities of dia- 
mond powder, not exceeding 24 grains, he showed, by 
comparing them with Layoisier’s experiments on charcoal, 
that equal weights of diamond and charcoal yield equal 
quantities of fixed air, and that the fixed air contains be- 
tween 27 and 28 per cent. of diamond; results which very 
nearly agreed with others by M. Lavoisier, and were sub- 
sequently confirmed by the investigations of Messrs. Allen 
and Pepys. During the investigation of the diamond, Mr. 
‘Tennant observed that gold and platina were corroded and 
dissolved by heated nitre, and that on the addiuon of 
water to the salt, the metals, owing to the presence of 
nitrite of potash, were in a great measure precipitated. 
These appearances, together with some peculiar properties 
of the nitrous solutions of gold, were the subject of a 
further communication to the Royal Society in 1797. 

About this period he entered rather deeply into agri- 
cultural pursuits; and in the course of his inquiries ,he 
discovered that there were two kinds of limestone known 
in the midland counties of England, one of which differed 
from common limestone in yielding a lime injurious to 
vegetation. Mr. ‘Tennant explained the cause ot this dif- 
ference ina paper communicated to the Royal Society in 
the year 1/99, showing that carbonate of marnesia is an 
ingredient in the latter species of limestone, which he de- 
scribes as an extensive stratum in the midland countics, 
and as being found likewise in many other situations, par- 
ticularly among the primitive marbles, under the name of 
dolomite. 
_in the year 1802 he communicated to the Royal So- 
ciety his chemical examination of emery, which had hi- 
therto been considered as an ore of iron, but which he 
showed to consist principally of alumina, and that it 
nearly agrees with the corundum of China, which had 
been already analysed by Klaproth. 

In the same year, in endeavouring to make an alloy of 
lead with the powder which remains after treating crude 
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platina with aqua regia, he observed remarkable properties 
in the powder, and found that it contained a new metal, 
But while he was engaged in pursuing this investigation, 
the attention of two French chemists was accidentally di- 
rected to the same object. M. Descotils had discovered 
that the powder contains a metal which gives a red colour 
to the ammoniacal precipitate of platina; and M. Vauquelin 
having treated the powder with alkali, obtained from it a 
volatile oxyde, which he considered as belonging to the 
same metal. 

Early in 1804 Mr. Tennant having completed the course 
of his experiments, communicated the results to the Royal 
Society. He showed that the powder consisted of two 
new metals, to which he gave the names of iridium and 
osmium, and that these might be separated from one 
another by the alternate action of heated alkali and of 
acid menstrua. By crystallization from the acid solution, 
he obtained a pure salt of iridium, from which he deter- 
mined with accuracy the real properties of the metal, and 
of its compounds; and from a comparison with these he 
ascertained that the volatile oxyde belonged to another 
metal (osmium), which he also obtained in a state of 
purity. 

The analysis of crude platina presented, says Dr. 
‘Thomson, perhaps, some of the greatest difficulties with 
which chemistry had ever yet ventured to contend. Be- 
sides affording traces of several of the known metals, the 
ore contained, in very minute quantities, four new me- 
tallic elementary bodies, whose existence was previously 
unsuspected, and whose respective characters were to be 
distinguished before the separate nature of the bodies could 
be ascertained. Dr. Wollaston and Mr. Tennant, who 
were employed upon this ore at the same time, and whose 
habits of friendly intercourse led them to communicate 
freely with each other during the progress of their ex- 
periments, gave proofs of their great sagacity by com- 
pletely solving this problem ;—Mr. ‘Tennant in the man- 
ner already described, and his friend by the discovery 
of the two metals called palladium and rhodium. On the 
30th of November 1804, Mr. Tennant had the honour 
of 
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of receiving the Copley medal, which was conferred on 
him by the Royal Society for his various chemical dis- 
coveries. 

In 1813 Mr. Tennant delivered before the Geological 
Society a lecture on the principles of mineralogy. Alter 
taking an historical view of the subject, and pointing out 
the merits and defects of the principal writers by whom 
it had been systematically treated, he took an enlarged 
view of the science, regarding it as a branch of chemistry 
which treats of the definite compounds that are found 
native in the mineral kingdom, and whose crystalline 
forms and other properties are to be studied and described 
in the same manner as those of any other chemical sub- 
stance. He then noticed several artificial productions 
which are analogous to those of nature, and among the 
rest a silicate of copper, which he had formed by adding 
a solution of that metal to an acidified /iguor silicuim, 
which he thought might be identical with the Siberian 
mineral called dioptase. Mr. Tennant had previously 
to this communicated to the Geological Society the re- 
sult of his investigation of the native boracic acid, which 
he had discovered in a collection of volcanic substances 
from the Lipari isles, and which has since been found in 
the island Volcano by Dr. Holland. ‘This communication 
was published in the first volume of the ‘Transactions of the 
Geological Society. 

In the year 1813, a vacancy happening in the chemical 
professorship at Cambridge, he was urged by his friends 
resident in the university to become a candidate for the 
appointment, which he obtained. In the following year 
he delivered his first and only course of academical lec- 
tures, which was attended by a very numerous class of 
students. ‘*The greater part of these lectures,” says the 
author already referred to, “were spoken from notes, 
containing the order of the subjects, and the principal 
heads of discussion. But the introductory lecture was 
wniten at length, and still remains in manuscript. It 
presents a rapid and masterly outline of the history of 
chemistry, interspersed with many original and striking 
remarks on the nature of the science itself, on its extensive 
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application, and prodigious effects in promoting the civi- 
lization of mankind, and on the merits and discoveries of 
some of its most distinguished professors in different ages 
and countries.” 

In June 1814, his two last communications were read 
to the Royal Society; the one upon an easier mode of 
procuring potassium than that which is in common use, 
and the other on the means of procuring a double distilla- 
tion by the same heat. Among the facts discovered in 
the papers of Mr. ‘tennant, one of the latest was the 
making sugar from starch with oxalic acid, in the same 
manner as it had been made by M. Kirchoff with sul- 
phuric acid; and the last chemical investigation to which 
he applied himself was an endeavour to ascertain whence 
the iodine found in certain marine plants is derived, He 
thought at length that he had detected it in sea-water. 
Among many other series of experiments in which Mr. ‘Ten- 
nant had been engaged, the following may be noticed, but 
which he had not brought to a completion. ‘* Researches 
on the pigments of the ancients,’’ on which subject we 
have lately had a most elaborate paper by Sir Humphry 
Davy, drawn up while he was upon a visit in Italy. See 
Phil. ‘Trans. 1815. 

“‘Experiments made with a view to improve the glass 
employed in the construction of achromatic lenses.” 

‘**Experiments on the refractive powers of compound 
bodies compared with the refractive powers of their con- 
stituents.” 

“Mr. ‘Tennant,’ says Dr. Thomson, ‘ had at one 
time very nearly obtained an insight into the wonderful 
class of phznomena belonging to voltaic electricity, as 
appears from the following extract from an old note-book : 
‘If a piece of silver or gold is immersed in a solution of 
vitriol of copper, and the silver or gold is touched with 
iron or zinc, the copper is diffused upon them around the 
point of contact; upon platina, not so easily; the iron, 
though very near, occasions no precipitate upon the silver 
or gold, but if iron touches silver, and silver gold, the 
latter gets the copper.’ ” 
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Of the melancholy and unfortunate death of Mr. Ten- 
nant an account will be found in another part of our 
volume. For a much fuller account of his life and la- 
bours, see Dr. Thomson’s Annals of Philosophy, vol. vi. 
No. | and 2. : 

Sir Benjamin ‘Thompson, though born m America, may 
well deserve some notice in the History of Science during 
the present reign, as the subsequent facts recorded of him 
will fully show. He was born at Rumford in New England 
in 1752, and in early life it appears that he held rank as 
major in the militia; but when the war broke out which 
was intended to enslave the thirteen colonies, but which 
terminated in their complete independence, Mr. ‘Thompson 
embraced the cause of the mother-country, and was of 
considerable service, from his local knowledge of the 
states. He soon came over to London with proposals to 
raise a regiment in Ametica for the service of the king, to 
which his majesty’s ministers agreed; and in consequence of 
this, when peace was concluded in 1783, he became en- 
titled to half-pay. In 1784 he was, for his services in the 
cause, knighted by his present majesty. He had previously 
to this, in 1779, been elected a member of the Royal 
Society of London, and began to distinguish himself as an 
experimental philosopher in 1781. 

fa 1784 he made a tour to the continent and obtained 
the notice of several German princes; he obtained also the 
honour of being created a baron of the German empire, 
and had a pension settled on him from the king of Bavaria 
equal to 900/. per annum, which probably constituted the 
most if not the whole of his income. In 1799 he returned 
to England. 

During this interval he had distinguished himself by 
various papers, which we shall have occasion to notice in 
the sequel, which were written in a neat style, and con- 
tained much curious and important information. On his 
return to London in 1799 he became generally known for 
his improvements in fire-places intended chiefly to ceco- 
nomize fuel, and to add convenience to the operations of 
domestic cookery, which improvements were in many re- 
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spects useful, but not by any means to the extent which he 
held forth*. 

IIe published a series of Fssays on different subjects; 
which were afterwards collected into two volumes octavo ; 
and at the same time he procured the formation of the 
Royal Institution as a school for science in the metropolis 
of Great Britain, and a place in which models of every 
kind were to be collected and exhibited. Of this institu- 
tion nothing here need be said: its celebrity is every where 
acknowledged ; it probably gave birth to the interesting and 
grand discoveries of Sir Humphry Davy in the science of 
chemistry, which of themselves are sufficient to immor- 
talize the age in which they were made. So at least 
Mr. Tennant thought, who in the year 1809 in a letter to a 
friend abroad, after mentioning the great phenomena of the 
decomposition of the alkalies by voltaic electricity, and giving 
a general view of the experiments founded upon them, 
thus concludes: ‘* I need not say how prodigiousthese disco- 
veries are, it is something to have lived to know them.” 

Dr. ‘Thomson, in speaking of Count Rumford in con- 
nexion with the Royal Society, is forced to acknowledge 
much haughtiness of disposition, which was very unsuitable 
to the character of a philosopher. As far as it was connected 
with the managers of that institution, it was of little prac- 
tical importance, their good sense would pass it over with 
the contempt which it deserved; but we fear his tyrannical 
disposition produced the most baneful effects upon one of 
the most modest, unassuming, and excellent men that ever 
adorned the seat of science. It forced Dr. Garnett to re- 
sign his situation as Lecturer to the Royal Institution; and it 


* The Rumford Roaster, and other improvements of the Count have 
been superseded by inventions of more decided utility. The expense 
of fuel, and the a consumption of It for culinary purposes, render 
sen mecer « — ° , 1, “ANnclmntian ely 9? 21° whe 
yr attempt to lessen taat consum pti Nn, WITHOUT ci¢ roaching upon 
comestic comfort, deserving of public attention: hence the numerous 
inventions for kitchen ranges, or apparatus for cooking: of these, that of 
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Mr. Benjamin Coombe, High-Holborn, in the estimation of the writer 
ft] cle. ¥ ‘now ‘the 3 ; 
of this article, who knows nothing of the inventor but from his talent as 
a mechanic, is the best. It roasts with an open fire, is perfectly sim- 
ple, extremely neat in all its operations, and is unquesti mnably @cono. 
mical to a very considerable degree, 
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was said at the time, and there is no reason that the truth 
should not be recorded, as a lesson to others similarly dis- 
posed with the count, that his behaviour had made such 
impression on the tender mind of Dr. Garnett, as neither 
time nor the marked kindness of his friends could obli- 
terate, and he died, probably, more a victim to grief, than 
to the weakness of his constitution. ‘ Thus,” says his bio- 
grapher, ‘was lost to society a man, the ornament of his 
country and the general friend of humanity. As a philo- 
sopher and a man of science, he was candid, ingenuous, 
and open to conviction; he never dealt in mystery, nor 
pretended to any secret in art; he was always ready in ex- 
planation, and desirous of assisting every person willing to 
acquire knowledge. Virtue was the basis of all his actions ; 
science never possessed a fairer fabric, nor did society ever 
sustain a greater loss.” See Memoir prefixed to Popular 
Lectures on Zoonomia, or the Laws of Animal Life, in 
Health and Disease, by Thomas Garnett, M.D. 

To return to Count Rumford as an improver of science. 
His papers in the Philosophical Transactions, which are 
as follow, will afford a tolerably correct idea of his talents, 
his zeal and his industry in those pursuits, for which he 
merits, as he has obtained, a large portion of applause. 

1. ** New Experiments on Gunpowder,”’ 1781, These 
appear to have been made with great care, and the results 
are thought to be extremely interesting to the practical en- 
gineer. ‘The method of Count Rumford was similar to 
that invented by the well-known Mr. Robins. Among 
other facts noticed or explained in this paper, the following 
may be mentioned. ‘The force of the charge is always in- 
creased as the piece acquires heat by firing. his we are 
told is a fact so well established in the navy, that after 
fring two or three times it is customary to diminish the 
quantity of powder used. The count found that the barrel 
became much hotter when the piece was only charged with 
powder, than when a ball is employed. He conceives the 
heat to be produced by the vibration of the barrel, and 
supposes that this vibration will be greatest when there is 
no ball, because in that case the action on the barrel is 
only momentary. In this paper is the first notice of the 
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author's peculiar notions respecting heat, which he re- 
tained during the whole of his life. 

2. * New Experiments on Heat,” 1786. In these experi- 
ments a thermometer surrounded with different media was 
plunged into boiling water, or into melting ice, and the 
time that elapsed during the heating and cooling was con- 
sidered as indicating the conducting power of the several 
media inversely. ‘The following table shows the conduct- 
ing power of the media, according to the counts ex- 
periments: 


Mercury - - 1000 | Common air, density 1 - S802 
Water . - $42] Rarefiedair, density - 78 
Moist air - - 330 | Torricellian vacuum - = - 395 


3. * Experiments on the Production of dephlogisticated 
Air from Water with various Substances,” 1787. ‘The in- 
genious and indefatigable Dr. Ingenhousz, who seemed to 
consider this country as his own, had discovered that when 
the leaves of plants are put under water, and exposed to 
the rays of the sun, a quantity of very pure oxygen gas Is 
evolved; and Dr. Priestley had observed that the green 
scum on stagnant water always yielded a large portion of 
this gas. On these experiments a theory had been founded 
that vegetables decompose water, retaining the hydrogen, 
and giving out the oxygen, and that by this process the 
oxygen taken from common air by animals, and by the 
process of combustion, is restored. Count Rumtord’s 
experiments show that raw silk, eider-down, and various 
similar bodies may be substituted for the leaves of plants 
without diminishing the evolution of oxygen gas. The 
light of lamps was found to produce the same effect as 
solar light; and the count contirmed Dr. Priestley’s obser- 
vation, that the green-coloured matter referred to produces 
much oxygen gas: but he asserts that this matter is not of 
a vegetable nature, but consists of a congeries of anl- 
malcules. 


4te 


!. ** Experiments to determine the positive and relative 
Quantities of Moisture absorbed from the Atmosphere by’ 
Various Substances under similar Circumstances.” ‘lhe re- 
sults are given in a table, from which it may be noted that 
the absorption with regard to shcep’s wool—beaver’s iur— 
raw 
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raw silk—linen and cotton wool, are in the following pro- 
portions: 1163—1125—1107—1103, and 1082. 

5. “ Experiments on Heat,” 1792. ‘The object of these 
experiments is to determine the conducting power of va- 
rious bodies; and he found among other results, that the 
conducting power of common air, sheep s wool, and cotton 
wool, are as 576, 1118, and 1046. ‘The finer the fibres 
were, the worse a conductor of heat was the substance; a 
circumstance which he ascribed to the attraction between 
the fibres and air, which prevents the air from moving out 
of its place, and thus carrying off the heat. 

6. * A Method of measuring the comparative Intensities 
of the Light emitted by Luminous Bodies,” 1794. The 
facts ascertained by Count Rumford are, that no percep- 
tible quantity of light is absorbed during its passage through 
the air. When light passes through a fine mirror glass, 
about ith is absorbed. Nearly 3d is lost when light is 
reflected from a good plane glass mirror, 

7. * An Account of some Experiments on coloured Sha- 
dows,” 1794. 

8. “Experiments to determine the Porce of Fired Gun- 
powder,” 1797. ‘This is said to be the most curious and ine 
teresting of all Count Rumftord’s papers; and therefore, as it 
does not easily admit of a brief analysis, We refer the reader 
to the volume of the Transactions in which it is contained. 

9. “An Inquiry concerning the Source of Heat,” 1798. 
As a conclusion from his experiments, he infers that heat is 
not asubstance, but mere motion. 

10. ‘* On the chemical Properties that have been attri- 
buted to Light,” 179s. 

11. “An Inquiry concerning the Weight ascribed to 
Heat.”” From an experiment of Dr. Fordyce it was con- 
cluded that bodies become heavier the more they are cooled, 
and of consequence that heat diminishes their weight. But 
Count Rumford found that the supposed increase of weight 
was a deception, arising from vapour condensing on the sur- 
face of the glass vessel in which the experiment was made. 
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CHAPTER I. 


Introduction—Prince Regent's Speech— Debates on the Address in ans wer to the 
Speech—Mr. Croker’s Moticn for a Bill for the Encouragement of Seamen 
P q) 
— Debate onihe Mar quis of Buckingham’ s Motion respecting the War in Ame- 
rica—On the Marquis of Lansdowne’s Motion on Tirvetics — In the Commons, 
on Suppltes—On a Motion for a Monument to Cenerai | Re oss--On Lord 


Darnley’s Motion respecting the Naval Administration—On : 


e Cruitl Lisi 


On the Pr operty tall the Ss uprplie Se 


E commence, as usual, our 
volume with the business of 
Parliament, which was convened on 
the 8th of November 1814. ‘The pe- 
riod was extremely interesting, and 
the speech from the throne was na- 
turally anticipated with anxiety by 
persons of all descriptions. ‘lhe 
subjects on which the regent touch- 
ed drew down the most severe and 
pointed animadversions from divers 
members of the opposition, parti- 
cularly from that eloquent and truly 
honest and honourable man Mr. 
Whitbread, whose loss the country 
and the world have now to deplore, 
In the speech of his royal high- 
1ess the prince regent, the war with 
Pyedersh, forms the principal topic. 
‘This war is said again to have been 
occasioned by the most unjust ag- 





gression on the part of the enemy, 
aad was calculated to promote the 
designs of him whom his royal 
highness denominates the common 
enemy ol Europe, against the rights 
and independence ot all other na- 
tions. Inthe course of this volume 
we are extremely sorry to say that 
we shallhave to point out'to public 
execration other sov renerns besides 
the fallen Bonaparte, who havemade 
war upon the rights and indepen. 
dence of states wholly unable to 
hein themselves, and under pre- 
tences the most weak and frivolous 
that could | have been des 
vised, Th se a triotism of arbitrary 
princes, whic we, for a short 
time, were anil ’ applaud in 
terms of the highest panegyric, has 
fully developed itself, as far as it 
A2 has 
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has gone; and we shall be infi- 
nitely amore pleased than surpris- 
ed, if these patriotic sovereigns are 
not at the present moment laying 
plans to demand what the Ame- 
ricans claimed, and what we are 
willing to admit cannot be ceded 
without the utmost injury to our 
own country as a maritime state. 
That the Pritish minister should be 
outwitted and lid on his back by 
the diplomatists of theallied powers, 
is what the country at large ts pree 
pared to expect, and we shall be 
glad inasubsequent volume to show 
that lord Castlereagh has merited 
a much hipher degree of confidence 
than his countrymen are disposed 
to allow him: we shall be glad to 
record acts and treaties that shall 
do honour to his lordship, and be 
beneficial to Great Britain and the 


world: we shall consider it one of 


the happiest moments of our lives, 
we are able to poi it out to our 


7 “aguas 
\readors that the foundationof a juss, 


honourable and lxsttag peace has 
be« n laid by the noble lord, which 
shail secure to our native country 
all those blessings wich we read of 
in history as once the characteristics 
of these realms,—But to return to 
the speech, 

Kis royal highness mentioned 
bis ardent desire for peace, which, 
as we know, was in a few months 
fully gratified. He mentions the 
operations of his majesty’s forces by 
sea and land, in the Chesapeake, as 
having been attended with the most 
brilliant and successful results. “The 
otilla of the enemy in the Patuxent 
has been destroyed, ‘The signal de. 
feat of their jar ad forces enabled a 
Getachment of his miajesty’s army 


to take possession of the city of 


Washington; and the Spirit of en. 
terprise which has characterized all 
tice movements in that quarter has 
produced on the inhabitants a deep 
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and sensible impression of the cala- 
mities of « war in which they have 
been wantonly involved,”” We may 
be allowed, without hazarding the 
charge of indecorum, to ask the ad- 
visers of his royal highness, towhom 
the speech must necessarily be as- 
cribed, whether it can be a matter 
of high boast to the British navy, 
whose Howes, Rodneys, and Nel- 
sons have captured and destroyed 
the proudest fleets of France, of 
Spain and Holland wher combined 
together, thata well-appointed fleet 
has destroyed a flotilla of boats, or 
at best diminutive vessels in the Pa- 
tuxent? Could it possibly be a sub- 
ject of congratulation to the arms 
of Britain, that an open town has 
been entered and its public build- 
ings destroyed and set on tire? Is 
that to be called ‘aking possession of 
the capital of an enemy, when we 
land a body of forces and wantonly 
destroy public buildings not devoted 
to or connected wirh the arts of war- 
fare, and then in a few hours has- 
tily retreat? 

His royal highness, having dis- 
patched the business of America, 
refers to the congress at Vienna, 
and says, “ It will be my earnest en- 
deavour, in the negotiations which 
are noW iN progress, to promote 
such arrangements as may tend to 
consolidate that peace which, in con- 
junction with his majesty’s allies, I 
havehadthehappinessofconcluding; 
and to resestublish that just equilt- 
brium among the different powers 
which will afford the best prospect 
of permanent tranquillity to Eu- 
rope.” We well know how long 
this peace, when concluded, conti- 
nued ; we hope the negotiations now 
going on (Oct. 1, 1515) may be 
more successful, and the results 
more permanent. 

His royal highness, in his address 
to the house of commons, speaks 

with 
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with concern of the heavy burthens 
still necessary to be laid on the peo- 
ple, notonly to carry on the war, but 
to liquidate /arge arrears, a phrase 
which was considered as novel in fi- 
nancial expositions from the throne, 
and the more so, as for many years 
past the commons have been cal'ed 
upon to raise money for the ex- 
penses of each year. 

The address to the speech was 
moved in the house of lords by the 
earl of Abingdon, and sec onded by 
the eal of Delaware. And in the 
commons the same offices fell upon 
lord Bridport and Mr. Graham, 

Almost every topic interesting to 
the public was touched upon in the 
debates that occurred on the address 
in answer to the speech from the 
throne. In Mr. Whitbread’s ant- 
mated reply we have a comprehen- 
sive view of the present political si- 
tuation of the country. At home, 
our finances form the most conspi- 
cuous object. During the last ses- 
sion every provision appeared to 
have been made, that was necessary 
to mect the exigencies of the year. 
Elated with the unexpected occur- 
rences on the continent, the gene- 
rosity of parliament was almost 
without a parallel. ‘The hands of 
the administration were amply filled 
with means apparently adequate to 
complete all the objects they could 
possibly have in view. An im- 
mense sum was guarartied, the 
taxes were am plified, and a vote of 
credit to an unexampled amount 
passed through the house of com- 
mons without'a murmur. A tre: uty 
with the restored house of the Bour- 
bons had been concluded ; com. 
mercial regulations ona liberal foun- 
dation were expected 5 a re-organi- 
zation of the stutes of Europe, upon 
the policy avowed by the emperor 
Alexanderat Paris ;was virtually pro- 
mised ; the war with America was 
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apparently ready to expire; every 
cause of extraordinary expense for 
the future was about to terminate ; 
and the people saw, with pleasure, 
that the executive government was, 
by the confidence of parlis iment, en- 
abled to meet every exigence that 
could arise in the extensive negotia- 
tions that were to ensue—to sup- 
port the magnificence of embassies 
in such extraordinary circumstances 
—to maintain an attitude suffici- 
ently impressive until a system of 
general pacification should be com- 
pleted, and to provide against emer- 
gencies which mizht arise from the 
flo. iting arrears of a long and overs 
whe Iming expenditure. All this 
was done by the commons, and ap- 
proved by the great mass of the peo- 
ple, i in the hope ol a new xra, when, 
with peace, commerce should lift 
up its languid head, and the dread- 
furl oppressive loa of tax under 
which we had so long struggled 
should be very much lightened, and 
the most unpopular be completely 
taken off and for ever obliterated. 
How fallacious these hopes! The 
events of ashort period showed that 
additional burthens were to be laid 
on, and that a war, perhaps, more 
disastrous than the preceding was 
to be entered into. Previous even 
to this, it was clearly seen that the 
leading powers of the continent 
were bu isied, not i in projects of peace, 
but in plans of personal or national 
agorandizement. No regard was 
pa aid either to popular rights or to 
sovereign claims. A scale seemed 
to have been tormed, in which the 
sharesofthestrongest powers,inthose 
parts of Germany liberated long 
since by Bonaparte from their impe- 
rial and apostolic master, were alone 
to be estimated. Without consulting 
the people, transfers, bargains, and 
confiscations were made, and scarce- 


ly any other consideration was re- 
A$ garded, 
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arded, than who was the stronger. 
The fate of Saxony is added to that 
of Poland, as another testimony, 
furnished even in our times, of the 
folly of building any hopes in the 
justice or the magnanimity of arbi- 
trary princes :—but we stop our 
hand, and will proeeed w ith the de- 
bates on the address. 

The earl of Abingdon rose to 
move the address, of which the sub- 
stance was to thank his royal high- 
ness the prince regent for his most 
gracious speech, aud to assure him 
ot the earnest desire of that house 
tocairy into eliect the objects therein 
recommended, After lamenting 
the continued indisposition of his 
Miaresty . his lordship insisted that 
America Was, in the present war, 
notoriously the aggressor, and had 
provoked and produced all the 
evils of the contest. She had chosen 
to declare war ata moment when 
we were most vulnerable, and had 
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exercised the regal functions—mea- 
sures which had lifted England to 
the highest pitch of glory, and had 
rendered her ultimately the pre- 
server of Europe. 

Lord Delaware seconded the mo- 
tion. He first lamented that the 
supreme and illustrious personage 
adverted to in the first article of the 
speech could not in his latter days 
be cheered by the bright dawn 
which opened on this country, and 
oa Europe.—With respect to the 
general prospect of affairs, he trust- 
ed that the happy period was not 
remote, when the temple of Janus 
would be quite closed. America 
had lent herself to the blind mia- 
lignity which in the eastern hemi- 
sphere had nearly succeeded inover- 
whelming mankind in slavery and 
barbarism. America, unprovoked 
by this country, had tenaciously ad- 
hered to the politics of Fraice, and 
she must abide by the consequences 
ot her conduct.—Her armies were 
by mfertor numbers in Ca- 
nadas a large tract of territory had 
been wrested from her ; and uume- 
rous instances of British prowess 
stood in honourable record in the 
annals of the times. Phe force 
ready to actin Canada was a part 
ot the army which had conquered 
im the Peninsula, and warranted the 
mast sanguine hopes of the result. 
—Illis lordship then regretted the 
delay ot the congress at Vierma, but 
asserted that were clear, 
sound, and moral reasons to hope 
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hat they would prove themselves 
the true fathers of the large and 
united family of Europe. Man re- 
membered both benefitsand injuries: 
the wild and mischievous decrees 
issued at Berlin and Milan would 
never be forgotten. Through the 
spirit which sach tyranny had ex- 
cited, we, in conjunction with the 
allies, had laid the foundation for a 
lasting 
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— temple of peace.—No vast 
{ permanent good could be ob- 
: ined without some sacrifices; and 
all must regret the lit- 
cessary CX} venditure ol the national 
treasure, yet it would willimgly be 
granted, to secure the elorio us 1e- 
sults of the war. He should, he 
said, conclude | with a sentiment of 
the poci, apy licable to our present 
situation, and recognise od by thew 
lordships as well as-by the allies— 
“ Parcere subjectis, et debcllare super- 
bos,”’? —* ‘i'o spare the vanquish’d, 
and the proud o’erthrow.” 

The earl of Darniey declared, 
that, in whatever light he might 
view the affairs of Europe, there was 
nothing in reference to America 
which could justify him in approv- 
ing the spirit of the address. One 
feature of that war he could not 
contemplate without dread and 
shame. At Washington, British 
honour and British laurels had been 
tarnished and blighted. In our va- 
rious conflicts at sea, the advantage 
had generally been with the Ame- 


oe uch we 


ricans. ‘I'he svete declared that 
peace should only be _— on ho- 
nouratle terms—whiat iglishman 


could think of any ot ete: : “But Was 
honour incompatible with justice? 
—He hoped that the war would not 
be protracted for what was fanci- 
fully termed mai itime rights.——On 
another day he should call the at- 
tention of the hed to the important 
topic of our marine administration. 

Lord Melville telt himselt called 
upon to reply to this suggestion, lt 
had been urged that the naval war 
was i}] conducted,and that our mer- 
chants had been abandoned to the 
depredations of privateers.—-Every 
wish signified by our commanders 
in America had, how ‘ver, not only 
been complied with, but inticipated, 
No less than 20,000 American sea- 
men had been taken prisoners: 200 
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ships of war had been taken, and 
not Jess than 1900 trading vessels. 
Tt was also a fact that the premiums 
of insurance were much lower pre- 
vious to the conclusion of the peace 
with France, than they had been the 
preceding year. ‘The chiet cause 
of the losses of our merchants was 
the practice of their vessels depart- 
ing trom convoy. Stull, whatever 
had been said, only eleven of our 
coasting vessels had been captured, 
‘L‘he war on the Lakes formed anew 
feature, quite different from any 
thing in our previous practice ; but 
measures Were in active progress to 
bring the contest there to a speedy 
and prosperous issue, 

Lord Grenville considered that 
commonsense and observation, only, 
were necessary to perceive that the 
present contest with the United States 
of America had been productive 
of results highly injurious to the ex- 
alted re putation of this country, and 
galling to the feelings of English- 
men. He could not believe that 
the repeated remonstrances were 
without foundation, Our disasters 
on the Lakes, and the successful de- 
predations of the American priva- 
teers, joined with the circumstance 
that no blow had been struck wore 
thy of the great force of this coun- 
try, had excited a general feeling of 
regreS and indignation. He did 
not wish to prejudge this question 3 
but facts were so obvious, that it 
was imposstbie to disguise them. 
With the largest navy upon the 
ocean, Great Britain had been in. 
sulted—her ports had been actually 
blockaded, her commerce greatly 
injured, by Amevican cruisers and 
privateers, It needed no great po- 
litical sagacity to see that the proper 
means of delending Canada was by 
obtaining possession of the Lakes 5 
yet no measures had been taken to 
ensure our preponderance on those 
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waters. No information could be 
expected respecting the negotiations 
either at Ghent or Vienna; but, as 
the principal cause of the war with 
America was at an end, nothing 
could be easier than the adjustment 
of any remaining differences, It 
could not be necessary to continue 
the waste of human blood for the 
sake of an abstract question. The 
language of the speech was not of 
a pacific nature. If substantial rea- 
sons for the continuance of the war 
existed, they ought to have been 
stated in a public declaration, The 
object of the war ought to be peace, 
not punishment of the enemy. Such 
a calamity as the war which now af- 
flicted this country, ought not to ex- 
ist without a powerful cause; it 
ought not to be treated with indif- 
ference, nor were any exertions to be 
spared to put an end to it.—His 
lordship lamented that the speech 
seemed to exult in the events which 
had taken place at Washington— 
events which had cast a dreadful 
stain on British glory. He acknow- 
ledged the enterprise to be brilliant, 
and he lamented the death of the 
brave commander; but he no less la- 
mented that the name of that com- 
mander should be coupled, in the 
annals of history, with an act which 
constituted a total departure from 
the established system of cifilized 
warfare. ‘The burning of the pub. 
lic buildings devoted to civil pur- 
poses was most inexcusable. Of 
all the capitals on the continent 
which had been entered by an enemy 
who was considered barbarous and 
cl uel, one only furnished an iN. 
stance of the cesti nction ( t civic edi. 
fices: andevenat Moscow the Krem. 
lin had been used for milita: y pur- 
poses. If retaliation were the ground 
for such proceeding, it should have 
been declared by a proclamation 
on the spot. On the contrary, if he 
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had not been misinformed, a pro- 
clamation had been issued by a Bri- 
tish commander, which might be re- 
garded as a general threat of the 
destruction of private property.— 
His lordship then mentioned the 
army still maintained by this coun- 
try on the continent, equivalent in 
the expense to a force of 40,000 
men. No notice had been given to 
parliament on this subject.~ Such a 
circumstance was without a prece- 
dent. 
tion of finance in the speech; but 
surely the people of this country ex- 
pected some distinct statement on so 
momentous a point. No permanent 
improvement could be expected 
withvut the restoration of specie as 
the circulating medium. His lord- 
ship concluded with declaring that 
he considered the address entirely 
inappropriate to the present staie of 
public affairs. 

Lord Liverpool replied to the 
observations of the noble baron. 
The speech was not of a profuse or a 
warlike cast; his majesty’s ministers 
would avoid war, make peace, re- 
duce the expenditure, when these 
could be done with honour and safe- 
ty. With respect to the conduct of 
the admiralty, he had never heard 
a statement which primd facie was 
more satisfactory thanthat of his no- 
ble friend. With respect to the A- 
merican ne; otiation, their lordships 
would necessarily tor the present 
suspend their judgement : they had 
been informed from the throne that 
those very negotiations were still 
pending. In the alluston of the 
speech to the severe pressure on the 
inhabitants of the United States, it 
Was not intended to imply that 
such pressure was a subject of plea- 
sure to us, but to show that the sub- 
jects of the United States had been 
made to feel the horrors of the war 
into which their rulers had plun- 
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ged them. With respect to the cap- 
ture of Washington, more humanity 
in warfare had never been displayed 
thay in that instances We had on 
al! oecasions respected private pro- 
perty during this war, and it was a 


just retaliation for the burning of 


the public buildings by the Ameri- 
cans at York, where thes seized the 
private property of the governor, 
that the public buildings at Wash- 
ington had been destroyed. ‘The 
capitals of Europe had been occu- 
pied by the French by capitulation, 
while Washington had been aban- 
doned by the constituted anthort- 
ties, and had been plundered chielly 
by the Negroes and low inhabitants. 
The proclamation of sir A. Coch- 
rane referred to the outrages of the 
Americans in Canada; but as some 
sort of explanation had been made 
by the American government, in- 
structions had been sen it to prevent 
that proclamation from being acted 
upon. He deried that all "Classes 
were united against us in America : 
our conduct at Washington had 
been jusufied by many of the papers 
in that country. The people had tre- 
quently shown themselves in our fa- 
vour; and so far from resentmentip- 
pearing to lurk against us, the inha- 
bitants in general seemed sensible 
that the war was prove ked by their 
own rulers, and carried on with all 
possible humanity on our part. With 
respect to the congress at Vienna, so 
many previous explanations bad 
been necessary, that the time which 
had been consumed was nota mat- 
astonishment.—T'he continue 
ance of a British army on the con- 
tineut was in itself extraordinary, 

and so was the aspect of affairs. 
Irom the peculiar circumstances of 
th times, t ere did not seem to him 
much danger that such a measure 
should be drawn into a precedent. 
It was acknowledged by ministers 
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that the influence of government on 
the trade of this country had, from 
the peculiar circumstances of the 
late contest, been great: it would be 
for the government to bring this 
subj: ect to a settled footing. "As to 
the currency of this country, his 
lordship held the same opinions as 
formerly, and thought those opt- 
nions verified by the rapid return of 
the course of exchange to its old 
state. 

Some explanation took place be- 
tween lord Grenville and the earl of 
Liverpool ; and the motion for the 
wddress was carried in the afirmae 
tive, but with many dissentient 
voices. 

In the house of commons, the 
speaker having read from the chair 
the speech as delivered by his royal 
highness the prince regent. 

Lord Bridport rose to move the 
address. He compared the present 
situation of our country with what 
it was twelve monthsago. England 
could not have accomplishe ‘d these 
great events without the allies, nor 
the allies without England. Our 
success had been ascribed to the in- 
satiable tyranny of Bonaparte; but 
it had certainty arisen from the vie 
gorous conduct of the allies and the 
prince regent, Nothing had been 
lett undone that mig rhe bring the 
win with* America to a conclusion, 

id he ccngratulated the house up- 
on the brilliant result of our ope- 
rations inthe Chesapeake. At Wash- 
ington we had destrayed the stores 
and the arsenal; and in whatever 
else we had done the re, we had acte 
ed upon the defensible principle of 
retaliation. ‘The result of the exe 
pedition from Halifax, and the pos- 
session of the territory east of the 
Penobscot, were of the highest ims 
portance. While rejoicing in suce 
cess, he must lament the fate of an 
officer of the brightest talents ; _ 
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this subject recalled to his mind 
those painful sentiments which he 
felt in reflecting upon the loss he 
had himself sustained in the battle 
near Thoulonse. We had, it was 
true, met with some reverse on 
Lake Champlain; but we might ex- 
pect to regain our ascendancy by 
the superior force which we now had 
there, He then touched slightly 
on the other topics of the prince re- 
gent’s speech, and concluded with 
moving an address, which was, as 
usual, merely an echo of the speech. 

Mr. Graham seconded the mo- 
tion in a speech of great length, in 
which he took a full survey of the 
topics alluded to in the speech from 
the throne, but rather dilated the 
arguments which we have already 
stated, than afforded them any ad- 
ditional weight. 

After a short pause, the speaker 
was proceeding to put the question, 
when 

Mr. Whitbread rose, and observ- 
ed that he was surprised that, nei- 
ther from any thing in the speech 
itself, nor from his majesty’s minis- 
ters, could he learn the reason for 
calling parliament together at so 
early a period. The arrears of our 
military expenditure had been men- 
tioned: but these had long been 
known; and he, for one, had con- 
ceived that parliament, during the 
last session, had provided for a pe- 
riod far beyond the present time. 
Rumour had announced some blun- 
der of theright honourable the chan- 
cellor of the exchequer in finance ; 
and at various periods the funds had 


been depressed in apprehension of 


a new loan, but no explicit declara- 
tion had been made upon this sub- 
ject. Notwithstanding the silence 
of the speech, he was convinced 
that money considerations bad oc- 
casioned the convening of parlia- 
ment. Before they parted that even- 





ing, he hoped that due decorum to 
wards that assembly, by whom the 
money of the people was voted, 
would induce the right honourable 
centleman to say if money was ac- 
tually wanted, and for what pur. 
pose. 

There were other questions which 
his majesty’s ministers ought to an- 
swer. Parliament was now called 
upon to vote, that the whole evil of 
the war was attributable to Ameri. 
ea: he would say that his opinion 
remained unchanged with respect 
to the cause which produced this 
rupture, and he therefore protested 
against that clause of the address. 
‘The real cause of the war was to be 
found in the weak councils of this 
country. ‘The noble mover had said 
that nothing had been left undone 
to bring this contest toa speedy ter- 
mination. What great difficulty 
was in the way of accommodation ? 
What was the present cause of the 
contest? It was fitting that the 
country should know for what we 
were fighting. Were weat war for 
a boundary ?>—for the impressment 
of seamen ?—for maritime rights? 
Have those rights been defined at 
the congress at Ghent ? and are we 
disposed to treat with America on 
that subject, or with the other pow- 
ers of Europe? The noble mover 
had referred to the whole corre- 
spondence which had taken place 
between the two governments pre- 
vious to the war. In that part of 
the correspondence which was car- 
tied on by a right honourable gen- 
Ueman whom he was astonished 
not to see in his place in that house 
(Mr. Canning), so far from there 
being any thing ofa pacific tendency, 
it appeared to him, as he had often 
told that honourable gentleman to 
his face, he wished he eould do so 
again that evening, that it was any 
thing but pacific.e-He repeated his 

astonish- 
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astonishment that the right honour- 
able gentleman, to whom he had 
just alluded, was not in his place on 
the present occasion, Nothing was 
wonderful that took pli we in life— 
much lessthat took place in politics. 
But certainly it did require, in the 
first place, the evidence otf the Ga. 
zette announcing the appointment 
of the right honourable gentleman 
by the prince regent, at id in the se« 
cond place (for the Gazette alone 
would have been insuficient for his 
conviction ) his personal observation 
on Friday last, ines loosed topsat! 
and hoisted blue Peter of the Levi- 
athan, asa s1onal of the readiness of 
the ambassador to depart, to CON. 
vince him that it was possible the 
right honourable gentleman would 
be absent from the honse that even- 
ing. It was true that the rieht ho- 
nourable gentleman had made most 
honourable amenvs to his former 
colleagues. He had condescended 
to take a situation andr those, with 
whom he had formerly declared 
that he did not think fitto act. Uf 
he admire d the honourabie amends 
which the oht honourab! e pel it}: - 
man (1 pean ney the ambassador 
to the court of Portugal) had thus 
made to his eld coadjutors, he no 
less admired the selection of the 
place by the acceptance of which 
that obj ye ct was etlecte Gc. 

Had the right honourabie gentle- 
man relieved a noble lord at Vien- 
na, he es uld nave regretted the cir- 
cumstance, he did not entertain 
any high epmion of the right ho- 
nourable gentleman’s diplomatic 
talents. Had the right honourable 
genth mian been de | uted to Ghent, 
the mission would have been still 
more unsatistactory. Butin sending 
the rivht honourable gentleman to 
Poriupal, where there was nothing 
to be done, and where he could do 
no harm, was, in his opinion, one of 
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the happiest thoughts that could 
have been succested by any govern. 
ment. ‘The right h mourable gene 
tleman might there employ himself 
in revising his early productions in 
the Anti}: seobin, or in producing a 
poem that might rival the celebra- 
ted work of Camoens, or in com- 
piling the memoirs of his day, after 
the manner of Bonaparte or Bubb 
Dodding ston. Seriously, was it ne- 
cessary to have an ambassador at 
the court of Portugal? None had 
bee: nt there for a century, and 
the rig iedeena rable pentlemanhad 
declar red, when im off ce, that such 
would be an improper appouitment. 
To crown all, the vight honourable 
rentlem in was to haveared tribe 
e prince re- 
gent of Portugal at Lisbon. Thus 
tempted, the rie&t hon. gentle- 
man had quiited the country, leav- 
ing «il the great questions in which 
he had so deepiy mterested himeelf, 
to hands to whom he upposed they 
‘he bul- 
presumed the right 
honourabl e ventlen awn cons sioned to 
the rieht honour ble gen itleman op- 
pe Site , the catholic question to lord 
L, and all minor questions 
sworn friends of his, the 
gentlemen who composed the Sid- 
mouth part of the administration 
Mr. W. then resumed the conside- 
ration of the war with America. 
Vhere was, he said, no man in the 
en pire who did not lament the fate 
of the gallant Ross; but his wa 
not the « miy grave over which our 
tears must be s hed : there were those 
aiso of a Drummond and a Parker. 
8 pny withthe whole commer- 
cial world, he arraigned the con- 
poe Oo) ie naval war in America. 
He wished that any of the lords of 
the admiralty who had seats in that 
house, or the secretary of the admi- 
ralty, who represented them all, or 
any 
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any other person, would explain 
how it happened, that with so many 
British pendants floating inevery sea, 
so little protection was afforded to 
British trade; and that with a block- 
ade which had been proclaimed to 
be so strict, shoals of American pri- 
vateers were enabled to come from 
every port and to rifle the ocean un- 
chastised ? é 

The conduct of the naval admi- 
nistration with respect to the Lakes 
required a full explanation. Had 
they been so childish as to send a 
frigate in frames, in expectation 
that it might be taken up the rapids 
to the iuiee? Had they exposed 
a gallant officer to the necessity of 
making a desperate effort with the 
flotilla under his command? A 
court martial in February last had 
justified the attack made by captain 
Barclay, which had failed from his 
insufficient force both in ships and 
crews, Now sir James Yeo was to 
blame on this occasion, or the admi- 
ralty, and he wished to know what 
steps had been taken to obtain from 
sir J. Yeo an explanation of his con- 
duct. With respect to the failure 
of the expedition under sir G. Pre- 
vost, it would be well to suspend our 
judgement on his conduct until it 
should be ascertained whether he 
had or not done all he had been en- 
abled to do.—The noble mover had 
congratulated the country on our 
acquisitions on the Penobscot: but 
he could not see why. As to the 
boundary line alluded to, it was the 
very watch-word for the co-opera- 
tion of the United States against us: 
it oughe to be introduced into our 
negotiations, for it would render 
the duration of hostilities indefinite. 
The noble mover and the honour- 
able seconder had told the house 
that the fate of Washington would 
produce a strong impression favour- 
abletopeace. For himself, he lament- 





ed that the gallant Ross was obli- 
ged to concur ina transaction sO dis 
cordant to every example of the ci- 
vilized world, so abhorrent to every 
principle of justice and humanity, 
so inconsistent with the feelings of 
a free and generous nation—a trans- 
action to be hated—to be abjured. 
A strong impression it had certain- 
ly produced. It had conciliated to 
the American government those 
parts of the United States which 
were before hostile to it. It had put 
in motion battalions of militia which 
before were not allowed to march. 
It had put into the hands of Mr. 
Madison a weapon which he had 
not before possessed, It had anni- 
hilated all the rumours before in 
circulation of a disposition to sepa- 
ration on the part of some of the 
states—of an approaching internal 
convulsion, which would have pre- 
vented the American government 
from continuing the war. It had 
united all. It had made determined 
opposition to England a common 
interest. The evidence of these facts 
was before the world. It was tobe 
found in all the public journals that 
came from thatcountry. Itwasto 
be heard from every one who arriv- 
ed from it. Wehad done what the 
Goths refused to do at Rome, when 
Belisarius represented to them that 
to preserve was an act of wisdom, 
but that to destroy was to erecta 
monument to the folly of the de- 
stroyers. It has been alleged (con- 
tinued Mr. W.) asa justification of 
our conduct, that the Americans 
had been guilty of enormities in a 
village belonging to us. Mr. Munro 
had stated that this act had been 
condemned by the American go- 
vernment, and that the perpetrators 
had been punished. Mr. W. then 
compared the proclamation of sir 
A. Cochrane and sir G. Prevost, 
and exclaimed, Here was a con- 

trast ! 
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trast! Sir G. Prevost making war 
us a great commander of a great 
nation; sir A. Cochrane (professing 
nevertheless to act under the orders 
of sir G. Prevost) in the same month 
carrying fire, sword and desolation 
into the heart of America. Al] this 
required to be unravelled. And af- 
ter sullying the British name by our 
conduci in America, what had we 
gained ? We had burnt the capital, 
we had stolen the president’s plate, 
we had run away with the tobacco 
from the merchants’ warehouses. 
But were we any nearer our object? 
if so, let itbe shown. In any case, the 
conduct of the war in America de- 
manded serious investigation. He 
was far from thinking that our path 
in America was so smooth as the 
noble lord had represented it to be, 
The admiralty had been culpable 
in negiecting the protection of our 
trade, and in their replies to repre- 
sentations on that subject. But the 
admiralty had duriag the whole of 
the summer been engaged in an af- 
fair of great importance: it ree 
spected the salute to be given by a 
sloop cf war to one of their civil 
officers. ‘hat affair having been 
brought to a termination, Mr, W. 
trusted that the admiralty would 
find time for inferior concerns. With 
respect to the negotiations at Vien- 
na, he should take this opportunity 
to explain his sentiments on certain 
points. He was surprised at some 
of the steps taken by the great pow- 
ers. Austria was declaring her ap- 
propriation of some of the states of 
Italy to be perpetual. From other 
appearances he could not augur well 
of the general tranquillity. He 
wished governments to consider 
their country as the property of the 
inhabitants. He had hoped that 
misfortune would have taught them 
a lesson that would have rendered 
their personal restoration beneficial 


to mankind. If it was true, how- 
ever, that some of those who now 
re-possessed their ancient domunions 
had atiempted to paralyse every 
liberal feeling, and to put out of the 
heads of their subjects every recol- 
lection of freedom; ifdeputies plead- 
ing for their republic. were to be 
told that republics were no longer 
in fashion ;it must follow,that either 
every vestige of liberty would be 
destroyed, or that the people must 
again rise and drive from their 
thrones the persons who so miscone 
ducted themselves. When he heard 
that Saxony, emphatically termed 
the garden of Germany, was to be 
divided in the most unteeling and 
insulting manner, it was iunpossible 
not to characterize such a measure 
as the grossest injustice—not to the 
sovereign, but to the people. What 
had the elector or king of Saxony 
done to incur his fate? He had ad- 
hered to Bonaparte to the last.— 
Prussia and Austria had gone forth 
with him, and not left him till they 
found he was playing a losing game, 
Bavaria quitted its alliance with 
France, only just before the battle 
of Leipsic. Yet Bavaria continued 
a kingdom. ‘The king of Saxony 
could not quit Bonaparte, as Aus- 
tria and Bavaria did, for Bonaparte 
had possession of his person and his 
capital. Public truths would be 
uttered, and this would be pro- 
nounced as infamous a partition as 
that of Poland, An extraordinary 
fact had lately transpired: the elec- 
torate of Hanover had been cone 
verted into a kingdom, He was 
persuaded that, if his majesty were 
capable of being informed of this, 
he would bedisgusted at being made 
a king after the manner of Bona- 
parte: there was nothing which that 
excellent person had more at heart 
than to be out of the Bonapartean 
fashion. Those whom Bonapartehad 
trans- 
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transformed into kings, had not the 
good sense to return to their previ- 
ous titles, and so the prince regent 
says, “ ] must e’en dress up my fa- 
ther like you.”—T’rom such exalta- 
tion he was sure hrs majesty would 
wish, with him, that he might be 
spéedily dethroned.—There was 
also to be an arrondissement. Hano- 
ver was to be of more consequence, 
and we, thereby, more obnoxious 
to war.—After deprecating the re- 
ported interference with Genoa and 
with Naples, Mr. W. said the para- 
graph in the address, which allu- 
ded to military arrears, naturally 
drew the attention of the house to 
Spain. ‘There our blood and trea- 
sure had served to place a man on 
the throne, who had learned nothing 
from experience. Spain was now 
a country of horror, Ferdinand 
was attempting toblind the eyes and 
stop the ears of his subjects: his 
throne was surrounded by the most 
prostrate of the flatterers of Bona- 
parte. Dut, unless Ferdinand were 
supplied with money from England, 
he could not subjugate his people. 
He had heard a person of high rank 
say, that if a civil war should break 
out in Spain, he hoped we should 
not subsidize both par ties : he hoped 
we shou!d not subsidize either. It 
was a melancholy cireumstance, 
that these persons were either in ex- 
Ne or Janguishing in prison, who 


had 


their country, O thatthe ear of the 
Re } at * _* . 1 

Spanish monarch could be reached 
yy the mndiynation of allmen, at his 
causing the members of the cortes 
to be dragged from their homes and 
thrown inte dono , 

chili cewy milo cungeeons: it Was STN. 


ted, that they had been offered pars 


* yy , 1 thae «x , 

hy provided they would acknow-. 
fecge tt an offence, that they had 
br ively stood up tor their country, 
whue (herr king was a prisoner in 
ry 4 


franceDut dus offer had been in- 





ucht for the independence of 


dignantly rejected. One of these, 
old and infirm of body, but resolute 
in mind, had expired as they con- 
veyed him to a dungeon. Three or 
four had thrown themselves on Bri- 
tish hospitality, and these the Spa- 
nish government had had the inso- 
lence to demand. He did not bee 
Heve such 2 demand had been coun. 
tenanced by his majesty’s ministers. 
—'I'wo Spaniards had taken reiuge 
at Gibraltar—one had written a- 
gainst the Inquisition, the other had 
been persecuted without even the 
imputation of a crime. ‘These in- 
dividuals had been given up to the 
Spanish government. Hie mention. 
ed these things that they might be 
satisfactorily explained.— He would 
also ask his majesty’s ministers, whe- 
ther, directly or indirectly, any pe- 
cuniary assistance had been given 
to Ferdinand VII?) While he saw 
the people of Spain victims to reli- 
gious despotism, the Jesuits restor- 
ed by the Pope, and so many plans 
formed against the best interests of 
mankind, he could not but be ap- 
prehensive that the result of the 
congress would not be such as he 
had once anticipated. ‘These ob- 
servations were called for by the ad- 
dress, and he could not suffer the 
first day of the session to pass withe 
out thus offering his sentiments. 
The chancellor of the exchequer 
repiied to the last speaker. He con- 
tended that the measures at Wash- 
ington and Alexandria, which went 
beyond the ordinary mode of war- 
fare, were justified by the conduct 
of the Americans. It had been ac- 
knowledged by the commander of 
the American forces, that the con- 
Aagration of Newark did not hap- 
pen without counsel, It was an in- 
cident of American hostility. ‘The 
same was to be said of Queenstown 
and of the capital of Upper Canada. 
Nothing could excite more indtgna- 
tion 
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tion than the cruel treatmeat of the 
Moravian settlement at Fairfield, 
where that unoffending people were 
tripped of all the provisions they 
had c ected tor the winter, and 
their houses set on fire. ‘The right 
honourable gentleman then reterred 
to our finances, and declared them 
to be greatly improved.— he re- 
venue of ISLS, ending on the LOth 
Oct. was 60,S00,000/, whereas this 
vear it was 63,461,000/—making 
an impr vement ot above two mii- 
lions. The same might be said of 

pot 
every part of the revenue. The 
property tax was last year 15 muil- 
lions, this yearitexceeded I4. There 
wag only a diminution in the land 
tax of abou: 
had also much increased within the 
last three years; those from the 
port of London amounted this year 
to 26,828,000/, Aiter taking a cur- 
sory view of the subjects alluded to 
in the speech, the right honourable 
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srentlem ul conciuded with 
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me that we were seeking to esta- 
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50,.000.—The exports 


asscrtle 


blish no innovation in vile Come 
but the usual customs and 
maritime rights sanctioned by time, 
and which we were as ready to grant 
others as to claim to eurselves. 

Mr, Ellis defended Mr. Canning, 
by statinyy that his absence trom the 
house ar 


nerce, 


under the pressure of 
the severest domestic afflictions,—to 
save the liieof bis child: and this cde- 
sign lie had formed long before any 
embassy was m contemplation. He 
added, that the appointment of Mr, 
Canning had caused no increase of 
expeuses to the public. If a com- 
parison were mstituted with the ‘p- 
pointments of sir C. Stewart, there 
was a saving of 14,0002, and with 
those of sir H, Wellesley, of 14,0002, 
tothe puolic, Yet this reduction of 
expense was charged upon his right 
honourable friend as an unprece- 
dented addition to the public bur- 
thens of the country. 
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Mr. Tierney replied to Mr, Ellis. 
He dwelt upon Mr. Canning’s ac- 
ceptance of an appointment which 
placed him immediately under the 
control of a noble lord whom he 
had solemnly declared to be incom- 
petent to the duties of his office. 
What conclusion were we to draw 
respecting the character of the per- 
son who had placed himself under 
the direction of a man whom he 
had asserted to be deficient in un. 
derstanding? Every oie might see 
through this gross piece of chica- 
nery. Sir C. Stewart’s appointment 
was 5,000/. per an. then why is Mr. 
Canning to have $,000/. with a con- 
tingent of 6,000/. ?—Why ts Ke ap- 
pointed at all?—Unless ministers 
can 2 iveme satisfactory replies (said 
Mr. ‘t’.) I and the country at large 
must consider this unprecedented 
appointment as an infamous and de- 
liberate yob. 

Mr. A. Baring thought thata 
regard to the length of time during 
which the war was cartied on, and 
the enormous public burthens it had 
| roduced, should have induced the 
prince regent’s ministers to hold out 
some promise of relict to the people, 
in the speech from the throne. Evea 
that odious and inquisitorial burs 
then the property tax was 1.0t no- 
ticed in the speech, or by any ol the 
ministers in their places. : 


, ' : 
Atier some observations froni Mr 


aha at - 


Bathurst on the points already de. 
fended by the ministers, 

Sir Gilbert Heathcote observed, 
that it would have been sulistactory 
to have heard how the negotiations 
at Ghent were going on. When 
we Withdrew our orders in council, 
the Americans had rescinded their 
retaliative acts; so thatthe right of 
searching American ships for Bri- 
subject ot controversy . When peace 
was established throughout Europe, 
we could not think of exercising that 
right 5 
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right ; so that this last point of con- 
tention fell to the ground naturally. 
The war must, therefore, be carried 
on for other reasons, for the sake of 
what might happen, and not for 
any present grievance. He thought 
the situation of the country did not 
warrant ministers in doing this. It 
appeared to him that we feared the 
rising power of America, and wish- 
ed to crush it. We must, in this 
case, be prepared to subjugate our 
enemy. This we had attempted 30 
years ago, and failed. Yet, whilst 
we were waging war to repress the 
naval strength of America, we we:e 
raising a naval power of the most 
dangerous character to our mari- 
time superiority, in Holland. 

After some further conversation, 
the address was put, and carried in 
the afhrmative. 

The chancellor of the exchequer, 
in reply to questi ns from Mr, Whit. 
bread and Mr. Tierney, said that 
he did not intend to bring forward 
any motion respecting the property 
tax, or any other war tax, before 
Christmas. 

On Wednesday (Nov. 9) Mr.Free- 
mantle moved an address to the 
prince regent, for a copy or copies 
of an engagement entered tnto with 
foreign powers, for the maintenance 
and support of British or foreign 
troops, on the continent of Europe; 
but this motion he subsequently 
withdrew, on the representation of 
the chancellor of the exchequer, that 
the troops in Flanders were remain. 
ing there, in consequence of a stipu- 
lation contained in the treaty at 
Chaumont. 

On Thursday the house went with 
the address to his royal highness the 
prince regent. 

On Friday (Nov.11) Mr. Croker 
brought in a bill for the further en- 
couragement and reward of the pet- 
ty officers, seamen, and marines of 
the royal navy, which was read a 








first time. In introducing this bill, 
the honourable gentleman said that 
it was intended by the admiralty to 
make a very liberal promotion of 
midshipmen and masters-mates, and 
to employ all the rest fit for ser 
vice: so that none should be cast 
upon the world, but kept upon full 
pay. ‘The lieutenants and midship- 
men would be placed on the exact 
footing of the army, with similar 
pensions. A registry would be 
made of all seamen discharged, and 
small pensions allowed: they would 
be kept from emigration, The 
house then went into a committee 
of supply, when a resolution for ten 
millions, being arrears for the army, 
was agreed to. 

Col. Palmer gave notice of a mo- 
tion for an address to the prince re- 
gent, requesting that the proceed- 
ings of the court martial on colonel 
Quentin might be laid on the table 
ot that house; which afterwards un- 
derwent a long discussion, but was 
lost by a vast majority. 


House of lords, Monday Nov. 
14.—The marquis of Buckingham 
rose, pursuant to notice, to move 
for the production of the minutes 
and sentence of the court martial 
held upon captain Barclay and sur- 
viving officers and men lately be- 
longing to the flotilla on Lake Erie, 
relative to the loss of that flotilla, 
He had once hoped that his task 
would have been confined to the 
statement of some parliamentary 
grounds for calling for the produce 
tion of these papers; having no con- 
ception that any objection would 
have been made to the laying of the 
documents before their lordships. 
‘The paper had already appeared ia 
the newspapers and magazines, an 
was therefore already a matter of 
public notoriety. His only object 
in moving for its production was, 
to bring it before their lordships in 
a regular 
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a regular parliame ntary official 
sh ve as evidence of certain facts 
connected with the naval admint- 
stration of the country. By that 
courtesy, however, which is usually 
exerci’ aa on these ocrasions, he had 
been given to understand that the 
motion was to be opposed. On 
what grounds it was to be opposed 
he was totally ata loss to conceive. 
He should, however, state what 
wonld : inpear from the document 
in question, provided it were pro- 
duced, “ leave it to their lord- 
ships to judge whether, it being 
aineby a matter of notoriety, it 
ought or ought not to be brought i in 
an official shay pe before their lord- 
ships. The circumstances were 
these :—Cuptain Barclay was the 
commander of the Aotilla on Lake 
Erie. He understood that it appear- 
ed on oath that captain Barclay took 
that command as soon as sir James 
Yeo arrived on Lake Ontario. He 
also understood it would appear 
that thiscommand had been refused 
by Captain Mulcaster, on account 
ofthe exceedingly bad equipment of 
the flotiila, and its inadequacy in 
every respect for the purposes which 
it was intended to serve. He did 
not mean to impute any blame to 
captain Barclay, being perfectly 
able to conceivethat onsuch a point, 
where the means were short of the 
end “e purpose proposed to be ef- 
fected, a difference of feeling might 
very naturally prevail among meri- 
torious officers. If he were to cri- 
ticize the conduct of captain Bar- 
clay, how ever, he should rather 
think that it was rather a rash pro- 
ceeding to do as captain Barclay 
had done with means so very inade- 
quate to the object. But in point 
of fact, captain Barclay did accept 

the command of this flotilla, and it 
would appear in evidence that he 


joined it with one licftenant, one 
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surgeon, and 19 rejected seamen 
of the Lake Ontario squadron. This 
very powerful reinforcement was 
itself a pretty strong proof of the ins 
adequacy of the flotilla for its pur- 
poses, But with this reinforcement 
captain Barclay joined it,and found 
it, as he stated, altoge ther deficient 
in those respects in which it ought 
to have been amply supplied. He 
found it wanting in equipment, 
wanting in provisions, and deficient 
in=number and quality of men. 
Captain Barclay immediately, as he 
stated, sent a requisition to sir James 
Yeo for supplies; but these supplies 
were not furnished; for what reason 
it remained with the ministers to ex- 
plain. It was for them to say whe- 
ther the blame rested with sir James 
Yeo, or whether the supplies were 
refused because sir James had 
them not to give. With a further 
reinforcement of 50 seamen, and 
with 150 British seamen in all, cape 
tain Barclay began the campaign. 
This flotilla, as might naturally 
have been expected from such a 
state of preparation, was blocked up 
in Amherstsburg, where general 
Proctor’sarmy was stat tioned, by the 
American flotilla, which was ‘double 
in number of ships and guns, and in 
number and quality of seamen. 
Winter was coming on, provisions 
began to run short, the inhabitants 
having been fed on rations from 
the king’s stores. Captain Barclay 
had no means of procuring provi- 
sions for his squadron, and Proctor’s 
army, except by forcing his way 
through the blockading squadron ; 
and with the gallant spirit of a Bri- 
tish seaman, which had induced him 
at first to accept | of this heart-break- 
ing command, he accordingly ate 
tempted this enterprise. It appear- 
ed that at first he had the advantage; 
but the result was what might have 
been expected under the circum. 

stances 
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stances which had been stated— be well aware, that the war with 

the complete surrender of the whole America had not been duly prosecu.- 

of the flotilla to the enemy, Such ted. The noble viscount had ona 

were the facts and circumstances as former occasion stated a great num- 

they appeared in evidence before the _berof facts from pa pers taken out of 

court-martial. He meant also to his pocket, and then immediately 

move for the sentence, which was returned ipto his pocket again, for 

this: ‘That the capture of his ma- the purpose of justilying his conduct 

jesty’s late squadron was caused by in the administration of the navy, 

the very defective means captain and appeared to wonder that his no- 

Barclay possessed to equip them on ble relation (Grenville) was not 

Lake Erie; the wantofa sufficient perfectly convinced by such a di- 

number of able seamen, whom he. splay of facts that the naval depart. 

had repeatedly and earnestly re- menthadbeenwell managed. ‘These 

quested of sir James Yeo to be sent facts the noble viscount had offered 

to him; the very great superiority to prove to their lordships. Here, 

of the force of the enemy to the then, was a case to be answered; a 

British squadron ; and the unfortu- case depending not on mere assere 

nate early fall of the superior offi- tion or vague rumours, but a case 

cers in the action :—That itappear- supported by the solemn declara- 

ed that the greatest exertions had tion of intelligent and honourable 

been made by captain Barclay in men deciding upon the conduct 

equipping and getting into order the and character of a brother officer, 

vessels under his command; that and sworn to decide according to 

he was fully justified, under the ex- truth and substantial justice. On 

isting circumstances, in bringing the what grounds, then, could this mo- 

enemy to action; that the judge- tion be opposed? The object was 

ment and gallantry of captain Bar- to show is the flotilla on Lake 

clay, in taking his squadron intoac- Erie was not adequate to the pur- 

uon and during that contest, were poses for which it was intended. If 

highly conspicuous, and entitled the production of this document 

him to the highest praise ; and that should be refused, what must the 

the whole of the other officers and conclusion be? It could be only 
men of his majesty’s late squadron this,—-that the case as far as cone» 
conducted themselves in the most cerned the naval administration was” 

gallant manner; and did adjudge one which could not bear the light. 

the said captain Robert Heriot Bar- The noble viscount, as had already 

clay, his surviving officers and men, been stated, had defended himself 

to be most fully and honourably ac- _ by documents taken out of his pocke 

quitted.” A sentence more crimi- et, and then immediately returned 

natory of the naval administration into his pocket ; buc what were they 

| at home he could not wellconceive, to think of that mode of proceed- 

and therefor e it Was incumbent on ing, if this document were to be re- 

the noble viscount (Melville)to an- fused? After what had heen said 
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_swer. What was his object, then, in 


moving for this paper? lt wastogive 
the noble viscount an opportunity 
of defending his naval administra- 
tion. An opinion prevailed in the 
country, as the noble viscount must 





by the noble viscount on a former 
night, he waited with impatience to 
hear by what arguments the pre- 
sent motion was to be opposed! 
The motion with which he should 
conclude was, That an humble, ad- 

ress 










dress be presented to his royal high- 
ness the prince regent, praying that 
he would be graciously pleased to 
order to be latd betore their lord- 
ships the minutes of a court martial 
held on the 16th of September last 
on captain Barclay, the surviving 
officers and men of the fiotilla on 
Lake Erie; together with the sen- 
tence of that court. 

Lord Bathurst. lis objection to 
the present motion did not proceed 
from any apprehension of the result 
as far as respected the naval ad- 
ministration of the country and the 
conduct of ministers: his opposi 
tion to the motion rested upon very 
different grounds. But the noble 
Marquis was entirely mistaken in 
point of fact, when he said that the 
minutes of the court-martial had 
been published in newspapers and 
magazines. ‘lhe parole testimony 
might, perhaps, have been publish- 
ed, but not the written evidence. 
"This written evidence he was un- 
willing tohave at present produced ; 
and even it it had been published, 
as the noble marquis had stated, he 
should still have objected to the pro- 
duction. His objection rested upon 
this ground, thatif the minutes were 
produced under the present circum. 
stances and state of information on 
the subject, and entered on the re- 
cords of the house, they might be 
prejudicial to certain officers of the 
army and navy before they had an 
opportunity of making their de- 
fence. ‘The publications of the day 
perished with the day: but if these 
minutes were entered on their lord. 
ships’ journals, they might be a last- 
ine monument to the prejudice: of 
certain officers, before they had an 
Opportunity of stating what they 
had to say in their own vindication. 
Ithad become necessary for captain 
Barclay, in justification of his con- 
duct, to show that he had been com- 
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pelled to adopt the course which he 
had pursued. But sir James Yeo 
had written two letters to sir J. Bor- 
lase Warren, in which he stated 
that there could have been no want 
of provisions, because general Proce 
tor had been obliged to destroy a 
magazine of provisions on his re- 
treat. 2d. That the requisition had 
not been made to him in time. $d. 
That the supplies were actually on 
their way when the flotilla had come 
out. Captain Barclay had said that 
he had acted on the representations 
of general Proctor ; and it therefore 
became necessary that general Proc- 
tor also should be tried by a court- 
martial, There were, besides, two 
extracts of letters from sir George 
Prevost; in the first of which there 
appeared to be some encouragement 
given to the attempt of captain Bar- 
clay, while the other was of a diffe- 
rent tendency. When the whole 
case could be brought forward, 
these letters might be reconciled ; 
but that was a reason why the sub.e » 
ject should not for the present be 
investigated by their lordships. 
There was besides a general order 
by sir George Prevost, in which he 
reflected in the strongest language 
on the conduct of general Proctor 
and another officer, That might 
have been written under a shatp 
sense of disappointment, and it might 
be improper toenter it on their lord- 
ships’ journals, until it could be as« 
certained what defence general Proc. 
tor could make for himself. Sir 
James Yeo had said that captain 
Barclay did not apply in time. Cap- 
tain Barclay’s answer was, that he 
did apply in time; and it contained 
a strong recrimination on sir James 
Yeo; and it was necessary there- 
fore that sir James Yeo should have 
an opportunity of making some de- 
fence. The effect of sir James Yeo’s 
letter was, not that he could not 
B2 spare 
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spare the supplies, but that the re- 
quisition had not been made in time. 
‘Che blame, if there was any, did 
not, therefore, appear to rest with 
the government, the representations 
certainly not having reached them 
intime, In the mean while, consi- 
dering the manner in which the cha- 
racters of certain officers were im- 
plicated, the objection to the imme- 
diate production of these minutes 
appeared to rest upon very solid 
grounds ; and no advantage which 
could be gained by that production 
could compensate the inconvenience 
that must result from laying these 
papers on their lordships’ table be- 
fore the whole matter had been 
fully investigated. When that in- 
vestigation was completed, their 
lordships would have the whole 
subject before them, and then only 
could they come toa sound and just 
conclusion on the subject. 

Lord Grenviilee—He had cer- 
taigly expected that the grounds of 
this opposition, since an opposition 
was to be made, would have been 
stated by the noble viscount at the 
head of the naval department. He 
desired that noble viscount to attend 
to the situation in which he stood. 
A noble relation of his had stated 
that a strong impression rested on 
the public mind of misconduct inthe 
admiralty in the prosecution of this 
unhappy war in which we were en- 
gaged, ‘That such an impression 
did exist, was a fact too evident to 
be disputed, The noble viscount 
himself muse be aware of it. The 
answer of the noble viscount was, a 
statement of a variety of distinct 
facts which he pledged himself to 
prove to thehouse. But surely the 
noble viscount did not expect that 
their lordships would be satisfied 
with the mere statement on his part, 
with the sort of pocket testimony 


which he had produced and then 
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immediately replaced in his pocket, 
The noble viscount had stated these 
matters as facts which he was pre- 
pared to prove. In consequence of 
this, his noble relation had stated a 
strong prim facie case against the 
conduct of the naval department, 
resting not on vague rumours or as- 
sertions, which perhaps might be 
unfounded, but on the oaths of ho- 
nourable and intelligent men, who 
were sworn to investigate the truth 
and declare accordingly. ‘Their de- 
claration upon their oaths was, that 
the loss of the flotilla on Lake Erie 
was owing to the inadequate equip- 
ment of the squadron. Such was 
the cause which, in the opinion of - 
the court-martial, had led to that 
unhappy result. He was willing to 
believe that ministers would be en- 
abled to show that no blame rest- 
ed with them; but here was a strong 


primd facie case against them, on 


the authority of a court-martial, and 
to that an answer ought to be given. 
Then his noble friend (Bathurst) 
said, that his objection did not pro- 
ceed from any apprehension that 
ministers would not be able to show 
that they had anticipated the sup- 
plies to the full extent in which they 
might be wanted. His objection, 
he said, rested on other grounds; 
and he had stated that the evidence 
had not been altogether published 
in the newspapers and magazines. 
But it ought to be recollected that 
in this country justice was admini- 
stered with doors wide open. All 
the tribunals, and especially in cases 
of criminal trials, were open to the 
public ; and therefore, whether the 
proceedings of this court-martial 
had been fully published in newse 
papers and magazires or not, the 
whole of the evidence must be con- 
sidered as already completely pub- 
lic. Not a particle of evidence 
ought to be produced to affect the 

characte? 
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character of an officer, except in the 
face of the world; and God forbid 
that any evidence should ever be 
produced before a court-martial 
against any officer, with the inten- 
tion that such evidence should be 
kept secret! ‘The whole therefore 
must be considered as published. 
Then his noble friend had said that 
some new facts might appear with 
respect to the case of general Proc- 
tor. If this had been brought for- 
ward now for the first time, there 
might be something in the objec- 
tion: but whatever impression the 
evidence before the court-martial 
was calculated to produce, had been 
produced already. ‘That court was 
held at Plymo uth, in the hearing of 
the navy and the army, and of all 
the officers about whose opinions 
and judgement the parties must have 
been most anxious. There could, 
therefore, be no ground in this view 
of the case for withholding the pa- 
pers which were now called for by 
his noble relation. His noble friend 
then spoke of an order by sir George 
Prevost. It that had been a secret 
dispatch, there might possibly be 
some foundation for the objection : 

but the paper was produced before 
the coutt-martial. It was already 
public, and it was little less than 
an insult to the house of lords, 
to say that, from fear of publicity, 
a paper should not be produced 
to them, which had been produced 
before a court-martial. The paper 
was disclosed to the whole world, 
and yet they were to be told that 
it would be a grievous hardship 
to disclose to their lordships what 
had been published to the army 
and navy and to the world at large. 
With respect to the letters of sir 
James Yeo, this document was by no 
means confined to his not answe ring 
the cail made upon him, but related 
generally to the equipment of the 
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squadron; and their lordships were 
bound to inquire whether the blame 
did not rest with the government. 
The effects of the necessity of ex- 
posing the flotilla to such an un- 
equal contest were most disastrous 5 
not only on account of the loss of 40 
many brave officers and men, but 
on account of the general influence 
which the unfortunate result had 
upon the war in which we were un- 
happily engaged with America, No 
good reason had then been stated 
for refusing the production of this 
document. It ought not to be pro- 
duced, they said, because there ex- 
isted a possibility that the blame 
might be shified: but that was no 
reason why their lordships should 
not now have before them a docu- 
ment so material as this was. He 
did not know what might be the 
feelings of the noble viscount with 
respect to the opposition made to 
this motion by his noble friend ; 
but he knew what his own feelings 
would be if he stood in the noble vis- 
count’s situation. ‘The noble vis- 
count had stated a variety of facts 
in bis detence, and said that he was 
ready to prove these facts. An issue 
was tendered on some of these facts, 
and the answer was, *We do not 
choose to join issue on oneof them 
The marquis of Lansdowne rose 
in pursuance of his notice respecting: 
treaties. He begged leave to assure 
10ble lords, that his addressing 
them on the subject resulted from 
no imaginable wish to give unne- 
nessary inconvenience, from no per- 
tinacity of his own, but simply from 
the fe« ‘ling that he was but doing 
his parliament: iry duty in calling 
for the parliamentary grounds of 
measures which should not be suf- 
fered to pass into precedent without 
the most vigilant attention. Butif 
ever there was reason for entering 
into the fullest knowledge and ex- 
Lb 3 amination 
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amination of a covenant made by 

vernment, it was in the present 
uistance; when the treaty was not 
merely one entered into, and watt- 
ing for the period of its use, but 
wien it was, and bad been for some 
time, actually in use. This treaty 
was peculiar on other grounds, 
such as that of its being founded on 
a state of things utterly past. It 
was formed on the treaty of Schven- 
brun ; it was formed in the contem- 
plation of the existence of that great 
power which we had seen so lately 
extinguished ; it looked tothe reign 
of Bonaparte. There was another 
peculiarity,—the enormous expense 
with which its provisions were at- 
tended. The objection to the pro- 
duction of this treaty was, he under- 
stood, its not being ratified. He 
could see no difficulty in the objec- 
tion, It had been passed over al- 
ready in both form and substance. 
In form, in the instance of the Ame- 
rican treaty, negotiated by two ho- 
nourable friends of his, five or six 
years ago; it was laid on their lord- 
ships’ table, though the ratification 
of the American president had not 
been procured. As to the substance, 
it was true that there might be de- 
Jay, where there was a fair doubt of 
final ratification, when subsequent 
differences had arisen, and tor other 
causes. but here there were none. 
This treaty was not arranged by 
ambassadors or deputies, but by the 
principals themselves. If a treaty 
existed, cailing on the country for 
heavy expenditures, it was, at all 
events, fiting for parliament, that 
must provide for them, to know 
something of its grounds. Yes, if 
any thing could add to the duty of 
parliamentary vigilance in the case 
of such great public measures, it 
would be such enormous demands 
on the public purse, So far as had 
yet been ascertained by accounts 
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produced, the excess of naval and 
military expenses for the last year 
was not below 30 millions. This 
extraordinary addition to the con- 
templated burthens of the country 
undoubtedly called for some inqui- 
ry into the mode by which it grew 
out of our continental system, and 
what was to be for the present and 
the timetocome the nature of our re- 
lations with thecontinent of Europe. 
How these burthens were to affect 
our internal concerns, must mingle 
in the interest of the question. It 
wasimpossible not to look to the new 
state of our manufactures plunge- 
ing into competition withevery other 
country, and yet forced to struggle 
under such pressures. Ireland was 
not to be forgotten, whose finances, 
as it was said, were not more than 
adequate, with all her efforts, to her 
own expenses. A question strongly 
connected with all this was the use 
that was to be made ot this tnflu- 
ence, paid for asit was. It was im- 
possible not to fix a powerful curi- 
osity on the proceedings of congress, 
He of course expected to have no 
detail of its objects. He asked none 
from the prince regent’s speech, 
Butconsidering the grand part which 
England ougnt to sustain at that 
meeting, he certainly did expect to 
find explicitly and fully stated inthe 
speech, those principles on which 
we were to conduct our share of the 
negotiation, Of the congress, ashe 
knew little, he should say little: but 
it was impossible to shut one’s ears 
wholly to the rnmours that were 
passing, and schemes of aggrandise- 
ment and change were announced 
which forced men’s attention, He 
had heard something of not merely 
the destruction of the i: di p-ndent 
states of Italy, of Lucca, Genoa, 
and others, but even of alterations 
in the interior of Germany, which 
he could not sufficiently deprecate. 

Their 
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Their lordships had for many a year 
reasonto regret that Europeancrime 
the partition of Poland, There 
were perhaps few of any party who 
would not now ascribe the original 
calamities of the continent to that 
partition. ‘They all knew what even 
the latest results were of its being (to 
usethe French phraseas most barba- 
rous in its sound as in its meaning, ) 
cenationalized [twas left with its great 
military population for the purposes 
of the first military adventurer ; for 
any man that (like Bonaparte) was 
inclined to use its resources. How it 
had served him was now known ; 
and it conveyed an idea not uipro- 
fitable, if wisely felt, of its resources 
for war, when their lordships would 
know that Poland in the last war, 
even after all its losses and priva- 
tions, gave no less than from 80 to 
100,000 soldiers for the havoc and 
misery, or what might have been 
for the havoc and ruin, of the conti- 
nent. But that war had taught us 
one great lesson, It had taught 
that the defence of national tran- 
quillity was to be found in the local 
affection of the population to their 
country and government, To what 
was at length the deliverance of 
Europe to be ascribed ? ‘To its for- 
tified places, to its strong holds? 
No: they all sunk, they were all 
broken down and swept before the 
invader. ‘To its armies? No: the 
disciplined strength of the nations 
was undone,—the system of the 
most military kingdoms was pro- 
strated at once. And what restored 
the continent? It was that spirit 
of local affection which made every 
German gentleman an officer, and 
every German peasant a soldier. 
here Was a time, not long since, 
but nine months ago, when the great 
powers were alive to those consi- 
derations ; when, in that proud day 
of triumph, the proudest part was 
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their recognition. The pledges 
then given ought to be strong in 
every recollection; he could point 
out even the day. No farther back 
than the 16th of March he found 
them disclaiming all views of ag- 
grandisement ; and this not as to 
France alone. Their declarations 
went on to state the impolicy and 
injustice of attempting to unite na- 
tions whose differences of customs 
and feelings could not admit of as- 
sociation with the neighbouring na- 
tion, even in centuries, His lord- 
ship continued,—It was time, after 
our experience, to look to a higher 
standard than we hadhitherto adopt- 
ed. We must look to the natural 
rights of nations, Of all the powers 
of Europe, assuredly England was 
thatonemostcalled uponto stand for- 
ward in the assertion of that stand- 
ard, At present, how much at va- 
riance with it were the rumours 
scattered abroad of changes not 
merely embracing Poland, but in- 
terfering with constitutions already 
established ! For instance, Saxony. 
He would not now speak ot her ser- 
vices, not of the important part acte 
ed by herinthe Thirty years’ war,;not 
inthe struggle of Marta Teyesa, nor 
how largely she had contributed to 
the general civilization, or how 
happy and numerous a population 
she sheltered. She was now to be 
crushed, lLusatia, now discovered 

to be anew acquisition,—it was one 

of 300 years back,—was to be taken 

from her. Lusatia, the gift of Aus-_ 
triafor services done to her, was now 

to be dismembered by the act of 
Austria, and Saxony to be aban- 

doned to another government. He 

hoped it would not be assigned as 

the cause of this, that Saxony had 

taken part with France. If that 

were the reason, there would bea 

quick end of all the secondary states 

of Europe. If the great men who 
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constructed the treaty of Westpha- 
lia had thus done, where would 
have been the German constitution? 
What would have become of Savoy 
long since ? But w! hich o f thepreater 
powers of the continent was not in- 
fected with that alt: ince? What 
vas to become of Austria, that had 


joined the continental system, and 


embarked in the war against Rus- 
sia? But look above all to Saxony. 
It was me known i it, before Aus. 
tria had declared, Saxony had en- 
tered intoas: ‘cret treaty with her, by 
which she was to join the Austrian 
arms. Bonaparte entered Ger- 
many. Saxony was overrun before 
Ausiria declared. Saxony was un- 
assisted, and in military possession 
of France after the battle of Lurzen. 
The Saxon king was forced to re. 
turn to his dominions for the pro- 
tection of the people, and his sub- 
mission was withoutasingle attempt 
on the part of Austria. But look 
to the great day of German tri- 
ul mph —the battle of Lei psic. Look 
at the service of the S$ lazon troops 
while the conflict was still doubtful. 
They came forward confiding in 
the declared principle of the allies, 
and we know how much they con- 
tributed to turn the day. Would 
they have done this, had we said to 
them, We are going to extinguish 
your country? «It was on grounds 
of justice and respect for national 
rights that we could alone hope to 
sustain the permanent peace of Eu- 
rope. A resolute and unrelaxing 
adherence to such princip les wouk j 
put into the | ernments 
un mstruiment more potent for pub- 
lic safety than any other that could 
be devised. Eurcpe might be now 
quiet, but who coulk 


Hands Of gov 
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1 answer how 
BOOT iS qu et mi: hr be Gi sturbed ? 


or what enemy might not arise? 


or whether some great military ge- 
tuius might pot again Start fo rth to 











take advantage of the general diss 
content, or whether even Europe 
might not again see that extraordi- 
nary being, ‘who was now exiled to 
Elba, coming forward to take ano- 
ther eagle-flight for power ; com ing 
to display 

« The terrors of his beak, and lightnings of 

his eye ?” 

His lordship here regretted the 
length at which he had been forced 
to trouble the house; he spoke from 
a sense of parliamentary duty, when 
great burthens were pressing on the 
country ; when heavy demands 
were about to be made; with an 
army to maintain on the continent ; 
with the drain of an American war; 
with the competition of foreign in- 
dustry and cheapness threatening 
our manufactures. He could not sit 
silent, when the question was how 
to lighten those difficulties, or 
the purpose of taking the first siep, 
and informing their lordships of 
some part of our situation, he should 
now move for * copies of the en- 
gagements entered into by us with 
forei ign powers for the maintenance 
of troops on the continent.” 

The earl of Liverpocl began by 
observing, that there was much in 
the speech of the noble m: uquis to 
which he must refrain from advert- 
ing at the present moment; not that 
he undervalued any one of the toe 
pics there introduced, but a fitter 
time for explanation would arrive, 
when it would be the duty of the 
prince regent’s servants to state at 
the same time what they had done, 
andthe principles on which they had 
acted. He thought that the house 
would feel with him, that much 
could not be said on a variety of the 
topics which the noble marquis had 
touched upon, without materially 
atfecting those interests which were 
now under discussion in the con- 
gress of European powers. He 
trusted 
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trusted also he should be able to 
show that the object of the noble 
Jord, in moving the present address, 
would be sufficiently gained tn an- 
other though a less formal way. 
He should, however, first state some 
of the prominent circumstances 
which occasioned our keeping alarge 
force on the continent in British pay. 
When the allies entered Paris in the 
spring,one course which they might 
have pursued was, that of signing 
an armistice, and leaving a general 
peace to be settled at a congress to 
be held at Vienna or any other con- 
venient place; but they adopted a 
diferent course, and one which he 
thought was marked with much 
wisdom, They determined that no 
time should be lost in settling the 
peace of Europe with France her- 
self ; and that whatever points re- 
mained for future settlement be- 
tween the other powers of Europe, 
should be adjusted afterwards, leav- 
ing none unsettled as far as they re- 
lated to France in particular. Had 
the allies while in Paris adopted the 
plan of an armistice merely, it was 
quite plain that, withdrawing their 
urmies to the frontiers, they must 
have there kept them up to their full 
amount; and even though a peace 
was signed, he thought it must be 
obvious that there was a necessity 
similar in kind, though not in de- 
gree, for keeping up a large military 
force. Considering the convulsions 
with which Europe had been torn, 
it seemed to grow out of the very 
nature of the case; that the allies, 
either by a tacit or open understand- 
ing, should maintain on foot a pow- 
erful body of troops. Under these 
circumstances, would the noble lord 
or any one else have recommended 
that Britain, looking to aeconomy 
solely, should withdraw the whole 
of her force from the continent, and 
feavethe other powers tothempelves? 
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The argument did not, however, 
rest solely upon general grounds, 
there were special grounds on which 
every British subject felt his inter- 
ests deeply involved ; for, whatever 
diversity of opinion had existed as 
to the degree of our interference in 
continental affairs, there never had 
been any difference of opinion as to 
the importance of the independence 
of Holland and the Low Countries 
to the interests of Britain. He re- 
collected Mr. Fox himself, once, 
when the subject of negotiation was 
debated, declaring, that if there was 
any chance of regaining or defend- 
ing the Low Countries, no exertions 
ought to be reckoned too great, and 
that war ought to be continued tor 
that object alone. When this then 
was one of the very points which re- 
quired to be adjusted, would any 
noble lord have asked ministers to 
bring home our armies, and leave it, 
as well as every other great interest, 
to be provided for by our allies ex- 
clusively? The policy, indeed, of 
maintaining a force onthe continent, 
under such circumstances, was prior 
and paran.ount to the actual en- 
gagement to that effect; and any 
minister would have been pronoun- 
cedcriminal by hiscountry, who had 
not discharged this great duty. He 
had now to assert upon the ground 
of experience, that the keeping up 
ofa British force in the Netherlands 
had produced a beneficial effect. 
He could appeal to the hundreds of 
persons now in London, and who 
had visited that part of the conti- 
nent, whether it had not had the ef- 
fect of conciliating and consoling 
the people there, showing them that 
we felt an interest in their welfare, 
and proying to them that we would 
not give up the protection of those 
who had at all times shown them- 

selves attached to this country. 
He had next to observe, that 
about 
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about the end of June last a treaty 
was concluded, by which the allied 
powers did agree to keep up a spe- 
cified force for the maintenance of 
tranquillity on the continent. When 
the treaty with France was discuss- 
éd in the last session, no objection 
was made from any quarter to a 
British force being kept up with this 
view, The vote, of credit of last 
session, which naturally afforded an 
opportunity of attacking or ques- 
tioning this policy, passed also with- 
cutcalling forthany remark; though 
on moving the address on that sub- 
ject, on the 20th of July, he di- 
stinetly recollected his having stated 
that the vote was called for, partly 
on account of the American war, 
and partly to support a British force 
on the continent until the negotia- 
tions at Vienna were brought to a 
conclusion, He just now, however, 
recollected that this vote did not 
pass without some observations from 
a noble baron not now in this coun- 
try (lord Holland) ; though they 
were so little of a hostile nature 
that the address was adopted nemine 
dissentiente. But the noble marquis 
complained that this measure of 
policy expoaed the country to im- 
mense expense, and urged that par- 
liament had aright to full informa- 
tion on the subject. He agreed with 
the noble lord, that the house and 
the country were entitled to ample 
information, both as to the amount 
of the force employed and the ex- 
tent of the expenditure created. 
There was no disposition on the part 
of ministers to withhold the conven- 
tions themselves ; but as they had 
not yet undergone the formality of 
ratification, he trusted that their 
lordships would be satisfied for the 
present with their substance. He 
was prepared, when the proper time 
arrived, to defend their policy, and 


felt convinced that they had already 











produced the most beneficial ef. 
fects. 

The marquis of Lansdowne ex. 
plained, and agreed to insert the 
words ‘or substance ”’ after the 
word “copy” in his address ; after 
which it was put, and carried gem, 
con.— Adjourned, , 

House of commons, Nov, 14.— 
New writs were ordered to be issued 
for the county of Glamorgan, in the 
room of ‘Thomas Windham, esq., 
deceased ; for the borough of New- 
port in the Isle of Wight, in the 
room of sir Leo. Wm. Holmes, 
bart., deceased ; and for the borough 
of Aylesbury, in the room of Tho- 
mas Hussey, esq., who has accepted 
the Chiltern hundreds. 

The chancellor of the exchequer 
brought up the substance of the con- 
vention concluded subsequent to the 
treaties of Chaumont and Paris, be- 
tween Great Britat: and the empe- 
rors of Austria and Russia and the 
king of Prussia. 

Mr. Croker moved the second 
reading of the seamen and petty of- 
ficers’ relief bill; which was done 
accordingly, and to be committed 
to-morrow, 

Colonel Palmer deferred his mo- 
tion respecting the proceedings of 
the court-martial on colonel Quen- 
tin, which stood for this day, to 
Thursday, 

The house then went into a com. 
mittee of supply; previous to which 
the enced of the exchequer 
moved that the several accounts on 
the navy debts, exchequer bills, and 
bills of credit, be referred to the said 
committee. 

Sir G, Warrender (a lord of the 
admiralty) said, that as the war 
was unfortunately still carrying on 
with the United States of America, 
M was necessary that a certain num- 
ber of ships and seamen should be 
yetkeptin employ. He begged leave, 
owever, 
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however, to state that the expenses 
would relate solely tothe fleet afloat. 
He moved, therefore, that 70,000 
sen should be voted for the service 
of 1815, including 15,000 marines. 
Ordered. Also, that 1,615,2502. 
be granted to his majesty for wages 
for the said 70,000 men, at the rate 
of 1/. 15s. per month for thirteen 
months, 
Mr. Ponsonby expressed his sur- 
rise that the right hon. gentleman 
should thus bring forward his com- 
mittee of supply, without giving the 
house the slightest information as to 
what were the financial measures 
he had in contemplation. It was 
somewhat extraordinary that par- 
liament should have been called to- 
gether at so early a period, unless 
there was some pressing call for pe- 
cuniary aids on the part of his ma- 
jesty’s government, Scarcely three 
months had elapsed since the two 
houses were prorogued, and now in 
the short period he had just men- 
tioned it had been foyind necessary 
again to assemble them The speech 
did not assign one single cause for 
so doing; he could therefore see 
no quarter from whence to draw in- 
formation, but from the information 
to be derived from the right hon. 
gentleman. A pretty general con- 
jecture had gone abroad, that mo- 
hey was much wanted by the go. 
vernment ; and if that were really 
the case, it behoved the right hon. 
gentleman to enter into a general 
Statement of the finances, in order 
to satisfy parliament as to the pro- 
priety of granting what might be 
required. He had with the utmost 
attention read the speech, and from 
any thing he could find in it he was 
free to confess, that he had not in- 
genuity enough to enable him to 
form even a fair conjecture why 
parliament had been so suddenly 
called together. To refuse’ posi« 
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tively the vote now proposed might 
seem very harsh, and, in fact, was 
almost impossible, from the incon. 
venience and injury-Which might in 
consequence accrue to the public 
service. He had heard some time 
since that there was a general ex- 
pectation of a large loan being re- 
quired, and a considerable alarm 
had taken place in consequence, es- 
pecially as it had been supposed that 
there was an extraordinary diffe- 
rence of opinion between the right 
honourable gentleman and the mo- 
neyed men on that subject. He (Mr. 
P.) had also seen an account of a 
meeting between a number of the 
principal merchants of the city, in 
which a gentleman was called to the 
chair who had formerly beenamem- 
ber tor the city of London, and who 
had always given his support to the 
government, as if it had been the 
best possible government in the 
world; but who, on the occasion to 
which he was then alluding, had 
shown by the proceedings, in con- 
sequence of the several mectings 
held between his majesty’s ministers 
and the committee of which he was 
at the head, that the measures pro- 
posed to he adopted by the best of 
all possible governments were the 
worst of all possible measures, and. 
highly injurious to the best and 
most important interestsof the great 
body of the merchants. He should 
therefore, previously to giving his 
sanction to the vote now proposed, 
be glad to hear from the right hon. 
gentleman some reason why he had 
thus abruptly summoned parliae 
ment to meet; and, having met, 

hat were the financial calls that 
he had it in contemplation to make 
on them. 

The chancellor of the exchequer 
said, he could see no reason for the 
surprise expressed by the right hon. 


gentleman who had just sat down, 
as 
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as he must be well aware that witha 
very few exceptions it had always 

een customary for the English par- 
liament to mect before Christmas ; 
and November was oftener the 

xonth in which it met than any 
other. With respect to the financial 
subjects to which the right hon. gen- 
tieman had alluded, andon which he 
scemned to wish for information, he 
must say, that if the right honour- 
able gentleman directed his views 
to any of those points which consti- 
tuted the branchesof what wasterm- 
ed the budget, and wished him to 
speak as to them, the right honour- 
able gentleman must be sensible 
they could not be brought forward 
at this period of the year. Sucha 
circumstance had never been heard 
of. They depended so much on es- 
timates yet to be made, and expen- 
diture which was as yet but very 
imperfectly known, that it was al- 
together impossible to think of them 
with the shghtest degree of propri- 
ety at present. However, he had 
no objection to giving such expla- 
nations on the subject of finance as 
related to the mutters which he 
meant to submit to the considera- 
tion of the house belore Christmas, 
and which he hoped would remove 
those doubts that seemed to press so 
much on the mind of the right ho- 
nourable gentleman. With respect 
to what he had said on the subject 
of a large joan, the right honourable 
gentleman could not be mare sur. 

rised than he was when he first 
Peard it. He had never conceived 
an idea of proposing a loan, or even 
the fundin ote cchequer bills, pre- 
vious to the Christmas recess. All 
he now proposed to do, was to for- 
ward in their ordinary course the 
annual tax bills, and to provide for 


the payment of about two-thirds of 


outstanding exchequer bills, which 


made about 15,000,000/.  Parlia- 








ment, however, had already paid off 
§,000,000/. that made the sum only 
12,000,0007., which instead of an 
increase was a reduction. ‘These 
were the only matters of finance 
that it was his intention to bring for- 
ward at present. The right honour- 
able gentleman had alluded to meet- 
ings which had taken place between 
several of the merchants of London 
and lord Liverpool and himself. The 
result of those meetings was pretty 
well known to the public; but as 
they had been brought before the 
house at present, he should offer a 
few observations as to the steps 
which had been taken by his majes- 
ty’s ministers from the commence- 
ment of the warehousing duties. In 
1803, when a stagnation to a cere 
tain degree was brougi.t on our 
commerce by the restrictions of the 
continental system adopted and en- 
forced by Bonaparte on all the 
powers in Europe under his con- 
trol, goods were allowed to remain 
in warehouses during a certain time, 
on paying the duties which were 
stipulated by the act of parliament. 
In 1809, when the enemy’s plan of 
continental restrictions had been 
more matured, and was brought to 
bear in full force, a temporary in- 
dulgence had béen granted to the 
merchants, and a power vested in 
the commissioners of customs to al- 
low the merchants to withdraw such 
parts of their goods for home con- 
sumption, as might seem proper to 
the said commissioners, on the pay- 
mentof the duties for the goods only 
thus made use of. In every case 
such iidulgencies were from time to 
tmeenlarged, under the ideaof their 
being always considered as merely 
of a temporary nature; but such 
had been the unfavourable state of 
our commerce with the continent, 
it had been found necessary to con- 
tinue them till near the end of last 

year. 
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year. On the 25th of November 
1813, the commissioners of the trea- 
sury gave notice that these indul- 
gencies must cease, but that they 
would be continued to the Ist of 
June following, beyond which they 
could not be extended except in very 
particular cases, ‘The merchants, 
however, in May applied for further 
indulgence; and the lords of the 
treasury wrote to the commissioners 
of the customs, informing them that 
their lordships had extended the n- 
dulgence to the 30th of October, 
but that, if the goods warehoused 
were not then taken out, they would 
be preceeded against according to 
law. Some time after, a representa- 
tion was made by several merchants 
craving still further indulgence, un- 
der pretence of never having heard 
ofthe abovementioned order; others 
declared they had always supposed 
it was never intended to be executed, 
Lord Liverpool had had several in- 
terviewswith the merchants ; and in 
order to accommodate them as far 
as was possible, consistently with 
the true interestsof government and 
ot the public, several modifications 
had taken place, and fresh regula- 


» 
. 


tions had been made as to the arti- 
cles of coffee, Peruvian bark, and 
burilia, for which the treasury had 
granied extension of twelve 
months, Notwithstanding all this, 
and the repeated and continued en- 
largements granted by government, 
many misrepresentations had gone 
abread for the purpose of mislead- 
ing the public mind. It had been 
stated, that by this call on the mer- 
chants by government, asum would 
be raised amounting to several mil- 
lions. Nothing could be further 
from the truth. In the bonded ac- 
count it appeared that the highest 
amount of the duties to be paid 
would only be 1,200,000/. ; half the 

oods would be exported, for which 

fre was a drawback of the duty ; 
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so that government could not get 
more that 300,0007, for.which four 
months were allowed to be paid by 
instalments, so that only 75,0004. 
was to be paid down. He himself 
had taken the opinion of every cus 
tom-house officer who had a know- 
ledge of this subject ; and they were 
uniformly of,opinion, that some. 
thing was not done by way of settle- 
ment of these accounts, the most se- 
rious injury must arise to governe 
ment. If suffered to proceed, there 
would be no possibility of windin 
up the accounts, the entries of whick 
at present amounted io 1,000 folio 
volumes. He was prepared to con- 
cede a considerable extension of the 
indulgence ; but previous to that, 
there must be an actual and com- 
plete winding-up of the account. 
Mr. Barmy said this question 
was of the highest importance to the 
merchants ot the city of London. 
The greater part of the right hon, 
gent ieman’s dareument resied on the 
cpinions of revenue ofiicers, who nae 
turally bent their views to the best 
and speedi¢st means of serving the 
revenue, no matter for the concerns 
of the merchants, There were two 
questions to be asked in the present 
case: Ist, Whether it was right to 
break up the bonded system ; and 
9d, If it were, what was the best 
manner of doing it? What he most 
complained of was, that im all his ine 
terviews with the merchants, the 
right honourable gentlemar had 
never so clearly explained his inten 
tions to them as he mighthavedone. 
He only said, they would be informs 
ed of the intentions of government, 
and then out came a dry notice that 
was not understood. he great 
najority of merchants who-~had 
goods warehoused never expected 
that government would think of 
breaking up the bonded system. It 
was only within two months that it 
was found out government were in 
earnest ; 
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eafnest ; and on so short a notice to 
send out goods at this time of the 
year, they must go under every 
disadvantage, and the ineasure 
would produce the most ruinous 
consequences to the mercantile in- 
terest. He thought the right ho- 
nourable gentleman had listened 
with too mitch attentfon to the re- 
venue officers, and too little to the 
merchants whose interests were so 
deeply aifected by this measure. If 
the right hon. gentleman persisted 
in his present plan, he should think 
it his duty to move, to refer the’sub- 
ject to a committee above stairs, 

lowever, if the intention of the 
right hon, gentleman was to have 
all these matters finally settled, and 
then to start afresh, he had no ob- 
jection to meet him on that ground, 
and it would be the same to him 
whether it were done by act of par- 
liament or in any other way. All 
he wished for was a good bonded 
system, the want of which caused 
great distrust and want of confi- 
dence among foreigners. He should 
therefore at present wait to see 
what system the right hon, gentle- 
man meant to propose, 

Mr, Tierney said,on the subject of 
the supposed loan and the com- 
munication thereon, that it appeared 
to be only necessary forsome persons 
to say that a certain measure was 
contemplated ; and if the chancellor 
of the exchequer did not contradict 
it, it was taken for granted by 
many. Against the character and 
honour of that right honourable 
gentleman he had never even heard 
a single whisper; but in his mode 
of communication the public had 
not.a full advantage, for the bank 
did not make it immediately known 
in the city. There was ro doubt 
that the funds were considerably af- 
fected by the idea of a large loan 
before Christmas. However, as it 


had been said, the news that there 
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was to be no loan had spread from 
one friend to another: and those 
who had early means of knowing 
the contradiction of the report, had 
the opportunity of making any sum 
of money they pleased. The pub. 
lic, as he understood, did not know 
the fact for two days, during which 
time great fluctuations occurred 
in the funds. But how did all 
this happen? How came it that 
the people in the city could give 
half an hour’s credit te the ru- 
mour of a loan, after the enor- 
mous grants so recently made by 
parliament? Could it be believed 
that the minister wanted 2 large 
sum? It appeared that the city 
had no great confidence in the wis- 
dom of the financial arrangements 
of the government. It should have 
seemed impossible that a new loan 
could be wanted, or that the chan- 
cellor of the exchequer could have 
made co fallacious an estimate. But 
whether he meditated a loan or not, 
it was now clear that he wanted 
money. People were wrong in 
their first notion as to the means, 
but right in their ideas as to his 
wanting the money. When he 
said nine millions would be suffi- 
cient, the fact was that he want- 
ed ninetcen, He would not, either 
in the king’s speeh or his own, 
tell the house why parliament were 
assembled, but he made them feel 
the reason for it. He would not 
say “ it isthe consequence of my 
wrong estimate ;"’ but the vote to 
be called for proved that it was 
from no other cause. If he re- 
fused his vote on that night, he 
might be told he was stopping the 
supplies. He meant no such thing: 
he hid not wish to embarrass the 
necessary Operations of the govern- 
ment. But why want money now? 
Why were the grants so insufficient? 
Was it proper respect to the house 
to say * I want money,” and no- 


thing 
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thing more, without a syllable to 
say why the last supply was not 
enough for all the year, or whether 
any additional services had been 
performed which demanded addi- 
tional supplies ? The right honour- 
able gentleman thought it enough 
for them to vote the money, and 
then go about their business, There 
were not the same reasons now as 
last year, when, under peculiar cir- 
cumstances, ali was granted that 
was demanded, no questions asked, 
no remarks made: but when every 
one put his shoulders to the wheel 
to enable government to make the 
most of the improved situation of 
foreign affairs. Now, after peace 
and the rejoicings for peace, matters 
were on a different footing. The 
minister might have had more 
money last session, if he had only 
said it was necessary ; but he con- 
cealed the amount of outstanding 
demands, and did not take loan 
enough when he might have done 
it; for which he (Mr. T.) could not 
thank him, because he had done an 
injury to the public credit and con- 
fidence in money transactions by 
concealment of actual want, and 
not telling them openly their true 
situation. He would not vote for a 
sixpence more than what the right 
honourable gentleman would say 
was necessary for the business of 
government till next January. He 
evidently wanted to shove them off 
ull next meeting of parliament. 
After he had got the money, they 
would know wken an adjournment 
Was to take place, and then they 
would be dismissed till February, 
{f members were not there at the 
mere beck of the minister, they 
must bind him to consult parlia- 
ment early in January.. Gentlemen 
had more business to do this session 
than they had for years past. The 
season of our foreign troubles and 
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difficulties was now happily done 
away: but he would affirm that 
there never was a period in which 
so much was necessary to be done 
concerning our internal affairs. The 
state of our finances required to be 
examined minutely, and probed to 
the quick; and not a moment was 
to be lost in the appointment of a 
committee to examine and report 
upon the situation of our incomeand 
expenditure, The result would show 
not merely a necessity of economy, 
but of some new and extraordinary 
measures to enable us, with a peace 
establishment, to face all our finan- 
cial difficulties, He should take the 
liberty of stating a little of what he 
meant, Look at the progress of our 
army extraordinaries, and it would 
be found that in 1810 they were 
taken at 2,750,000/. but were found 
short by 687,000/. This deficiency 
was made good, and the next year 
we gave 3,200,000/., when a defi- 
ciency appeared of 2,300,000/. That 
was paid off, and the extraordinaries 
were taken at 5,000,000/ ; but even 
with that sum 4,000,000 more 
were afterwards wanted. Well, 
then, 9,000,000/. were taken, and 
now 10,000,000/. additional were 
required, This was the progress of 
the busigess, and yet the right ho- 
nourable gentleman thought it suf- 
ficient to put into the king’s speech 
that the revenue was flourishing. 
He, on the contrary, would assert 
that it was in a most miserable 
state. A more deliberate falsehood 
was never put into the royal mouth, 
than to say that the revenue was in 
a flourishing state. The question 
was not whether we collected 
greater revenues than formerly, but 
whether they were adequate to the 
demands. Ten millions, twenty 
years ago, might have been ade- 
quate, and a proof of flourishing 
times; but the case was not so now. 
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The revenue was any thing else 


than flourishing, for it was not 
equal to meet the burthens. He 
had drawn upa paper, from which 
he proceeded to read a variety of 
statements in proof of his assertions. 
He had ‘assumed some premises to 
calculate upon, such as to suppose 
we should be at peace in January, 
and he took his calculations of in- 
come and expenditure from January 
last. He had, from some circum- 
stances, expected a great increase, 
but the returns since last January 
were imperfect: he should, how- 
ever, assume an increase of a few 
hundred thousands. In this view 
the consolidated fund debt was 
$5,357,000/. to which was to be 
added the average proportion for 
England of 234,0007. making a total 
income of all taxes of 41,591,0007, 
round numbers, and no more, 
unless they went on the 10th of Oct. 
lat, and added about 4$00,000/. 
That was all the income side of the 
account. Then there were the 
charges and interest, the 495,0007, 
for the emperor of Germany, the 
outstanding exchequer bills about 
$0 millions, which he should sup- 
pose funded at 75 in the 3S per 
cents., the one per cent. on the sink- 
ing fund, the winding up of the 
war accounts, which h® took at 
20,000,000/. the interest,the charges 
of the consolidated fund, &c. all 
which, after deducting 204,000/. 
payable by Ireland, amounted to 
40,534,000/. Bevond that we were 
to add the 15.17ths on the Irish 
funds, being 687,000/. making in all 
41,021,000/7, and leaving a surplus 
of about 570,0007. to meet her 
peace establishment, and no person 
could show him where a farthing 
more was to be had. Then what 
was to become of Ireland? The day 
was mow at hand when we must 
look at finances, not with a view to 








get through a session, but to. thé 
general situation of the emprre. He 
then stated the leading items of the 
income and expenditure of lreland, 
of which the income would amount 
to 4,787,000/. British currency, 
arainst which was to be set the 
charges and interest on the debt, 
the civil list of 451,0002. the sums 
for hospitals, &e. 154,000/. and 
other matters. The conclusion he 
drew from the statements of Irish 
finances was, that for 5,000,000/. of 
expenditure there was a cleliciency 
of income of 502,000/. The whole 
income for Great Britain and Ire- 
land would be 46,377,000/. includ. 
ing all branches, and the whole ex- 
penditure 46,312,0007. which would 
leave a balance of 15,0CC# and no- 
thing more, So that, if peace were 
settled on the first of next January, 
there was not a moment to be lost 
in providing for our establishment. 
Whatever it might be, he should for 
the present decline going into 1t, but 
the whole of it must be provided 
for. Recollect, however, that this 
was all we had for that object, 
Where the rest was to come from, 
he did not then expect the right 
hon. gentleman would tell him: but 
the house ought to inquire, and in- 
stitute a committee on this most in- 
teresting state of the finances.— 
Where, then, were the minister’s 
resources? He might have one, 
perhaps, in the result of his plans 
respecting the sinking fund, By 
that plan he had certainly hitherto 
saved taxes, but he had done great 
mischief by it. He had heard speak 
of a bag of 100 millions to take out 
whenever a war commenced; but 
he believed no nation*tver had such 
a bag. ‘The minister could net 
take more than 30 millions qut of 
his bag. Contrary to the trium- 
phant language used, we had now 
got through 238 millions, excegoe, 
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80 millions. What would become 
bf the sinking fund? Had not the 
story of the bag got into the city? 
Then its operations were beginning. 
It was 4,400,000/. worse than it 
might have been, had the right hon. 
§ entleman never been heard of, 
aough what he had taken from it, 
and what he had abstained from 
adding to it. At this day there 
would have been 15 millions instead 
of 11 millions, as by his manage- 
ment was the case, “Again, the pro- 


portion of the sinking fund was only 


as a 62d part of 100, instead of being 
a40th. The war taxes remaining 
were about 9,690,000/, from which 
deductions must now be made, and 
he might take them at six millions 
and a half: but they could not 
continue so in peace. One half, he 
was informed, was as much as could 
be rendered available of them in 
peace. Goto the sinking fund, and 
then there would remain a sum of 
five millions) He implored the 
house to consider; that without any 


‘further continuance of war, but 


leaving it 6 at once, they would 
have no more than five millions at 
disposal to meet the new establish- 


‘ment. Where, then, were the re- 


sources? He hoped to see no fresh 
inroads upon the sinking fund. Per- 
haps a loan would be the best mode: 
But what would be thought of a 
loan in peace? What else was to 


‘be done? There was the property 


tax. He had already stated, that 
he considered that as expiring next 
Aprils; but the minister said that 
Was not so clear: however, he 
should not bring forward his mea- 
sure till after the recess. But why 
not! The question seemed decided. 
T he war taxes and the bank re- 
aa. wee measures to last till 
sixmonths after peace; the property 
tax till the end Pe the’ preset war, 


and till the signature of a definitive 
1815, 
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treaty of peace. Now that must 
relate to the war then existing, ac- 
cording to two acts of parliament 
on the subject, The right hon. 
gentleman could not dispute this; 
the acts expressed it, and the words 
«“ and no longer’? were added. It 
éver the public faith was pledged, 
it was pledged distinctly in this case. 
If the house were adjourned before 
this question came on, where would 
be the time and opportunity for the 
public to petition against the con- 
tinuance of the property tax? He 
(Mr. ‘I’.) thought, on its first pro- 
posal, and thought still, that it was 
an unequal Aer unjustifiable tax ; 
though there might be circum- 
stances to render it necessary, from 
the impracticability of resorting to 
any other that was adequate. He 
had certainly consented and assisted 
in increasing it, and he prayed to 
God to forgive him for it. But he 
felt himself so much the more 
bound to see that faith was kept 
with the country respecting the du- 
ration of so grievous a burthen, It 
was a tax not to be justified, but on 
the impossibility of carrying on the 
war without it. No gentleman 
could argue inits favour. Its con- 
tinuation was dangerous: it must 
promote emigrations not merely for 
pleasure or education, but emigra- 
tions that would take away capital. 
People might say there was not suf+ 
ficient safety afforded to capital 
abroad ; but was there a in 
the temptation of being saved irom 
the property tax? He entertained 
not the least doubt that the hearts 
of the public were sound, their ener- 
gies powerful, and that we were yet 
capable of t xe things: but if res 
liance on the honesty and integrity 
of parliament were taken away, 
what disastrous consequencés might 
not fellow? Could any meaning 
be more strongly expressed than - 
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the act? Whatever gentlemen better 
acquainted with the matter might 
know, he was sure that the great 
body of the people looked to peace as 
a period fortaking off taxes: butif the 
property tax were taken off, he was 
well aware that other heavy taxes 
must be laid on to make good our 
deficiencies, ‘The war expenditure 
had necessarily increased our sy- 
stem of taxation: his great point was 
to beg and to implore the house to 
look all the difficulties in the face ; 
not to indulge in gloomy opinions, 
but to think that there was not an 
hour to spare in considering fully, 
what taxes the public might be re- 
lieved from, what could be added 
to if necessary, and what retrench- 
ments could be effected. If they 
did not make up their minds to do 
this, they would desert and betray 
their duty tothe country. ‘There 
is now,’’ said he, * an end to Bona- 
parte; and, I hope, an end to the 
enormous power of France; peace 
and external security are returned : 
but [do affirm, in my place, that 
unless we examine and probe to the 
bottom our financial affairs, the peo- 
ple in'a few years hence will curse 
us for our neglect of our duty.” In 
mtroducing this subject at some 
length, he must trust to the indul- 
gence of the house. Not knowing 
when an adjournment would take 
place, he had thought it his duty to 
make those observations; and he 
should be amply repaid, if any one 
gentleman was induced to consider 
ahe subject seriously. 

The chancellor of the exchequer 
persoety agreed with the right 

onourable gentleman (Mr. Tier- 
ney) that the financial situation of 
the country was a subject of the 
highest importance, and entitled to 
the best consideration -which the 
house could bestow upon it. He 


trusted, that when it should be 








brought regularly before the horse, 
they would meet it in the manly 
way recommended by the right 
honourable gentleman, and that 
there would be no indisposition to 
look the question in the face. It 
would be then for the consideration 
of parliament, whether any or what 


retrenchments could be made, what 


amount of peace establishment it 
was necessiry to maintain, and 
what financial ‘measures it would 
be most advisable to adopt, to pro- 
vide for the necessary expenditure. 
At present he rose principally for 
the purpose of exculpating himself 
from two heavy charges which had 
been brought against him by the 
right honourable gentleman. The 
first was, That he had wilfully kept 
back from the house a statement of 
those supplies which he himself fore- 
saw to be necessary and unavoid- 
able. In answer to this, he must 
say that he had most distinctly 
stated to the house, the disappoint- 
ment he had felt at finding the sup- 
plies required to exceed so con- 
siderably the estimate he had pre- 
sented. In the department of the 
navy, the arrears due to the dis- 
charged seamen, and to the prison- 
ers returned to this country, were 
greater than had been supposed. 
The continuance of the American 
war, also, made it impossible to 
make so great a reduction in the 
naval force as was at first contem- 
plated. As to the other great branch 
of our service, the army establishe 
ment, it was not that the expendi- 
ture had been larger than was cal- 
culated, but it came upon the coun- 
try more suddenly than was ex- 
pected, and the payments were re- 
quired to be made sooner than it 
was supposed that they would be 
wanted. The other charge was of 
greater nitude. He was char- 
ged with having put a deliberate 

falsehood 
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falsehood into the mouth of the 
prince regent, in making him repre- 
sent the revenue in a most Hourish- 
ing situation, when, according to 
the right honourable gentleman, 
nothing could be more miserable or 
alarming. The right honourable 

entleman would not allow the re- 
yenue to be flourishing, because the 
debt and charges were great. Was 
it not evident, then, that the right 
honourable gentleman chose to un- 
derstand the word in a sense in 
which neither the prince regent nor 
any one else in the world would use 
it? It had been stated to be flou- 
rishing, because it had been pro- 
ductive beyond what it had been in 
any former year. In the year end- 
ing the 5th of January 1813 the 
revenue had been about 39 millions. 
In that ending the 5th of July the 
same year it had amounted to 
between 60 and 61 millions; and 
in the last year it had been near 63 
millions. 

Mr, W. Keene apprehended great 
danger froin her growing power, if 
America retained the dominion of 
the Lakes. 

The question was then carried. 

The chancellor of the exchequer 
rose to move for the erection of a 
monument to gencral Ross. ‘he 
vlorious behaviour of that officer 
was known to the house and the 
courtry. He served in Holland 
under sir R. Abercrombie as major 
of the 28th, and distinguished him- 
self when an attack was made upon 
our line. On thatoccasionhis services 
were of the utmost importance, and 
he obtained marked approbation. 
11 $8C3 major Ross went to the 
Mediterranean. In the expedition 
to Calabria he was one of those 
who established the reputation of 
our arms by hisdiscipline and valour, 
and acquired the highest applause. 
At Corunna he gained fresh laurels, 
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In 1813 he was placed under lord 
Wellmgton, who more than once 
distinguished him by his approba- 
tion. At the battle of the Py- 
renees, on which the fate of Spain 
and Europe depended, he displayed 
his wonted judgement and intrepi- 
dity. He charged the enemy four 
times, and was wounded, and two 
horses were killed under him, At 
the battle of Orthes he received 
fresh approbation from the come 
mander. In America he carried the 
lustre of his actions to their highest 
pitch, In concert with admiral 
Cockburn, he planned the attack on 
Washington, a city supposed inac- 
cessible except bya very large army. 
‘The troops landed sixty miles from 
it under considerable disadvantages, 
all of which, however, were sure 
mounted. In attacking that city 
he had an office to perform which 
required great judgement. He was 
called upon to punish the enemy, 
in retaliation for their devastations 
in Upper Canada, and he executed 
this duty in a manner that drew 
forth the applauses of the Ameri« 
cans themselves. He could have 
annihilated the whole city; but cons 
tented himself with destroying the 
public buildings, as a mark Fy the 
power of the British arms. The 
right honourable gentleman hoped 
the Americans would not provoke a 
repetition of this conduct; orders 
had been sent out to avoid it if 
possible.- After having led off his 
victorious troops on fresh services, 
on a plan of a similar nature upor 
Baltimore, he was struck by a rifles 
shot, which only gave him time to 
recommend his wite and children to 
his country. An adiniring and 
grateful people will manifest their 
gratitude to his memory, by adopt 
ing the hero’s family. General 
Ross had scarcely exceeded his for- 
ticth year; and his loss would be 
C2 most 
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most severely felt. In order to 
show such a sense of gratitude to 
his valour, skill, and wud ement, as 
must be honourable to the country 
by whom it was conferred, and 

ratifying to his family and friends, 
Re should move, that an address be 
presented to the prince regent, pray- 
mg that his royal highness would be 
pleased to order a monument to 
the memory of general Ross in St. 
Paul’s, 

Mr. W. Keene observed, that if 
there was one man more Irkely than 
another to imitate Wellington, ge- 
neral Ross was that man. He did 
not say to his troops, Go, and do 
such a thing; he said Come, and do 
it. He hoped provision would be 
made for his wife and children. 

Mr. Ponsonby knew so much of 
gem. Ross's character, that he could 
not give a silent vote. No man 
ever acquired greater confidence 
and affection from those with whom 
he served, and in private life he 
displayed every amiable quality. 
The right honorable gentleman 
had talked of a provision for his fa- 
mily, but he (Mr. P.) could state 
thet they did not wish to become a 
charge upon the country. They 
hoped the house would not be 
troubled on their account; but this 
modesty would furnishan additional 
reason for protecting them. He 
hamented that we had pursued mea- 
sures at Washington which civi- 
lized nations must abhor; it was 
possible they might have been pro. 
voked, but he was sorry it fell to 

. Ross to execute them, as no 
man was less inclined to destruction. 
In other respects, he was glad that 
gen. Ross had been appointed to 

s duty, becaase there was no 
man who could execute it with 
more moderation. 

‘The chancellor of the exchequer 
said so applications had been made 








on the part of the family; what had 
been stated was an additional mo- 
tive to protect them. 

Mr. Whitbread observed, that 
thongh not acquainted with gen. 
Ross, except as every other person 
must be acquainted with such a 
man, he was persuaded that the 
task which he had to perform 
could not have been executed with 
more moderation. He deserved 
the approbation of his country. 

Motion carried— Adjourned. 

House of lords, November 15.— 
The commissioners of the customs 
presented their annval accounts, 
pursuant to act of parliament.— 
Laid on the table. 

Lord Darnley rose, pursuant to 
notice, to move for certain papers 
relative to the conduet of the navah 
department m the course of the 
American contest. This he did for 
the purpose of affording an oppor- 
tunity to the noble viscount at the 
head of that department to make 
good the assertions which he had 
made in his defence on the first day 
of the session. A very general 
opinion prevailed, that blame ex- 
isted somewhere; and therefore it 
must be desirable for those who had 
the management of the naval de- 
partment at home, to have an op- 
portunity of showing, if they could, 
that the blame did not rest with 
them. He could therefore hardly 
antictpate any objection to the mo- 
tions which he was about to submit 
te their lordships, especially after 
the candid and fair manner in which 
the noble viscount had treated the 
subject on the first day of the session. 
First, then, in order to give the no- 
ble viscount the opportunity of 
proving, by official returns, the ace 
curacy of his statements with re- 
spect to the number of seamen taken 
from the Americans in the course 
of the contest, he should move “ fot 
a retusg 
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a return of the number of seamen 


which they had been taken respec- 
tively.” The noble viscount had 
also made a statement respecting 
the amount of ships of war taken 
from the Americans in the course 
of the present war with America. 
With respect to the American ships, 
it was material to observe that their 
ships had a great advantage over 
ours of the same class, not only in 
point of numbers of seamen, but 
also in the quality of these seamen. 
The crews on board their ships of 
war were all prime seamen, while 
in ours a great proportion, even in 
the bestemanned vessels, consisted 
of landsmen and boys, If this arose 
irom a deficiency of seamen on our 
side for the various purposes for 
which they were required, it might 
be worth while to consider whether 
a supply might not be procured by 
putting out of commission a great 
number of vessels, which, as he un- 
derstood, though employed, were 
of very little use; which, to use the 
sea phrase, could neither fight nor 
run, In order to have the best 
possible information as to the state 
of the American ships, he should 
move for “ an account of the num- 
ber of ships of war taken from the 
Americans, or destroyed, in the 
course of the contest—specifyin 
the number of guns, seamen, a 
boys on board of each vessel.” He 
should then move for “a like ac- 
count of British ships of wartaken or 
destroyed by the Americans,” The 
noble viscount had stated on the 
first day of the session, the num- 
ber of American merchant ships 
said to have been taken from the 
Americans: and in order to give 
im an opportunity of verifying 
that part ot his statement, he should 
move for ** an account of the num- 
per of merchant ships taken from 


so taken, specifying the years in. 
y ha 
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the Americans, or destroyed, in the 
course of the contest, specifying the 
amount of tonnage of .each vessel.” 
The noble viscount had adverted 
to the rate of insurance during the 
present war with America, as a cri- 
terion by which to judge of the 
protection afforded to our trade, and 
the little advantage the Americans 
had over us in point of captures: 
but it was not sufficient to ascertain 
what was the rate of insurance at 
one or two particular periods: it 


was requisite that the a rate 


should be given, calculated upon 
the time during which the war had 
continued. He therefore would 
move for “ an account of the ave- 
rage rate of insurance since the com- 
mencement of the contest with 
America.” The noble viscount 
must be aware that very strong 
representations had been made to 
the admiralty on the subject of con- 
voys. A general impression ape 
peared to-prevail, that in this res 
spect the admiralty had been very 
deficient, and had returned but 
very unsatisfactory answers to the 
representations which were made ta 
them on the subject. It was proper 
that this matter, too, should be 
brought under the consideration of 
parliament; and he should there- 
fore move for “ copies of the cores 
respondence between the board of 
admiralty and the British merchants 
on the subject of convoys, and the 
protection of trade and the coasts,” 
The noble viscount had stated, on 
the first day of the session, tha: all 
the requisitions for supplies in Ca 
nada hadbeen anticipated by double 
the amount. But in whatever man- 
ner ministers might share the .lame 
with others, it was clear that they 
were responsible in the first instance ; 
and notwithstanding what had pass- 
ed last night, he thought it right to 
move for * an account of the sup. 
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plies furnished for the armaments 
on the Lakes, the state of the Ame- 
rican armaments there at the com- 
mencement of the contest, the pre- 
parations made on the part of Great 
Britain to meet them, and the state 
of the British armaments at the 
close of each campaign.” ‘There 
could be no reasonable objection to 
give this account up to the close of 
the last campaign, He assured the 
noble viscount that he would be 
very happy if the admiralty could 
clear themselves, and show that, as 
far as depended on them, the naval 
department had been conducted in 
the best possible manner, But cer- 
tainly an impression to the contrary 
very generally prevailed, and there- 
fore it was the more incumbent on 
the noble viscount to agree to these 
motions, and to any others that 
might be necessary for the purposes 
of tull and complete investigation. 
The noble viscount had candidly 
expressed his willingness to furnish 
information and meet inquiry, and 
he hoped no objection would now 
be made to the production of the 
papers for which he was about 
to move; and for his own part, he 
promised to proceed in the inquiry, 
with an unprejudiced, impartial, 
and, if he might so express himself, 
a judicial mind. He concluded by 
moving an address to the prince re- 
gent, praying that there be laid on 
the table of that house, an account 
of the number of seamen taken from 
the Americans, &c. 

Lord Melville.—The noble ear] 
had donehimno morethan justice,in 
admirtn: r that he had always pro- 
fessed himself willing to make out 
the facts which he had stated on the 
first < ym the session. He was 
feady to rive the uchle earl every 
possibk inf emation on the subject; 
and it he objected lo any of these 
motjons, it would not be from any 








wish to withhold any documents or 
evidence that could throw light on 
the points to which the attention of 
their lordships had been called, but 
because they required information 
relative to particulars about which 
no official information could be 
given. ‘The noble earl had obser. 
ved, that a very general impression 
prevailed in the public mind that 
the admiralty had net done its duty, 
especially as far as respected con- 
voys and the protection of trade 
and the coasts. That representa- 
tions on that head had been made 
to the admiralty was perfectly well 
knovn; but when the noble earl 
said, that a general impression of 
neglect of duty in the admiralty ex- 
isted, he was convinced that, as far 
as regarded those who were best in- 
formed on the subject, the noble 
earl was very much mistaken. Net- 
ther their lordships nor tie noble 
earl himself, he presumed, wished 
him to go into any detail.on that 
head at present; but he should be 
fully prepared to justify the conduct 
of the admiralty when the proper 
time arrived. Following the ex- 
ample of the noble earl, he should 
now say a tew words as to each of 
these motions, without waiting till 
they were separately put. The first 
motion was for an account of the 
number of seamen taken from the 
A imericans in the course of the con- 
test, specifying the years in which 
they were taken respectively. To 
this motion he had no objection, 
with the exception of the last part 
of it, which could not be made out 
without extraordinary labour and 
attention on the part of the office 
which might be calied upon to fur- 
nish it, Still, it the noble earl ine 
sisted upon ict, that too might be 
supplied. With respect to the A- 
merican ships of war taken and de- 
stroyed, he had no objection to that 

motion. 
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motion. ‘The noble earl had there 
introduced some observations rela- 
tive to the manner in which the A- 
merican ships were manned, come 
pared with the mode in which the 
crews of the British ships were made 
up. He had no accurate intorma- 
tion as to the: method pursued by 
the Americans as to the number of 
boys on board their ships, though 
he had heard something on that 
subject: but as tar as regarded the 
British ships, it had always been the 
practice to have a considerable pro- 
portion of boys on board the ships 
of war; and it was a system which 
ought not to be discontinued, for he 
was convinced that this was the best 
source of supply of prime seamen 
for the navy. ‘lhe noble earl had 
also observed, that he understood 
there were a great number of almost 
useless vessels in cammission, which 
might be withdrawn, and the men 
turned over into the more service- 
able ships; but the noble earl was 
very much mistaken, if he imagined 
that the description of vessels to 
which he had alluded were useless. 
Though not employed as cruizers, 
yet they were very useful on con- 
voys, and the number ought, pers 
haps, if it were convenient, to be 
rather increased than diminished. 
With respect to the motion for an 
account of the British ships of war 
taken or destroyed by the Ameri- 
cans, he had no objection to that. 
The next motion was for an account 
of the number of merchant ships 
taken or destroyed by the Ameri- 
cans, with the number of men and 
amount of tonnage in each. Here 
it must. be observed, that it was im- 
possible to furnisharegular account 
of those vessels that had been taken 
by privateers, of which there were 
4 great number on the American 
coast. All that could be done was, 
to present an account of such as had 
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been taken by his majesty’s ships, 
and “reported to the admiralty,” 
and therefore he proposed to add 
these words to the motion. This 
would give the noble earl an advan- 
tage upon which he might fairly ar- 
gue, and he was welcome to that 
advantage. But he repeated the 
statements which he had made on 
the first day of the session, as to the 
number of seamen taken which ad- 
mitted of official proof, and also as 
to the number of vessels of war, of 
guns, and of merchant ships taken 
and destroyed, which would be part- 
ly proved by official documents, 
though something must be derived 
with respect to the merchant ships 
from other sources, ‘The next mo- 
tion was, for a like account of the 
sritish merchant ships taken by the 

Americans. ‘To this he must dee 
cidedly object, because there was 
no office from which it could be fur- 
nished, ‘Then followed the motion 
respecting the rate of insurance, to 
which he had precisely the same ob- 
jection: but the noble earl could be 
at no loss in getting that informa- 
tion from other sources. As to the 
subject of the Canadian supplies, 
he had said on a tormer occasion 
that these supplies had been antici- 
pated in double the amount requi- 
red; but whenhe said so, he must 
be understood as speaking of the ge- 
neral supplies, for it was impossible 
for him to speak with certainty as to 
each particular requisition, ‘The 
general statement he adhered to, 
and was ready to prove; but when 
he protessed himself ready to do so, 
he did not mean to pledge himself 
to agree to go into a committee of 
inquiry, and to hear evideuce at the 
bar. All he meant was, that he 
would willingly give the noble earl 
all the intormation possible on the 
subject; and when that came be, 
fore the house, it would be for their 
. lordships 
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lordships to judge whether any fur- 
ther ings ought to be enter- 
ed into or adopted, He conceived 
that this motion respecting the Cae 
nadian supplies had better be with- 
drawn for the present, as their lord. 
ships had already agreed to post- 
ne the investigation of the sub- 
ject. Then as to copies of the cor- 
respondence of the board of admi- 
ralty with merchants on the subject 
of convoys, it was perfectly impos- 
sible to prepare such a mass of pa- 
pers in any reasonable time. If the 
noble earl was desirous to have the 
representationsto the admiralty pro- 
duced, or any particular paper or 
9 these might be furnished ; 
ut there was hardly a day on which 
some correspondence did not take 
place on the subject of convoys, and 
the whole would form a mass which 
could not be prepared in the course 
of the present session. He conclu- 
ded by repeating, that it was his 
anxious wish to give every informa- 
tion in his power relative to the con- 
duct of the admiralty, and he was 
willing to agree to the motions, with 
the exceptions and under the limi- 
tations stated, This was agreed to. 
House of commons, Nov. 15,—~ 
Mr. Baring, in rising to move for 

a paper relative to the agreement 
of this country to grant a subsidy to 
the Spanish government, ebserved, 
that the way in which this money 
had been granted deserved particu. 
lar consideration, There was no 
authority of parliament for any such 
grant, nor had any communication 
been made to the house respecting it; 
which he considered extremely im- 
proper and disrespectful. ‘This sub- 
ject ot wee minute investigation, 
tor he thought it would appear that 
money had been paid to my court 
ot Spain subsequent to the treaty 
ot Paris and the restoration of Fer- 
dinand VII,; whereas Spain in fact 











owed to this country a very large , 
sum. His object, therefore, was to 
ascertain this fact, and to know in 
what mannerthe money had beenap- 
plied. Ifthe moneyhad been granted 
to Spain during a time of military 
operation, or in order to induce that 
country to make peculiar exertions 
against the enemy, he would have 
been the last person to require the 
production of this paper: but he 
apprehended it would appear that 
overnment had advanced money to 
Spain after the war. bad ceased,— 
we the Spanish troops had return- 
ed home,—wheg Ferdinand was re- 
stored, and tranquillity prevailed in 
the country, This was exceedingly 
improper, more particularly when 
we considered the situation of the 
Spanish government, aad its con- 
duct towards ourselves, He was 
more anxious to call for this paper, 
on account of rumours that prevail- 
ed of the measures adopted by our 
government in relation to Spain. It 
had been frequently stated in the 
French papers, that Spain was ens 
couraged and supported in its vio- 
lent proceedings by this country. 
He agreed, as a general maxim, 
that it did not become us to inter- 
fere with the administration of any 
country ; but in the ease of Spain 
we ought to forget this principle, 
beeause we had contributed to esta- 
blish a government there, of which 
he knew not how to speak as it de- 
served, If government, then, had 
at all induced or encouraged Spain 
to those acts of tyranny and oppres- 
sion which she had exercised, they 
ought to account to the house for 
the part they had sustained. One 
of the first acts of gratitude which 
Spain had shown towards this coun- 
try was to prohibit the introduction 
of our goods; but whether she did 
not wait till she had obtained the 
last sixpence from us, before she 
committed 
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committedthis hostility towards our 
commerce, the production of the 
paper would demonstrate. He 
should therefore move, that a hum- 
ble address be presented to the 
prince regent, praying that his royal 
highness would be pleased to order 
the copy of any om: entered 
into between sir Henry Wellesley 
and the Spanish government, for 
payment of a subsidy to Spain, or 
any other purposes, since the treaty 
of Paris, to be Haid before the house. 

The motion being seconded, 

Mr. W. Pole rose, and said that 
he could not understand upon what 
new principle the honourable gen- 
tleman was proceeding, It was 
known to the house and the country 
that we had.agreed to grant the 
Spanish government a certain sum, 
to enable it to pay and equip an 
army, and the money in question 
was part of what we had undertaken 
to advance, The honourable gen- 
tleman had inowever stated, that 
the house had received no commu- 
nication upon the subject: did the 
honourable gentleman then forget 
that in the last session one million 
had been voted to Spain, and two 
millions to Portugal, in order to 
cnable them to prosecute the war ? 
The money issued to the Spanish 
government was for the payment 
of their troops; this went on till the 
end of the war, and then it became 
necessary to send the troops home, 
and to disembody them, No mo- 
ney, theretore, had been paid to 
Spain unknown to the house ; it was 
only two months’ arrears upon our 
undertaking. But the honourable 
sangre asked why money had 

een paid to the Spanish govern- 
ment, when in fact that government 
was indebted to us. But how did 
this fact stand? No account has 
yet been settled between the two 
countries; and would it therefore 
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have been proper to have said to 
Spain, without knowing whether 
she was indebted to us or not, and 
in the particular circumstances in 
which she stood, You shall not ree 
ceive one farthing until every thing 
is adjusted between us? As to what 
the honourable gentleman had sta- 
ted, thatthe British government was 
suspected of having instigated Spain 
to all the acts of violence which she 
had exercised— , 

Mr. Bariny said, that what he 
meant was, that the king of Spain 
had been encouraged by this coun- 
try to get rid of some of the most 
eminent of his subjects, and to re- 
store the old order of affairs. 

Mr. W. Pole then understood, 
that the honourable gentleman did 
not intend to charge administration 
with having encouraged the Spanish 
government to oppress the people. 
He (Mr. P.) positively demed, in 
the most unqualified manner, that 
government had ever been concern- 
ed in those matiers. He agreed 
with the honourable gentleman that 
it would not be proper to interfere 
with the internal regulations of foe 
reign governments; but if govern- 
ment should ever be tempted to in- 
terfere, it ought only to be from the 
desire of ameliorating, and not of 
oppressing the subjects. 

Mr. Whitbread believed it would 
appear that sir H. Wellesiey had 
issued a sum of money prior. to the 
date of the paper, ‘The object stated - 
was, to enable the troops to return 
into Spain; but he begged the house 
to remember the situauon of the Spa- 
nisharmies. There were four Spanish 
armies, three within Spain, and a 
fourth engaged at [houtouse. This 
latterconsisied of about 14 or 15,000 
men; arul he feared chat the money 
we had furnished was rather to as- 
sist Ferdinand in subjugating his 
people, than to enable this army to 
return 5 
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return ; for it appeared that, after 
the money had been paid, they were 
obliged to be fed by the English 
commissariat, or would otherwise 
have starved, It was our duty to 
have employed accredited persons 
to see that the money was faithfully 
applied. Speaking trom that source 
ot information, the press,—which 
the Spanish government was desi- 
rous of exterminating from the 1ace 
of the earth,—he must declare his 
conviction, that if it had not been 
for the money which England had 
supplied, the patriots who hadfought 
for the salvation of their country 
would not have been dragged to ex- 
ile and the galleys. He understood, 
that the British ambassador sir H. 
Wellesley was actually with ge- 
neral Elio’s army at the time 
that king Ferdinand arrived at Va- 
lencia. He wished now to learn, 
whether that was actually the fact ? 
He wished to know what officers 
bearing British commissions were 
with this army? He understood 
that the money paid by this country 
to the Spanish government was not 
applied for the purpose of bring- 
img the Spanish troops from 
France, as was pretended; but that 
it was applied in moving general 
Elio’s army to Madrid for the pur- 

se of subverting the existing go- 
vernment. This certainly appeared 
to be an indirect interference of 
our government in favour of the 
measures which king Ferdinand had 
pursued. He did not mean to ac. 
cuse either the government, or any 
individual connected with it, of 
countenancing or approving the per- 
secutions and atrocities which had 
since taken place in Spain. He did 
not believe that there was any man 
to be found in this country base 
enough to countenance or even con- 
nive at such atrocities. He thought 
that theright honourable gentleman 








could not see any objection to give 
the houseinformation as to the sums 
so paid to the Spanish government, 
together with the dates of such pay- 
ments, and the agreement under 
which they were made. ~ 

The chancellor of the exchequer 
conceived, from the course that the 
discussion had taken, that it would 
meet the object of the honourable 
gentleman to show, by extracts from 
the agreement of lord Castlereagh, 
to what period after the conclusion 
of the peace the payments were to 
be made to the Spanish govern. 
ment. It appeared that before that 
agreement the British ambassador 
had agreed to advance 100,000/, to 
the Spanish government, on account 
of that aid which the country had 
for several years afforded to Spain. 
The honourable gentleman (Mr. 
Baring, ) in speaking of the conven- 
tion with the other powers, had dex- 
terously kept out of sight that Au- 
stria, Russia and Prussia were bound 
not only to keep up the number of 
men stipulated in that convention, 
but that they were to keep up a 
force to that amount, disposable 
and applicable to the purposes ex- 
pressed in the convention. Nothing 
was more common than this in the 
many subsidiary treaties which this 
country had made. A certain al- 
lowance was made as a sort of re- 
taining for keeping up a number of 
disposable troops, as expressed in 
the treaties. As to Spain, no subs 
sidiary treaty had ever been con- 
cluded with that country, because 
we could never depend on the 
means of the Spanish government 
for keeping up the number of troops 
to be subsidized. We therefore kept 
in our own hands the application 
of the money which was intended 
to be applied in aid of the exertions 
of the — overnment. Suap- 


posing that at the conclusion of the 
war 
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war, the whole of the Spanish troops 
were within their frontiers, still he 
should not think that ic would have 
been proper immediately to discon- 
tinue the allowances tothem. Af. 
ter Spain had been so long torn to 
pieces by a merciless and unrelent- 
ing foe, it was notorious that the 
Spanish government did not then 
possess the means of even disband- 
ing its troops. 

He should now advert tu a sub- 
ject which had been mentioned on 
a former dav, respecting the arrest 
of two Spanish gentlemen at Gibral- 
tar, and their being given up to 
their own government. It appear- 
ed that on the Gh of May sir James 
Duff wrote from Cadiz to the Bri- 
tish commander at Gibraitar (gene- 
ral Smith), informing him that cer- 
tain persons had fled to Gibraltar 
for security, and that one of them 
was the person who had circulated 
the most infamous Iibels on the Bri- 
tish character, in the account given 
of the conduct of our troops at St. 
Sebastian’s. In consequence of this 
letter, general Smith identified two 
of the persons, who had been taken 
up on their entrance into the garri- 
son under fictitious names. "Those 
two persons were surrendered to the 
Spanish government. He should 
mention not as an excuse, but as a 
vindication in some degree, of the 
conduct of the British efficer, that 
it had been a long established usage 
between the Spanish generals and 
the governors of Gibraltar, to give 
up, when required, such criminals 
as had fled for protection. If all 
Spani h criminals were immediately 
to find protection in that garrison, 
Gibraltar would indeed be an ine 
tolerable nuisance to Spain. If, to 
make the case our own, we were to 
suppose that the Isle of Wight had 
for a long time belonged to any fo- 
feign power, and that all our cri- 
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_minals were sure of protection wher 


they arrived there, we should cere 
tainly feel it an intolerable nutsance. 
If the governor had considered 
the subject with more attention, he 
should probably have refused to 
give the men up; but finding that 
they were hostile both to the British 
and to the Spanish governments, 
and that they had entered the garri- 
son under false pretences, he had 
conceived himself authorized to give 
them up to their own government. 
Of the four that had been required 
to be given up, two had made their 
escape. When Lord Bathurst, how- 
ever, was informed of this transac 
tion, he wrote on the 24th of June 
last to general Smith, cautioning 
him against proceeding in a similar 
way infuture, and not to give up 
any persons, except for notorious 
crimes against morality and society. 
The general’s answer was received 
in the month of August, in which 
he promised strictly to conform to 
those instructions for the future. It 
was, therefore, pretty certain that 
no such proceedings would again 
take place at Gibraltar; and it 
could not be said that the govern- 
ment had in any degree encouraged 
it. ‘There were some of the accounts 
which the honourable gentleman 
had moved for, which he had no 
objection to, as far as they could be 
madeup. As tothe sums due from 
Spain, they were principally on ace 
count of warlike storesfurnished by 
this country. He concluded by 
reading an extract of a letrer from 
lord Castlereagh to sir H. Welles~ 
ley, which he would wish to substt- 
tute for the paper moved for by the 
honourable gentleman, 

Mr. Baring having at the sug- 
gestion of the chancellor of the ex- 
chequer withdrawn his first resolu- 
tion, the following papers were or- 


dered ;— 
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Ist. An extract of lord Castle- 
reagh’s letter of the 30th of July, 
together with the letter of sir H. 
Wellesley towhichit was an answer. 

2dly. An account of all sums 
paid to the Spanish government 
since the restoration of peace, with 
the dates. 

Sdiy. A statement of the money 
due from Spain to this country. 

Mr. Tierney, in pursuance of his 
notice, rose to move for several pa- 
pers relative to the civil list expen- 
diture. As he was not apprised 
whether it was the intention of the 
right honourable gentleman to op- 
pose the production of these ac- 
counts, he did not deem it necessary 
to preface his motion by any obser- 
vations, and should therefore mere- 
ly move in the first place for “ an 
account of the charges on the civil 
list at the years ae in October 
1813 and October 1814.” 

The chancellor of the exchequer 
observed, that the course now pur- 
sued by the right honourable gen- 
tleman opposite was so wholly fo- 
reign to the usual practice mf the 
house, that he believed there was 
not on record a single instance in 
which the house had called for such 
accounts, except alter some previous 
steps taken by the crown, either in 
the speech at the commencement of 
the session, or in a subsequent mes- 
sage to that house. The act of 
parliament, which passed about ten 
years ago, had indeed provided, 
that whenever the charge should 
exceed a certain sum, the accounts 
should be submitted to parliamen- 
tary inspection, It was impossible, 
however, that these accounts should 
be made up, or the precise amount 
of the excess ascertained, before the 
current year should have elapsed. 
The first quarter subsequent to the 
Jast settlements, on removing the re- 
strictions from the prince regent’s 





honourable 





authority, expired in April, and the 
annual accounts had of course since 
closed on the 5th day of that month. 
He knew no reason, nor could he 
divine what grounds the right ho- 
nourable gentleman was prepared 
to state for now departing from 
what had heen the unvaried and 
constant practice of the house in 
reference to this subject. It was 
not for him to set forth the public 
inconvenience and delay that must 
result from the establishment of a 
different rule. It was for the right 
entleman who pro- 
_ the deviation, to convince the 
1ouse of the advantages to be de- 
rived from it. 

Mr. ‘Tierney said, he had not the 
slightest. objection to state to the 
house the reasons which had in- 
duced him to recommend this pro- 
ceeding tothem,. In the first place, 
he must remark that the practice 
alluded to, was a practice dictated 
by nogeneral rule or standing order, 
and which had therefore grown up 
because it had never before been 
discovered to be inconvenient. Now 
he could easily conceive that it was 
a very proper and convenient prac- 
tice to be pursued, when there hap- 
pened to be no excess of expenditure 
on the civil list for 40 or 50 years 
together: but when the case had 
been so lamentably altered of late 
years, when the civil list had broken 
through every attempt to guard it 
against confusion, and when it had 
become a mere mockery to call it 
an agreement between parliament 
and the crown, was he to be pre- 
cluded from all inquiry into its new 
and growing burthens? The state 
of that civil list, even as regulated 
by act of parliament, was a curious 
one. When the restrictions were 
taken off the prince regent, parlia- 
ment had recognised, bat without 
justityipg, a large excess of arrears 
In 
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in that-branch of the public expen- 


diture. Theaccounts then showed 
upon an average of the preceding 
seven years an annual excess of 
124,000/. This excess, Mr. Perce- 
val for reasons best known to him- 
self, instead of fairly meeting, 
thought fit, and the house, notwith- 
standing his objections, thought fit 
to agree with him, to recognise by 
an act of parliament, in providing 
that if there should be any subse- 
quent excess beyond this average 
excess of 124,0002., though it should 
be no more than 10,000/., parlia- 
ment should be immediately ac- 

uainted with it. And thus it was 
that they had since remained entirely 
in the dark. At least, however, he 
was not inconsistent in now endea- 
vouring to let in a little light upon 
this subject. What was now the 
case? The last two years abundant- 
ly showed that the crown had taken 
full advantage of that act, and that 
arrears had accumulated till they 
amounted, not to 124,0002, but to 
224,000/. Was it to exceed his 
duty, then, as a member of parlia- 
ment, to ask the house to look into 
this affair in good time, whilst they 
had it yet in their power to check 
the evil, rather than wait, in order 
to know the whole extent of their 
calamity at once? Had nothing oc- 
curred in the last quarter which 
ought to put them on their guard? 
He regretted that a noble lord was 
not present (Yarmouth) who had 
on a former occasion spoken as the 
representative of the lord chamber- 
lain’s department. That noble lord 
had then distinctly said, that the 


lord chamberlain did not hold him- 


self responsible in any manner for 
the expenditure of his department. 
It thus appeared that there was a 
great officer appointed by the crown, 
and over whose administration of 
bis office ministers had no control. 
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This was quitea matter of recollec- 
tion, and he must be permitted to 
set his memory against that of the 
right honourable gentleman oppo- 
site to him. Was it to be wone 
dered at, if there should be confu- 
sion in a department in which there 
was no responsibility, and over 
which there was no control? When 
he now wished to know what was 
the actual over the estimated excess, 
and was told that he must wait till 
April, would the right honourable 
gentleman assure him that the ex- 
cess at that time would probably 
not amount to more than 10,000/2 
If he would, he should remain satise 
fied, and give the house no further 
trouble. But the right honourable 
gentleman, he knew, would say no 
such thing. Would he say that 
rumour was not a sufficient ground 
for such a motion as the present? 
He affirmed that it was but aground 
to be taken at the discretion of the 
member. He did not mean every 
vague or casual rumour, but such a 
rumour as amounted to a settled 
belief in the public mind that there 
were great and increased outgoings 
in the expenditure of the crown. 
He was for a timely application of 
parliamentary interference; he was 
against suffering the evil to go its 
fulllength. Did the right honour- 
able gentleman doubt that projects 
of profuse expense were in contem- 
plation? Had he heard of no pian 
for a superb palace? And was thisa 
time, with such a view of their finan- 
cial situation as heehad the day be- 
fore disclosed to them, for the con- 
struction of superb palaces? If the 
regent did entertain these schemes 
of costly magnificence, it was the 
duty of the aoe to the country, 
who must pay for the whole, to in- 
terfere and prevent their execution. 
The residence at Windsor was still 
going on, and had cost last year 
33,0004. 
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$3,0007. He willingly gave credit 
to the right honourable gentleman 
for disapproving of these things; 
he doubted not that he had made 
representations against them, and 
that he had taken every practicable 
step, except that of his resignation, 
to restrain them. One fertile 
head of expense the right honour- 
able gentleman had himself for- 
merly admitted,—the expense of 
ambassadors; and yet lord Clan- 
carty and Mr. anal had been 
sent out since. The allowance to 
the latter gentleman of 14,000/. a 
year, besides outfit and plate, all 
proceeded out of the civil list. From 
what other fund, too, had the 
$6,000/, paid for a house in Paris 
for the duke of Wellington been 
taken? He knew that there was a 
deduction of 2,000/. a year from 
his salary, in’consideration of this 
purchase; but from what fund had 
the money in the mean time issued? 
The fact was, that information was 
never to be got at, except to suit 
ministerial purposes. Though the 
act of arrangement passed in the 
month of February, the annual ac- 
counts were notto behad till the May 
following, when every body was 
going out of town. If these were 
not grounds for his motion, he was 
at a loss to conceive what would in- 
duce the house to interfere. The 
civil list a few years ago amounted 
in the whole charge to 1,030,000/.; 
it was last year 1,300,000/.; and 
Was in all probability now much 
more. Against the progress of a 
profusion so alarming, the house 
— to oppose itself resolutely, 
and to show the country, that if the 
Grown had its prerogatives they 
also had theirs, of which they were 
not unmindful when the necessities 
of the state called for their exercise. 

The chancellor of the exchequer 
was of opinion that theright honour. 








able gentleman had utterly failed 
in assigning any reasons for war. 
ranting a departure from that course 
which had been hitherto found ad. 
vantageous in the conduct of the 
pybli¢ business. He was free to ad- 
mit to the right honourable gentle. 
man, that he had no hopes of being 
able at the expiration of the year to 
show any reduction in this branch of 
the expenditure. On the contrary, he 
believed there would be found a con- 
siderable excess. All the due infor- 
mation would be submitted, accord+ 
ing to the provisions of the act, in-a 
short time. (Here Mr. Tierney said 
thata short time would satisfy him. ) 
He did not mean before the expi- 
ration of the year. He certamly 
did think that once a year was often 
enough to bring this subject into 
public discussion. The time, how- 
ever, having been fixed by parlia- 
ment, it was still more unadvisable 
to introduce a new practice, As 
to new projects of expenditure, and 
new edifices ofi a large scale, he 
agreed with the right honourable 
gentleman, that if any such plans 
were in contemplation they were 
most unseasonable, and must nes 
cessarily require the previous sanc- 
tion of parliament, who alone could 
authorize them. He could further 
assure the honourable gentleman, 
that whenever the time should ar- 
rive that his resignation should 
be necessary for marking his opi- 
nion upon such idleets; be shoul 

not hesitate to take that step. The 
right honourable gentleman had 
truly stated his opinion respect- 
ing the disbursements in the de- 
partment of diplomatic agency. 
This expense, however, it was to 
be remembered, made no part of 
the splendour of the sovereign: 
He had often shown the house that 
this expense had arisen principally 
out of the political situation of Eu- 
ropes 
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rope, rather than from any needless 
profusion in any quarter. ‘The ap- 

ointments of sir C, Stuart and lord 
Slancarty were of a temporary na- 
ture, and took place on unexpected 
occasions. They entailed upon the 
country no pensions or after-bur- 
thens, and the only satisfaction en- 
joyed by these persons was the 
consciousness of having served their 
country in a splendid, difficult, and 
unprofitable department. The right 
honourable gentleman had fallen 
into one gross misconception which 
he was happy to have an opportu. 
nity to rectify, relative to Mr. 
Canning’s mission to Lisbon. The 
suggestion that he had hastened 
his departure in order to screen 
himself from attack couldhavevery 
little weight. There was no place 
where his right honourable friend 
could be more ready to appear than 
inthat house. But it was said that 
the mission was of too splendid a 
character. The faets of the case 
were these:—It had become ne- 
cessary to relieve sir Charles Stuart 
from this situation, and Mr, Sy- 
denham was appointed his succes- 
sor. ‘he latter gentleman soon im- 
plored to be removed on account 
of the state of his health. It surely, 
then, could not be improper under 
these circumstances, at a time when 
the prince regent of Portugal was 
about to return to his ancient ter- 
ritory, which had been defended by 
British valour in his absence, who 


fad himself been protected in his 


passage by a British fleet, who was 
himself allied to British interests,and 
dependent on our power, to appoint 
a splendid mission to congratulate 
him on his return! If this wasa 
proper proceeding, there could, he 
thought, be no chinetien to the se- 
lection of the individual appointed 
for this purpose, With respect to 
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the house purchased for the duke of 
Wellington, it must be the wish of 
all that he should be respectably 
lodged; and that the money was in 
this case well laid out was the op» 
nion of the persons consulted, ang 
among them the duke of Welling- 
ton himself. It had been deemed a 
more convenient, splendid, and ebi- 
gible residence than any other house 
to be found in Paris, ‘The purchase 
money was to be paid within, the 
term of four years. Upon the 
whole view of the right honourable 
gentleman’s speech, he was satished 
that no peculiar circumstances o« 
considerations of sufficient weight 
had been stated, to convince the 
house that there existed any ne, 
cessity for departing fromthe course 
hitherto observed, and now sanc- 
tioned by an act of parliament, 

Mr. Tierney observed, that the 
circumstances he had mentioned as 
rumours were now authenticated as 
facts by. the right honourable gene 
tleman, who had admitted to him 
what alone he had laboured t@ 
prove, that there would be a lar 
excess upon the civil ist for the 
present years What they were at 
issue about’ now, was therefore 
whether parliament, with the cer, 
tain knowledge of this, ought not t¢ 
take some steps to prevent the evil 
from increasing. As to what had 
fallen respecting the duke of Wel- 
lington’s house, it was in his opinion 
the most extravagant and thought- 
less waste of the public money, he 
had ever heard of. It was to be 
paid for in four years, at the rate of 
9,000/. a year, so that here alone 
the house knew that within 1,000/ 
the excess described by the act 
had been incurred. What was the 
value of houses here, and what 
must be their probable value ia 
Paris, to say nothing about the 
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security? The duke had 10,000/, 
salary. Why, then, was he to be 
saddled with the expense of 2000/. 
a year for a house, and be thus 
almost justified in exceeding his or- 
dinary allowances? He had been at 
Paris, and in this had at least an 
advantage over the right honoura- 
ble gentleman, and was sure that 
there was no house worth a rent of 
2,000/. What he had meant with 
respect to Mr. Canning’s mission, 
was to show the difference between 
an ambassador and an ordinary 
minister, which last had always been 
found quite adequate to the duties 
required to be fulfilled at the court 
of Lisbon. Had Mr. Sydenham 
desired only leave of absence, or to 
be removed from the situation? The 
prince t was expected when 
that gentleman was % sem yet his 
allowance had been cut down from 
4,000/, to 3,500/. by lord Castle- 
reagh, to whom he gave credit for 
having endeavoured to bring all the 
diplomatic salaries within a specific 
sum. No sooner, however, was his 
back turned, than Mr. Sydenham is 
recalled. Every body knew that 
gentleman to be a very able per- 
son: whether he was eloquent 
enough for the occasion, he did not 
know. At all events he might have 
ap speech written by somebody 
else, and have said it off by heart. He 
comes home, however, on account of 
ill health,and this immediately raises 
the price of a congratulator from 
3,500/, to 14,000/. per annum. If 
he was well informed, however, 
there was a great probability that 
the prince regent did not intend to 
revisit his European dominions: but 
certainly it would have been time 
enough to have sent Mr. Canning, 
it he was the only person capable 
of bidding him welcome, after he 
should have set out. But no; 
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this splendid embassy is sent at 
a time when we had another minis 
ster (lord Strangford), supported at 
a great expense, actually at the 
court of the prince regent in the 
Brazils, and a fresh and totally su- 
perfluous addition of 14,000/.a year, 
amounting ewe with the charges 
of plate and outfit, to at least 
20,0007. this year; saddled on the 
backs of the unfortiinate people of 
this country. The right honour- 
able gentleman had conisideted 
the term he had before applied to 
this transaction as too harsh, and 
almost unparliamentary. He had 
undoubtedly called it “ a scandal.- 
ous job.” The expression would 
be frequently found upon the ree 
cords of the house: it was, indeed, 
_ the appropriate phrase; it was 

e very epithet in use upon such 
occasions among all well-disposed 
christians: but if it would be more 
satisfactory to the right honourable 
gentleman, he would call it “ an 
abominable job.” But if ithad become 
necessary to remove Mr. Sydenham, 
there were many other Mr. Sy- 
denhams who would have been very 
happy in the appointment, less able 
perhaps than that gentleman, and of 
course less eloquent than the pre- 
sent ambassador. He hardly knew 
how it happened, but there was not 
one among the partisans of Mr. 
Canning, not a single friend enlisted 
in his squad, if that was a parlia- 
mentary word, who had not con- 
trived to get something, Some who 
could get nothing better had taken 
baronetcies, and if he was not great« 
ly deceived, he had then an ems 
bryo baronet in his eye. It was 
like the last lottery, where there 
were no blanks, but all was prize- 
money. He had no doubt of Mr. 
C.'s dexterity in his new office, and 
that at least he would furnish an 
abundane¢ 
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abundarice of finelanguage. Was 
jt not true that the right honourable 
gentleman (Mr. C.) had declined 
accepting any post, till he at length 
¢onsented to go to Lisbon whenever 
the prince regent should return to 
Europe? And was it through any 
suspicion thai this event might not 
take place, that he afterwards listen- 
ed to the prudent suggestion of ac- 
eclerating his departure, lest his 
services should never be required 
at all? The case was so irresistible, 
that if the house desired to prove 
they were in earnest, and were ra- 
ther determined to stand by the 
people in their difficulties, than in- 
dulge in idle compliments to the 
crown, they must cheerfully concur 
with his proposition.—A long de- 
bate énsued, in which Mr. Whit- 
bread, Mr. Huskisson‘and others 
took a part, and the motion was 
finaHy withdrawn. 

House of commons, Nov. 18th. 
Ina motion of supply,thechancellor 
of the exchequer moved that a sum 
not exceeding eight millions be 
granted to his majesty to meet the 
bills drawn on the treasury for the 
extraordinaries of the army. 

Mr. Tierney thought it very ex- 
traordinary that the right honour- 
able gentleman should cal] on them 
to vote so large a sum, without any 
injormation before them of themode 
in which it had been applied, or for 
what objects so large a sum was 
wanted, 

‘The chancellor of the exchequer 
said, the sum was so great, that 
nothing less could reconcile them 
to it, than the very extraordinary 
circumstances in which the country 
had been placed during the last 
year. The accounts would show, 
that nearly nineteen millions had 
been drawn in bills on the treasury 
for extraordinaries, for the service 
of ad Jersey, Spain, Portu- 
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gal, and the south of France, and” 
for Gibraltar, the West Indies, 
North America, Newfoundland, 
and South America. It would ap- 
pear, when the accounts were made 
up, that the expense in'the Penin- 
sula alone was little short of fifteen 
milfions during the last year. Two 
years ago the country stood on a 
precipice, from which it was doubt- 
ful whether it could possibly be 
saved, When France made war 
on Russia, it was evident to every: 
man that the conqueror must have 
remained master of the field, . Ie 
was evident that at that moment 
was the crisis of ‘this country, and 
that it was necessary to exert all our 
means. In doing so, we had for- 
tunately succeeded; but without the: 
application of those extraordinary 
means, we had no reason “to look: 
forward to so. favourable a result. 
In 1812, after the disaster of that 
year, lord Wellington wrote that it’ 
was impossible to: do any. thing 
great, without more money: and’ 
means. Without niore means he 
was unable to advance. He would 
require, he stated, 100,000/. a month, 
to enable him to do any thing effie 
cient. We accordingly furnished 
him with that supply. In the first 
year we sent him 150,000/, a month, 
which was increased during last 
year, and this year we had sent 
him 4 or 500,000/. a month. Re- 
mittances had been sent in specie to 
the amount of 3,300,000/. besides 
the sums sent to equip the troops 
that left the south of France for 
America, of a yout 410,0002. Not 
less than four millions, therefore, 
had been sent in specie in less than’ 
half a year.—The exertions: had 
been beyond all ordinary calcula 
tions; but in estimating these we. 
were to look at the results. In 
stating the sums granted in aid of 
the alli sy he referred to the sanction 
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of parliament. By the treaty of 
Chaumont five millions were to be 
rovided for Austria, Russia, and 
ssia. ‘I'wo months pay was to 

be granted to Austria and Prussia, 
in order to enable them to take 
home their troops, and four months 
pay to Russia, to whom a consider- 
able balance was still due on ac- 
count of the Russian fleet. The 
amount of balance was to be settled 
at Vienna. Five hundred and twen- 
ty two thousand pouncs were 
due to Austria and Prussia, and 
1,250,000/, due to Russia. The 
disputed sum for the fleet due to 
Russia was 100,000/. Sweden was 
to receive pay for three months, 
amounting to 300,000/. The sum 
already paid was 800,000/. Den- 
mark had 130,000/. annually paid; 
and his Sicilian majesty 400,000. 
Two millions a year to Portugal, 
of which: a proportion had been paid 
this year; and to Spain one million 
a year, The debt due to Spain 
was for military and other stores, 
which were also supplied, but with 
an understanding that they should 
be repaid. There was alsoa sub- 
sidiary corps of imperial troops, 
consisting of 15,000 men, that had 
served under the crown prince of 
Sweden till they had joined the allies 
in the Netherlands. To these troops 
seven months subsidy had been al- 
ready paid, and only two months 
were due to take them home; but 
they had as yet been continued as 
t of the troops stipulated to be 
ept on foot. The total due to 
Prussia, therefore, might be about 
917,000/, and the whole due from 
this country about seven millions. 
He conceived the present sum 
would be adequate to the demand. 
However glorious the result, the 
expense was no doubt great; but 
what situation would the country 


have been in, had the result been 
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otherwise. To our exertions wa 
owed the wonderful changes that 
had taken place in the situation and 
prospects of Europe. 

Mr. Tierney wished to know if 
two millions more would cover the 
whole of the extraordinary expenses 

The chancellor of the exche.- 
quer.—So far as I can judge, two 
millions more will make the whole 
good. He considered the expense 
now would be two millions a month 
less than last year. When we shall 
have brought the American war to 
a close, our expenses will be still 
further diminished. At present, how- 
ever, we must look for great ex- 
ertions, and provide accordingly. 

Mr. Tierney said, he had now 
toask respecting the 75,000 men 
to be kept on ot, if the 15,000 
Hanoverian troops formed a part 
of that number, and if they were 
to be no burthen to this country. 

The chancellor of the exchequer 
we understood to say, that half was 
paid by this country. 

Mr. Tierney.—Because Hano- 
ver is to be erected into a kingdom, 
with an addition of territory, was it 
reasonable that we should be at the 
expense of it? If there was any sum 
of the prince regent in this country 
as elector of Hanover, it ought to 
be applied to defray the expense. 
Was it fair that every farthing for 
the support of Hanover should be 
going out of this country? It must 
afterwards be laid on in taxes on 
the people of this country. The 
Russian ships came here for safety, 
and it seems we are to pay them 2 
subsidy, as if we had wanted their 
services, 

Mr. Whitbread said, upon the 
present state of the war with Ame- 
rica, be thought the fullest infor- 
mation should be given. He had 
good reasons to believe that go- 
vernment was in possession of the 
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official account of sir George Pre- 
vost’s unhappy affair at Plattsburg, 
not one tittle of which had been 
communicated to the public. He 
had reason to believe that the re. 
treat of sir George Prevost had 
been most disastrous, without any 
actual attack having been made 
by the enemy.—He had been in- 
formed that sir G. Prevost advan- 
ced in six days to Plattsburg with 
10,000 men, and that he retreated 
over the same ground in two days 
with the loss of 2000 troops—troops 
too, not of the militia of the coun- 
try, but of those who were styled, 
by way of pre-eminence, Welling- 
tonians. He was informed, and 
believed, that a degree of inflamma- 
tion prevailed in the public mind in 
Canada, which nothing could satisfy 
but the recall of sir George Prevost. 
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The chancellor of the exchequer 
admitted that government were in 
possession of dispatches from. sir 
G. Prevost, and such parts of them 
as were deemed adviseable would 
be published. 

Mr. Ponsonby was informed not 
only that the disaster stated by Mr. 
W. had taken place, but that it was 
found necessary to raise the siege 
of Fort Erie, 

The chancellor of the exchequer 
said that there was no mention of 
troops having deserted during the 
retreat, in the dispatch of sir George 
Prevost, and therefore he supposed 
it-was wholly unfounded. He cone 
firmed the truth of the siege of Fort 
Erie having been raised by general 
Drummond, but under such cir. 
cumstances that no loss was suffer. 
ed on the occasion.—Adjourned. 





CHAPTER II. 


Debate on the Army Estimates—Mr, Whitbread on Spanish Prisoners—Duke 
of Norfolk on the State of Affairs in America—Mr. Horner on the Slave- 
rade—Debate on the Supplies—on the Irish Peace Preservation Bill—on 
the Orange Societies—Lord Donoughmore on the Congress at Viennam 
Debates on the Question of Adjournment. 


OUSE of commons, Nov. 21. 
—Lord Palmerston moved 


‘that the house resolve itself into a 


committee to take into consideration 
the estimates for the army service. 

Mr. Whitbread could not con- 
sent to the speaker’s leaving the 
chair until the house should rective 
some information that might ena- 
ble them to judge what the amount 
of force was, which the political 
situation of the country required, 
On a former night he had com- 
plained that this was withheld with 
respect to America, and he now 


thought it necessary that it should 


be communicated as to the state of 


Europe, unless cogent reasons could 
be adduced why such information 
should not be given. He had be- 
fore stated that an honourable en- 
gagement, and the more bindin 
because it was so, had been entere 
into by our ministers with the per- 
son who now fills the throne of Na- 
ples. Of this the right honourable 
entleman had intimated that he 
on nothing. He would there« 
fore repeat, that by a written note 
signed by lord Castlereagh and by 
lord W. Bentinck, we had become 
parties tothe treaty betweenJoachim 
and the court of Vienna, on the 
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before time could be allotred to the 
framing of a formal treaty. He 
(Mr, Whitbread ) wished to inquire 
too, whether a treaty with Spain 
bad not been entered into, and ra- 
tified in Aveust last, which had 
nevér been produced? He inquired 
into this as another of those circum- 
stances wnich were known to every 
body except the house of commons. 
He wished to know, likewise, whe- 
ther a paper purporting to be a 
proclamation from prince Repnin, 
which had been published in all the 
newspapers, calling on the people of 
Saxony to submit to the Prussian 
government, but which was stated 
to have been siace recalled, and 
which certainly bore upon it the 
stamp of authenticity, was or was 
not a fabrication? He was desirous 
that the house should know whe- 
ther the honour and character of 
the country had been committed to 
un act so unjust in itself, so dis- 
graceful in its motives, so mischie- 
vous in its example. If the pro- 
clamation was authentic, and the 
s’atement of its recall correct, had 
the name of the British minister 
ever been affixed to the instrument 
of this usurpation? There were 
other things recently published to 
the world, so derogatory to the 
high character, to the eadiions 
name acquired by the emperor of 
Russia, that he was anxious to with- 
hold his behef. Ithad been repre- 
sented, that by command of the 
Flat als ae erals Lecog and Thiel- 
man had been arrested and im- 
prisoned for presenting a remon- 
strance against the seizure of Sax- 
ony. It would be recollected that 
it was under the conduct of these 
same generals that the event of the 
battle of L eipsic was so materially 
influenced by the accession of the 
Saxon force to the allied army. He 
regretted, too, the probable fare of 
most of the smaller states of Eu- 








rope, and could anticipate no per. 
manent tranquillity, when he saw 
attached tu all the greater powers 
a focus of discontent ; when he saw 
Genoa united to Piedmont, Venice 
to Austria, Belgium to Holland, 
Saxony to Prussia, and Poland to 
Russia. Upon all these topics ex- 
planations were yet to be received, 
The news from America ‘must 
naturally incline the house to ask, 
were the negotiations at Ghent 
still proceeding? Melancholy it 
was to reflect, that it now appear. 
ed on the authority of members 
themselves, that at the commence- 
ment of the contest a large proper. 
tion of the American population 
were decidedly with us; but that 
we had so fought and so negotiate’, 
that party had become extinct in 
the United States, and that but 
one common mind existed for di- 
recting the whole force of the 
re public against this country. Upon 
all these points he desired to be 
better informed before he gave 
his vote for going into the com- 
mittee. 

The chancellor of the exchequer 
said, he did not think himself at h- 
berty to give an answer to many of 
the questions put by the honourable 
gentleman; but to such of them as 
he deemed an answer fitting, he 
would be pextremnety re: idy to commu 
nicate every degree of information 
to the ian char it was in his power 
todo. It gave him great satisfac 
tion to say, “that the conferences at 
Ghent were not broken off. With 
respect to the engagement with the 
king of Naples, it ‘ id been already 
answered more than once. As to 
the article mentioned by the honour- 
able gentleman relative to the note 
of prince Repnin, he could answer 
nothing ; he had received no infor 
mation on the subject.. There was 
one treaty he could mention that 
had not been yet laid before the 
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house, and that was with Spain ; 
but it was merely a treaty of amity. 
In regard to America he did not 
think it necessary to say any thing 
at present, 

Sir C. Monck complained of the 
manner in which the Ionian Is!ands 
had been given up to Austria. 

Mr. Stephen said, as this question 
related to the policy of Europe, he 
was surprised that the honourable 
eentlemen on the other side should 
ground their statements and argu- 
ments On anonymous pamphlets. 
There was a constitutional way of 
obtaining information, by coming 
forward, and moving an address to 
the crown for th® copies of any do- 
cuments which they might deem it 
necessary to be laid betore the house. 
He could not avoid thinking it 
would be a practice very inconve- 
nient for the house, to have ques- 
tions of this sort daily put to mini- 
sters. Some gentlemen seemed to 
expect from the courtesy and good 
nature of the ministers, that they 
could get information from them, 
which if they were to give, those 
gentlemen would consider them 
guilty of great weakness. It was 
too much to think that every state- 
ment ina pamphlet or newspaper 
was sufficient ground to call upon 
ministers to divulge the most im- 
portant information. 

Mr, Horner thought that nothing 
could show more clearly the change 
that had lately taken place in the 
practice of parliamentary proceed- 
ings, than to find a gentleman of 
the experience and ability of the ho- 
nourable member who spoke last, 
condemn the practice of seeking in- 
tormation of ministers. What had 
become of the functions of that 
house, if, when ministers demanded 
a large supply of money, gentlemen 
should be told that it was irregular 
to ask for what purpose it was want< 
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ed? If, indeed, there were any ir- 
regularity in this practice, it pros 
ceeded from ‘the much greater ir- 
regularity that had lately been m- 
troduced on the other side of the 
house, in proposing large grants of 
money, and gest armies to be kept 
up in time of peace, without ¢con- 
descending to inform the house for 
what purposes they were wanted, 
The right honourable gentleman 
desired them to wait with patience 
t:ll_some future day, when those 
subjects might be discussed with 
more regularity. He, however, con- 
ceived that the house had a right 
to be informed generally of the state 
of our foreign relations, although |. 
they knew that negotiations actually 
pending could not. with propriety. 
be communicated. Eis honourable 
friend, however, had not asked about 
any thing that was doing, but about 
things actually done. They did 
not ask what crimes were medi- 
tating, but they wished to be in- 
formed about crimes actually per- 
petrated. They did not inquire 
about an act of prince Repnin 
alone,. but they asked whether 
this act had not been sanctioned 
by lord Castlereagh, and whether 
this country was not thereby already 
committed. He saw no difference 
in the principle, between the annex- 
ations that were now making, and 
the tyrannical acts of that govern- 
ment that we had been so long con- 
tending against. The only diffe. 
rence that he ccaild see was, that in- 
stead of being the work of one great 
spoliator, it wasthe work of many. 
His honourable friend (Mr. Whit- 
bread) had been much misunder- 
stood, if it was supposed that he had 
quoted from the pamphlet as his 
only authority. He had expressly 
stated that he had made inquiries, 
and believed hisinformation correct. 
As to the proposal of’a grant of 
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money on account of the Russian 
fleet, it had given him the greatest 
surprise. e never recollected to 
have before heard of any idea of 
paying Russia for her fleet coming 
to our ports. He hadheard a great 
deal of the compliment that Russia 
was paying this country by reposing 
so great a confidence in us: but 
when we were now asked to pay 
500,000/. on that account, he wish- 
ed to know what it was for? Was 
it on account of the compliment that 
Russia had paid us, or was it on ac- 
count of the aid that our navy re- 
ceived or was to receive from them? 
We had heard many things of late, 
respecting which we must feel 
ashamed ; and which, he believed, 
had wrung the hearts of our navy ; 
but he Ml ace know any thing that 
would be more mortifying than to 
say, that when Spain had no navy 
against us, and France had very 
little, the British navy wanted the 
aid of the Russian fleet against that 
little. As to the subject of America, 
the news that had lately come from 
that country had naturally pro- 
duced the greatest anxiety and un- 
easiness. Fie was, however, happy 
to hear that the negotiations were 
still Going on at Ghent, and he 
hoped sincerely that ministers had 
rg ee all the pretensions that 
they had set up with respect to the 
boundaries. As long as the contest 
with America turned upon the ques. 
tion of our maritime rights, govern- 
ment were certain of ha support of 
the house and the country ; but if 
the principle of the war was entirely 
changed, and it was now wished to 
make conquests from America, he 
believed that the war would not 
meet with the same support from 
the feelings of the house or the 
public.—: very long and spirited 
conversationensued ; after which the 
resolutions were all carried, 








Nov. 22.—Mr. Whitbread rose 
to call the attention of the house to 
the circumstances lately mentioned, 
relative to the arrest and delivering 
up of two Spanish subjects at Gi 
braltar, who had taken refuge there 
from the persecution of their own 

overnment, ‘T'hat this surrender 
was as illegal and unjust as it was 
inhuman, he presumed very little 
doubt could exist. His object was 
to follow up the production of the 
correspondence upon this subject, if 
that production should not be op- 


‘posed, by some motion that should 


mark the sense entertained by the 
house concerning that transaction. 
Every one knew what had been the 
conduct of the present Spanish go- 
vernment, and by what a course of 
vindictive persecution the base in- 
gratitude of Ferdinand had been sig- 
nalised. So early as during his 
stay at Valencia,. the resolution 
was formed of getting rid of the 
cortes, and of rendering despot- 
ism all-powerful in Spain. On 
the night of the 10th of May seve- 
ral members of the cortes had been 
drayged from their homes, others 
pursued into different parts of the 
country, many of whom became ex- 
 naeee to the active vigilance of sir 
ames Duff. The judges constituted 
to try these offenders were three 
persons who had opposed all the 
proceedings of the patriots from the 
outset, and had shown themselves 
hostile to every measure that had 
for its object an effectual resistance 
to the arms of France. One of the 
judges appointed co sit upon these 
men had been the chief judge under 
Joseph Bonaparte. Among other 
eminent patriots who had been per- 
secuted and compelled to fly, was 
the marquis Matterosa, one of the 
most gm I champions of the 
Spanish independence, who had ex- 
posed his life and fortunes in the 
service 
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service of his country.’ He had fled 
from Madrid into the Asturias; his 
persecutors had followed him to his 
country-seat, and had terrified the 
countess his mother so, that she had 
died in consequence of her appre- 
hensions for his safety ; he had come 
to England, where he was safe: 
luckily for him he had not gone to 
Gibraltar, for there he would have 
been deliveredup. Tt was dreadful 
to consider that Ferdinand had pro- 
fited so little by his sufferings, as to 
come back to his country after an 
exile of five years, and begin his ca- 
reer by injuries to the very men who 
had been his benefactors, He had 
visited them with inflictions far se- 
verer than any which had fallen up- 
on himself. He had enjoyed air 
and exercise, and the free use of his 
limbs; they were confined in dreary 
dungeons without air, ill-fed, with- 
out the common decent comforts of 
nature; even the doors of their dun- 
geons were kept closed, that they 
might not have the beneiit of the re- 
freshing atmosphere. Uader such 
circumstances, two persons had fled 
from Cadiz to Gibraltar; they had 
indeed been stated to be seditious 
and dangerous to the British garri- 
son. The fact was otherwise. One 
Was a retired officer, the other 
a scholar totally immersed in his 
studies, and never mixing in political 
concerns. The only works which 
he had published were a Hebrew 
grammar, and a treatise against the 
Inquisition, called “The Inquisition 
Unmasked.”” They took refuge in 
Gibraltar; but on the representation 
of the Spanish government they 
were given up; they were cast into 
prison, where one still lingered, 
though the other, he believed, had 
been released, In the course of in- 
quiry into this subject, he had dis- 
covered that this was not the first 
time that the government at Gibral- 
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tar had given up persons to the vén- 
geance of Spain. It therefore be- 
came peremptorily necessary on the 
house of commons to hold up such 
conduct to detestation. Before the 
treaty of Amiens, he was aware that 
there was a sort of compact, by 
which murderers, robbers, and de- 
serters were to be reciprocally sur- 
rendered, though even there it was 
stipulated that the deserters should 
not be punished. Nay, even mur. 
derers had not always been given 
up. In 1801, a baker at Cadiz had 
stabbed the judge on the bench ; he 
fled to Gibraltar ; application was 
made for him, but he was not sur- 
rendered. During his inquiries he 
had further discovered, that some 
others who had escaped from Ceu- 
ta to Gibraltar had likewise been 
given up, and also that 300 peasants 
who, when the regency ordered a 
conscription, had taken refuge there, 
were likewise sent back. Of sir 
James Duff he knew nothing, except 
what was connected with these pro- 
ceedings ; but he could see nothing 
which could justify or extenuate his 
conduct. He had made himself the 
active instrument of the persecu- 
tions of the Spanish government; 
and when a eonvoy of British ships 


were sailing for England, he had 


taken the most active measures to 
prevent the escape of a single Spa- 
niard. Only one, by name Estrada, 
had been able to escape, and he was 
now in this country. Sir James 
Dui had gone so far as to make the 
masters of ships take an oath, that 
not a Spaniard was on board. He 
had thus lent himself to the Spanish 
tyranny, and consented to commit 
the English name in transactions 
abhorrent to the English character, 
In June last, when this subject 
was mentioned in parliament, lord 
Castlereagh had professed him- 
self totally ignorant of it, as was 
no 
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-no doubt the fact: in July, how- 


ever, lord Bathurst had written 
to general Smith on this matter. 
Yet in’ the beginning of this session 


‘thetight honourable gentleman 


knew nothing about it, till he had 
ne and consulted his colleagues ; 
and then he had offered such an ex- 
cuse as he trusted would not be ad- 
mitted by the house. Circumstances 
had arisen which made it supposed 
that the English government and 
the English embassy were not un- 
concerned in these transactions. Let 
the matter be well sifted, and let it 
appear that the representatives .of 
the English government, if they had 
not interfered for good, had at least 
not interfered for evil. He con- 
cluded by moving for copies of the 
communications between our con- 
sul at Cadiz and the commander 
at Gibraltar, and also of the cor- 
respondence between the latter offi- 
cer and the British government. 
The chancellor of the exchequer 
observed, that all he should say with 
respect to the conduct of the Spa- 
nish government was, that thiscoun- 
try had never interposed to support 
or sanction any of the violent mea- 
sures which were going on in Spain, 
It was a gross calumny to assert 
that the British government had so 
interfered. ‘Their only interference 
had been on the side of the sufferers 
and the oppressed: and as far as as- 
sistance could be afforded without 
aggravating the misfortunes of the 
victims, such assistance had been rea- 
dily supplied by this government. 
As to the papers alluded to by the 
honourable mover, he thought that 
his object would be better attained 
by giving such extracts only as re- 
lated to the particular transaction. 
These extracts would fully explain 
all that was sought for. The feel- 
ings of this country had been strong- 


ly and propeily excited by the Op- 
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pressions of the Spanish govern. 
ment ; and to show that his majes. 
ty’s ministers had concurred in this 
just sentiment, he would refer to the 
letter written by lord Bathurst to 
general Smith, in which he caution- 
ed that officer against a repetition 
of his conduct. Lord Bathurst in 
that letter mentioned the informa. 
tion which was given in parliament 
last session: he stated himself un- 
willing to believe it true, but de- 
manded explanations. He further 
expressed that it was the direct com- 
mand of the prince regent, that if 
any other Spaniards should take re- 
fuge at Gibraltar, general Smith 
should refuse to give them up until 
he had previously communicated 
with the English ambassador at 
Madrid. General Smith sent an 
answer in August, in which he ac- 
knowledged the information to be 
correct, and explained his conduct 
by reference to the letters which he 
had received from the Spanish go- 
vernor and the English consul at 
Cadiz. It would not be necessary 
to read the whole letter of the Spa- 
nish officer: a great deal of it was 
in the usual hyperbolicail style of his 
nation ; but he insisted very strongly 
on the surrender of some trouble- 
some persons whom he named, and 
who, he said, had no means of liv- 
ing except by sowing discord by 
their writings and conversation: he 
earnestly requested that they might 
be sent back to Cadiz, if they should 
seek refuge in Gibraltar. ‘The let- 
ter of sir James Duff did not de- 
mand their surrender, but recom- 
mended the utmost vigilance to pre- 
vent their residence in Gibraltar. 
He stated that one of the per- 
sons described had written libels 
on the conduct of the British 
troops at St. Sebastian. General 
Smith, after this recapitulation, 
proceeded to relate, that soon after 
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the receipt of these letters, two per- 
sons answering the description had 
entered the garrison of Gibraltar 
without permission, They were 
arrested, and proved to’be two of 
the persons intended: they were 
therefore immediately sent to sir 
James Duff at Cadiz. He obser- 
ved thatthe motive of his conduct 
was his discovery that such a species 
of surrender had been the practice 
of the two governments, and that 
he could not find any precedent to 
the contrary. He professed him- 
self most’anxiously ready to com- 
nly with the instructions then sent 
him as to his future conduct in such 
matters. ‘The honourable mover 
had alluded to another case, that 
had happened under the govern- 
ment of general Campbell, and did 
not reach the ears of administration 
till after the death of that officer. 
‘The British ministry had, however, 
made all the reparation in its pow- 
er: it had re-demanded the person 
so given up. He hoped that the 
house would feel that the govern- 
ment had interfered as much as 
possible. With respect to general 
Smith, though his conduct was not 
entirely justifiable, yet it seemed to 
arise naturally out of that exceed- 
ing caution always observed in the 
earrison of Gibraltar. Even in 
ume of peace, ary foreigner who 
entered it without leave was im- 
mediately carried to the guard- 
house and sent away: If he had 
merely sent away these two refu- 
gees, he would have been justifiable ; 
but he went further, and sent them 
to Spain: there he was wrong: but 
his error had been caused by the 
strong representations of sir James 
Duff; and he did not suppose that 
it would be maintained that in all 
cases we were bound to harbour all 
persons who should be obnoxious 
to the Spanish government (Hear, 
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hear, from Mr. Whitbread.) Sup- 


pose a foreign power had possession 
of the Isle of Wight, would it be 
justitied in giving shelter to all the 
rebels of this country? (Hear, hear, 
as before.) At any rate, the house 
would see that no act of oppression 
of the Spanish government had 
come to the knowledce of the mi- 
nistry of this country, without an 
immediate attention being paid to 
it, as far as it was proper for one 
nation to interfere with another. 
He should suggest an amendment, 
asking for extracts instead of the 
entire copies. 

Mr. Wellesley Pole declared 
that he felt exactly with the honour- 
able gentleman who brought for- 
ward the motion, and approved of 
all the sentiments he had delivered 
this night. He could assure the 
house that ministers were entirely 
averse fiom the Spanish proceed- 
ings now complained of, and had 
ever held them in the utmost ab- 
horrence. The only reason which 
induced him to intrude on the pa- 
tience of the house, on the present 
occasion, was what had fallen from 
the honourable gentleman on a 
former night, when, speaking on 
this very subject, he had seemed to 
express his surprise, that our am- 
bassador had appeared to counte- 
nance the proceedings of the Spa- 
nish government since the return of 
Ferdinand VII. He had on that 
occasion said, that our ambassador 
was merely with the king's court, 
as he was bound to be by the cus- 
tomary rules and regulations pre- 
scribed to persons bearing such high 
ofices near the persons of sove- 
reigns. © He was sorry to think 
that any gentleman could for a mo- 
ment suppose his honourable rela- 
tive could be capable of such a cone 
duct. ‘lhe very blood which flow- 
ed in his veins would, he should 
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have hoped, have guarded him from 
the slightest suspicion of his being 
capable of countenancing such ar- 
bitrary and detestable proceedings. 
He was always confident of this 
himself; but in order to be more 
assured, he had this day particu- 
larly examined the papers received 
from sir H. Wellesley, and he was 
convinced from them, that no man 
could entertain sentiments more 
directly opposite to such a course as 
had been adopted by the Spanish 
government. 

Mr. Whitbread declared he had 
never entertained the slightest idea 
of conveying, in what he had said, 
the shadow of a censure on sir H, 
Wellesley: all he meant to say was, 
that his being present with the court 
at that identical and unfortunate 
period, must naturally convey an 
appearance to the world, that the pro- 
ceedings then adopted by the Spa- 
nish government were not disap- 
proved by him: the present declara- 
tion, however, of the right honour- 
able gentleman, so natural for him 
to make,and to which he was ready 
to give the most implicit credence, 

ave him the highest satisfaction. 
He was happy to hear from the 
right honourable gentleman, that 
his honourable relative had, neither 
in the commencement nor the ul- 
terior part of the proceedings, ever 
failed to express his dissatisfaction 
at them. He would only, there- 
fore, trouble the house with one 
or two observations on the conse- 
quenceslikelytoresultfrom whathad 
happened. Monsieur Valdez, the 
_ tna of Cadiz, had followed 
the politics and the fortunes of the 
duke of Wellington, and as such 
ought to have been crowned with 
honours and rewards; instead of 
which, from the politics of the 
Spanish government being now 
changed, hewas liable to be dragged 





to a dungeon, and to be loaded with 
reproach and disgrace. At Bar. 
celona, as he was informed, a ti. 
bunal had been erected, before 
which every person who presumed 
to talk of the affairs of Spain was 
liable to be dragved, and to reccize 
the most despotic sentence in the 
course of twenty-four hours. — This 
was not only the tyranny of Bena. 
parte, bur it was that most odious 
tvranny sublimed by folly; and he 
was happy to hear, that as soon as 
it was understood in Spanish Ame. 
rica, that Ferdinand refused to ad- 
here to the constitution established 
by the cortes, it had caused a unk 
versal unanimity among all parties, 
and God send they might succeed! 
He protested against the doctrine 
of the right honourable the chan- 
cellor of the exchequer, that even 
at Gibraltar we must not do any 
thing obnoxious to the Spanish go- 
vernment. He called on the mi- 
nisters to inquire into the conduct of 
sir James Duff, and hoped he would 
be made to answer for the same. 
The chancellor of the exchequer 
denied he had ever maintained any 
such doctrine as that imputed to 
him. He-had never said that any 
persons ought to be given up, but 
those who had been guilty cf heinous 
crimes; 
The question was then put, and 
the motion as amended agreed to 
House of lords, November 24.— 
On the reading of one of the 
exchequer bills bills, the duke of 
Norfolk took occasion to advert to 
the state of affairs in America, The 
speech of the prince regent at the 
commencement of the session had 
stated the anxious desire of his roy- 
al highness to put an end to hos- 
tilities with America ; and if such 
was the desire of government, they 
would naturally refrain from every 
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calculated to irritate, instead of 
producing reconciliation. In the 
speech it was stated, that in the war 
the Americans had been the un- 
provoked aggressors. Without dis- 
puting about the question, whether 
this was or was not the fact, the ex- 
pression might have been spared; 
and where the object was to cons 
ciliate, it ought not to have been in- 
serted. However, the speech went 
on to state, that the war had been 
carried on with success; andin that 
respect the country had certainly 
been disappointed, as evidently ap- 
peared from the subsequent disas- 
ters on Lake Champlain and in other 
quarters, There were reports, too, 
that the war was carried on not for 
the support of our maritime rights, 
or of any great principle, but mere- 
ly for the aggrandizement of our 
territories in that country. A war 
earried on with such views, if they 
could be supposed to be the views 
of the British government, could 
not be expected soon to terminate, 
and could hardly be attended with 
ultimate success. ‘he expense of 
such a war might be greater than 
the value of the whole of our posses- 
sions in America; and he therefore 
hoped that the British government 
would not insist upon any unrea- 
sonable concessions, but conduct 
the negotiation in that manner and 
with those views which were best 
calculated to attain the grand ob- 
ject of the speedy and honourable 
termination of the contest. The 
noble duke also wished to know 
why the official accounts of the 
transactions at Plattsburgh were 
withheld from the public. It was 
the duty of the government to com- 
municate them, whenever they ar- 
rived in an authentic shape from the 
proper officer. 

The earl of Liverpool was not 
aware that there was any thing in 


the obseryations of the noble duke 
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that called upon him to trouble 
their lordships at any length. Bat 
as to the affair on Lake Champlain, 
it was known when the prince re- 
gent’s speech was delivered, and 
particularly referred to in that 
speech. As to the non-publication 
of the dispatches relative to the 
transactions at Plattsburgh govern- 
ment had some time ago received 
the accounis of the one description 
of service, but the publication had 
(for reasons of which the noble 
duke must be aware) been delayed 
till the accounts of the other de 
scription of service arrived. He 
had now, however, to inform the 
noble duke, that accounts of both 
services had been received, and that 
those of the military and the naval 
service would appear in the Gazette 
of Saturday. 
House of commons, Nov. 24.— 
Mr. Horner rose to ask for some 
information upon the points con- 
nected with the abolition of the 
slave trade. His right honourable 
friend (Mr. Vansitrart), he well 
knew, felt as much anxiety as him- 
self for the accomplishment of that 
object; but he could not share in 
ali the confidence reposed by him 
in the exertions of his noble col- 
league at Vienna. What, however, 
he would wish more immediately to 
advert to, was a statement publish- 
ed under the authority of the Ame- 
rican government, in which it was 
asserted that negroes had been se- 
duced from the southern states by 
British officers, carried to the West 
Indies, aud there sold. He need 
hardly say that he considered this 
as a charge of the heaviest nature, 
both as it .affected the individuals 
concerned, and“as it aflected the 
character of the country, at a time, 
too, when the reluctance of France 
to co-operate with us in our endea- 
vours to put an end to the traffic in 
slaves, was chiefly justified by her 
suspicions 
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suspicions of our sincerity. The 
chargé was, however, now made 
in the face of the world, by the 
American secretary of state; and 
he was anxious to know from his 
right honourable friend, whether 
there was any foundation for it, or 
whether he was disposed to make 
the necessary inquiries. A fair op- 

rtunity now preserted itself forthe 
atter purpose, Mr. Monroe having 


stated that he had full possession of 


the proofs, and that it was his in- 
tention to transmit them to the A- 
merican commissioners at Ghent. 
He apprehended a disclosure of 
these circumstances might be made 
to our commissioners. without ex- 
ceeding the instructions which had 
been received, or endangering any 
of the leading cbhiects of the ne- 
gotiation. | There Was another 
point in his opinion of yet greater 
importance, inasmuch as it regard 
ed the cause of abolition prospec- 
tively, whilst the other related to 
an infringement of laws already in 
existence. It had been lately stated, 
that a treaty of amity had been con- 
cluded between the British govern. 
ment and Ferdinand VII. ‘The 
house in answer to their various ad. 
dresseshad received assurances from 
the throne, that no opportunity 
would be lost, of inducing his ma- 
jesty’s allies to consent to an aboli- 
tion of the slave trade in their do- 
minions, ‘This treaty must, he 
should apprehend, have furnished 
an opportunity of considering the 
situation in which Spain stood to- 
wards this country, of procuring 
her assent to at least some restric- 
tions and limitations of the trade. 
Me trusted that this opportunity had 
been seen, and used effectually. 
The chancellor of the exchequer 
had to express some regret, that 
his honourable and learned friend 
should have thought it right to 
connect With questions which it was 





perfectly proper to put, any reflec. 
tions on the supposed want of zeal 
in his noble friend tor the final sue. 
cess of the abolition. Undoubtedly 
the honourable and learned gentle. 
man had done him no more than 


justice in admitting his anxiety on 


that subject; but it was an anxiety 
felt equally by all his colleagues, 
and more especially by his noble 
friend, to whose labours and ability 
this country and Europe were so 
much indebted. In answer to the 
first question, (and a more interest. 
ing one could not be put to him or 
any man,) he had to state that his 
muajesty’s ministers had received ne 
information whatever of the fact 
asserted by the American govern- 
ment. ‘Che house must see that it 
was at least extremely improbable, 
that it was hardly possible, that 
British officers should be guilty of 
so black and so base a-crime, in the 
face of those heavy penalties which 
the legislature had now annexed to 
offences of this description (fear, 
hear). Neither could the house en- 
tertain any doubt of the disposition 
of ministers to institute every in- 
quiry into the circumstances, aid to 
follow up the detection of real guilt 
with the most exemplary punish- 
ment. In the mean time he trusted 
they would not give credit to a 
statement, the object of which proba- 
bly was to deter the slaves in Ame- 
rica from quitting their habitations. 
Unjustifiable as the means were, it 
was more likely that they should 
have been adopted, than that so 
foul a charge should have founda- 
tion in fact. With respect to thé 
other point, he lamented that it 
was not in his power to give an 
equally satisfactory explanation. 
There was no provision in the fate 
treaty of amity with Spain upon the 
subject of the slave trade. It was 
found impossible to bring the eourt 
of Spain to a sense in this instanee 
of 
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of its true interest and honour.’ No 
exertion had been left untried to 
effect this purpose, but the endea- 
your was unav ailing. With all the 
other states of Europe the same 
efforts had been made to procure 
their-compliance with the just ex- 
pectations of this country. 

The chancellor of the exchequer 
moved the order of the day for the 
house going into a committee of 
suppiy; which being read, he mo- 
‘ved that the accounts of the com- 
missiuners relative to American 
claimants be referred to the said 
committee. —Ordered. 

On the question that the speaker 
do leave the chair, 

Mr. Whitbread rose and said, 
that as he understood it was the 
intention of his majesty’s ministers 
to move the adjournment of the 
house in the course of next week, 
and the adjournment would be to a 
remote period, (he meant: remote 

comparative ly when it was considered 
what very important subjects must 
engage the consideration of the 
house after the recess, and previous 
to. the conclusion of the session,) he 
felt it a duty incumbent on him to 
seize this only. opportunity that 
would be aiforded him by the sub- 
ject cf the supply, of once more 
revertmy to the affairs of the conti- 
nent, and for the fourth time to 
those VeorVv extraordinary and con- 
tadictory treaues which subsisied 
betweea this country and our allies, 
He thought It NECESsary y also, to 
call the attention of the house to 
the subject of the properiy tax, and 
to endeavour to learn from the 
right honourable gentleman, whe- 
ther it wis the intention of his ma- 
jesty’s Ministers to propose | ihe con- 
tinuance of thar o ippress ivetax. It 
seemed to him, there was.too much 
Teason to fear such was their in- 
tention; for there had lately ap- 
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peared a most curious act: of the 
commissioners of that tax ; who, as 
if conscious they should be able to 
prevail on parkament to continue 
that act, had issued notices of an 
assessment which was to take place 
up toa certain day in the year 1816. 
This was somewhat remarkable, 
when it was well known that the 
existing act was to cease on the 5th 
of Apnl 1815. He wished also to 
submit to the consideration of the 
house, how cautious they should be 
of voting any more supplies while 
a mitjesty’s minister op the contt- 
ent was forming eng: agements with 
So eign powers which he did not 
communicate to the right bonoura- 
ble the chancellor of the exchequer; 
which engagements appeared to be 
in contradiction to each other, and 
which showed how wrong it was in 
that house to grant supplies without 
having full information as to the 
manner in which such supplies were 
to be applied. In consequence of 
our treaty with Sicily, money had 
been voted to c: ig ona War against 
Joachim Murat, king of Naples: 
and by a treaty which Austria had 
entered into with the hing of Na- 
ples, and which lord Castlereagh 
had agreed to confirm on the part 
of this government, another part 
of the sup ply was to be employed 
to enable king Joachim to carry 
on ae war against the king of Si- 
cily, our august and long-standing 
ally. In the conferences at Cha- 
tillon the minister of Napoleon pre- 
posed certain regulations respecting 
different towns and cities in Italy; 
but it was announced by the pleni- 
potentiaries of Austria, England, 
Russia, and Prussia, that France 
had no right to interfere as to any 
part of the Italian states, Lord 
Wm, Bentinck entered into several 
stipulations with the king of Naples 
and the Genoese, which lord Cas- 
tlereagh 
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tlereagh had counteracted: and by 
a letter which Mr. W. read ex- 
tracts from, lord Castlereagh finds 
fault with what had been done by 
lord W. Bentinck as contrary to the 
opinion of the British government 
on the continent, and desires him 
to communicate this opinion to the 
English government in London. 
All that had been done by lord W. 
Bentinck was for the purpose of 
securing the co-operation of king 
Joachim Murat, who at that time 
had a powerful army, and many 
important places in his possession ; 
but they soon showed they had not 
the most cordial liking for their 
new ally, of whom they became 
jealous, and to whom they thought 
too much had been conceded. As 
soon as Bonaparte had fallen, they 
thought they could do without the 
king of Naples, and therefore what 
had been done by Jord W. Bentinck 
was to be set aside. In the same 
manner, when Dumonrier deserted 
the French armies, prince Cobourg 
wrote a letter, in which he praised 
that general to the skies: but it no 
sooner appeared that Dumourier 
had come without his host, and that 
the French army had refused to 
follow him, than prince Cobourg, 
in a second letter respecting the 
same general, honoured him with 
epithets the very reverse of what 
were contained in the first letter. 
He wished also to draw the atten- 
tion of the house to the present state 
of affairs on the continent. It was 
well known to the house that our 
minister to the congress at Vienna 
had now left this country for seve- 
ral months, and it was somewhat 
extraordinary that in all that time 
nothing appeared to have been done. 
He should be glad to know, there- 
fore, whether up tothis month any 
progress had been made in the ne- 
gotiations for that peace, the con- 





clusion of which was to bring 9 
many blessings to this country. ° If 
no progress had been made up to 
that time, then the proclamation 
of prince Repnin might, as the 
right honourable gentleman had 
styled it, be only a military order, 
and the fate of Saxony might not 
be yet decided, Ifno progress had 
been made, the fate of Poland 
might still be undecided—Poland, 
whose independence was so essential 
to the future peace of Europe. If 
there can be a period more desirable 
than another, this (said he) is the 
moment for the re-establishment of 
the independence of Poland. All 
the powers in Europe are interested 
in the event: but, if the accounts 
from Vienna were true, the emperor 
Alexander was the only person who 
stood forward to support the inde« 
pendence of Poland, and our mi- 
nister there was the only person 
who threw in objections, and en- 
deavoured to thwart him in his de- 
signs. If ministers knew these things, 
he should deem them highly culpa- 
ble, and would arraign their con- 
duct at the bar of that house, for 
having concealed from them mat- 
ters so important while they were 
asking for such extraordinary and 
continued supplies. 

The chancellor of the exchequer 
said, that with respect to any mea- 
sures that were passing in the con- 
gress at Vienna, if he even knew 
what they were, and the honour- 
able gentleman should put ques- 
tions to him about them a third, 
fourth, or even a tenth time, he 
should feel it his duty not to an- 
swer one of them. With respect 
to Naples and Sicily, the two trea- 
ties were very reconcileable. We 
paid a subsidy to Sicily to defend 
thatislandagainst any attempt of the 
king of Naples. We had guaran 
tied the kingdom of Naples to king 

Murat, 
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Murat, and were to pay him not to 
make war on Sicily, but for a cer- 
tain co-operation with our forces, at 
atime when his services were of the 
highest importance to the allied 
powers. Austria had made the trea- 
ty, and our minister had guarantied 
it. The cases of the last treaties 
between Spain and Napoleon, and 
between Austria and France against 
Russia, were in a similar predica- 
ment, Spain was at peace with us, 
and, by her treaty with France, was 
to furnish a certain number of men, 
She did furnish that number; but 
was told that, if she furnished a sin- 
gle soldier beyond it, such addition 
would be deemed a declaration of 
war against us. But as she furnish- 
edno more than the number stipu- 
lated, she still continued at peace 
with us, though we were at war 
with France. It was exactiy the 
same between Austria and Napo- 
leon. The emperor Francis fur 
nished the number stipulated by the 
treaty, which Napoleon led on 
against Russia: but Austria and 
Russia still remained at peace with 
each other. The honourable gen- 
tleman had called the attention of 
the house to the intended adjourn- 
ment, and had intimated a suppo- 
sition that it would be a protracted 
one. He could assure the house it 
would not be extended beyond the 
period which would give sufficient 
time for the fair and full discussion 
of all those important subjects which 
were likely to be submitted to its 
consideration, of which the propri- 
ety and expediency of the continu- 
ation of the property tax would 
most likely make one. With re- 
spest to what the honourable gen- 

eman had said-as to the assessment 
which was to take place in 1816, if 
he had consulted the act, he would 
ave found that the assessments 
were directed to be made from two 
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years to two years, and that which 
went into 1816 was made long be- 
fore it could be known that the act 
would cease on the 5thof April next. 

Mr. Ponsonby did not conceive 
that either of the cases quoted by 
the right honourable gentleman (the 
chancellor of the exchequer) had 
any similitude to the present case. 
In the present case, there was a 
treaty between Austria and Naples, 
to which England had agreed, ex- 
pressly guarantying the throne of 
Naples to Murat. Since that treaty, 
the king of Sicily had issued a pro- 
clamation, stating that he would 
carry on the war, not for such ob- 
jec‘s as were the customary causes 
of war among sovereigns, but for 
the express purpose of conquering 
the kingdom of Naples. We were 
now called upon to give a subsidy 
to the king of Sicily, for the express 
purpose of assisting him to dethrone 
that very sovereign whose domi- 
nions we had guarantied. It was 
true that we only gave half the 
former subsidy; and were thus put- 
ting the king of Sicily upon half- 
pay: but still this subsidy was to 
be employed, not only against an 
ally, but against ourselves as gua- 
rantees of the treaty. The mght 
honourable gentleman said, that he 
would tell the house nothing upon 
the various matters on which infor- 
mation had been sought for; and 
that as to the statement made by 
his honourable friend (Mr. Whit- 
bread), he would neither admit it 
nor deny it. He thought it impos- 
sible that the most cautious minister 
that ever lived in this country (and 
a more cautious man than the right 
honourable gentleman, or one more 
afraid of answering questions, he 
never knew,) could avoid denying 
such a statement, if it could have 
been denied. He therefore should 


consider that statement as perfectly 
correct. 
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cofrect. It appeared to him the 
most absurd (he would not call it 
dishonourable) conduct on the part 
of our government, first to make a 
treaty with Murat, engaging to 
keep him on the throne of Naples, 
and then to pay a subsidy to king 
Ferdinand, to be applied to drive 
bim off the throne. He could not 
see any pretence for this subsidy. 
lf it were to be applied to carry on 
war with Naples, it would be con- 
trary to our engagements with 
Murat: and if it was stated to be 
for procuring indemnities, we were 
werful enough to procure those 
or him without giving the subsidy. 
The right anneal gentler:an 
promised that wher ministers should 
come to explain their conduct, they 
would produce a triumphant justi- 
fication. He hoped most sincerely 
that they would, not out of any 
particular affection he bore to 
those ministers, but because he 
considered the cause of England 
to be the cause of justice and 
right. He hoped that the final set- 
tlement of affairs at the congress 
would rather be after the old no- 
tions of right and justice, than after 
the new French system, by which 
all the states in Europe had been 
torn to pieces, plundered and op- 
pressed. If ministers should be 
able to show that the cause of jus- 
tice and of right had succeeded in 
the negotiations, then, indeed, they 
would produce a iumphant justi- 
fication: if the contrary should 
have taken place; then, instead of 
triumphant jusiification, they must 
encounter an infamous condemna- 
tion. 

Mr. Bathurst said, that when the 
proper me for explanation should 
come, he had no doubt but it would 
appear that the government of En- 
gland had never ceased to advocate 
the cause of justice and of right. It 
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must, however, be obvious to tw 
house, that this was a subject which 
must be examined upon the whole, 
and not taken to pieces, night after 
night, whenever any gentleman 
thought proper to put questions to 
his majesty’s ministers. ‘The house 
would be aware of the situation in 
which the country was placed at the 
resent moment; and when the se. 
ection of the noble terd (lord Cas. 
tlereagh) had been so much: ap. 
proved by the honourable gentle. 
man (Mr. Whitbread), he did not 
see how it was to be reconciled to 
fairness and candour, to disapprove 
of the whole of his conduct on such 
imperfect information. ‘The day 
would come when ministers must 
be responsible for the conduct’ of 
the negotiation. As to Sicily, the 
right mecca th gentleman (Mr. 
Ponsonby) said that the king of 
Sicily was at war for the purpose 
of conquering Naples. It might be 
as well said, that the king of Naples 
was at war for the purpose of cons 
quering Sicily. The fact was, that 
Sicily was now at war with Naples, 
and we were bound by our former 
treaty to give her a subsidy. 
House of lords, Nov. 29.—The 
earl of Liverpool moved the ont 
of the day for the third reading 0 
the Irish peace preservation act 
amendment bill. 
The ear] of Donoughmore.—He 


did not rise for the purpose of: 


giving any opposition to this bill; 
but he repeated his former state- 
ment, that the act of which this pure 
ported to be an amendment was al- 
together an inefficient measure, and 
that it was not in any degree cale 
culated to restore peace in any coun- 
try where disturbances existed. It 
ought to be called not an act for the 
better preservation of the peace if 
Ireland, but an act for placing ad- 
ditional patronage in the hands of 
government. 
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government. It was not a bill for 
utting an end to disturbances, but 
4 bill of patronage. He did not 
mean to say, however, that the go- 
yernment had made use of it for 
that purpose ; but that it placed the 
power to do so in the hands of ygo- 
vernment, if they chose to exercise 
it He still insisted that govern- 
ment had not acted wisely, even in 
the instance in which they had at- 
tempted to put the actin execution, 
Supposing it had been necessary to 
have resorted to it in the county of 
Tipperary, a magistrate and con- 
stables ought to have been chosen 
who were ‘completely acquainted 
with the country, and who could 
therefore have more effectually ap- 
prehended the disturbers of the pub- 
lic peace. Instead of this, they had 
robbed the police of Dublin, and 
employed a number of disbanded 
sergeants of dragoons, from whom, 
on account of their want of local 
knowledge, offenders found it no dif 
ficult matter to make their escape. 
‘The police of Dublin had been in- 
jured, too, for the purpose of bring- 
ing those into ‘l‘ipperary who could 
have been much more effeccually 
employed in Dublin. If it was ne- 
cessary to keep up the present esta- 
blishment of the Dublin police, it 
must be improper to take away any 
part of that establishment, and 
therefore the Dublin police must 
have been robbed of what was a 
necessary part of it, without a cor- 
responding advantage in any other 
quarter, But the measure itself was 
altogether inefficient for its purpose. 
Such was his opinion of the mea- 
sure, and of the mode in which the 
govern” ent had attempted to carry 
it into effect. This bill was brought 
in for the purpose, and had the ap- 
rance of making’ it better’; but 
repeated that the measure was’ 


ba ay calculated to restore to a’ 
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state of peace any cotintry where 
disturbances had previously existed, 
He differed from high authority on 
this subject; but, where an assertion 
rested upon mere personal autho- 
rity, he always considered it as of 
greater or less weight, according to 
the degree of information which he 
conceived the assertor to have on 
the particular subject. He still 
maintained his opinion, that the 
measure had not produced the ef- 
fects which had been ascribed to it ; 
but as to the amendment of it by the 
present bill, he did not think it ne- 
cessary to give that amendment any 
opposition. He only maintained 
generally, that the measure was ale 
together inefficient, and that the 
statements which had been given of 
its beneficial effects were certainly 
overcharged. 

The earl of Liverpool.—He rose 
merely for the purpose of saying a 
very few words. After what had 
passed on a former night, he did not 
conceive it necessary to enter into 
any detailed observations as to the 
arguments brought forward by the 
noble earl on that occasion. The 
state of the question appeared to be 
this: Thenoble earl did not object to 
the present bill, which was a mere 
amendment, or corollary arising 
out of the act of last session, called 
‘The Irish peace preservation act. 
The noble earl’s object appeared to” 
be, to point out the inefficiency of 


the measure in general. Now upon” 
that point he should only say, that 
the act had been passed with almost: 


as much unanimity as could be ex- 
ected upon any measure of the 
kind. Much serious ubjection had 


been felt and urged, both in this and’ 
the other house of parliament, to’ 
the act which was called The Irish ‘ 


insurrection act; because, where- 
ever the necessity of putting that 


act in force- arose, = constattition - 


was 


-, 
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was in reality suspended for the 
time, in the quarter where it was 
carried into operation, But The 
Irish peace preservation act had, 
on the contrary, passed with very 
general approbation. It had been 
supported by many who were ad- 
verse to the other measure, and sup- 
ported, as he conceived, on this prin- 
ciple, that, even when carried into 
effect, it did not suspend the ordi- 
nary constitution and laws, but only 
afforded an additional stimulus for 
carrying the existing laws into more 
active operation. Such had been 
the idea entertained of that act: 
and it certainly had been main- 
tained by persons whose authority 
ought to have weight on the sub- 
ject, that it had been attended with 
very beneficial consequences, both 
directly where it had been carried 
into operation, and indirectly by 
producing an increase of vigilance 
and activity in other quarters, to 
prevent the necessity of putting the 
act in execution in these places. 
But this, it was said, was a measure 
merely of patronage, and on that 
point he should only say, that pa- 
tronage certainly was not the mo- 
tive for passing the act; and even 
the noble earl himself had admitted 
that the government had not made 
use of it for any such purpose. It 
was, indeed, difficult to conceive 
how any such measure of which the 
management must be left with go- 
vernment, could be so contrived as 
not to place some additional pa- 
= tae in the power of government. 
But the measure, it was evident, 
had not been used for any such pur- 
pose ; and it had not been adopted 
with any view to increase the go- 
vernment patronage. It had at the 
time of passing been very generally 

rded as a sound aa proper 
measure; and therefore, even sup: 


$u 
posing the noble earl to be perfectly 





well founded in his statements, sup. 
sing all his observations to be per. 
fectly correct and just, and that he 


' were borne out in every one of them, 


still he should say, that as the mea. 
sure had been originally so gene. 
rally conceived to be sound and 
proper, they had not sufficient ex. 
perience with regard to its effects, 
to render it expedient to repeal it, 
Even granting the noble earl all 
that he contended for, still they 
ought to wait some time further be. 
fore they proceeded to repeal such 
a measure passed upon due and ma- 
ture deliberation, and very gene. 
rally admitted at the time to bea 
wise and proper one. He had said 
so much merely to impress on the 
minds of their lordships the expedi- 
ency of at least postponing any de. 
cided opinion upon its efficiency or 
inefficiency, till they had some fur- 
ther experience respecting it.’ As 
to the particular bill now Cfonathe 
house, he did not understand the 
noble earl to have objected to it, 
and therefore it was unnecessary to 
f° further than to throw out these 
ew observations with regard to the 
general measure which it was the 
object of the present bill to im- 
prove. 

The earl of Donoughmore.—He 
certainly never had it in contem- 
plation to propose a repeal of 
the act in the present session. The 
discussion had originated from a 
statement in another place from a 
high authority, from which it ap- 
peared that government had taken 
much greater credit to itself for the 
efficiency of that measure, than in 
his apprehension it deserved. He 
had consequently been induced to 
lay before their lordships his own 
view of the subject, and to prevent 
the public from placing too much 
reliance upon a statement which in 
his opinion was overcharged. * 
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had succeeded in his object ; for 
he had proved by the admission 
of the secretary of state for the 
home department, that the state- 
ment, as it had met the public eye, 
was overcharged: but he had ne- 
ver intended to propose a repeal ot 
the measure in the present session. 
The bill was then read a third time 
and passed, as were many others. 
House of commons, Nov, 29, 
—Sir John Newport prefaced his 
motion by observing, that after the 
opinion which the house had ex- 
essed almost unanimously in 
1813, on the subject of Orange 
lodges, he had hoped that the abet- 
tors of such associations would have 
been repressed, and that the people 
would have been convinced of the 
truth of an assertion made by a no- 
ble lord, that it was better to live 
under the dominion of the law, than 
of clubs and associations. For a 
time, indeed, the voice of parlia- 
ment, thus unanimously uttered, 
had considerably discouraged such 
societies, and had checked those in- 
temperate manifestations of loyalty 
which meant nothing more than a 
triumph over their fellow-citizens. 
He was astonished to find that. a 
person in high official situation had 
given sanction to these lodges. It 
was full time that Ireland should 
know on what footing these societies 
stood, which had been denounced 
as illegal by judges on the bench, 
and had been noticed with appro- 
bation by the chief secretary. A 
noble lord in the debate on this sub- 
yect had said, that whatever might 
have been the motives of the found- 
ers of these societies, yet illegality 
had been stamped upon them by 
the act of 1799. A right honour- 
able gentleman now on embassy 
had further said, that those who en- 
couraged or belonged to such asso- 
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ciations were guilty of an offence 
against the peace of the empire. 
No resolution was indeed passed 
that night, but all, with one only 
exception, thought that what then 
occurred would effectually put a 
stop to such societies in future, But 
when afterthis, hesaw that addresses 
trom such lodges were presented to 
the chief secretary for Ireland, and 
were answered by him in commen- 
datory terms; when grand jurieshad 
praised him for his encouragement 
of such lodges, and were answered 
in a similar strain of commenda- 
tion, it was high time that the peo- 
ple should understand whether such 
societies were legal or illegal. ‘The 
grand jury, to whose address he:par- 
ticularly alluded, was not eminent 
for its loyalty, at least for that ge- 
nuine loyalty which consists in a 
constant obedience to the laws, 
They had long had a contest with 
the judges, and had refused or hesi- 
tated to comply with the salutary 
provisions of the prison-act for Ire- 
land. For three years they had 
maintained this struggle against the 
performance of what had been en- 
joined upon them. Such men might 
perhaps be deemed loyal; but he 
must again assert, that he knew of 
no loyalty except that which had 
been excellently defined by lord 
Avonmore to be compliance with 
the laws. He concluded with mov- 
ing for Copies of all addresses 
from Orange lodges to the Irish se- 
cretary, and his answers thereto ;” 
also, for “* Addresses from grand 
juries on the subject of Orange 
lodges, and his answers thereto.” 
Mr. Peele rose to second the mo- 
tion. Though, perhaps, it might 
be questioned, if such papers actu- 
ally existed, whether it was usual to 
call for them in parliament, yet no 


such objection should come from 
E2 him. 
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him. He could not divine the ob- 
ject of the right honourable ba- 
ronet’s motion, unless it were the 
following :—The right honourable 
baronet had complained of much 
misrepresentation, which had ap- 
peared against him in the newspa- 
pers, and had shown himself very 
anxious to wipe off these aspersions : 
having, therefore, a few nights ago 
supported The Irish peace preser- 
vation bill, and having last session 
proclaimed his descent from the 
Dutch guards of king William, he 
was, perhaps, in an alarm lest he 
should be mistaken for an Orange 
man (a /aub), and so made the 
present motion to prevent such a 
misconception, Such a supposition 
was not altogether improbable, as 
some persons had beencalled Orange 
papists on no better ground than 
their having given a vote for a pro- 
testant member. The vight honour- 
able baronet had charged him with 
encouraging the Orange lodges. 
On what grounds and trom what 
documents did he bring such a 
charge?) The house would listen 
to an explanation on this subject. 
Last session some petitions were 
presented to parliament by an ho- 
nourabie baronet, member for 
Queen’s County, on the subject of 
Orange lodges; and he (Mr. Peele) 
had taken that opportunity of vin- 
dicating these societies against some 
of the misrepresentations current 
agaimstthem. Did this warrant an 
imputation that he was an encou- 
rager of such associations? On his 
return to lreland, the grand jury of 
Fermanagh (a body for whose opi- 
nion he felt the highest respect) 
had addressed him, and he had an- 
swered that address. This was the 


only address, and the only answer 
on the subject mentioned by the 


right honourable gentleman. The 
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address thanked him for cotreeting 
the misrepresentations which had 
gone abroad as to the Orange meet. 
ings, and he in his answer stated, 
that he believed that many misre. 
presentations prevailed ; and while 
he disclaimed all intention of en. 
couraging or countenancing such 
societies, he had recommended to 
them the most peaceable and tran- 
guil demeanour. And this was the 
document on which he was charged 
with encouraging such associations, 
There was no other document; at 
least as far as he recollected, there 
was not a single communication any 
way relating to thts subject, except, 
perhaps, the Dublin address might 
be so called, in which he had been 
thanked for replying to the slanders 
ot disappointed ambition, and which 
address he had shortly answered by 
expressing his gratitude at their ap 
proval of his conduct. He could un- 
dertake to say that there had been 
nothing else: and as to any address 
es from Orange lodges, there was 
not the slightest foundation for such 
an insinuation. While, however, 
he said this, he did not wish to re 
tract any expression which he had 
before uttered in deprecation of the 
usual abuse against the motives of 
these associations, He hoped that 
the right honourable baronet would 
be able, in his reply, to state some 
further and better ground for his 
motion; that he would refer to some 
particular document, some distinet 
proceeding of the Irish government,. 
and not leave his motion so ludt 
crously bare as it was at present, 
He concluded by vindicating the 
grand jury of Fermanagh from the 
charge brought against them: a 
well as he recollected, they had beeh 
empowered to choose a chaplaith 
and had merely disputed about the 
fitness of a mam who had been ap 
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pointed to-that situation. The right 
honourable baronet had stated that 
they had acted illegally : it Was ine 
cumbent upon him to adduce the 
grounds of such a charge. 

~ Mr. Croker submitted to the house 
whether, after the explanation con- 
tained in the answer of the honour- 
able secretary, it would not be bet- 
ter to dispose of this matter by the 
previous question. ‘The address 
which had been mentioned merely 
referred to the conduct of the secre- 
taryas an individual member of par- 
liament; and he conceived that par- 
liament could not take notice of such 
a document (unofficial as it was) 
without infringing its own privileges, 

Mr. Fitzgerald thought that, 
however informal the motion might 
be, it was better to let it pass, in 
order to the more satisfactory clear- 
ing of the honourable secretary. 

Mr. Croker observed, that his 
only object in the motion which he 
offered to the house, was a consi- 
deration that the allowance of the 
original motion (however desirable 
in other respects) might have a 
tendency to shackle the duties of 
members of parliament. 

Mr, W. Pole supp»>rted the ori- 
ginal motion. His right honour- 
able friend (Mr. Peele) naturally 
wished, in vindication of his cha- 
racter, that every paper should be 
produced that was in existence on 
that subject. When those papers 
should be before the house, they 
would then be enabled to judge of 
the correctness or incorrectness of 
the charge brought forward by the 
honourable baronet. He would 
allow that a mere address from a 
Bane {sry to an individual member 
of parliament, with his answer to 
it, might not, in ordinary cases, be 
conceived worthy of being produ- 
ced before the house: but when a 


right honourable baronet of con- 
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siderable weight in the house, chose 
to make such a paper a ground of 
serious charge against a person 
holding the high situation his right 
honourable friend did, he wished 
the paper to be produced. 

Mr. Bankes conceived that this 
was al present a mere controversy 
between two individual members, 
but that no parliamentary grounds 
had been laid for the house to order 
the production of those papers. He 
really thought that, after the ex- 
planation given by the right honour- 
able gentleman, there appeared no 
ground forthe motion. He would 
ask the right honourable baronet 
himself whether, after that state- 
ment, he did not feel satisfied that 
there were no such memorials in 
existence as he had supposed? The 
chief secretary for Ireland had ex- 
pressly said, that he had received 
no addresses from Orange lodges, 
although he had received one from 
a grand jury (of Fermanagh), and 
one from a corporation. Unless 
the honourable baronet still believed 
that there really had been such ad- 
dresses, he should remain satisfied 
with the explanation which had been 
given. 

Sir J. Newport said, that it wag 
in the recollection of the house, that 
he had stated, that it was in conse- 
quence of his seeing in a newspaper 
an article purporting to be an ad- 
dress from an Orange lodge to the 
right honourable gentleman, that he 
thought it was fit that the subject 
should be brought before the con- 
sideration of the house. He had 
cut the paragraph out of the paper, 
but had since mislaid it. After the 
right honourable gentleman had, 
however, disclaimed all knowledge 
of such addresses, he could not for 
a moment longer believe that they 
existed. He wished, however, that 
the amendment might not be car- 
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ried, and that such papers as there 
were might be laid before the house ; 
as he wished to call the attention of 
the house to the subject of Orange 
lodges. The mischief produced 
by these societies in Ireland were 

t and obvious. At the last 
assizes at Downpatrick, be!ore the 
learned solicitor-general of Ireland, 
a verdict had been returned which 
was, in his opinion, contrary to the 
clearest evidence. In fact, there 
was decisive evidence on one side, 
and no evidence at ali on the other. 
The verdict could only be attributed 
to strong party feelings. It was to 
the existence of those Orange so- 
cieties, that he attributed the asso- 
ciation of Ribbon-men and other 
associations which disturbed the 
peace of the country, and occasion- 
ed perpetual feuds and animosities. 

e was convinced, however, that 
the right honourable gentleman did 
not wish to encourage those ani- 
mosities; and after the statement he 
had made, he could not believe that 
any such addresses existed as he 
had been led to suppose by the 
printed paper he had seen.—The 
original motion was carried. 

_ of lords, Dec. !.—The 
earl of Doncughmore.—As the 
house had been summoned on his 
motion, (The congress at Vienna, ) 
it might be considered as incumbent 
on him to explain the reasons why 
he did not think proper to press the 
resolution which, as he had given 
notice, it was at one time his pur- 
pose to move: but though he new 
refrained from submitting the reso- 


. lution for their lordships’ adoption, 


he was anxious to have it under- 
stood that he did not the less see the 
propriety of having such a decla- 
ration of their lordships’ opinion as 
that for which he wasto have called, 
had there been such an attendance 
as could have rendered that decla- 








ration really a solemn and delibe. 
rate opinion of the great body of 
their ‘ordships’ house. Every thing 
that had occurred since he gave the 
notice,—every circumstance that 
had intervened between that time 
and the present,—had only served to 
impress more strongly on his mind 
the absolute necessity for some au 
thentic declaration of the opinion of 
their lordships’ house on the subject 
of the negotiations now carrying on 
at Vienna. The notice he had hoped 
was sufficient to have induced the 
noble lords connected with the minis- 
try to have attended; and he had en 
deavoured by all the means in his 
power to procure a full attendance, 
Sull the attendance was not such as 
to justify him in bringing forward 
the motion of which he had given 
notice. He did not, however, com. 
plain that the attendance was not 
so full as he had at one time ex 
pected, Several noble lords had left 
town, thinking that all the general 
business was over for the present; 
and others, thinking it, perhaps, 
sufficient to give an opinion when 
the whole of these matters should 
be brought before them on the tet- 
mination of the negotiations. The 
state of the house was, therefore, 
so thin, that it would be perfectly 
absurd in him to move his resolur 
tion, with any hope that it could be 
considered, if adopted, as the so- 
lemn, serious, and deliberate opinion 
of the great body of their lordships 
house; and therefore he sould 
not trouble their lordships by ene 
tering upon the subject at present, 
or giving any detailed opinion upon 
it. But, for his own justification, it 
was necessary for him to show that 
he had not been so absurd as to 
have given-a notice on such a ques 
tion without having previously com 
sidered the subject, and settled in 
his own mind the principles ary 
wait 
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which it appeared to him their lord. 
ships’ opinion ought to proceed. 
He now desired no opinion from 
their lordshivs on the subjec'; but 
he would take the liberty to state 
the principles which it was at one 
time his intention to have laid be- 
fore their lordships, as in his opinion 
the proper basis for the opinion of 
the house, if there had been such an 
attendance as to have rendered it 
expedient and useful to have brought 
forward the subjectatall. Ithad then 
been his intention to have proposed 
to their lordships to declare, — first, 
how gratifying it would be to the 
feelings of that house, if their lord- 
ships could receive from his royal 
highness the prince regent, any au- 
thentic declaration that the power 
of this country had not been em- 
ployed in the subjugation of Nor- 
way, and that Norway had not been 
compelled to submit to a foreign 
dominion by the fear of a blockade 
bya British feet, which would have 
produced a famine in Norway; 2d, 
how gratifying it would be to the 
feelings of this house, if it could 
receive any authentic declaration 
from the same quarter, that our en- 
gagements with the sovereigns of 
Sicily and Naples were not so in- 
consistent and contradictory as to 
place this country in the situation 
of paying subsidies to the one to 
enable him to employ hostile means 
against the possessions and crown 
of the other; 3d,‘how gratifying it 
would be to receive assurances that 
our mujster had been instructed 
uot to consent to any arrangement 
that should not guaranty Saxuny 
under its present king as a separate 
independent state; 4th, that our 
minister had been instructed to en- 
deavour to secure the independence 
of Poland, as a bulwark against the 
*ggressions of France, and every 
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other European power; 5th, that 
our minister had been instructed 
not to be diverted from objects of 
special policy, by the lure of ad- 
ditional territories to Hanover, as 
that feeble power would never be 
sufficiently strong to stand by itself, 
and might be the cause of involving 
Great Britain asa principal in eyery 
continental war; and he intended 
to have concluded with a supplicas 
tion to his royal highness to call-to 
the attention of the allied powers 
their own declarations vhen they 
passed the frontiers of France, and 
when they were at the gates af Pa. 
ris, and to remind them of their 
declared purpose antl object, to 
rescue others from oppression; and 
to express their lordships’ hope that 
those powers would not now bes 
come sharers in the spoils of the 
weak and the unprotected. These 
were the points on which he intends 
ed to have called for their lord. 
ships’ opinion, tf the house had been 
so full as to have given such a des 
claration of opinion* the weight 
which it ought to have. ‘He had 
merely stated them, to show that 
he had been prepared with those 
principles upon which it had been 
his intention to have recommended 
it to their lordships to acts Ina 
making that statement he had done 
his duty, These principles had ims 
pressed themselves strongly on his 
own mind as equally just and ime 
portant, and he believed that noe 
thing would do away their influe 
ence. He therefore gave notice, 
that after the recess he should still 
call their lordships’ attention, to 
the subject, or to such parts of it 
as might then be properly matter 
for their lordships’ considerations 
unless some other person of more 
authority, who ought to take. the 
lead on subjects of this importance, 
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should choose to take it up. In 
the mean time he had done all that 
his duty called upon him to do. 

Lord Grenville.—He had receiv- 
ed the notification of his noble 
friend’s intended motion, and if that 
motion had been made, it should 
have met with his entire approba- 
tion, He did not mean now to en- 
ter upon that subject, but there 
were other matters to which he was 
desirous to call their lordships’ at- 
tention. This, however, he could 
more properly do on the question of 
adjournment, and should therefore 
reserve what he had to say till that 
question should be put. 

The earl of Liverpool then mov- 
ed that the house adjourn, after its 
rising this. day, till Thursday the 
Oth of February next, 

Lord Grenville.—'T'o that motion 
he must decidedly object. “When 
the noble earl made such a motion, 
@ motion to adjourn for a period of 
from two to three months, it would 
have been but becoming to have 
Stated some grounds for so extraor- 
dinary a proceeding ; but the noble 
earl barely put the question of ad- 
journment, without assigning a sin- 
gie reason to induce their lordships 
to adopt a course so unusual, and 
had therefore yielded it to him to 
state the grounds upon which he 
thought such a course, at this mo- 
ment, highly improper. ‘heir lord- 
ships had been called together in 
times when, legislative deliberation 
was more than usually necessary, 
Though the grand difficulties under 
which this country had struggled 
80 long, had now been removed ; 
yet it might be justly said, that this 
Was a session bd ade urgent busi- 
ness than any session that the oldest 
among their lordships could pos- 
sibly remember, He had ona for- 
mer occasion expressed his regret, 





that it had not been thought proper 
to call their attention in the old con 
stitutional manner to the circum 
stances of Tm, and the result 
which was likely to follow from 
the desperate efforts that had been 
made by this country. But evenif 
it had been justifiable to throw a 
veil over those transactions which 
were going on abroad,—transac. 
tions, he grieved to say, which did 
not appear to bode weil for the fu- 
ture peace of Europe,—still, a veil 
ought not to be thrown over the in- 
ternal situation of the country, They 
were now called upon to review the 
state of the country after a series of 
tremendous efforts, such as had 
never before been made by any na. 
tion, which had closed the struggle 
without the loss of its political ere 
istence. ‘They were called upon to 
consider how they could best repair 
the damage that had been done,— 
how they could best apply a remedy 
to the evils which the magnitude of 
our efforts had necessarily pro- 
duced. In the present situation of 
the country, the duties of parlia- 
ment were numerous, weighty, and 
— There was hardly a 
yranch of the public administration 
that did not require the maturest 
deiiberation on the part of the legis- 
lature; and yet under these cir- 
cumstances, an adjournment for 
two, or from two to. three months 
was proposed, without a single rea- 
son assigned for that extraordinary 
proposition. At an early period of 
the session he had mentioned one 
great subject which ought to have 
received from parliament—mature, 
certainly, but—unremitting delibe- 
ration ; a matter, of ail others, of 
the highest importance; a subject 
immediately connected with the food 
of the people. He had then ad- 
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Ktic course, as he conceived it to*be, 
which had been adopted with re- 
spect to that object of primary im- 
portance, and he had stated his own 
opinion in that house with freedom : 
he regretted that he differed upon 
that question with many for whose 
opinions in general he had the high- 
est possible respect; but he came 
there to state his own opinions with 
freedom. Their lordships would 
do well to consider, whether, with 
the impression which the agitation 
of snch a question in parliament, 
which the interposition of the legis- 
lature on such a subject, were likely 
to create, it was fitting that parlia- 
ment should turn their backs on 
that subject, and suspend the inves- 
tigation tor two or three months. 
If the agricultural interest was hard 
pressed, and who could deny that 
it was so? if the manufacturing in- 
terest was also pressed; if a mea- 
sure was under consideration which 
immediately concerned the food of 
the people ; if there was danger in 
adopting any course that should 
have a tendency to make that food 
dearer ; and if it was of the highest 
importance to consider well, whether 
ft was not wiser to ‘leave that mat- 
ter to itself without any legislative 
mterposition than to enact new re- 
straints; if it was necessary at any 
rate, that parliament should come 
toa decision on the subject @ither 
one way or other; why was it now 
proposed that the house should ad- 
yourn for a period of between two 
and three months? It was of the 
last consequence to the welfare of 
the community, that the legislature 
Should at any rate decide whether 
they were to innovate, or to leave 
matters as they were ; for the state 
in which those questions were at 
present allowed to: remain was 
traught with the evils which belong- 
ed to both conditions, . Was this a 
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situation in which that subject ought 
to be left? Was it fitting that par. 
liament should turn its back upon 
it for such a long period? Was it 
becoming or decent that parliament 
should separate without having 
taken any step in the matter—withe 
out having paid it anv attention, ex= 
cept the single sentence which he 
had uttered respecting it at the 
opening of the session? Yet, now, 
the house was called upon to sepa- 
rate, to refuse to give attention to 
the public business upon which their 
sovereign had called upon them te 
deliberate. The house, under these 
circumstances, was de-ired to turn 
its back upon the public business fur 
two or nearly three months, and 
that not by the act of the sovereign, 
who by prerogative migh', under 
ministerial responsibility, have put 
an.end to the session; but by its 
own act, in opposition to the de. 
clared wish of the sovereign, in dis- 
obedience to his express commands, 
and its utter disregard of the duties 
which they had been.called upon to 
discharge. There was another sub- 
ject to which the attention of par 
liament ought to be called without 
delay,—he meant the state of the 
circulating medium of the country; 
a subject which on some future oc- 
casion must be well considered and 
fully debated. On former occa- 
sions, when it was proposed to brin 
that question before parliament, it 
was said that the nation was at war, 
and that a measure, which in theory, 
no one approved, was necessary for 
self-defence, and the preservation 
of the country ;—he meant that 
law by which the subject was com- 
pelled to accept payments in a der 
preciated paper currency. Ifhehad 
been asked whether this had been 
necessary for carrying on the wat, 
he should have said—No, It had 
been contended, that our. efforts 
| could 
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could not be supported without that 
meastre ; but, in his opinion, they 
were rather cramped than aided by 
the continuance of that regula- 
tion, Be that however as it might, 
these efforts were now over, and 
they had to consider how they 
could best put an end to a system 
which no one was hardy enough to 
say ought to be continued. That 
question must be attended to, and 
speedily, if they meant to give the 
landlord—to give the manufactu- 
fer—-to give every one, in short, 
that security which all ovght to 
have,—namely, that they should 
receive in payment that for which 
they really stipulated by their con- 
tracts, and not that which the very 
existence of the law proved to be 


not in their eyes of equal value. If 


they considered what that situation 
of things must be in which no one 
could receive in payment that which 
he stipulated for by his contract, 
they must soon attend seriously to 
the subject, unless they meant to 
abandon the very name of honesty 
and justice. Never was there a sub- 
ject with respect to which they 
were more called upon to retrace 
their steps; never did there exist 
a subject where more mature de. 
liberation, more strict caution were 
necessary, in deciding upon the 
steps by which they. ought :o re- 
turn to the paths of honesty and 
justice. Yet, under all these difh- 
culties—under all this real pressure 
of public business, parliament was 
called upon to suspend its delibera- 
tions, to give up all attention to its 
public duties, for a period of from 
two to three months, merely for 
the personal convenience of some 
o° the servants of the crown, There 
was another subject which ought 
not to be forgotten,—he meant the 
finances of the country, Had any 
of their lordships reflected upon 








the importance of an early and des 
liberate consideration of that sube 
ject? Their lordships knew the 
value of the sinking fund, and re 
membered the wisdom by which 
that system was matured and per 
fected. Their lordships must be 
aware of the importance of leavin 

that fund untouched. Yet, by the 
efforts of last year, a great inroad 
had been made on the sinking fund; 
and the wanton waste of this year 
would strike so deep, that hardly 
any resource would remain except 
taxation for our expenditure, or the 
removat of any part of that load.of 
debt which lay so heavy on the 
community. ‘The legislature had 
to consider, too, how our immense 
establishments ought to be reduced, 
that, with the name, they might at 
last have some of the advantages of 
peace. Was this, he repeated, a 
situation of things in which, for 
reasons of private convenience, they 
ought to turn their backs on their 
pubiic duties, and tell the country 
that for two or three months it 
must shift for itself? Were their 
lordships to separate while the state 
of affairs was such that we had still 
a force on the continent? Or were 
they to receive no light on the sub- 
ject of our sustaining 75,000 mea 
in arms there, when the great ents 
my, the source of all our disqul- 
etude, was extinguished? @Q 
were they finally to discover, that 
after all our declarations, that force 
was sustained for projects of ag- 
grandisement, for the ruin of feeb 

states, for the enlarzement of pow- 
erful ones, until all resistance, all 
hope of independence, all chance 
of restoration, was undone? that, 
in short, when the great oppressor 
had been extinguished, we were to: 
adopt his principles, and oppress 
or lend our strength to oppression 
in others. There was another = 
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pic which, when he ( lord Grenville) 
was entering into public life, was 
conceived of a nature sufficient to 
call all the attention and exert all 
the resources of the empire,—the 
contest with America; yet now we 
were plunging deeper in that fatal 
contest, while we still had the bur- 
then of continental affairs upon us, 
He for one would admit, that when 
America declared war atter the re- 

al of the orders in council, he 
considered her fully the aggressor 
at that period, and gave his sup- 
port, such as that might be, to the 
war. But iis objects had changed ; 
all for which the war began had 
merged in other objects ; and those 
objects of an order, that while their 
pursuit naturally involved us with 
the whole American people, their 
attainment would be actually in- 
jurious or useless to ourselves. The 
publication of the papers of the 
American envoys had thrown this 
light upon the subject. Our de- 
mands were all absurd and impo- 
litic. We had, without conquest 
or previous right, demanded a por- 
tion of independent Indian terri- 
tory. If there was one measure 
more than another which would 
convey uneasiness to every house 
and every cottaye in America, it 
was this stipulation. And it was 
accompanied by the only circum- 
stance that could increase its alarm; 
—no British subject was to pur- 
chase in that line of territory. What, 
then, must be the consequence? It 
must be a common refuge for the 
outlaw and the fugitive, for the 
abandoned and the desperate, an 
mjury and danger to the states, 
and not less so to Canada. And 
trom whom did we take that bar- 
rier ?-From the states hitherto 
friendly to us, at least preserving 
4n appearance of conciliation. How 
were we justified in requiring this 


quite the contrary. 
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of America? We had a water bar- 
rier, and we wanted a land one; 
but we had a water barrier against 
France, and what would be the 
spirit of a demand that could insist 
also ona portion of her territory 
within that barrier? Our objects 
had changed: this was a war of 
aggrandisement, and it violated all 
the principles on which the world 
had been called to congratulate a 
new zra in legislation. He must 
oppose the adjournment. 

Lord Liverpool felt hithself call- 
ed on to make some remarks: they 
should, however, be as brief as pos- 
sible. Om the subject of adjourn. 
ment, he should only say, that there 
was an error in considering it as en- 
croaching on the time usually given 
to the session. The fact was, that 
instead of wasting between two and 
three months, as was said, the 
house, until the last session, had not 
for a considerable period met be- 
fore the middle of January, not 
above three weeks before the time 
to which the adjournment was to 
extend. If, indeed, this measure 
was conceived merely for the pur- 
pose of personal indulgence to the 
prince regent’s ministers, they 
ought to be greatly ashamed of act- 
ing on such an object; but it was 
They were 
ready to give their attendance. 
But it was in one sense for the con- 
venience of the house; the adjourn- 
ment would give opportunities of 
parliamentary attendance more suit- 
able to private considerations. It 
was obviously of national importe 
ance that the public business should 
not be disposed of in thin houses; 
and one reason of the usual late 
commencement of the session was 
its admitting of a fuller attendance 
by noble lords, who till about that 
period were usually absent. The 
adjournment would have the same 
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effect in the present instance. But 
besides, from the position of pub- 
lic affairs at this moment, great ad- 
vantages in-debate upon them must 
be obtained by that delay, larger 
information would be acquired, 
more perfect views would be dis- 
closed, and the vagueness and un- 
certainty of the present illustrations 
which might be given, would pro- 
bably by that time he exchanged 
for satisfactory knowledge. On 
the points to which the noble lord 
alluded, he (lord Liverpool) was 
not at all insensible of the import- 
ance of early and final decision. 
But the internal concerns of the 
empire were too closely connected 
with the external to be disposed of 
without reference to each other; 
and further information must tran- 
spire of foreign interests, before 
those could be adequately before 
their lordships. On the agricul- 
ture of the country no one was 
more aware of the importance of 
coming to a decision, anc that such 
should be full and final. Of the 
bullion question there would ne- 
cessarily be also a full examination ; 
but for that sufficient opportunities 
must occur,and he should not now 
enlarge on the subject. He must, 
however, even here repel a charge 
of the noble lord, that the present 
state of the currency involved in- 
justice. He (lord Liverpool) was 
of totally the opposite opinion ; he 
was prepared with his proof from 
facts; and from every testimony 
of which the subject was capable, 
he was convinced, and relied on 
convincing the house at the due pe- 
riod, that the depreciation, as it 
was called, was merely nominal, 
and that no injustice was done. He 
was even further disposed to look 
upon the measure of the bank ree 
striction as one of the most memo. 
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the eminent services of that grea 
man whom we all deplored, one of 
the most characteristic of his 
nius, one bearing the strongest im. 
pression of that magnanimous sp. 
rit, which, knowing the evil inter 
pretation and obloquy of the mea. 
sure, was yet prepared to encounter 
prejudice for the public welfare, 
To that measure he (lord Liver. 
pool ) could not help looking as the 
source of our most successful ef. 
forts in the general cause,—as in 
no slight degree the very means of 
national salvation, He knew the 
alarm with which it must be looked 
on in its commencement,—the 
strong prejudice,—the dark fores 
bodings to which so new and formi- 
dable a step must give rise, and 
could not sufficiently admire and 
applaud the spirit which looked 
through all those consequences, and 
resolved upon it at once. On the 
subject of the troops on the conti 
nent he should say little. The 
ground was one not yet fit to be 
fully examined. The time for that, 
too, would come. But he would 
declare absolutely, that their objects 
were British, their presence on the 
continent for the security of British 
interests, and that aggrandisement 
had nothing to do with their being 
placed there. As to negotiations, 
their lordships would of course not 
require him to speak at length 
The adjournment would probably 
prepare them for the discussion. 
But where great interests were still 
nding, nothing could be more 
injudicious and unsuitable than dis- 
closures of the order required by 
the noble lord on the opposite side. 
On the American negotiation he 
would preserve the same silence, 
entreating that opinion should be 
suspended till the whole documents 
could be perused. One charge 
here, too, a must repel. Their 
lordships 
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lordships might rely upon it, that 
uggrandisement on the part of this 
country formed no feature of that 
negotiation. But opinion must 
be suspended until circumstances 
should allow of that more perfect in- 
formation which he was.most desi- 
rous of furnishing to their lordships. 

The duke of Sussex was happy 
to find by the noble lord’s (Liver- 
pool) concluding declaration, that 
there was no idea of aggrandise- 
ment mingling with the councils 
of his majesty’s government ; but 
as that noble lord had refused to 
give information to the house, it 
was still their duty to require it, and 
let their opinions stand on record 
to the extent of the information 
which they had. He remembered 
it to have been said in the speech 
from the throne, that particular cir- 
cumstances had delayed the meet- 
ing of the congress. On looking 
over the treaties which had already 
transpired, he had found that by 
that of the 30th of May, the settle- 
ments on the coast of Africa were 
to be delivered up within three 
months, and those to the east of the 
Cape in six. Those settlements, 
then, would have been all surren- 
dered before the assemblage of con- 
gress, ‘Thus much wasat least in- 
formation which they could obtain 
for themselves. 1n going over the 
different treaties, previous to that 
of Paris, he found that when Gua- 
daloupe was given to Sweden, by 
the fourth additional article of the 
Swedish treaty, he found it stipu- 
lated that the slave trade should 
not be recommenced in that island, 
and an observation of the Swedish 
KOverument made upon it, that 
there was the Jess difficulty in com- 
plying with that article, as the king- 
don. Was not in the habits of that 
trafic. But by the 9th article of 
the treaty of Paris, he found the 
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island given up, and ao stipulation 
against the trade. Surely this ought: 
to have made the matter of a strict 
article in the latter case as in the 
former. He found by the same 
treaty Guiana restored to France. 
Their lordships would remember 
the treaty of Amiens, and the long’ 
discussions then upon the subject. 
He hoped that the interest which 
so closely united tht court of Brazil 
to this country would suffer no in- 
jury ; and that the stipulations of 
the treaty of Utrecht on that point 
would be kept in mind. With re 
spect to Naples, he hoped we should 
not forget an old ally, nor suffer 
the same excuse of prior arranges’ 
ments, as jn the case of Norway, to 
make us coincide in and sanctiow 
the seizure of the richest jewel of 
the crown of an ally. Next, as to 
Poland and Saxony. Poland was 
always dear to his recollections ; he 
was anxious for her restoration to” 
her rank among nations. We had 
at least one claim to merit an influ- 
ence on this occasion ; we had ne-> 
ver openly at least sanctioned her? 
partition. This had been allowed: 
by even our enemies. When that: 
man who was now removed for the 
peace of the world, had gone into: 
Poland, boasting that France hads 
never given her sanction to that: 
iniquitous act, he admitted that En¥ 
gland too had been, of all the other: 
nutions, the freest from that impu-3 
tation. As to Saxony, he hoped 
that no usurpation would take place 
there, and that the people would 
not be turned over to a stranger 
without their own consent, On 
those points he would not trouble 
the house further, The noble lord. 
opposite (Liverpool) had promised 
to throw additional knowledge on 
their discussion when they met 
again: but unless that noble lord’s‘ 
health was better than his own, he 
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might not be enabled to meet their 
lordships; and he was anxious to 
ive his sentiments even briefly as 
e did now, as he might not be en- 
abled to offer them at any future 
time. . 

The earl of Donoughmore repro- 
bated the anxiety shown by mi- 
nisters for the adjournment of par- 
liament, When the supplies were 
in progress, tlen the house were 
told that nothing else could be 
taken into consideration ; when the 
money bills were passed, then they 
were told it would be improper to 
detain members in town any long- 
er. There was no time allowed 
for discussing the important inter- 
ests of the country. The existence 
of the congress was the only an- 
swer which the noble lord assigned 
for his silence. His noble friend 
had said, that in the mean time 
parliament might take up the con- 
sideration ef the agriculture of the 
country, or of the bullion question; 
but, Oh! no; we were told, Wait 
for the deliberations of the congress 
of Vienna! This was the general 
answer to every question that rela- 
ted to the interests of the country. 
The truth was, he feared, that it 
was still a question with the noble 
lord, whether, after all the delibe- 
rations of the congress, peace or 
war would be the result, and hence 
no change was contemplated in our 
establishments. He repeated, that 
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it seemed as if nothing but taxation 
was the business of parliament, 
for, as soon as the supply bills were 
passed, the house was dismissed, 
Their lordships were told, that the 
time proposed was the usual time 
of adjournment ; but could this be 
called in any respect an usual time? 
Was the country ever in a more 
critical conjuncturethan the present? 
The weighty concerns now under 
discussion at Vienna were precisely 
the reason why parliament should 
be near ministers to give them ad. 
vice, and check them if necessary 
in their mad career. To judge 
from the proceedings now taking 
place, and the transference of alle. | 
giance from one sovereign to an 
other, so that the people of Saxony 
were even forbidden to put up 
‘ina for their unhappy monarch, 
e feared that the congress, instead 
of settling Europe, would come 
pletely unsettle it, and give rise to 
new wars as ruinous as the last. 
Why should ministers be so anxious 
to get rid of parliament, and wish 
to have still more responsibility on 
their already overburthened shoul- 
ders? Their language to parliae 
ment was tantamount to this,—You 
are very good executive instrue 
ments of taxation, but we do not 
want you as advisers, 
The question was then put and 
carried ; when the house accordingly 
adjourned to the 9th of February. 





CHARTER III. 


Property Tax——Congress at Vienna—Sir Samuel Romilly on Frechold Estates 
—New Post Ofce—Sir James Duff—Corn Laws—Genoa— New Taxts 
—Bank Resiriction Bill—Lord Cochrane. 


HE houses of parliament as- 


sembled on Thursday the 9thof 





February, 1815. Inthehouse of lords, 
no business of importance was — 
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actedon that day. In the commons, 
the property tax formed the first sub- 
ject of inquiry. On the presentation 
of the Guildford petition against 
that tax, Mr. Ponsonby requested 
to know whether it was the inten- 
tion of the chancellor of the exche- 
quer to propose the renewal of the 
property tax, which was to expire 
on the Sth of April next. 

Mr. Vansittart replied, that his 
financial arrangements did not in- 
clude the property tax, unless the 
house should refuse to accede to 
the measures which he should sug- 

est.—On being further pressed by 

{r. Ponsonby on the subject, he 
said, the renewal of the property 
tax was not one of the measures 
which he had an intention to pro- 
pose, but he had other measures 
to propose in lieu of it. 

Mr. Whitbread made some re- 
marks on these statements, whichhe 
said differed materially from each 
other in the construction that might 
be put upon them. He therefore 
asked, “did the right honourable 
gentleman propose the property 
tax as an alternative, which it would 
be necessary to accept, if his finan- 
cial propositions were not agreed 
to? or did he mean to say, that 
neither in that event, nor in any 
other, would the property tax be 
renewed ?”? 

The chancellor of the exchequer 
replied, that on the 17th instant 
the house would have to consider a 
hnancial scheme, of which the re- 
newal of the property tax would 
form no part: the house would 
then determine if that scheme were 
preferable to a modification or re- 
newal of the property tax. 

Mr. Whitbread said the property 
tax was, then, to be the alternative. 

General Gascoyne declared, he 
was not perfectly satisfied with the 
¢xplanation of the chancellor of the 
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xchequer. He had a petition to 
present On the same subject, and he 
believed there was never one more 
numerously signed, presented in 
behalf of the town which he repre- 
sented*; he believed that there were 
not above seven or eight individuals 
paying the tax in that town (Liver- 
pool) by whom the petition against 
it was not signed. He had ex- 
pected that day to have heard a 
positive declaration on the part of 
the chancellor of the exchequer, 
that, as he saw the tax was so dis- 
agreeable to the country, he should 
not attempt to propose its revival. 
The circumstances which had at- 
tended the adoption of the petition 
which he had to present, were so ex- 
traordinary, that he could not suf- 
fer the question to pass without 
mentioning them, as they proved, 
that before Christmas the ministry 
had not determined whether they 
should not prolong the existence of 
the property tax beyond the 5th of 
April next, or rather that they had 
determined to continue it for one 
year; fora letter written soon after 
the recess, from a person too closely 
in the confidence of the prince re- 
gent to leave any doubt on the eub- 
ject, and which was sent to Liver- 
pool, stated that it was the intention 
of the ministry to propose the con- 
tinuation of the property tax for 
one year, even on the supposition 
that the treaty of peace was ratified 
by the American government. 
This letter was sent to many parts 
of the kingdom; indeed, it was so 
neral, that it was acted upon. 
he town of Liverpool, which 
would not otherwise have met, had 
been called together; and at that 
meeting the petition against the 
property tax, which he had to pre- 
sent, had been agreed on by all 
present, with the exception of two 
or three individuals. He was then 
instructed 
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instructed to inquire what the in- 
tentions of his majesty’s ministers 
were? He had, of course, no right 
to demand what those intentions 
Were; but he should have wished to 
have been informed on that sibject, 
to know whether he should propose 
that the petition be referred to a 
committee, or simply that it be laid 
on the table. It would be most 
consistent with the character of the 
right honounable gentleman (Mr. 
Vansictart) to declare absolutely 
that he should not propose the re- 
newal of the tax. But although 
the explanation which had been 
given was not perfectly satisfac- 
tory, he did not think fit to propose 
a committee.—The petition was 
read, and ordered to lie on the 
table. 

Mr. Whitbread observed, that 
since a plan of general finance was 
to be submitted so early as the 17th, 
it must be concluded that his ma- 
jesty’s government were apprized 
af the existing state of Europe. 
Lord Castlereagh had undoubtedly 
transmitted the particulars of pass- 
mg events, Congress was not 
ended, but the leading points were 
surely adjusted. He would be glad 
to know whether ministers had any 
information which would enable 
them to disavow, on the part of this 
country, any participation in the 
proceedings of prince Repnin. He 
would also ask if the state of Ge- 
neva was finally arranged, and how 
far they could look towards the ulti- 
mate security of peace, Mr. W. 
then referred to some of what he 
termed the disgraceful acts of con- 
ress every day consigning mil- 

ions to One power, making up the 
equipoise with so many additional 
subjects of another, with perfect in- 
difference to the habits or feelings 


of the people of whose rights and 


liberties they-were disposing. Did? 














these potentates conceive that thé 
continental nations were so appall. 
ed, that the people would submit 
with tacit compliance to such trans. 
fers? Did they think that suck 
fantastic tricks could be played with 
impunity in the present state and 
tempér of the world ? 

The chancellor of the exchequer 
said, that as his noble friend lord 
Castlereagh was daily expected, he 
would alr alet until his arrival, from 
any explanations upon the political 
events which had been alluded to. 

Mr. Whitbread reminded Mr, 
Vaasittart, that previous to the late 
adjournment he had promised that, 
if the noble lord had not returned 
when they had _ re-assembled, he 
should feel it his duty to give every 
explanation in his power to that 
house. 

Mr. Ponsonby remarked, that if 
the state of things at Vienna re- 
quired financial efforts, it was 
surely the proper course to give the 
house some information on the con- 
tinental affairs, before a question of 
general finance could be consicer- 
ed. He was, however, persuaded 
that the house would echo back 
the feelings of the country, which 
loudly called for public retrench- 
ment; and hetrusted that the cou- 
try, seeing the operation of its uni 
ted voice in the property tax, would 
persevere in the course of constitu- 
tional exertions, to procure 4 re 
duction of the national establish 
ments to such a scale as would be 
found consistent with the honour 
and security of the country. 

House of lords, Feb. 13.—The 
earl of Hardwicke presented three 
petitions, from. farmers, landhold- 
ers, and others, for an early revisal. 
of the corn laws. The'noble eart 
said it was not intended to renew 
— cori committee. The abun 
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obtained respecting the growth and 
price of grain on the continent, had 
placed the question of the corn 
trade ina situation differing from 
that of last session of parliament ; 
and he was happy to add, there was 
a disposition on the part of the ex- 
ecutive government to relieve the 
committees, by taking the question 
out of their hands. 

Lord Grenville did not himself 
entertain the least hope that any 
new evidence could be essentially 
serviceable. The intended mea- 
sures on the subject of corn, would 
in his opinion be far from remov- 
ing the difficulties of the country. 
Those measures would only have 
the effect of lifting the burden from 
those who ought to bear it, to those 
who ought not to bear it, and to 
increase the difficulties under which 
they unfortunately labour. 

Lord Lauderdale considered the 
question as relating to the preser- 
vation and improvement of capi- 
tal, one that called for the adoption 
of the executive, which was bound 
to see justice done to persons who 
had so large an interest in the 
country. ty fs 

Lord Grenville heatd with re- 
gret that a body so powerful-as the 
executive government had agreed 
to advocate a change, which he 
eould not consider beneficial to the 
country.—A djourned. 

Feb, 15.—Several petitions were 
presented,’ praying for a considera- 
tion of the corn laws ;—as were cer- 
= petitions against the property 
ax. 

The duke of Norfolk presented 
one from the city, and observed, that 
4 tax upon income, properly modi- 
fied, was one of the wisest and most 
equal that could be adopted, and 
preferable to the mode of making 
up for so large a deficiency by an 


addition to the assessed taxes. At 
1815. 
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all events, he had much rather that 
the income tax should be continued, 
than that the grand stay of public 
credit, the sinking fund, should be 
improperly touched. | 

Earl Fitzwilliam said, that the 
government had kept the militia 
embodied when there was no law 
to authorize it. According to the 
system now pursued, government 
was making an inroad on the con- 
stitution, for the militia would be 
converted intoa permanent standing 
army in time of peace. The only 
causes of keeping the militia em- 
bodied were, insurrection, rebellion, 
invasion, or imminent danger of 
invasion. His lordship then alluded 
to certain statements of grievances 
relative to the militia service, 
which had reached him. He de- 
precated the idea of a standing 
army thus endeavoured to be intro- 
duced; and concluded by moving 
an address to the prince regent for 
the immediate disembodying of the 
militia. 

Lord Sidmouth was surprised 
that, considering the supposed im- 
portance of the subject, it had not 
been brought forward earlier. No- 
thing had been done in it since Oc- 
tober. And now when the militia 
were actually disembodying, the 
motion was to be made, His ma- 
jesty’s ministers had, however, vio- 
lated no Jaw. The spirit and let. 
ter of the whole body of militia 
acts, for they were all embodied in 
the 42dof the king, sustained them. 

Lord Grenville was peculiarly 
surprised at the paper which had 
been laid on the table. It contain- 
ed the opinion of the law officers of 
the crown on the act. But he re- 
collected a period when the judges 
had been cailed on for extra-judicial 
opinions, and they, recommended 
the raising of ship money, if it 
pleased the crown, The crown law 
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officers had given crown law of this 
nature within his own memory, but 
it could not stand a moment in the 
courts. 

The lord chancellor considered 
the interpretation of the noble lord 
as unsound. In this very 42d of 
the present reign, it was enacted, 
That the king, on calling out the 
militia, may and shall communi- 
cate the same to parliament, or as- 
semble it for the purpose, within 
fourteen days. But in no part of the 
act which thus guarded against the 
royal authority in calling out, was 
there a word as to disembodying. 

Lord Ellenborough said, if the 
starutes were silent on the subject 
of disembodying the militia, what 
was undefined certainly left to the 
crown a power to exercise its dis- 
cretion, which was to be exercised 
with an anxious regard to proper 
feelings and to public justice. 

The earl of Liverpool observed, 
that under all the circumstances, 
and with the utmost desire to dis- 
embody the militia, ministers had 
thought it best to proceed by de- 
grees. Accordingly, during the 
recess some additional regiments 
were disembodied, others were in 
a course of being disembodied, and 
all would actually be so as circum. 
stances permitted. 

The house then divided; when 
there appeared,—against the ad- 
dress 27 ; for it 12.—Majority, 15. 
—Adjourned. 

House of commons, Feb. 13.— 
Mr, Whitbread said, that in the 
month of November last a discus« 
sion took place upon the subject of 
a proclamation issued by prince 
Repnin at Dresden, in which he 
transfers the Saxons to the domi- 
nion of Prussia, But it was denied 
by ministers that the British nego. 
tiator was a party to it, He (Mr, 
Whitbread) would now assert upon 





authority, that the noble lord way 
a party to this public act, and that 
he afrerwards delivered in a note 
against this measure, to which he 
had formally subscribed his name, 
The inconsistent conduct of the no. 
ble lord could easily be accounted 
for. In the first instance, he lent 
his sanction to this inequitable usur. 
vation ; but when the state of pub- 
lic feeling in this country induced 
his colleagues to send our fresh ine 
structions on the subject, he pro 
tested against it by delivering na 
note. What was the conduct of the 
British government upon points no- 
toriously decided, authenticated by 
public documents, and by the con- 
duct of British commanders? He 
would instance the annexation of 
Genoa to Sardinia. —Recoliecting 
the public professions of modera- 
tion made by the allies in the come 
mencement of their career, the ine 
vectives they had poured upon the 
unprincipled usurpations and ane 
nexations of Bonaparte (who, how- 
ever, did not, like thei, dispense 
with the formality of deliberation 
and the assignment of some cause,) 
—recollecting all this, was it possi 
ble not to feel shame, indignation, 
and disgust, at the conduct of this 
unhallowed cangress? When lord 
William Bentinck landed in Tus- 
cany, bearing upon his banners li- 
berty and independence to the peos 
ple of Italy, a proclamation was 
sent forth, calling upon the Italians 
to rally round the British standard 
for the recovery of their honour, in- 
dependence, and all those holy 
rights that are dearto men. They 
are invited in this proclamation to 
aspire to the gloyious destiny of 
Spain, Portugal, Holland, and Si- 
cily, whieh were redeemed by En- 
gland and by their own patriotism 
from a foreign yoke, This pro- 
clamation was dated March — 
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In November a similar proclama- 
tion was issued to the people of 
Genoa, professing to restore the 
ancient constitution of the republic. 
Ifever a nation pledged its faith to 
maintain the independence of an- 
other, under the sacred obligation of 
national honour, it was in this in- 
stance: yet, in 1815 its provisional 
overnment is dissolved, their 
Sia of independence are dissipa- 
ted, they are grossly betrayed, and 
the public faith of England is eter- 
nally dishonoured. From April 
1814, when the British commander 
took possession, to January 1815, 
the Gengese hear nothing of lord 
Castlereagh’s movements at the 
congress up to this impolitic and 
inhuman act, by which they are de- 
livered to the king of Sardinia. 
‘They then find that every promise 
was delusion, that their fate is fixed, 
and that they were selected as the 
first victims to the ambitivn of the 
allies; Even in the wildest mo- 
ments of the revolution, the French 
ap conquest and oppression 
under the name of fraternizing— 
they did not act wholly without a 
pretence. ‘Lhis annexation of Gee 
noa is effected by a British com- 
mander professing to act in obe- 
dience to the orders of the prince 
regent He (Mr. Whitbread) 
should like to see this order pro- 
duced in the house. After this 
disgraceful deed ministers may well 
shroud themselves in silence ;—a 
deed which the union of all the 
powers on earth could not justify, 
and which is perpetrated only be- 
cause the sufferers are too feeble to 
resist. Will mi: isters declare these 
things to be true, or pledge them- 
selves, that they are false; or will 
they still sit silent under the guilt 
and shame of this odious trassac- 
tion? Let gentlemen turn their 
eyes to Italy, and what would they 
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find to be the condition of that nae 
tion? A profound but desperate si- 
lence, waiting for vengeance with 
characteristic determination, isevery 
where observable. What has been 
the conduct of that power in whose 
capital the congress is held? Au- 
stria took conditional possession 
of Italy by an agreement with the 
viceroy Eugene Beauharnols, a per- 
son whose honour and valour had 
procured him the enthusiastic at- 
tachment of the Italians, in spite of 
the tyranny exercised over them by 
Bonaparte. In pursuance of the 
treaty with this prince, general Belle- 
garde took possession of Italy in 
the name not of Austria, but of the 
allies. But Austria considers her 
possession of Italy so absolute, that 
she is anxious to place a garrison 
in Turin, the capital of the nughty 
monarch whose august protection 
is guarantied to the Genoese! Au- 
stria takes absolute possession of the 
Venetian territories, of the republic 
of Lucca, contrary to the avowed 
principle of festoring the ancient 
governments of the Milanese, bee 
fore the final arrangements, when 
alone she could assert her ancient 
title; and at the same moment that 
these flagrant usurpations are com- 
mitted by Austria, England is pay- 
ing 75,000 trcops on the continent, 
‘for the protection of states.’ He 
readily admitted the right of Au- 
stria to the Milanese; but even there, 
what has been the consequencé ot 
Austrian dominion? What has 
been the fruit of this tree of salva- 
tion, so studiously contrasted with 
the tree of liberty? Exactions, im- 
prisonments, tortures, and execu- 
tions; every freeman deaounced 
as a traitor, and subjected to tribue 
nals without authority to judge 
them, and of a character as dark 
and sanguinary as even the Inqui- 
sition. The troops of Italy are 
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dragged into Germany contrary to 
the treaty ; but before their arrival 
at their destination, the skeletons of 
each regiment only remain. He 
hoped there was still virtue enough 
remaining in Europe to protest 
against this disgraceful policy. He 
hoped that there was still in the 
British cabinet, even constituted as 
it now is, enough of British feeling 
to resist this career of usurpation 
and oppression—he hoped there 
was still humanity enough to inter- 
fere for the preservation of those 
unhappy men who were dragged 
before unauthorized and unrelent- 
ing tribunals. He should trouble 
the house with only a few words 
more. No objection, he trusted, 
would be felt by ministers to com- 
municate the information he had 
formerly demanded respecting the 
expense of the fortresses in Bele 
gium; and also whether the still 
more extraordinary measure was 
adopted, of erecting intrenched 
camps between each fortress, Mi- 
nisters no doubt had the necessary 
papers. If he was correctly in- 
formed, a movement of Prussian 
troops had taken place on the left 
bank of the Rhine, by which Bel- 
= was exposed to the French. 
t required only a glance at the 
map, to perceive that this would be 
the direct consequence of such a 
movement, Had the allies but 
given to Belgium a constitution 
worth defending, neither fortresses 
nor camps would have been neces- 
sary for its defence. If no satisfac- 
| contradiction were given, he 
Mr, Whitbread) should consider 
e British minister at the congress 
as having sanctioned measures the 
most impolitic in regard to Eu- 
rope, and most disgraceful to En. 
gland. 
The chancellor of the exchequer 
could assure che honourable gentle. 








man, that his noble friend (lord 
Castlereagh) would be fully pre. 
pared to meet those charges in his 
place: and with respect to the 
questions put by the honourable 
gentleman, no answer would oe 
given to them. The present was 
not the time forexplanation ; when 
the proper period arrived, they 
should be fully given. 

Mr. Ponsonby beseeched the 
speaker to cast his eye over the trea. 
sury bench, and declare whether he 
had ever seen ministers in a condi- 
tion more forlorn, or more truly ob- 
jects of melancholy pity. It was 
not for him (Mr. Ponsonby) to say 
whether any portion of contempt 
might mingle with his feelings of 
commiseration.—Adjourned. 

Feb. 14.—Mr. Bennet moved for 
leave to bring in a bill for the abo- 
lition of gaol fees, and certain other 
fees received in the prisons of Great 
Britain. The bill which he pro- 
posed to introduce was a copy of 
that which had unanimously passed 
that house last session, with the ex- 
ception only of certain clauses 
Mie he thought preper to omit, 
because they were objected to else- 
where. From his own personal ob- 
servation in the course of a pretty 
extensive tour which he had lately 
taken, he could entertain no doubt 
that the fees and other exactions 
complained of in our prisons, were 
one of the greatest practical evils 
which justice and humanity had to 
deplore in this country. 

fr, Alderman Shaw asked the 
honourable mover, whether it was 
his intention to include all the gaols 
in the kingdom ? ; 

Mr. Bennet replied, that it was 
his intention to comprehend all the 
gaols, excepting only those of the 

ing’s Bench, the Fleet, and the 
Marshalsea, which were under the 
direction of the superior courts of 
lawee 
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law—but even with respect to these 
prisons, he had it in contemplation 
to propose the appointment of a 
committee, to inquire into their state 
and conduct, especially upon the 
subject of fees.—The motion was 
agreed to. 

“Mr. Robinson moved that the 
house should on Friday resolve into 
a'committee to consider the report 
of the committee of last session, 
upon the subject of the corn trade. 

The chancellor of the exchequer 
said, that in consequence of the ur- 
gency of the question to which his 
honourable friend’s notice referred, 
he should postpone the motion of 
which he had given notice for Fri- 
day upon the subject of finance. 

Mr, Robinson presented copies 
of the correspondence between earl 
Bathurst and sir James Duff, re- 
specting certain conduct of the Jat- 
ter in Spain. 

Mr, Whitbread said, that one of 
the Spanish gentlemen so unjustly 
surrendered at Gibraltar had arrived 
in England, and thought proper to 
state his own case with respect to 
that surrender, in which statement 
he had given a direct contradiction 
to the grounds upon which general 
Smith professed to justify the ar- 
rest of that gentleman. The ge- 
neral stated that Mr. Puigblanch 
and his companion had entered Gi- 
braltar without permission, under 
feigned names, and that by thus 
violating the standing orders of the 
garrison they became liable to ar- 
rest :—but these two points are di- 
stinctly denied by Mr. Puigblanch, 
who had, after his surrender, been 
pronounced innocent by the tribu- 
nal to which his case was referred, 
even at Cadiz, since which acquit- 
tal he had found his way to En- 
gland. This gentleman alleged, 
that’ so far from having entered Gi- 

taltar without permission, and un- 
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der a feigned name, he entered that 
garrison in his proper name, with 
a passport signed in the usual form, 
But even were general Smith’s 
statement correct, as to Mr. Puig- 
blanch’s mode of entering Gibral. 
tar, that would not justify the sure 
render of this ste soe and his 
companion to the Spanish govern- 
ment. For that surrender, how- 
ever, he understood that a precee 
dent was quoted in the case of ge- 
neral Campbell, who delivered up 
to the governor of Ceuta four per- 
sons who had escaped from the 
dungeons of that governor. But 
he (Mr. W.) had obtained such in- 
formation with respect to the treate 
ment of these four persons, as must, 
he was sure, excite the horror of 
eyery man in England, and in Eu- 
rope, who did not, like sir James 
Duff, devote himself to the detesta- 
ble government of Spain. These 
persons, who were highly respectae 
ble, had surrendered by capitulas 
tion to general Monteverde, in 
South America, and one of the ar- 
ticles of that capitulation was the 
immunity of their persons; yet, by 
a most scandalous breach ot faith, 
they were sent in irons to the dun- 
geons of Ceuta, from which they 
contrived to escape to Gibraltar, 
encouraged to hope, that when they 
reached any place blest with the 
name of English, they should be 
secure from tyranny and persecu- 
tion. But, vain the delusion, they 
were basely surrendered to the gos 
vernor of Ceuta, in whose dungeons 
they still languished, unless reliev- 
ed from their sufferings by death. 
Such, then, was the precedent plead- 
ed to justify general Smith. 

Mr. Goulburn said, that he had 
not heard of the statement of the 
Spanish gentleman whom the hoe 
nourable member had mentioned ; 
but upon reporting that case to the 
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proper offiee, he could not. think 
that there would be any hesitation 
to inquire into the subject.—The 
papers were ordered to be printea. 
Sir S. Romilly rose, to move tor 
leave to bring in a bill to render the 
freehold estates of persons dying in 
debt, liable to simple contract debts, 
‘The measure, he said, was precisely 
similar to one which had passed 
that house with a considerable ma- 
jority last session, and therefore it 
would not be necessary for him to 
dwell upon its character at any 
length, The only object of the bill 
was, to give to simple contract 
creditors the same remedy against 
real estates as specialty creditors 
now had; the claims of specialty 
creditors being always first satis- 
fied. If he should be so fortunate 
as to carry his measure, he hoped 
some other individual, more fortu- 
nate than he had been in his endea- 
vours to amend our legislative 
code, would follow it up by other 
remedies, which the general state 
of our debtor and creditor laws re- 
quired. ‘The law in England pro- 
ceeded upon a most extraordinary 
principle with respect to debtors ; 
a principle of the greatest rigour 
against the person of the debtor, 
and the greatest lenity towards his 
property, It punished a man for 
not paying his debts, and yet left 
his property, which could pay them, 
untouched. Imprisonment for debt 
too often became imprisonment for 
fife; and so far as the late enact- 
ments remedied that monstrous 
evil, they had his cordial approba- 
tion. He hoped, however, those 
enactments would only be the be- 
ginning, and would be followed by 
others which would rectify the nu- 
merous deficiencies in that part of 
our laws. While the case of the 
debtor was considered, that of the 
creditor ought also to occupy the 








attention of parliament. He hoped 
some means would be devised to 
put down the many artifices by 
which the fair creditor was now 
deprived of his just claims. Those 
who were opulent and profligate 
enough, might, as the law now 
stood, protract the payment of their 
debts by writs of error, bills in 
chancery, and .various other sham 
pleas. He trusted they would not, 
by repealing the insolvent acts of 
last session, bring us back to that 
barbarous state of the laws in which 
we were before they were passed. 
Among the evils which have been 
described as flowing from those 
acts, one was, that they diminished 
credit; but, paradoxical as it might 
appear, he confessed he was not 
sorry to see that srt of credit which 
they affected, diminished. It was 
not the great commercial credit of 
the country that was touched; it 
was those little debts, the facility of 
contracting which added much to 
the general misery and depravity 
of society. The honourable and 
learned member then concluded 
with moving for leave to bring ina 
bill to subject the freehold estates 
of persons dying in debt to the 
claims of simple contract creditors, 

Mr. serjeant Best said, no person 
was more «un enemy to perpetual 
imprisonment for debt than he was; 
and indeed such rigour never could 
be exercised, for temporary insol- 
vent acts were frequently passed, 
and liberated those individuals who 
were so circumstanced. While, 
however, he deprecated severe im- 
prisonment for debt, he did not 
think it right they should be dis 
charged with so trifling a punish- 
ment as was now substituted. 

Mr. Horner observed, that in his 
opinion nothing could be more Ia 
mentable, than that the term of the 
imprisonment of a debtor noe 
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he extended for a single week after 
the complete and satisfactory dis- 
closure of his property. 

Mr. Lockhart adverted to the 
insolvent act, contending that it had 
been extremely mischievous. Many 

-rsans would never hesitate to run 
indebt, if they knew that an impri- 
sonment of three months would ex- 
onerate them from their obliga- 
tiorls. In his opinion the insolvent 
bill had destroyed credit, not only 
where it was injurtous, but where 
it was eminently serviceable, and 
indeed almost indispensable, 

Leave was then granted. SirS. 
Romilly immediately brought in 
the bill.— Adjourned. 

February 15.—Captain Bennet 
brought in hisbill for the abolition of 
aol tees, which wasreada first time, 

The sheriffs of the city of Lon- 
don brought up a petition from-the 
comhmon eouncil, praying for leave 
to present a petition (notwithstand- 
ing the regular period for present- 
ing private petitions was past) for 
the improvement of the great com- 
munication with the North road by 
St. Martin’s-le-grand, and by the 
intended site of the post-office. 

On the question that this be 
agreed to— 

The speaker observed, that it in- 
volved a question of public money, 
and asked whether it had the con- 
Sent of the crown? 

The chancellor of the exchequer 
rose to signify that assent; at the 
same time he must vindicate him- 
self from the reports that had been 
spread, of his having threatened to 
remove the post-oflice out of the 
city, and by this means prevailing 
Upon them to agree to its being 
placed in the situation which had 

€n mentioned near St. Martin’s- 
le-grand, ~The fact was, that from 
ca vestigation, he was convinced 

iat the business of the department 
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could not be carried on adequately 
in the present post-office, and it be- 
came necessary to build another. 
Several other situations in the city 
had been pointed out, but all of 
them had been found more or less 
inconvenient. The situation point- 
ed out was the most convenient for 
a post-office that could be found 
within the city of London. 

Mr, Baring thought that, inde- 
pendent of the accommedation to 
be given from the post-office being 
placed in one situation rather than 
another, the house should take into 
its consideration the great publi, 
expense to be incurred by the pro- 
posed plan. The chancellor of the 
exchequer well knew the objections 
of the merchants of London to the 
proposed removal of the post-office. 
Independent, however, of the ace 
commodation, there was this great 
objection to the new plan, that it 
would be found to cost the country 
no less than 800,0007. which was 
an expenditure that in the present 
financial state of the country he 
thought the house would not be dis- 
posed to sanction, 

Sir W. Curtis said, that if it 
was absolutely necessary to have a 
rew post-office, he did not care 
much whether it cost S00,000/. or 
500,0002, As to himself in parti- 
cular, there were but few men in the 
city that would feel more personal 
convenience than himself in the 
post-office remaining where it was. 
He should, however, support the 
proposed removal, for the purpose 
of general accommodation, 

Ar. Grenfell thought that the 
convenience of other people should 
beattended to, as well asthe conveni- 
ence of those who lived in the imme- 
diate neighbourhood of Lourbard- 
street. He believed that a very great 
proportion of the merchants of Lon- 


don lived west of Lombard-street. 
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The chancellor of the exchequer 
thought the plan proposed the most 
economical that could be adopted, 
and that it would come cheaper 
than rebuilding the present post- 
office. 

Mr. H. Sumner was convinced, 
that at a much less expense than 
was proposed for this new building, 
the present post-office might be 
made sufficient for all purposes, 

Sir J. Shaw said that the city of 
- London had but a small interest 
in the question, except that they 
paturally felt interested for the im- 
provement of their capital. 

The house then divided on the 
receiving the petition—Ayes, 71.— 
Noes, 24.—Majority 47. 

The petition was then presented, 
and referred to a committee. 

Some conversation then took 
place on the propriety of producing 
not only the estimate and plans of 
the new post-office, but likewise of 
the expense attending the plan of 
rendering the present establishment 
sufficiently commodious, 

Feb. 16.—The house resolved 
itself into a committee, when the 
chancellor of the exchequer said, he 
thought that it would be generally 
agreed, that, in the present circum. 
stances of the country, it would be 
neither proper nor indeed possible 
for the bank to resume its payments 
im specie. It would be necessary 
first to know the exact amount of 
our foreign credit and expenditure. 
It would be necessary to wait until 
the course of exchanges had taken 
another turn. ‘The circumstances 
of the last year did indeed afford a 
very promising prospect for the fu- 
ture. The reduction of the price 
ot bullion, as well as the favourable 
turn that the exchanges had taken, 
had placed us in such a situation, 
that we might fairly hope “for the 
restoration of our farmer circula- 
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tion, which ‘was so much desired 


by many persons, He concluded 
by moving, “ that the chairman of 
the committee be directed to move 
for leave to bring in a bill to con. 
tinue the bank restriction act fora 
time to be limited.” 

Mr. Tierney agreed with the right 
hon. gent, in thinking that the bank 
restriction act ought to be continued 
« for a time to be limited.” The mo. 
tion wasthenagreed to.--Adjourned. 

Feb. 17.—Mr. Whitbread wish- 
ed to know whether lord Bathurst 
had ordered any inquiries to be 
made as to the correctness of the 
statement of Mr, Puigblanch, which 
contradicted materially the state- 
ment of general Smith, Mr. Cor. 
rea, whom they gave up to the bar- 
barity of his persecutors, was a 
most distinguished officer, who had 
fought in many battles for the re 
storation of king Ferdinand. “At 
the time he was delivered up at 
Gibraltar, he had two sons, both 
officers, prisoners in France. One 
of them had received cleven wounds, 
and the other four, in fighting for 
their country and the restoration of 
king Ferdinand. The only a 
that was brought against this di 
stinguished and meritorious officer 
was, that he had written a very 
temperate letter to king Ferdinand, 
pointing out the benefit that would 
result to him and the monarchy 
from agreeing to the constitution. 
“And now (said Mr. W.) let sir 
James Duff and general Smith, and 
the rest of them, know what it was 
wer did when they gave up this 
unfortunate gentleman to the rage 
of his persecutors! Mr. Correa 
had been sentenced to ten years ime 
prisonment at Ceuta, on board the 
galleys, and there he now is in the 
greatest misery. I contend that 
the country is bound in honour to 
obtain his release.” The 
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-"Phe chancellor of the exchequer 
said, that it would have been far 
more desirable to have a regular 
motion made upon the popes be- 
fore the house, than for the honour- 
able gentleman to make a speech 
full of invective and declamation, 
without any authority at all. 

Mr. Whitbread replied, that 
those remarks which the right ho- 
nourable gentleman had called “ in- 
vective and declamation,’ were 
founded on the papers presented to 
the house. Ifthe right honourable 
gentleman did not think the honour 
of the nation involved in this trans- 
action, as well as the characters of 
individual officers, he should at no 
distant day call the attention of the 
house most seriously to this ques- 
tion. 

The order of the day was then 
read for the house ‘going into a 
committee on the corn laws.—lt 
was ordered, that the reports of the 
lords and commons of the last ses- 
sion should be referred to the com- 
mittee, 

he house having resolved itself 
into a committee, 

Mr, Robinson rose. He said that 
he should not attempt to disguise 
it from the house, that the question 
was one of extreme difficulty. In 
fact, it was so surrounded with dif- 
ficulties, that a choice among difli- 
culties was all that was left for them 
to determine on. He could not 
avoid seeing that many evils must 
unavoidably follow the determina- 
tion of the question, im whatever 
Way it might be decided. He be- 
lieved, however, that many objec- 
tions which were made at first to 
the measure were now removed. 
He believed, in particular, that the 
Musrepresentations which had been 
mdustrionsly circulated, as to the 
mouves and objects of those gentle. 
mcn who oriyinatedthe measure, had 
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died away, and that no such im- 
pression any longer existed in the 
public mind. If he could have an 
idea that the measure originated 
in any views so mean, so base and 
paltry, as had been attributed to the 
landholders of the country ; if he 
could suppose that there was any 
idea of protecting a privileged class 
in making exorbitant profits to the 
detriment of the community; he 
most solemnly declared to God, 
that he should have had no hand in 
briaging this measure forward, 
His only feeling upon the subject 
was a wish to do good to all par- 
ties. We were not now in the si- 
tuation of considering, for the first 
time, whether a system of restric- 
tions ought to be adopted or not. 
In almost every branch of our trade, 
restrictions had been introduced. 
When restriction had been so long 
incorporated with our whole sy- 
stem, it could not be easily torn 
from one part of it, without a re. 
vulsion which might produce the 
most serious mischief. Those who 
contended most strongly against 
the measure, had themselves, ia 
many instances, the benefit of that 
protection which was derived from 
a system of restrictions. If the im- 
portation of corn from abroad was 
to be absolutely prohibited, this 
would undoubtedly greatly in- 
crease the price of agricultural pro- 
duce, as it was well known that the 
good land in this country, which 
was capable of producing corn with 
little labour, was of but limited ex- 
tent. If the demand, however, 
should exceed the supply which 
this country could raise, the defi- 
ciency must be made up by foreign 
importation. Without some pre- 
cautionary measure of this kind, we 
might have to contend against the 
double difficulty of a deficiency at 
home, and a suspension of our sup- 
plies 
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plies from abroad. ‘T'o make corn 
ultimately cheap, as_ well as to 
guard against an evil of this kind, 
it Was necessary to extend a legis- 
lative encouragement to its pro- 
duction athome. It was worthy 
of observation, too, that there was 
ao branch of commerce with re- 
spect to which France had shown 
a greater jealousy than the trade in 
corn. It was a hazard that ought 
not to be incurred, of France pro- 
hibiting her produce to be sent 
here at a season when we should 
stand most in need of it. Suppose 
that an event of this nature should 
happen, and in a moment of diffi- 
culty, with no remedy at hand, and 
an increasing population to be sup- 
ported,—and was it possible to deny 
that the consequences must be as 
fatal to the commercial and manu- 
facturing, as the cause had pre- 
viously been to the agricultural 
classes? Let the house look, too, 
at the pecuNar state of Ireland,—of 
Irelandessentially agricultural, with 
2 population greater than was ge- 
nerally imagined, and growing 
much more food than was neces- 
siry for her own consumption, as 
well as of a different kind! What 
was to become of Ireland, if no 
market was to be found for her su- 
perfluous produce, and she was to 
be driven from her natural home 
market in this country, by an un- 
equal competition? —It was impos- 
sible for us to rely with safety upon 
an importation of foreign grain: 
the necessary effect of such a reli- 
ance must be a great diminution of 
our agricultural produce; and when 
the fatal moment arrived which 
should show that this reliance had 
been illusory, the effect must be ex- 
treme misery and confusion,and the 
reverse of all those benefits anticipa- 
ted from a system of free importa- 
ton. The next point was, whatou ght 





to be the extent of the protection af. 
forded to the British grower ; and 
with respect to this there might 
prevail a considerable difference of 
opinion. Some were for a higher 
price than that without which the 
farmer could not raise the produce; 
and others for a lower, on the 
ground of a removal of a particular 
burthen. The price which he had 
to propose to the house was 80s. for 
wheat, and a proportionate price 
for other grain. In conformity 
with the recommendation of the 
committee which sat last session, 
he should, in his first resolution, 
propose that every species of grain, 
corn, meal, and flour should be al- 
lowed to be landed and warehoused, 
duty free, (except with regard to 
flour in Ireland, which was at pre- 
sent prohibited by law,) and should 
be as freely exported at all times, 
The next was, that when the ave- 
rage price of wheat, according to 
the former rule of calculation, shall 
have reached 80s. importatfon 
should be entirely free, and pay no 
duty at all. With respect to our 
North American colonies, he should 
propose, in adherence to the same 
principle, that the import should be 
free after the price was 67s, being 
the same increase on the present 
standard of 53s. which 80 was upon 
63s. the existing maximum against 
the admission of foreign grain to 
the British market. In the reso- 
lutions which he was about to sub- 
mit would be found nothing intri- 
cate, or calculated to perplex the 
attention of the house. The first 
question was that. which involved 
the general principle ; and the next, 
whether the price he had adopted 
Was Or was not a proper protection 
to the agriculture of the country? 
As it was not his intention to call on 
the house for any definitive vote on 


this occasion, he trusted he should 
stand 
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stand excused for declining at pre- 
sent to go into any wider latitude 
of discussion, Before, however, he 
moved the first resolution, he wish. 
ed to explain an observation he had 
made as to the calculation of the 
averages upon the present system, 
The rale at present was to take the 
price from an average of the last 
six weeks, and then apply thts ave- 
rage to the three following months. 
On the import from the Baltic, and 
on account of the distance and other 
circumstances, he should suggest 
some alteration; but with regard 
to the coust from the Garonne to 
the Eyder, including France, Hol- 
land, Flanders, me part of Ger- 
many, he should propose, that if 
the price of corn should fall below 
80s. within six weeks of the term 
at which from the average home 
prices foretgn corn had been ad- 
mitted, it might be then excluded 
for the remainder of the three 
months. He should conclude by 
moving his first resolution, “that 
all sorts of foreign grain, corn, 
meal, and flour be imported, duty 
free, for the purpose of being ware- 
housed and afterwards exported.” 
Mr. Phillips could not avoid feel- 
ing surprised at the object of their 
present deliberations. They were 
deliberating on what? ‘Lo find a 
remedy for the low price of corn. 
That which had been considered in 
every other age and country as a 
national advan'age, was now repre- 
sented as an evii imperivusly call- 
ing ior parliamentary interference. 
What was now proposed was to 
prevent this fluctuation in price, b 
preventing corn of foreign ced 
trom supplying the deficiencies of 
eur own produce. To him it ap- 
peared that no measure could be so 
well calculated as this for produ- 
cing a directly opposite effect. But 
they were told of the possibility 
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that our foreign supplies might fail 
us, and at atime when there was 
an unusual deficiency at home, 
Such a danger he could not help 
regarding as chimerical, when he 
recollected that all the power and 
all the edicts of Bonaparte, when 
he gave law to nearly the whole of 
Europe, had never succeeded in 
putting a stop to the export of corn 
from the continent to this country. 
The real danger, in his opinion, 
was, that our corn laws might deter 
other nations from growing corn 
for our market, under all the re- 
strictions and exclusicns those laws 
impose, and the tme and measure 
of applying which it is impossible 
for them to foresee. Nature had 
made this country commercial; it 
was her commerce that had diffused 
fertility over her soil, and promo- 
ted the improvement of her agri- 
culture; any material discourages 
ment to that commerce might put 
a fatal stop to the provress of her 
national wealth, He knew that 
some inconveniences attended every 
considerable change. A_ great 
change bad taken place, and a pae 
nic had seized the country gentle- 
men. They now claimed the in- 
terference of parliament, under the 
same mistake in which foreigners 
were so prone to fall, that an exclu- 
sive restriction on foreign produce 
was the real cause of our commer- 
cial greatness. No import of corn 
could take place without a cor- 
responding export of our own 

roduce: no intercourse of this 
Find could be maintained without 
an encouragement to our manufac- 
tares, and an increase of our popu. 
lation ; and it was in that increase 
that the surest demand and the best. 
protection would be found for the 
agricultural produce of the country. 

Mr. Western contended, that the 
proposition submitted by a right 
honourable 
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honourable gentleman (Mr. Ro- 
binson) was not new in its principle: 
it was only following up a system 
already established in this country. 
His honourable friend said, that the 
present measure, if adopted, would 
advance the price of the necessaries 
of life. He, on the contrary, 
would contend, that by giving ade- 
quate encouragement to internal 

riculture, its effect would be to 
render bread cheaper ayd more 
steady in price. 

Mr. Baring said, that no gentle. 
man who had duly reflected on the 
subject could think that the object 
of the measure was to produce low 
prices. On the contrary, the inten- 
tion clearly was, to produce steady 
prices, or, rather, steadier prices 
than those which now exist. The 
object, in fact, was high price. In 
the present situation of affairs, it 
was quite premature to call on par- 
liament, on the sudden, to fix any 
thing like a permanent system. At 
the same time, he was perfectly 
aware that the saiteinanik taaemen 
laboured under very great difficul- 
ties, and that it was the duty of 
that house to consider them fully, 
and to remedy them if possible. 
But a distinction must be drawn 
between those difficulties which 
were temporary, and those which 
required a permanent cure. The 
remedy at present wanted was a 
temporary one. Agricultural per- 
soms were certainly as well entitled 
to relief as those engaged in manu- 
factures and merchandize.—<As to 
the probability of other nations 
shuttung their doors against us, that 
must be looked at on the ground of 
expenence. During twenty years 
of French domination, we imported 
three tim@ as much grain as we 
had from the year 1697. The facts 
shawed the groundlessness of fears 
on this subject. If we could send 
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money, we were sure to have corn, 
The present endeavour was to p 
and bolster up the artificial state of 
things which exists, and which it 
would be contrary to the interest 
of the country to agree to. He 
was rather inclined to propose the 
rate of 75s. for twelve months, and 
to let that rate fall back two shil- 
lings per annum till it should de. 
scend to the present price, Perhaps 
the committee might sit pro formd on 
Monday ; and then heshould propose 
counter resolutions to that effect. 
M:. Kose said, that all that he 
had heard or learned on the sub. 
ject only confirmed his opinion, 


‘That he had not spoken, allowed 


of no inference as to his sentiments, 
He should be sorry if any thing 
prevented a full and free discussion 
of the subject; and he should be 
ready on a future opportunity to 
deliver his opinions fully. ' 
Mr. Brand said, that if the object 
of the measure was not to make 
prices low, it certainly was to pre- 
vent them from ever being exces 
sively high, and from leaving the 
country at the risk of foreign sup- 
ply ; it was to make our own agri 
culture independent. Foreigners 
might not be able to supply us. 
He had heard nothing, eith, or from 
the right honourable gentleman or 
any one else, that was actually an 
argument against the principle of 
the measure, and for that reason it 
should have his cordial snpport. 
Mr. Marryat thought the res0- 


Jutions, if adopted, would be highly 


injurious to some of the most valu. 
able interests of the country, 
was of opinion that the reasons as 
signed for adopting the pro 
measure were by no means fo 

ed in fact. He would support the 
measure as far as 75s. but co 
not agree to 80s, 


Sir W. Curtis said, that as ~ 
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had in all cases doubled, and in 
many trebled, during the war, he 
saw no rate of taxation which could 
justify the interference of parliament 
as to the importation of corn. 

The resolutions were then seve- 
rally read, and agreed to, 

After a long conversation as to 
the propriety of postponing the dis- 
cussion till Friday, it was agreed, 
that the resolutions should be re- 

rted to the house, and that the re- 

rt should be received on Monday, 
and taken into further consideration 
on Wednesday. In the mean time 
the resolutionswere to be printed.— 
Adjourned to Monday. 

Feb. 20.—The right hon. the 
chancellor of the exchequer moved, 
thatthe house should resolve itself 
into a committee of the whole house. 
to consider of the ways and means 
forthe present year. ‘The speaker 
having left the chair, the right ho- 
nourable gentleman observed, that 
on the Sth of April next the proper- 
ty tax, and about two months after- 
wards the other war taxes, would 
expire, It was not his intention to 
propose any further continuance of 
the property tax. Before Christmas 
last,some doubt existed as to whether 
the tax would legally cease in April 
next; but the peace with America, 
and its probable ratification by the 
American government, had remo- 
ved every doubt of this description. 
He was satisfied, however, that the 
house, in abandoning that great 
measure of finance, did not consider 
itself at all precluded from resorte 
ing to it again, whenever the ne- 
Cessities of the country should ren- 

er itexpedient. Its renewal, under 
all the circumstances of our finan- 
on “spate it was not his inten- 
ne asueee’ but he felt it 
stitution ot ether a deren 
a t ether measures, to call 
attention of the house to the im- 
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portant service which this tax had 
been the means of rendering to the 
country. He had himself been a 
purty to its introduction; and he 
could assure the committee, that 
there was no circumstance of his 
public life on which he looked back 
with greater satisfaction. In conjunc- 
tion with the other war taxes, it had 
supported the public tredit, and final- 
ly enabled us to assist materially in 
effecting the deliverance of Europe. 
They had saved a funded debt of 
between 2 and 300,000,000/. and 
an annual charge of 14,000,0002. 
The property tax alone had proda- 
ced 150,000,000/. and had saved a 
Burthen of 180,000,000/. of debt, 
with 9,000,0001.0f permanent taxes. 
In laying before the committee 
the amount of supplies wanted for 
the service of the year, it was im- 
possible for him to state any pre- 
cise sum, until intelligence of the 
ratification of the treaty of peace 
by America should enable him to 
ascertain the period within which 
our fleets and armies could be re- 
called. The view, therefore, which 
he was about to take of the finan- 
cial situation of the country would 
be less adapted to a peace establish- 
ment than to a state of gradation 
from a war to a peace establish. 
ment. It would certainly be nes 
cessary to borrow to a Jargeamount, 
but this amount must depend on-the 
time within which it would be pos- 
sible to limit the war expenditure. 
The cessation of the property tax 
must of course render a consider- 
able angmentation of the loan ne. 
cessary. Looking forward beyond 
the present year, it might be de- 
sirable to indulge for a moment in 
a more extended view of our situ- 
ation. Upon the whole, he consi- 
dered the prospect as very satisfac- 
tory. Onthe 5th of January last 
our incomeamounted een 
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The principal charge upon this was 
the interest of the funded debt, or 
$5,420,000/. which, with the imperial 
loan, made a total of $5,773,0004. 
and, with the addition of the other 
charges, amounted to 37,544,0004. 
leaving a permanent surplus of 
$,418,000/. If to this were to be ad- 
ded the annual taxes substituted for 
the land and malt, a sum total of 
6,418,0004. would be found applica. 
ble to the support of the establish. 
mentsof the country, a much greater 
sum than that with which we began 
the war. We had at thattime, besides, 
asinking fund of 1,800,000/. only; we 
had nowoneot morethan! 1 ,000,000/. 
The debt, indeed, was much larger, 
but our means of meeting it had 
inereased in a fourfold proportion. 
Considerable exertions, however, 
were still necessary. ‘The house 
must be aware of the requisite ex- 
tension of our military establish- 
ment, and it would be found, that the 
peace military establishment would 
not be far short of what it was at the 
commencement of the war. When 
also it was recollected, that our navy 
had been engaged in an arduous 
war for twenty years, it must be 
seen at once that very extensive re- 
pairs were necessary. ‘The house, 
therefore, would probably hear with- 
Out surprise, that the expense of the 
peace establishment would be eigh- 
teen or nineteen millions, including 
the Irishestablishment. Hesincerely 
hoped, that at no distant period 
some reduction might be possible ; 
but at present he must assume that 
amount as the sum demanded, which 
subducting two millions for Ireland, 
would leave 17 millions for Great 
Britain. To meet this demand, 
there were in the first place about 
6} millions of permanent annual 
taxes: he should propose a conti- 
nuance of the war tares, the cus- 
toms, and cacise, for a limited time, 
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which would produee a further sug 
of 6 millions; and he. should lay 
before the house a plan for new 
taxes to the amount of 5 millions, 
making in the whole 17 millions and 
ahalf. But the house would re, 
collect, that the charges of the loan 
must be defrayed out of these taxes; 
and, indeed, even if the expenditure 
could be reduced to 13 millions, 
still there must be a necessity for 
new taxes, unless the sinking fund 
were to be resorted to, an expedient 
particularly to be avoided. The 
present war expenses could not be 
wound up within a shorter period 
than four years, that is, till 1819, 
and till that time he supposed some 
loan might be necessary each year, 
The first resource, then, would bea 
continuance of the war taxes, Part 
of these had already expired a 
Christmas, namely, the tax on tom 
nage of goods carried coast-wise: no 
renewal of these was intended; nor 
was it the intention of the gover 
ment to continue the duty on cotton 
wool, if imported in British ships 
especially as this indulgence mighit 
operate as an encouragement to the 
improvement of our plantations 
Without any detail, he should mere 
ly state, that the total amount of 
the war taxes was 9,867,000; from 
which, deducting the amount of the 
expired taxes, and the 2,632, 
pledged for the loan, the amount 
be continued would be 6,516,000; 
He now ¢ame to the new taxes 
The assessed taxes would be nat 
rally looked too, He did not m 
tend to move any addition to 
window duty in inhabited houses; 
this would fall hard on many class 
who could least afford it; but 
should propose a tax of a similar ni 
ture on green-houses, hot-hou 
conservatories. The estimate would 
be made on their superficial exteml 
and 48 square {vet of surface er 
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be considered as equal to.a window, 
and rated at 3s. 6d. Thus, suppose 
a green-heuse to be 60 feet in length 
and 12 feet.in height, its surface 
would be, equal to 15 windows, 
which at the rate of the window 
tax would be 3/. 7s. 6d. He sup- 
that few gentlemen would be 
inclined to object to this tax. ‘Con- 
sidering, on the other hand, how 
much the trading branches would 
be relieved by the removal of the 
property tax, he conceived that 
tradesmen would not object to such 
a substitute as he should now pro- 
pose, which was a tax on the win- 
dows of shops and warehouses, in 
the same pioportion of 3s. 6d. a 
window. It was difficult to pro- 
cure an accurate calculation of the 
amount of a new tax, but it was es- 
timated that the produce would be 
about 50,000/, a year, The next 
tax related to inhabited houses: he 
should propose an augmentation of 
30 per cent. on the present tax on 
the rents of inhabited houses, and 
the rent of warehouses would be 
charged in the same manner. It 
was reckoned that the first measure 
would produce $96,5007., and that 
the warehouse tax would produce 
150,000/, ‘The next class of tax- 
ation would embrace servants, car- 
nages, and horses used for pleasure 
and luxury: a considerable addition 
would be imposed on them, namely, 
about 50.per cent. The increase on 
servants was estimated at 410,000/.; 
on carriages, at 363,000/.; on horses, 
at 652,5007.; men and horses em- 
ployed in husbandry were not in- 
cluded, but an addition of 30/. or 
40/.per cent. on horses used in trade 
would amount to about 85,500/., 
and on men to about 148,0001. 
oaks sere on the tax on dogs 
‘ae Fe to 105,5007, An 
tease also On the duty on game- 
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certificates was reckoned at 42,000/. 
He should propose that all unmar- 
ried men who already pay an ade 
ditional rate on servants and horses, 
should pay a still further rate of 
50/. per cent. on their servants, horses 
and carriages; which would pro- 
duce 120,000/, The aggregate 
amount of these several sums was 
two millions and a half. He came 
now to the customs; and here he 
intended an additional duty on to- 
bacco; and this the rather, because 
there was reason to believe that 
peace with America would make to- 
bacco cheaper. The duty would 
be at the rate of Gd. in the pound, 
and would produce 300,000/, An 
additional duty of 20/. a ton would 
be imposed on foreign wine, and an 
increase would be laid on the licene | 
ses to dealers in excisable articles. 
He was aware that this last impost 
was not free from objection, as it 
might be said to affect smull trades ; 
but when its moderate nature was 
considered, and also that it referred 
to persons who had hitherto been 
liable to the property tax, he thought 
it was a computation not much to 
be complained of, and that it would 
be more agreeable than the tax 
from which they were relieved, It 
was estimated at 500,000/. and yet 
it would be seen on investigation 
that the persons paying it would 
not, in fact, pay in so large a pro- 
portion as at the beginning of the 
war. ‘The aggregate amount of 
these several items was 950,000/. 
It was also intended to impose a 
small duty connected with the post- 
office. A tax of ld. would be laid 
on every newspaper sent by the ge- 
neral post. It might perhaps be 
thought, that the stamp duty would 
be affected by this arrangement ; 
but those gentlemen, who, when in 


the country, indulge themselves 
with 
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with a London paper, would hardly 
forgo the luxury for the mere sake 
of the additional penny. Members 
of the house were exempt to the 
amount of an ounce weight, and, if 
it were thought necessary, might be 
still further exempted. This duty 
would uce 50,0007. Other mea- 
sures which would hereafter be de- 
tailed were in contemplation with 
respect to the post-office, as to the 
foreign postage, and especially re- 
ogy g the castiage of letters to the 

ast Indies. The amount of all 
the taxes now detailed would be 
$,728,000/. but five millions were 
wanted. Ona future occasion he 
would give the details of the rest of 
the intended taxation: he would 
now merely state what would be 
effected by the proposed taxation. 
A considerable advance was im- 
tended on stamp duties (not rela- 
ting to law proceedings), which it 
was calculated would produce about 
700,000/.; but the process of col- 
lecting the amount of stamps was 
so complicated, that gentlemen 
would not be surprised that no sche- 
dule could yet be completed. About 
600,000/, still remained to be sup- 
plied, and he hoped that the system 
of bounties and drawbacks would 
be able to meet it. He proposed 
pasticularly a continuance of this 
system as to printed cotton and su- 

ars. There was another subject, 
on which he had received repeated 
applications; he alluded to the 
great article of beer. A consider- 
able increase had some time ago 
been imposed on the price of beer: 
the public at present seemed to be 
convineed, and he was disposed to 
agree with them, that this price was 
now too high. He was certainly 
unwilling to increase the price of 
this article, and would rather re- 


lieve the public than add to their 





burthen. Hehoped, therefore, the 
the hint now thrown out would ne 
be lost. Upon the whole, it was 
thought advisable not to touch the 
sinking fand, but allow it to in 
crease for four years at compound 
interest ; so that, if so unfortunate 
a result should happen, it might be 
a resource for fature wars ; and, on 
the other hand, might extinguish 
the debt at simple interest within 
forty-five years. It would be a 
constantly growiaes resource. At 
the same time, he hoped that peace 
would be consolidated and secured; 
and that the hostile spirit, 
rated by so long a war, would sub- 
side every year, even every month, 
It was with no small satisfaction 
that he now looked back upon the 
late war, and congratulated the 
house on the expiration of a mass 
of taxation. Nine millions were 
now removed! He mustalso com 
gratulate the house on the progres 
sive increase of the revenue (inde 
endently of the property tax) with 
in the last three years, which pr 
mised the best results for the future 
The three last years presented the J 
following progress: the first of 
them produced 47,000,000/. ; the 
second 48,468,000/,; the last 
§1,000,000/. The country might 
now be proud that it had achieved 
all its great objects, while it was at 
the same time in the most flourish 
ing condition. Hemust beg leave 
of the committee to tell a story 
which had relation to the present 
subject. The late Mr. Burke, 0 
some occasion at the beginning @ 
the French war, being among his 
friends, drank success to “ the long 
war.” The com n ot expecting 
the war to be Saat, exprémed some 
surprise; but Mr. Burke repeated 
his sentiment, telling them that * 


must-be long, adding, “ but 
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ee vesmet rebus servate secundis.””— 
Such was the opinion of that great 
statesman ; he felt that all that was 
to be feared was a feverish impa- 
tience on the part of the people at 
the necessary burthen. The coun- 
try, however, had borne all; it had 
nobly persevered, and it now re- 
mained for it to enjoy the prospe- 
rity resulting from that perseve- 
rance. The right honourable gen- 
tleman then moved his resolutions, 
according to thetenour of hisspeech. 
Mr. Whitbread said, the right 
honourablé gentleman had this 
night offered his plan of finance, 
and many were of opinion that one 
of his articles for raising the money 
he wanted would be a tax on beer. 
The right honourable gentleman 
had kept every circumstance rela- 
tivetohis planexceedingly snug and 
close. All inquiries made by him- 
self or his friends had been fruitless. 
He would not give the smallest 
hint in answer by which to guess 
at ; so that the trade to which he 
longed could not form any true 
judgement by which they were to 
act, as to the continuance of the 
present prices of beer, till they were 
able to ascertain what the inten- 
tions of the right honourable gen- 
tleman would be. Now they were 
possessed of that, they would take 
ir measures within 48 hours. 
With respect to the plan of the 
right honourable gentleman, he 
Id reserve his opinion for some 
future occasion. ’ 
Mr. Tierney said, the right ho- 
nourable gentleman had given the 
the consolatory information, 
that 21 millions a year of war taxes 
would be necessary for the peace 
establishment. The right honoar- 
able gentleman had warmly eulo- 
gined the patience, the fortitude, 
ue the patriotic perseverance of 
Iise » by which they had en- 


_ the revenue. 
.sented petitions against the property 
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abled the government to bring the 
war to a glorious conclusion ; and 
what was the effect and conse- 
quence of all this? Why, no less 
than this-that this very people, 
who had fondly flattered themselves 
they should be relieved by a peace, 
would now find that eleven millions 
of the war taxes were to be cone 
tinued; and if they could place any 
confidence in the forebodings of the 
right honourable gentleman, they 
had every reason to flatter them- 
selves that in the short period of 
four years they might again expect 
the happiness of being once more 
called upon to exert their utmost 
energies in the same sort of warfare 
by which they had gained so much 
honour and praise from the right 
honourable gentleman ! How such 
information should happen to be 
deemed such a “ God send,”’ as by 
the cheers it received it appeared 
to be to a great part of the house, 
he was at a loss to conceive. 

Mr. Ponsonby could not consent 
to give his vote for the present war 
taxes in time of profeund peace, 
without being authorized to do so 
by the report of a committee. 

Mr. Baring thought that the 
chancellor of the exchequer pro- 
ceeded on the idea that the taxes 
would continue to be equally pro- 
ductive. The change in the situa- 
tion of the country must, however, 
produce a different state of things, 
as it regarded the productiveness of 
After having pre 


tax, he could not admit the pane- 
gyric passed upon it by the chan- 
cellor of the exchequer. The tax 
was inquisitorial in the highest de- 
ree. People might as well go be- 
Pore the bench of bishops to state 
their faith, as before the income-tax 
commissioners to make a declara- 

tion of their affairs, 
G Mr. 
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Mr. Freemantle could not con- 
ceive that such an enormous sum 
as nineteen millions and a_ half 
could properly be called a peace 
establishment; yet this was the sum 
which the minister required for four 
years. What reward was now 

iven to the people of this country 
for the fortitude and patience they 
had exhibited in bearing the bur- 
thens of a twenty years’ war? The 
enly boon that we proposed to give 
them was eleven millions of taxes, 
and to raise the price of the staple 
commodity of human life. What 
reductions did we see taking place? 
None. The people to whom we 
owed so much gratitude, now found 
that peace brought no alleviation 
to their burthens. 

Mr. Huskisson said, the ho- 
nourable gentleman had been ex- 
tremely warm, and had exhibited 
that warmth on a most delicate 
point. Did he really wish to tell 
the people out of doors, that the 
only boon for them was increased 
taxes and expenses of life? When 
the resolutions came to be debated, 
he should be glad to hear his reasons 
for those assertions.—Adjourned. 

Feb. 22—The house of com- 
mons having gone into a committee 
on the corn lavs, Mr. Baring pro. 
ceeded to urge his objections against 
the proposed resolutions: he con- 
tended, that by the proposed. sy- 
stem of forcing an independent sup- 

y» we should be abandoning all 
those resqurees which we derived 
from our industry in every part of 
the empire. Whether this addi- 
tional 15s. on the quarter would 
drive the cotton, iron, and other 
manufactures out of the country, 
he would not pretend to say—but 
this he would say, that every ad. 
vance on the price of corn, and c 
sequently in fe mice of labour, 
was GIVINg an advantage tp our 
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competitors ia the market of En. 
rope, and that we ought to be on 
our guard how we hazarded an 

measures which might have the ef. 
fect of ruining any branch of our 
industry, and thus sacrificed the 
means which had already contri. 
buted so much to our wealth and 
prosperity.—He was quite con 
vinced, that only a moderate saeri- 
fice on the part of the owners of 
land would produce all the advan. 
tages sought by the present mea. 
sure, All men would acknowledge 
that the improvements in the situae 
tion, habits, and comforts of the tee 
nants had kept pace with those of 
the landlords: formerly a farmer 
thonght it a high luxury if he 
was rich enough to enjoy his ale; 
but now, on entering their houses, 
you were not only treated witha 
bottle of port, but sometimes even 
with Madeira. ‘The sons of these 
wealthy agriculturists were all 
fine gentlemen; instead of follows 
ing the plough, they were following 
the hounds ; and the daughters, in- 
stead of milking the cows, were 
using cosmetics to their hands, that 
they might look delicate while 
strumming on the harpsichord. He 
had a great objection to propping 
and bolstering up any system, whe- 
ther mercantile or agricultural ; 
and that it might note ontinue long- 
er than was necessary, he should 
propose, as his first amendment, 
that the words “ for a time to be li- 
mited” should be inserted in the 
third resolution. The other que’ 
tious respecting the sum to be fixed 


for importation would afterwards , 


be arranged, when it would be of 
less moment. He concluded by 
moving his amendment for a tem- 
porary measure, éntimating 
tention of proposing 76s. as the sum 
aboye which corn might be obtain- 
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Mr!’ Preston, sir F. Flood, and 
lotd Binning, ail spoke on the other 
side of the question. His lordship 
begged the house to consider the 
country from which corn could now 
be imported on the cheapest terms, 
and to compare the state of that 
country with their own. France, 
with a population of 25 millions, 
was subject only to a taxation of 
25 millions per annum, which was 
about one pound per man; and 
the debt of France was only about 
“0 millions; while this country, 
with a population of about 12) mil- 
lions, was subject to a taxation of 
60,000,000/. per annum, which was 
about 5/. a man; and its debt was 
between 8 and 900 millions. This 
comparison must suggest impor- 
tant considerations to the mind of 
any statesman, as to the propriety 
of protecting the interests of every 
class of our people, and especial- 
ly our agriculturists, against the 
competition of a country so circum- 
stanced, particularly when it was 
considered that that country was 
France, our old and formidable ri- 
val. The noble lord commented 
upon what he deemed the invidious 
allusion which the house had heard 
to the mode of living among farm- 
ers, and the luxuries enjoyed by 
country gentlemen. For himself, 
he rejoiced in the capacity which 
all orders possessed in this happy 
country to enjoy the comforts of 
life, and he could not conceive the 
round upon which farmers and 
country gentlemen were not as 
much entitled to partake of those 


enjoyments which they owed to 


their Konest industry, as merchants 
Or manufacturers, He firmly be- 
ved that the import price of corn 
could not be less than 80s. 
Mr. Ponsonby erfectly concur- 
red in the principle of the resolu. 
tions, though they might perhaps 
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be unpopular out of doors, and he 
was prepared to take his full share 
of that unpopularity. He certain 
ly did think it of the utmost im- 
portance that every country should 
raise an independent supply, and 
he considered the present mea- 
sure as one likely to accomplish that 
end. 

Mr. Whitbread thought acommu- 
nity to which he belonged had been 
ratherhardly dealt with by the chan- 
cellor of the exchequer, on a former 
evening. The reproach that had 
been cast upon them (most unme- 
ritedly, he would say,) he hoped 
now to do away, by informing the 
house that the price of beer had 
been lowered that day ; not in con- 
sequence of the threat of the chan- 
cellor of the exchequer, or the cla- 
mour out of doors, but in conse- 
quence of certain measures that had 
been taken, and which waited to be 
put in execution only tl it was 
known what were to be The plans 
of the right honourable gentleman. 
The price would have been lowered 
before, had those plans been known 
before. He wished to advert to 
what had been said of the great 
profits of brewers, The price of a 
barrel of beer was fifteen shillings 
more at present than it was in 1761, 
and of those fifteen shillings govern- 
ment took eleven: while the real 
increase of profit upon every pot of 
beer to the brewer, comparing 
present period with that of 1761, 
was only about the four fifths of 
one halfpenny. And yet, if the 
right honourable gentleman would 
take away the taxes, the brewers 
would be most happy to sell their 
beer stilllower. Having thus vin- 
dicated them, he would now vindi- 
cate the landholders and farmers.— 
It had been said, and most unjust- 
ly, that the present measure’was a 
combination among the great land- 
G2 ed 
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ed proprietors to keep up the rents 
of Rites at a most exorbitant 
rate. It was no such thing; or if 
it were, indeed, a combination, it 
was 2 combination to prevent the 
depreciation of rent beyond its just 
value, and with it, the depreciation 
of ali other property. The clamour 
that had been raised against high 
rents, was a most unfounded and a 
most unwise clamour, and had al- 
ways excited his indignation. Ta- 
king the country through, the rents 
had not been raised beyond what 
they ought, according to existing 
circumstances; and it should never 
be forgorten, that the landed inter- 
est was inseparable from our com- 
mercial prosperity. He felt at every 
step the difficulty of legislating up- 
on the subject; and the more he 
considered it, the more he was con- 
vinced that no plans of legislation 
could accomplish what was antici- 

ated, What ought to be the ob- 
ject of the house ? To do the great- 
est good to the whole community. 
They had no right to insist on 
wheat’s being grown at a lower 
price than that at which it would 
afford a fair profit to the grower, 
On the subject of wages, he had 
some years ago delivered an opi- 
nion, to which, however avian 2 
it might be, he still adhered; name- 
ly, that more human misery was 
produced by rey yay than by 
underpayment. Large wages led 
to idleness, extravagance, and dis- 
sipation. The wages of the agri- 
cultural labourer had lately risen— 
the price of corn had fallen—hewas, 
therefore, left in a better situation 
than that which he had until re. 
cently enjoyed. He by no means 
thought those wages too high at 
present; on the contrary, he thought 
that when corn became higher t ley 
would be too low. On the other 
side of the question, great exagpe. 





go. Some people among us, W 





ration had taken placa The phi. 
losophers did not quite satisfy him, 
It was, however, evident that any 
superabundant production of corn 
in the country would produce an 
increased population. Nor was a 
want of habitations a check to 
pulation, He remembered a youn 
woman having called on him, an 
told him that she had lately mar. 
ried, and wanted a house on his 
estate. He told her that he had no 
house to give her, and asked her 
why she had not thought of that be. 
fore she married ? “ Lord bless you, 
sir,” was the reply, “ I was think. 
ing of something else!” The popu- 
lation of the country was working 
upinevery way. How much would 
it be increased by the return of the 
disbanded soldiers and paid-off sai- 
lors, whose wives would be much 
more prolific when in their keeping 
than they had been while in the 
keeping of the right honourable 
rare opposite.—Much appre 
ension had been expressed lest we 
should be inundated with foreiga 
corn, Tor his part, he did not fear 
our being overwhelmed with fo- 


reign corn, although in times of 


scarcity we might obtain a supply 
that would be very serviceable. In 
his opinion, governments and legis- 
Jatures had no more control over 
such matters than they had over 
the air. What could be more v- 
gorous, vigilant, and omnipresent 
than the power of Bonaparte while 
it endured ? yet, when he attempt- 
ed to prevent us (in imitation of out 
disgraceful example ) from receiving 
sustenance from France, he failed. 
The French wanted money more 
than corn, we wanted corn more 
than money ; the elastic force 

the raw material burst its bands 
and French ships arrived in British 
ports laden with that forbidden ca™ 
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could not sell their wheat quite so 
well as they did formerly, were al- 
most induced to exclaim, “ that it 
would be better to set Boney up 
again.” They considered him as 
an ingredient which tended to en- 
hance the money market. If this 
spirit were permitted to gain head, 
he was afraid, if he might use such 
contradictory terms, that the right 
honourable gentleman opposite 
must declare war again, in order to 
keep the peace. For his part, he 
(Mr. W.) could not agree to the 
proposed resolutions, unless some 
more correct mode of obtaining the 
averages were resorted to, In the 


. first place he would say, “ take the 


averages better, and the ports will 
sooner be shut.”? In the second 
place, “ now the ports are shut, 
wait until you see the effect before 
you adopt any new measures.” 

On the suggestion of Mr. Pon- 
sonby, the chancellor of the exche- 
quer moved the adjournment of 
the debate, which was agreed to; 
and at half-past two the house ad- 
journed. 

Feb, 23.—The debate on the 
subject of the corn laws was renew- 
ed, and kept up till four in the 
morning, Mr, Baring’s motion was 
withdrawn ; a motion for adjourn. 
ment was afterwards negatived ; 
and the house divided on the price 
proposed by Mr. Protheroe of 76s. 
which was negatived by a majority 
of 209 to 65 ; and the originalsum 
of 80s. with some other resolutions, 
was finally carried. 

Mr. W. Burrell, Lord Jocelyn, 
Mr. Findlay, sir J. Newport, Mr. 
F. Lewis, lord Proby, sir N, Colt- 
hurst, Mr. Morris, sir E. Brydges, 
sr J. Stewart, Mr. Lockhart, lord 
Mptons Mr. J. P. Grant, and 

'. Fiuskisson, supported the re- 
solutions ; which were opposed by 

+ Protheroe, sir W. Curtis, Mr. 
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Horner (who thought the wisest 
plan would be to do nothing at ah 
Mr. Calcraft, and Mr. Whitbread, 
who wished that more time should 
be allowed for procuring informa- 
tion on the subject. —Adjourned, 
Feb. 24.—Sir J. Shaw, in pre- 
senting a petition from the lord 
mayor, aldermen, andlivery of Lon- 
don, praying that no akteration 
might take place in the corn laws, 
took that opportunity of offering a 
few remarks upon the general ques- 
tion, The effect of the proposed 
measure, he said, would be to in- 
crease the price of bread to a great- 
er amount than what had been its 
average price during the last ten 
years of war.—And was the house 
prepared to go that length? Ifthe 
present measure should pass, and a 
rise tuke place in the price of wheat 
to 80s. the quarter, which would 
increase the price of flour from 95 
to 100 shillings, the quartern loaf 
would then be at sixteen pence, 
He hoped they would consider that 
plain statement of facts, which 
spoke volumes upon the subject.— 
He then moved that there be laid 
before the house a return of the 
average prices of wheat, flour, and 
quartern loaves, within the bills of 
mortality, from the year 1504 to 
the year 1813, distinguishing -the 
price in each year. Fie said that 
his object was to show, that, by the 
resolution of last night, it is proba- . 
ble that bread would be fixed ata 
higher price than had been paid 
for it in the city of London during 
the last ten years of war, notwith- 
standing we were at peace, and had 
a right to expect a diminution in 
its value, particularly when it was 
considered, in opposition to the 
claims of the agriculturist, that 
labour was cheaper, that iron was 
cheaper, &c. &c. Nevertheless, 
parliament appeared to be about to 
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ssa law which would raise the 
price of bread to the inhabitants of 
the metropolis, comprehending a 
tenth of the population of the island. 
«The motion was agreed to. 

The house resolved itself into a 
committee on the further conside- 
ration of the corn laws; when the 
resolutions relative to the importa- 
tion of corn from our North Ame- 
rican colenies, &c. were agreed to, 
and the report was ordered to be 
received on Monday, 

A short conversation ensued as 
to the manner in which the business 
of the house next week should be 
arranged. Eventually it seemed 
to be understood that the report of 
the committee o the corn laws 
should be brought up on Monday ; 
thatsir S. Romilly’s motion respect- 
ing the disbanding of the militia 
should take place on Tuesday; that 
Mr, Whitbread should move for 
papers respecting sir James Duff 
on Wednesday; and that lord A, 
Hamilton should make his motion 
relative to specie on Thursday, 
which last should be considered as 
involving a discussion on one of the 
stages of the bank restriction bill. 

Sir H. Heron brought in a bill 
to amend the act of last session, for 
repealing the local acts relative to 
the regulation and maintenance of 
the poor.— Adjourned, 

In order to give a connected view 
of the subject, we shall insert the 
resolutions on the corn liws, 

Feb, 17.—1. Resolved, that itis 
the Opinion of this committee, that 
any sort of foreign corn, meal or 
flour, which may by law be im. 

rted into the united kingdom, 
shall at all times be Mlowed to be 
brought to the united kinedom, and 
to be warehoused tere, without 
paymeiit of any duty whatever. 
2 Resolved, that it is the opi- 
nion of this comumittec, that such 
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corn, meal, and flour, so Ware 
housed, may at all times be taken 
out of the warehouse, and be ey 
ported, without payment of any 
duty whatever. 

8. Resolved, that it is the opi. 
nion of this committee, that such 
corn, meal or flour, so warehoused, 
may be taken out of the warehouse, 
and be entered for home consum 
tion in the united kingdom, with 
out payment of any duty whatever, 
whenever foreign corn, meal o 
flour, of the same sort, shall by law 
be admissible into the*united king 
dom for home consumption. 

4. Resolved, that it is the opie 
nion of this committee, that such 
foreign corn, meal, or flour, shall 
be permitted to be imported into 
the united kingdom for home com 
sumption, without payment of any 
duty, whenever the average prices 
of the several sorts of British corn, 
made up and published in the maw 
ner now by law required, shall be 
at or above the prices herealter spe 
cified 3 viz. 

Wheat .......... 80s. pergr 

Rye, peas,&beans 5.35. 

Barley, beer, or bigg 40s. 

SRD eels dikes v'c 86 Me 
But that, whenever the average 
prices of British corn shall respec 
tively be below the prices above 
stated, no foreign corn, or meal, of 
flour, made from any of the'm 
spective sorts of foreign corn above 
enumerated, shal] be allowed to b 
imported, or taken out of ware 
house for home consumption 5 no 
shall any foreign flour be at anf 
time imported into [reland. . 

5. Resolved, that it is the op 
nion of this committee, that the av 
rage prices of the severel sorts 
British corn,*by which the impor 
tationof foreign corn, meal or fouh 
into the united kingdom, is tok 
regulated and governed, shall e13 
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tinue to be made up, and publish- 
ed in the manner now required by 
law; bnt that, if it shall hereafter 
at any time appear, that the ave- 
rage prices of British corn, in the 
six weeks immediately succeeding 
the 15th February, 15th May, 15th 
August, and 15th November in 
each year, shall have fallen below 
the prices at which foreign corn, 
a or flour, are by law allowed 
to be imported for home consump- 
tion, no such foreign corns; meal 
or flour, shall be allowed to be im- 

rtéd into the united kingdom*for 
Sans consumption, from any place 
between the rivers Eyder and Ga- 
ronne, both inclusive, until a new 
average shall be made up and pub- 
lished in the London Gazette, for 
regulating the importation into the 
united kingdom for the succeeding 
quarter. 

6. Resolved, that it is the opi- 
nion of this committee, that such 
corn, meal or flour, being the pro- 
duce of any British colony or plan- 
tation in North America, as may 
now by law be imported into the 
united kingdom, may hereafter be 
tmported for homie consumption, 
without payment of any duty, when- 
ever the average prices of British 
corn, made up and published as by 
taw required, shall be at or above 
the prices hereafter specified ; viz. 

Wheat .......... 67s. per qr. 

Rye, peas, & beans 4s. 

Barley, beer, or bige 33s. 

I eccys. 66 BBs 
But that, whenever the prices of 
British corn respectively shall be 
below the prices above specified, 
com, or meal, or flour, made ‘rom 
any of the respective sorts of corn 
ve enumerated, the produce ot 
te colony or plantation in 
allow America, shall no longer be 
ed to be imported into the 
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united kingdom for home consump- 
tion. 

7. Resolved, that it is the opi- 
nion of this commiitee, that such 
corn, meal or flour, the produce of 
any British eolony or plantation in 
North America, as may now by 


‘law be imported into the united 


kingdom, shall at all times be per- 
mitted to be brought there, and 
warehoused, without payment of 
any duty whatever. 

8. Resolved, that it is the opi- 
nion of this committee, that such 
corn, meal or flour, so warehoused, 
may at all times be taken out of the 
warehouse, anc exported, without 
payment of any duty whatever. 

9.’ Resolved, that it is the opi- 
nion of this committee, that such ° 
corn, meal or flour, so warehoused, 
may be taken out of the ware- 
house, and entered for home con- 
srmption in the united kingdom, 
whenever corn, meal or flour, of 
the like description, imported di- 
rect from any such colony or plan- 
tation, shall be admissible for home 
consumption, but not otherwise, 

Upon these the new act was cars 
ried triumphantly through both 
houses. 

March 2, Lord Archibald Ha. 
milton said, that the connexion be- 
tween the government and the 
bank had always been a subject 
of jealousy. Was he to regard the 
late prompt acquiescence of the 
bank to the minister’s proposal, as 
a price for the continuance of the 
restrictions? ‘The enormous pro- 
fits of the bank were notorious, and 
on this head thei: interest was evi- 
dent. Their capital was 11,600,000/. 
When restriction was laid on, their 
dividend was 7 per cent. ; but after 
1797, large bonuses were distri- 
buted. Though this was.a mat- 
ter of perfect notoriety, it seemed 
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to have escaped particular remark, 
The total amount of the bonuses 
since 1797 came to 564 per cent. 
on the capital, and amounted, be- 
sides those things of which we had 
not information, to 7,000,000/. In 
1799 the dividend was 10 per cent. 
Besides this, there had been the pro- 
y tax: the whole amount ma- 
ing 7,600,000/. He did not cen- 
sure the bank for making profit; he 
only regretted that their profits were 
made at the public expense. The 
country was unquestionably in 
greater difficulties in the moment 
of peace, than during the course of 
war; and he saw no way so likely to 
draw it out of its present situation, 
as by instituting a fair inquiry into 
the situation of the bank, and the 
relation in which it stood as to the 
various dealings which the restric- 
tions had on the most essential in- 
terests of the country. Heconcluded 
by moving, “ That a committee be 
appointed to examine into and to 
state the total amount of the issues 
of paper made by the bank; whether 
they are in a condition to resume 
cash payments; and whether they 
were taking any steps to enable them 
to do so; to inquire into the con- 
nexion between the bank and the 
government; also into the protits 
made by the bank; and whether they 
were willing to replace the tokens 
they had issued, according to the 
legal standard of silver; also as to 
the purchase of gold,” &c. 

The chancellor of the exchequer 
observed, that the restrictions when 
originally framed were by no means 
a measure of the bank, but an act of 
the state, for which the bank ought 
not to be held responsible, but the 
government only. It was unques- 
uonably necessary that this question 
should be fully and fairly investi- 
gated ; and he was desirous a time 





should be fixed at which the restrie. 
tions should cease. The period he 
had it in contemplation to pro 

to this effect would be the 5th of 
July 1816 ; that no further measure 
should be proposed, and that the 
fullest view of the subject should 
come under the revisionof the house. 
He was now convinced that the 
house, by a comparative view of the 
present rate of exchanges with the 
former, and of the price of gold now 
with what it formerly bore, would 
believe that he was not too sanguine 
in expressing his sincere hope that 
the time would arrive at no very di- 
stant period when the cash payments 
might be resumed. 

r. Rose believed that the price 
of bullion was now 4/. 9s. while the 
mint price, or, as he might say, 
the bank price, was 3/175. It was 
therefore perfectly clearand evident, 
that while. there was such a diffe- 
rence, it Would be quite useless for 
the bank to issue gold, 

Mr. Horner thought that there 
could be no safety for public credit, 
until the bank took some steps to- 
wards resuming’ their payments. 
The right hon. gentleman’s expecta- 
tion appeared to him neither found- 
ed on nor warranted by experience. 
His conclusion was, upon the whole 
review of this question, that our cur- 
rency was in an artificial depreciated 
state ; a state, the evils of which were 
too manifest to be denied; and were 
equally injurious to the public cre- 
ditor, by diminishing the value of his 
dividend, and to the privatecreditor, 
the value of his legal claim. Ita 
peared to him to be incontrovertib 
that this evil existed in consequence 
of an excessive issue of bank papers 
that the bank were accountable for 
the profits, and were slow to perform 
this task. He conceived, too, that 
government held too tight a hand 
over 
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over them ; and that at all events the 
restriction ought not to be renewed, 
without an express enactive declara- 
tion, that the condition of its renewal 
was a speedy return tothe sound and 
natural principles of our circulation, 

Mr. Marryat contended, that the 
bank ought no longer to be allowed 
the possession of such enormous pro- 
fits without.the participation of the 
public. 

Mr. Tierney should not be disin- 
clined to acquiesce in the proposed 
bill for the continuance of a restric- 
tion, if he could persuade himself 
that the bank would be able to re- 
sume its cash payments in July 
1816; but as he felt that he should 
never live to see that event, even if 
his life should be prolonged beyond 
his most sanguine expectations, he 
thought it became the house to make 
the most serious inquiries into the 
subject. The fact was, there must 
exist some understanding between 
the chancellor of the exchequer and 
the bank, that their assistance must 
be repaid by the continuation of the 
restrictions. It was a collusion, too, 
by which the government was a 
loser ; for the facilities of procuring 
money, caused bythe restriction act, 
made the minister less cautious in 
his bargains, and more extravagant 
in his expenditure, than he would be 
if he were reduced to the legitimate 
and regular sources of supply. It 
was the duty of the house, therefore, 
to interpose, in order to make the 
chancellor of the exchequer indepen- 
dent of the twenty-four gentlemen 
in Threadneedle-street, who were 
now in the way of all his plans. He 
could not help suspecting that all 
the promises about the removal of 
restrictions at a future day meant no 
more than this: « Don’t let us talk 
any more about this disagreeable 
2 of the bank for 15 months, 

the same speeches which 
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we use now, taken in short hand, 
wil] do again.” 

Mr. Huskisson had no hesitation 
in saying that the currency was de- 
preciated. He would most readily 
allow that cash payments ought not 
to remain suspended after the pro- 
posed time, unless circumstances 
should arise as extraordinary as 
those of the late war, He thought 
no benefit could result from the pro- 
posed inquiry. 

Mr. Baring, having been a di- 
rector, would give his humble opi- 
nion, that notwithstanding the ex- 
pectations held out by the chancel- 
lor of the exchequer, there was no 
more chance of the bank being able 
to pay in specie in July 12-months, 
than there was that it would be 
able to pay in specie to-morrow. 
He founded this opinion chiefly on 
the artificial state of our currency, 
and the avowed determination to 
raise the import price of corn to 80s. 
in order to keep up the produce of 
the taxes at their present amount, 
and to raise a sum of fifty millions 
annually for the revenue of the coun- 
try. While this artificial state lasted, 
we could not get pounds sterling to 
pay the interest of our debt. 

The chascellor of the exchequer 
observed, that the weight of the 
late expensive war must neccessarily 
press upon the country for a consi- 
derable time. But he did not augur 
gloomily : fears about the diminu- 
tion of trade, and the high price of 
provisions, had been the bugbears of 
this country for generations back; 
and he could quote, from pamphlets 
a century old, expressions of as great 
alarm on those accounts as any they 
had lately heard. 

On the division the numbers were 
—Noes, 134—Ayes, Speen | 
against the motion, 96. Anamend- 
ment moved by Mr. Grenfell was 
also rejected. 
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March $.—-Mr, Vansittart then 
moved the second reading of the 
corn bill, which brought on another 
debate, and Mr. Lambton moved 
that it be read a d time this 
day six months.—This motion was 

jected by a majority of 162; and 
Mr. Baring’s motion, that the biil 
be committed on Monday week in- 
stead of Monday next, was also re- 
jected by a majority of 171. 

‘ Lord Milton supported the corn 
bill, but only as the lesser evil. 

Mr. Whitbread not only declared 
his decided conviction to be, that it 
would be improper to legislate on 
the subject, but that great danger 
would arise from so doing. To 
those, he said, who contended that 
the people were not judyes of the 
— he would remark, that he 

ught they were much more com- 
petent judges of it than they were 
of theology, and yet it was well 
known that they had recently sign- 
ed petitions in great numbers 
— the renewal of the doctrine 
of transubstantiation, and the esta- 
blishment of the pope in England ! 
If they adopted the proposed mea- 
sure, and the consequence should 
be that in eight months corn should 
be at a very high price, would not 
the manufacturer have a right to 
¢ome in his turn and require re- 
dress? And yet to grant a redress 
adequate to the necessity would in 
that case be impossible, The fact 
was, that parliament seemed to him 
to be emulating the philosopher in 
Rasselas, who fancied that the sun, 
the wind, and the rain were all un- 
der his control, and that at his 
pleasure he could raise a tempest 
or produce a calm. 

Mr. Huskisson observed, that the 
e@bject he and those who thought 
with him had in view, certainly 
was to raise the price of corn above 
55s. @ qGarter; but by no means 


to render it permanently dear ig 
this country. As to the petition 
which had been presented on the 
subject, God forbid that they should 
not pay attention to the petitions 
of the people! But it was their 
duty to weigh the arguments which 
those petitions contamed ; and hay. 
ing siited them to the bottom, then 
to judge for themselves and act ac 
cording to the best of their disere 
tion. It would not appear wonder. 
ful that the petitions should: con 
tain so much answerable matter, 
when it was recollected that the 
ground of many of them was the 
statement said to have been made 
by the chief magistrate of the me 
tropolis; who declared, that when 
wheat was 80s, a quarter, the quar 
tern loaf would be 16d¢.—a fallacy 
so obvious that he would not oe 
cupy the time of the house by re 
peating its detection. 

March 6.——-Mr. Whitbread, see- 
ing the noble lord in the blue ribboa 
in his place, wished to ask, whether 
it is likely that the noble lord will 
have to announce the receipt of dis 
rections from the prince regent, to 
make any communication to the 
house of commons as to the result 
of the important mission on which 
he had been employed ? 

Lord Castlereagh—I shall be 
happy to give the henourable 
gentleman and the house any in 
formation that can properly be af- 
forded, but I am not empowered 
to intimate that any particular com- 
munication will be made under the 
authority of his royal highness the 
prince regent, If the honourable 
member is desirous of obtaining i» 
formation by questions, I shail be 
ready to give him such answers as 
may appear to me to be fit under the 
circumstances ; but I cannot help 
thinking, that it would be more s% 
tsfactory if he were to take some 

opportunity 
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opportunity of more regularly call- 
ing for that information ; because, 
I apprehend it would then be ob- 
tained in a shape that could be 
better understood, and more expe- 
dient in the present state of the im- 
portant business. By this mode of 

roceeding, the house would have 
the whole statement before them at 
one view, avd the honourable mem- 
ber would be spared the trouble of 


putting, and the house of hearing, - 


avatiety of distinct questions, the 
answers to which would not have 
that connexion and reference that 
might be desirable. Of course I 
shall have to exercise my own 
judgement in deciding how far I 
shall be enabled to give the expla- 
nation required, consistently with a 
due attention to my public duty ; 
for it will be recollected that ,the 
great business of the congress is not 
yet closed, although certainly much 
has heen completed. I have great 
satisfaction in assuring the house, 
whatever differences of opinion 
may exist upon points not yet ar- 
ranged, that what has been done 
has been accomplished by a general 
concurrence among all the great 
powers of Europe. I have the ad- 
ditional pleasure of stating, that on 
all those points in the determination 
upon which this country must feel 
interested, all the great powers 
have been disposed to give their as- 
sent, for the continuance of that 
spizit of peace and amity which it 
was their first object to settle and 
maintain. Al] those questions in 
Which Great Britain was peculiar- 
ly. concerned, have been arranged 
perfectly to my satisfaction, and I 
hope it will hereafter be found to 
satistaction of the house. 

Mr. Whitbread.—Can the noble 
lord state, or will the noble lord 
tate, that within any given time he 
thinks it probable that he will have 
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any communication to make to par- 
liament, either as a minister of the 
crown, or asa memberof the house? 

Lord Castlereagh.—I apprehend 
that it is unnecessary for me to say 
more than that it is not possible for 
me to fix any such time, 

Mr. Whitbread said, that as the 
noble lord was not willing to gi 
any information to the house with 
out a motion, he would, on the first 
vacant day, give him an opportu- 
nity of performing that which he 
would not do spontaneously. 

Mr. Vansittart then moved the © 
order of the day for the house to 
resolve itself into a committee on 
the corn importation bill. On the 
question that the speaker should 
leave the chair, a debate took place, 
when 

General Gascoyne moved as an 
amendment, that the house do re 
solve itself into a committee onthe 
first day after the Easter recess. 

After some conversation, the 
house then divided—Fortheamend- 
ment, Gi—Against’ it, 187—Ma- 
jority 126.—Another division en- 
sued on the original motion—For 
the speaker’s leaving the chair, 194 
—Against it, 54—Majority, 140. 

The chairman having read all 
the preceding: part of the bill, on 
his coming to the clause in which 
the price at which the importation 
of foreign corn was to be restricted 
was to be stated, 

Mr. Robinson said, that he 
would not once more repeat all 
that he had so frequently stated on 
the subject, but would simply move 
to fill up the blank in this clause 
with the words “eighty shillings.” 

General Gascoyne, in the com- 
plete conviction that his opinion on 
the subject’ was consonant to that 
of the community at large, moved, 
as an amendment, to substitute the 
words “ seventy-four ee 
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Mr. Western had just spoken in 
favour of the motion, when it was 
announced that there was a military 
force about the house. 

Mr. Lambton rose, and called 
the attention of the committee to 
what he deemed a most extraordi- 
nary circumstance, which he had 
just witnessed, namely, that a mili- 
tary force surrounded the several 
avenues to the house; and this he 
pronounced extremely unconstitu- 
tional, calculated to overawe the 

roceedings of the house, and there- 
ore he moved an immediate ad- 
journment. 

Lord Castlereagh expressed his 
opinion that it would have been as 
well if the honourable member, be- 
fore he called the attention of the 
committee to it, had informed him- 
self whether or not the military 
force alluded to was under the con- 
duct of a civil magistrate, This 
force had been called in to aid the 
civil power in protecting the mem- 
bers of that house, and preventing 
the house itself from being inter- 
rupted or overawed in its delibera- 
tions; he apprehended that the civil 
magistrate who had so employed 
them had only discharged the duty 
which he owed to parliament and 
the public peace. For should that 
house allow itself to be dictated to 
or controlled by a mob, it would 
cease to be the representatives of 
the nation, but must degenerate 
and be degraded into a part of that 
mob itself. 

Mr. Lambton thought it pecu- 
liarly incumbent upon Bim prompt- 
ly to call the attention of the house 
to this subject, and, in his judge- 
ment, it behoved the house to guard 
its independence as well against a 
military force as against a mob. 
Perhaps, indeed, that independence 
was more likely to be endangered 


by the one than by the other. The 
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honourable member concluded wih 
moving that the chairman do leave 
the chair. 

Mr. W. Fitzgerald stated thata 
friend of his, who was a member of 
the house, had been with himself 
obstructed by a mob on their com. 
ing to the house to discharge their 
duty. They had been challenged 
by the mob to deliver their names, 
and to state how they meant to vote 
upon the corn bill. His honoor- 
able friend had indeed been with 
considerable difficulty rescued from 
his assailants at the very door of 
the house; and finding that the civil 
power was inadequate to the pro 
tection of the members, he felt it 
his duty to give information to the 
speaker ; in consequence of whose 
order to the civil magistrate the 
military force alluded to had been 
called in. 

Mr. Whitbread had no doubt 
that the house would be satisfied of 
the propriety of the proceeding al- 
luded to, but with a view to that 
inquiry the house must be reste 
med. He therefore moved that the 
house should resume, the chairman 
report progress, and ask leave to 
sit again, 

Lord Castlereagh aequiesced in 
the motion; and the speaker having 
taken the chair, 

Mr. Lambton stated, that in his 
progress to the house he had been 
very nearly rode over by a squa 
dron of horse guards; and having 
never before heard of such a cit- 
cumstance as the appearance of @ 
military force at the doors of that 
house, he was naturally surprised; 
and prompted by a feeling of con- 
stitutional jealousy, he thought it 
his duty to make an immediate 
communication upon the subject, 

Mr. Croker said that in coming 
to the house his carriage was SUT 
rounded by a mob, who demanded 
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hig name, and requested to know 
how he proposed to vote, or how 
he had voted upon the corn bill? 
But to these questions. he declined 
to make any reply. However, on 
his arrival at the door of the house, 
both doors of the carriage were 
opened and he was dragged out by 
the collar. He then received seve- 
ral blows, his assailants exclaiming 
that they would not let him go un- 
less he declared his name, and pro- 
mised to vote against the corn bill. 
This promise, however, he refused 
to give, and endeavoured, with all 
the strength of which he was capa- 
ble, to release himself; which he 
did not think he should have suc- 
eeded in effecting if 1t were not 

for the violence and confusion that 
prevailed. among the mob, who 
struck at one another. ‘Thus he 
contrived to escape from them, and 
made his way into the house through 
the coffee-room of the house of 
lords, there being no other avenue 
unimpeded by the mob. At the 
time he was so treated he saw no 
soldier whatever about the house; 
and he was sorry to say that he de- 
rived no protection from any consta- 
bles, who indeed seemed not compe- 
tent to afford any adequate protec- 
tion. Upon coming into the house he 
thought it his duty to communicate 
to the speaker what he had just sta- 
ted, adding, that he understood se- 
veral other members had also been 
ill treated by the mob ; and he be- 
lieved that the introduction of a mi- 
litary force to aid the civil power 
had been the consequence ani 
communication, Were not such 
means taken for the protection of 
the members, he agreed with his 
— itiend in thinking that, it 
iad quite absurd to talk of the 
ependence of that house, or to 


calculate upon the maintenance of 
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its dignity, or capacity for free deli- 
beration. 

The speaker stated that he had 
taken such precautions as appeared 
to his judgement necessary to pro- 
vide for the safety of the house, and 
the protection of its members. Be- 
fore he came to the house, he, ap- 
prehending the possibility of some 
disturbance, sent to the civil magi- 
strates, whose duty it was to keep 
the peace, ordering them to have 
the several constables at their posts 
in due time. He also sent to the 
high bailiff of Westminster, who 
by the sessional order is directed al- 
ways to keep the avenues to that 
house free from all obstruction, 
Having done so, he directed the 
serjeant at arms and the messengers 
to pay the utmost attentidn to the 
lobby and the immediate doors of 
the house, to which their strength 
was competent, while the city con 
stables were to take care of the 
stone passages, which constitute the 
approaches to the lobby. Having 
done so, he thought he, had made 
adequate provision; but he was sur- 
prised to learn that a noble lord, 
who was, he believed, then present, 
had escaped with some difliculty 
from a tumultuous mob which ob- 
structed the usual avenues, using 
insolent and threatening language, 
and had made his way into the 
house through ‘his (the speaker’s) 
apartments. In consequence of this 
information, he immediately sent 
for the civil magistrate, and direct- 
ed him, that if he tclt his force ine 
sufficient for the performance of 
his duty, he must call in further 
aid, enjoining him at all events to 
keep the avenues clear, and to pro- 
vide for the protection of the mem- 
bers. In pursuance of this ditrec- 
tion, for which he held himself re- 
sponsible, a military force had been 
called 
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called in, the aid of which was, he 
was assured, indispensably neces- 
sary. 

The attorney-general stated that 
he had, on his arrival at Westmin- 
stér-hall about ten o'clock, in his 
progress to the house, heen ques- 
tioned by a mob as to his name, 
and asked to vote against the corn 
bill. ‘Lo some of the mob, however, 
he was evidently not unknown. He 
was listened to while he exhorted 
them ro desist from their proceed- 
ings, refusing however to make 
any promise as to his vote, but as- 
suring them that he would, after 
hearing the discussion throughout, 
vote according to his conscience! 
His discussion with them continued 
some time, and they suffered him 
to enter the house without any fur- 
ther molestation. Nay, some of 
them advised him not to enter by 
a particular passage, lest he should 
experience obstruction. 

r. Findlay said, that his car- 
tiage had been attacked by a nume- 
rous mob, and he felt no difficulty 
in stating that the civil power was 
not competent to the dispersion of 
such a mob. 

Sir R. Heron stated, that he had 
been bandied about by the mob just 
like a shuttlecock between two bat- 
tledores; and added, that although 
he had not yet delivered any opi- 
nion upon the corn bill, he felt it 
cue to the assertion of his inde- 
pendence now to declare, that the 
measure brought forward by mini- 
stérs had his most unqualified ap- 
probation. 

Sir Frederic Flood declared, that 
he had been carried above 100 
yards on the shoulders of the mob, 
jastlike mackerel from Billingsgate- 
market, and that he thought they 
mneant to quarter him. ’ 

After a few words from the 









spetker and Mr. C. Wynne, the 
high bailiff of Westminster was 
cailed to the bar. This gentlerhag 
stated, that in consequence of ag 
order recetved yesterday from the 
speaker, he issued his precept, and 
had a tended since two o’clock with 
between 40 and 50 constables, and 
had been aided by several constas 
bles from the police-office, under 
the conduct of Messrs. Baker and 
Birnie, who were police magis 
strates. 

Mr. Baker, the police magistrate, 
stated, that he found the civil pow. 
er insufficient for the protection of 
the members against, the mob, who 
hollaed after and obstructed them. 
He therefore felt it his duty to ade 
vise, and he received the speaker's 
order to call in the aid of a military 
force; in consequence of which he 
repaired to the Horse Guards and 
brought a troop of the life guards, 
which were acting under his orders. 
He saw no member actually a& 
saulted, but he heard a great deal 
of hollaing and hooting. He did 
not attempt to take any one ito 
custody, because it appeared a mere 
mob, and he could see no one part 
cularly prominent. He had had 
about $0 constables from his office. 

Mr. Kinnaird, the magistrate, had 
attended through the day with fifty 
constables, He saw no obstructio# 
to any member, and witnessed no 
thing more thin the ordinary anxi- 
ety of a mob. 

Mr. Birnie, from Bow-street, Wi 
nessed a great deal of tumult about 
the house, in both New and © 
Palace-yard, and thought the civil 
power quite insufficient to repres 
the mob. One of his constables 


had been wounded, within the last 


half-hour, by a stone ; but his &* 
sailant had escaped through St. 
Margaret's churchyard. 

After 
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After some conversation between 
the speaker, lord Castlereagh, Mr. 
Whitbread, and Mr. Wynne, the 
evidence taken at the bar was or- 
dered to be printed, and the several 
civil magistrates were ordered to 
attend on the following Monday, 
when their conduct would be taken 
into further consideration. 

After some further conversation, 
the house again resolved into the 
committee upon the corn bill. 

The gallery was not re-opened 
during the remainder of the even- 
ing; but the following members 
participated in the debate which 
ensued, viz. Mr. Baring, the chan- 
eellor of the exchequer, Mr. Mar- 
ryat, Mr. alderman Atkins, and 
lord Castlereagh.—The noble lord 
strongly advocated the general 
measure of restriction, and the pro- 
tecting price of 80s., observing that 
it was peculiarly the interest of the 
poor to have a fixed and steady 
price, a fluctuating one being the 

test danger they had to appre- 
end. He supported the measure 
also, because he wished to see agri- 
cultural and commercial capital 
equally protected.—After a few 
words from Mr. Baring, who cha- 
racteriaed the speech of the noble 
lord as the most declamatory one 
he had heard upon the subject, the 
house divided upon the amendment, 
when the numbers were—Noes, 
WS—A yes, 77—Majority, 1$1.— 

journed at four o’clock, 

March 7.—Mr. Bennett rose to 
move for the appointment of acom- 
mittee to ingnire into the state of 
the King’s Bench prison, as also in- 
to that of the Fleet and the Mar- 
shalsea, After stating what .were 
. cer py a cere in these 
SONS, ai scribing the situa- 
_* sory) confined 4 them, the 

kactéd irom the debtors goin 
‘2 @ad coming out of them, al 
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the nominal emoluments of their 
governors, he adverted to the case 
of an unfortunate individual, which 
had been set forth in a petition pre« 
sented to the house of lords in 1810 
or 1811, who had died in the Mar- 
shalsea from want. In some of 
these prisons there was no jail als 
lowance ; and the unhappy man to 
whom he had alluded, having only 
two-pence halfpenny in the world 
when he entered the prison, was 
forced to live on the bones which 
were thrown to the dogs, and on 
the scanty assistance afforded him 
by his fellow prisoners. These 
prisoners exhibited not only scenes 
of misery, but also such disgusting 
exhibitionsof vice and profligacy as 
were known in no other country. 
He therefore moved the appoint 
ment of a committee to inquire inte 
the state of the King’s Bench, Flees, 
and Marshalsea prisons, to report 
their observations thereon, together 
with the improvements practicable 
therein.—The motion was agreed 
to, and the committee appointed. 

March 9.—The bank restriction 
bill was passed, with the following 
amendment, moved by Mr, Hors 
ner:——“' and whereas it is highly 
desirable that the bank of England 
should return as speedily as possi 
ble to the payment of its notes in 
specie, but it is expedient that, pre- 
paratory thereto, time should be ai- 
lowed for that purpose.” 

Mr. Vansitrart said, that on Mon- 
day he should go through the 
whole budget. He intended to 
propose some modifications r: spect- 
ing the tax on windows in mantv- 
factories, as in such places many 
windows were necessary both for 
light and air, He shauld dwide 
those manutactories into two class. 
es. In some, there were a consi- 
derable number of windows of 2 
small size.; m wtheps, there was a 
great 
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great range of glass necessary for 
light, but hardly subdivided into 
different windows. Instead of 
Ss. Gd. a window, he intended to 
propose 1s. 6d, ; and when the num- 
ber exceeded 100, then he should 
propose to take the duty by super- 
ficial measure, as in the case of hot- 
houses, With respect to ware- 
houses, it was not his intention that 
the duty should increase in a pro- 
ssive scale, as with dwelling. 
sone Those warehouses should 
not be so much considered as cri- 
teria of wealch, as the instruments 
by which it was to be acquired. 
He did not propose that the tax 
should extend to small shops con- 
nected with cottages, which were 
exempted on account of their po- 
verty.—Adjeurned, 

Mar. '0.—Sir F. Burdett, in pre- 
senting a petition from Westminster 
against the corn laws, said that he 
was not a supporter of the corn bill; 
he believed that government alone 
was interested in the measure, 
which arose out of the unnatural 
and excessive state of taxation; but 
if proper means were resorted to, 
there would be no occasion to bol- 
ster up the present corrupt system. 
As to himself, the measure was al. 
together uniuportant; he should 
neither lower nor advance his rents 
one penny in consequence; his 
estate had been on what he might 
term a peace establishment. It was 
absurd to come down and discuss 
what was to be settled by a gross 
ministerial majority. He consider- 
ed all the deaths occasioned by the 
military as so many legal murders: 
the constitutional civil force should 
have protected the metropolis, and 
the soldiery should not have been 
placed as it were in ambush. But 
the cause of all the disturbances was, 
that the people felt they were not 
properly represented, and therefore 





aid no respect to the decisions of 
lose majorities. At the same 
time, he thought that great mis. 
takes anvil on both sides as to 
the good or evil of the corn bill 
The labouring classes would not be 
affected by it, as their wages were 
regulated by the price of food ; and 
the landed interest would find that 
the protection would be nugatory, 
The country gentlemen had been 
made cats’ paws in the hands of 
ministers ; and he saw no kind of 
remedy for this and all our other 
evils, but a renovation of the British 
constitution. 

Mr. Robinson expressed his deep 
regret that so fatal an accident had 
occurred in the protection of his 
house, but nothing but the military 
could have saved the lives of his 
family from the fury of the popu 
lace. 

Lord Castlereagh felt himself 
bound to make some observations. 
The honourable baronet had taken 
credit to himself on a former occa 
sion for defending his house, though 
that defence was in direct violation 
of the Jaws, and did he now undet 
take to reprobate those who by it 
gal means defended their houses 
against outrage and destruction? 
He trusted that he should be abke 
to keep his temper in speaking 00 
this subject ; but all the — of 
an Sngtihenen and a loyal subject 
were roused, when he heard thos 
who adopted legal methods of pro 
tecting their lives and property thus 
vehemently reprobated as commit 
ting legal-murder. Why did the 
honourable baronet come to 
house now? Was it to oppose the 
bill? . No; the honourable baronet 
evidently approved of the measare} 
but his object and aim was to sub- 
vert the constitution. He did not 
come to oppose the particular 
ministration (for he must do 

honourable 
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honourable baronet the justice to 
say, that supposing the governs 
ment to exist, he had repeatedly 
acknowled zed, that it could not be 
administered by better hands than 
the present ;) but his wish was to 
oppose and overthrow the consti- 
tution. He hoped that those who 
opposed the corn bill were not dis- 
posed to adopt the sentiments of the 
honourable baronet, especially as 
in truth there could be little doubt 
that he was areal friend to the bill. 
Sir John Sebright commended 
the man'y conduct of the noble 
lord and the rest of his miajesty’s 
ministers. For himself, he would 
state for the information of the elec- 
tors of Westminster, that he should 
defend his own house to the last. 
Sir Francis Burdett wished to 
say a few words in explanation, 
He had argued that the civii power 
alone ought to quell a tumult as in 
former times, when astanding army 


‘ 


wy . " ’ . , . ‘ : 
WAS a tii iF Uhnanown to the nation. 
Th 1, s « | » - 

in those days the crvil power ha { 


heen suflicient, and why not now? 
“I must now (said the honourable 
baronet ) allude to certam CX DICse 
sions Which the noble lord has 
thought propertouse. That noble 
lord has charged me with a wish to 
subvert the constitution ; I charge 
him with having actually subverted 
the constitution in the sale of seats 
itp liam nt. He was detected in 
themanner. ‘The noble lord ought 
to have lost his head ; and would 
have lost it, if the house had not 
been too corrupt to impeach him, 
He escaped b 


cause the delinquen- 
Cy was cenera}, 


The noble lord 
may laugh, and so may the ma- 
jority behind and around him ; but 
vo Pp? 
ae SIT, Cure ny fo the Speaker, ) 
- not think ita subject of ridicule, 
voc : te ‘ . + : 
a fin the strong language of in- 
; Arr ony ° 1.7 : 
Hiation and abhorrence you de- 
nounced the 
IS15, 


practicé as “one at 
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which our ancestors would have 
started with horror. I must again’ 
say, that the noble lord opposite’ 
could not have escaped but for the 
corrupt state of the house of come 
mons.” 

Mr. Methuen rose to order: the 
honourable barozuet was not entitled 
to call the house corrupt. 

The speaker.—The honourable 
baronet, from his experience in par~ 
lament, must know that the aa: 
guage just used is a breach of the 
orders of the house. 

Sir Francis Burdett.—“1 know, 
sir, that it is contrary to the rules 
of the house. I wish it were also 
contrary to truth,” 

Mr. Holme Sumner thought, 
that as the honourable baronet had 
allowed that he kuew he was trans- 
gressmg the orders of the house, 
his words should be taken down, 

Sir F. Burdett.—“ It is quite in- 
different to me. I will say but one 
word more; [ cannot understand 
why my language with respect to 
this measure should be called equi- 
vocal, wnen I have expressly de- 
clared that I do not care one straw 
about it.” 

‘The petition was then brought 
up, read, and laid on the table, 

Mr. Whitbread would be vlad 
to know whether the additional 
treaty of Chaumont had been rati- 
fied. At the same time he wished 
the noble lord to state, whether it 
were true that Bonaparte had Jand-, 


ed with troops in lL’ ince ? 
Lord Castlereagh replied, that 
the ratification of the treaty had 


been received, and would be includ. 
ed in the informa! hi 


ion Which he ine 
tended to giveto the nouse, 


AAs to 
the landing ot Bonaparte in France, 
his majesty’s government had, ress 
ceived official information of that 
event. He would take measures for,, 
presenting the treaty on Monday. 

H { Having 
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[Having given so fu'l an agcount 
ef the discussions in the commons 
on the corn laws, we shall not at- 
tempt to go over the same ground in 
the aed, of Jords, but only observe 
that the bill was carried through all 
its stages by great majorities, and 
passed into a law. | 

Mar. 13.—The house of com- 
mons went into a committee on the 
South Sea act: when Mr. Vansittart 
stated, that though the exclusive 

rivilege of the South Sea company 
Pad for some years been of no ad. 
vantage to it, yet, as South Ame- 
rica had now become open to us, it 
might become an obstacle to us; 
and the company would resign it for 
about 18,000/. a-vear. He therefore 
moved a resolution, that the exclu- 
sive privilege of the compan¥ should 
cease. 

Mr. Bennett thought the proposi- 
tion a just one; but he could not let 
the opportunity pass without notic- 
ing the dreadful struggle which was 
now taking place in South America. 
No less than one million of lives, he 
sxid, had been sacrificed there in 
1813 and 1814—some parts of the 
country were perfect wastes—and 
capitulations sworn upon the altars 
had been totally disregarded by the 
Old Spaniards. He hoped that the 
expedition to South America, which 
to his disgrace was commanded by 
a British officer, might perish on the 
shoresof the NewW orld. This coun- 
try should not interfere between 18 
millions of free men and nine mil- 
lions of slaves. We had already suf- 
fered the constitution of Spain to be 
destroyed, and the people delivered 
over to an usurper, of whom the 
prince regent had accepted the order 
of the golden fleece, and to whom 
he had sent the order of the garter, 
Who had advised this proceeding ? 

Mr. Vansittart declined enterin 
Oa such a delicate subject. The neu. 





trality of England was a duty in the 
disputes between Spain and her co. 
lonies. 

Mr. Whitbread wished to know 
whether money, &c. had not been 
furnished by government for the 
purpose of putting down the South 
American patriots in their laudable 
rebellion against the mother coun. 
try?—The acceptance of the order 
of the golden fleece by the prince re. 
gent did certainly not seem very 
compatible with the feelings which 
should belong to a prince reigning 
over a free people. 

Ir. Vansittart said that no means 
had been furnished by government 
for the subjugation of South Ame. 
ricae As to the interchange of ce 
remonies between the prince regent 
and Ferdinand VII, it was not an 
object worthy the attention of the 
house, 

Mr. C. W.Wynne was astonished 
at the levity of the right hon. gene 
tleman with regard towhat he term. 
ed ** ceremonies.” 

The resolution was agreed to. 

Mar. 16.— Mr. Whitbread said 
that he should postpone the motion 
of which he had given notice till 
Monday. He thought that the er 
traordinary events which had lately 
taken place must naturally make the 
noble Jord particularly anxious W 
give every information to the house 
on the subject of his motion, He 
could not avoid now stating, how- 
ever irregularly, that upon first 
hearing of the landing of Bonaparte 
in France, he protested against any 
interference of this country in the 
internal affairs or government 
France. He now took this oppot 
tunity of repeating his protest. 

Lord Castlereagh had understood 
that the motion was postponed till 
Monday, on account of the state of 
his health. He was informed, that 
many misrepresentations and ae 
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pies had been thrown out against 
this government and against the SO 
vereigns our allies, respecting their 
conduct at the congress. Those 
misrepresentations and calumnies 
be would, of course, be anxious to 
meet. With respect to the general 
advice given by the hon. gentleman, 
as to the line of conduct his majes- 
ty’s government ought to pursue 
under the present circumstances, he 
thought that the house would be ine 
clined to leave that question to the 
responsible discretion of his ma- 
jesty’s government; and he thought 
that the advice of the hon, gentle. 
man ought not toinfluence the house 
to take that subject out of their 
hands. As to the general feeling 
which had been excited by the news 
which had been lately received, he 
trusted that the hon. gentleman 
would not be an exception to the 
universal sentiment, ‘The policy of 
this government had never been for 
any dictation to France; but what 
course the government might, in 
conjunction with its allies, take, un- 
der circumstances when the peace 
of Europe was likely to be disturb- 
ed, was a question which he was 
convinced the house would not call 
upon him to answer. 
_ Mr, Whitbread said, that his mo- 
tion would be for an address to the 
prince regent, praying him to come 
municate to the house such infor- 
mation on the subject, as could be 
communicated without prejudice to 
the public service. He was ready 
to inform the noble lord, that in 
is absence, the conduct of the go- 
Yernment of this country, and its 
minister, during these negotiations, 
had been arraigned in that house, 
ee ruments that had goneforth 
wie te ic. If those documents 
would Meietheae rt — mad 
¢ Opportunity of pro- 
ing what better information he 
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thought proper. As to his advice, 
he did not presume to give any ad- 
vice to his majesty’s government:: 
he had merely protested in his place, 
as a member of parliament, against 
any interference of this country in 
the internal affairs of France. 

Lord Castlereagh profess2d his 
anxiety to meet all the charges that 
could be brought against his mas 
jesty’s government, or himself, upon 
this subject. He believed it would 
be found that this country had never 
departed from those principles of 

rood faith by which its conduct had 
hitherto been marked, 

Mr, Whitbread thought, that 
among the extraordinary circum- 
stances of those negotiations, it was 
not one of the least extraordinary, 
that his lordship was then sitting in 
that house, while business at Vienna 
was left unfinished. If it was not 
to bring those negotiations to a cons 
clusion, why did he go there at all? 
If nothing had transpired of the 
proceedings of the congress, there 
would have been no observation in 
that house upon them, 

Mr. Whitbread presented a peti- 
tion from Mr. Daniel Lovell, editor 
of the Statesman, who had been 
now imprisoned in Newgate for 
more than four years. He had been 
in prison since May last, from his 
inability to pay the fine and find the 
securities mentioned in his sentence. 
He had presented a petition from 
him in November last, which ap- 

ared ta be favourably received, 
His fine had since been remitted by 
the lenity of the government, but 
still he was in prison for want of 
ability to find the security required, 
The petition was at length granted, 

Mar. 20,—Mr. Whitbread rose to 
call upon the noble lord in the blue 
ribbon for a vindication of the pro- 
ceedings which had taken place at 
the congress of Vienna, Never, ssid 
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Mr. W. did any men occupy a po- 
sition so grand as the allied sove- 
reigns at Montmartre before Paris; 
they showed a moderation in vic- 
tory which obtained the praise of 
all men; and had they there died, 
they would have died at the very 

innacle of the temple of glory. 
What had their subsequent conduct 
proved, but that they had forgot- 
ten all the lessons which should 
have made so deep an impression 
on them, and that they wished to 
tread in the steps of the conqueror 
whom they had destroyed? And un- 
less the papers which he should al- 
lude to could be disproved, they 
had been pursuing the same paltry, 
vilfering, bartering system, which 
fad led heretofore to the destruc- 
tion of so many states. The con- 
gress had manifestly adopted such 
practices, and therefore he had to 
arraign the conduct of the noble 
lord and the allies, for having dis- 
regarded the lesson which the fate 
of Bonaparte presentec— 


“Justitiam moniti, et non temnere divos.” 


But example seemed to have no in- 
fluence whatever upon this unholy 
congress, while promises and pro- 
fessions were totally abandoned. 
The hope of the re-establishment of 
Poland as an independent kingdom 
—of the restoration of Finland to 
Sweden—and of Norway to Den- 
mark, had proved quite delusive, 
and it remained for the noble lord 
to say whether he had nor acqui- 
esced in these shameful proceedings. 
Mr. W. then entered upon the 
treatment of Italy by Austria—the 
conduct adopted respecting Murat 
—and the annexation of Genoa to 
Sardiniay—an annexation made in 
direct violation of the promises of 
an English general to the Genoese, 
and in violation of every feeling 


which was sacred and honourable 


in man !—Mr. W. then adverted ty 
the question of the slave trade, and 
inquired of the noble lord whethe 
any progress had been made by 
congress towards the general abol. 
tion of that hateful traffic, and e. 
pressed his hope that he (lord C,) 
would be able to exculpate himself 
from the charge made against him, 
that he had been lukewarm in the 
business at Paris; that he might 
then have accomplished its abolition 
by France; that the emperor of 
Russia proffered his assistance to 
wards accomplishing it; and that 
it was owing to him, and _ no other 
cause, that the trade was not given 
up by France. The honourabk 
member then adverted to the recem 
events in France, and observed, 
that the conduct of the allied sove 
reigns had alone caused the re-ap- 
pearance of Bonaparte. He inquired 
whether the declaration issued by 
Bonaparte at Bourgogne was a 
authentic instrument, and expressed 
his hope that the statements com 
tained in that document were not 
correct. He then passed an eulo 
gium upon the moderation, discrr 
mination, and gentlemanly feeling, 
with which Louis XVIII. had act 
ed since his restoration to the 
throne ; and again deprecating the 
involving this country in a war with 
France, he concluded by moving; 
“That an humble address be pre 
sented to his royal highness the 
ptince regent, praying that he 
would be graciously pleased to of 
der a communication to be made t0 
that house of such progress as had 
been made at the congress of Viet 
na, together with such other infor 
mation as might be laid before 
them.” 

Lord Castlereagh was persuaded 
that the house’ would agree with 
him, that not only the interests 
Europe were mtimately conce - 
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‘a this question ; but that, if any 
vestige of character remained to 
the councils of this country, or ot 
those sovereigns to whom the safety 
of the world had been intrusted at 
a period heretofore perilous indeed, 
and still more so if that part of the 
alternative of the drama, with the 
description of which the honour- 
able gentleman had closed his 
speech, should unfortunately be re- 
alized—a realization that he trust- 
ed,under theexisting circumstances, 
would never occur—to that cha- 
racter it was due, that as full an 
explanation should be afforded as 
was consistent with the observance 
ofa sound discretion.—Lord Cas- 
tlereagh then entered upon this ex- 
planation, first confessing, that if 
the charges brought by the honour- 
able gentleman were true, he should 
himself be eminently culpable for 
the share he had had in the pro- 
ceedings at Vienna. In regard to 
the slave trade, he had made every 
exertion for its abolition, and had 
the happiness to state, that the 
powers of Europe had pledged 
themselves to sweep the trade from 
the face of the earth, as soon as 
their internal regulations would ad- 
mit of the abolition —Then as to 
the affairs of the continent, he was 
prepared to sustain the character of 
the proceedings of the congress 
against all the calumnies which had 
gone abroad. In such an assembly, 
a clashing of interests had of course 
occurred: it could not have been 
ollerwise ; the question however 
was, whether a system had been 
created, under which the nations 
of Europe might at length live in 
ace; and this he would affirm 
had been done. It was impossible, 
ra of this system, to re- 
lat the governments which the 
© events had overturned; _ this 
have been to re-create the 
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dangers from which Europe had so 


recently escaped, ‘The great object 
had been toreorganise and strength- 
en Austria and Prussia, As to 
Genoa, lord W. Bentinck’s procla- 
mation could not have had _ the 
meaning attributed to it, that Ge- 
noa was to be made an independent 
state; for the incorporation of that 
country with Piedmont was a ne- 
cessary measure, agreed upon for 
the good of Europe before the allies 
left Paris. He must here repel 
the charge made against the allies, 
of having been actuated by the 
same love of conquest which they 
themselves had so loudly condemn- 
ed. ‘The odious sense of conquest, 
on the principle of which the allies, 
were suid to have acted, they posi- 
tively disclaimed. In no part of 
their conduct had they departed 
fro: the principles professed by 
them; but they would have been 
most unfit indeed for the situations 
which they assumed, by entering 
into the general obligation to re- 
store the peace of Europe, had they 
so stultified themselves in the eyes 
of the world and ot Europe, as to 
disqualify themselves from change 
ing the face of Europe, the ancient 
governments of which had been 
broken down and destroyed, in such 
amanner as might thereafter be 
found best calculated for the pre- 
servation of its future peace and 
tranquillity. ‘The light in which 
their conduct on this eccasion had 
been viewed by the honourable gen- 
tleman carried such absurdity on 
the face of it, that it could never 
have been taken np by any man 
possessed of any thing like the in. 
formation of that nonourable gen- 
tleman, without his having a taste 
for running down the different so- 
vereigns ot Europe, which in the 
times that we lived in, to say the 
least of it, was indecent as well as 

H13 dangerous. 
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dangerous, The allies had made 
war, not for the sake of subjugating 
any power, but for the sake of pre- 
serving the whole of Europe from 
subjugation: they had succeeded 
in their object; and they had en- 
deavoured to give to the different 
powers of the European common- 
wealth a protection from that dan- 

er by which they had already 
Ses destroyed. With respect to 
Saxony, it was no doubt true that 
at one time it was in contemplation 
to incorporate the whole of that 
country with Prussia. He was one 
of the persons who had opposed this 
incorporation; and it was ulti- 
mately by the sacrifice of the inter- 
ests of Holland and Hanover, that 
the other sacrifice was made in fa- 
vour of the king of Saxony. But 
while he stated this, he would 
broadly contend, that the right of 
conquest would warrant the incor- 
poration of the whole of one coun- 
try with another; and if ever the 
principle of conquest had a legiti- 
mate application, it was in the case 
of the king of Saxony. He had 
returned tohis relations with France, 
after he was placed in circumstances 
which might have withdrawn him 
from it, tt he had not thought 
the other course more for his in- 
terest. it was no argument that 
other powers had also been in alli- 
ance with Bonaparte; for they had 
afterwards contributed to the salva- 
tion of Europe; and the compen- 
sation fell properly, in an aggrava- 
ted proportion, on the power which 
came last in.—With regard to Po- 
land, his lordship bad interested 
himsel! as much as possible, to pro- 
cure a Veterniun ion that we uld be 
equally satisfactory to all parties : 
and whatever ing be the particu. 
lar arrangements that the separate 
powers might adopt, they would 
all be dictated by the same spirit 


of liberality and justice that had 
governed the great states in all a 
rangements!—The main object of 
conciliating the people would ne 
be lost sight of, and they would be 
relieved from those local difficulties 
and personal disqualifications up 
der which they formerly laboured, 
Whatever system of policy might 
formerly exist, the Poles would now 
be governed as Poles; and wih 
regard to territorial arrangements 
on the particular form of govem 
ment that each possessor would 
establish, he wished the house t 
suspend any opinion until more d& 
tailed information was_ supplied, 
In the case of Holland, in whow 
establishment under the present sy- 
stem we were individually deeply 
interested, the allied powers had 
felt that they were all gaining a 
equivalent advantage. By erect 
ing Holland into a powerful and 
independent kingdom, under th 
house of Orange, by the annexation 
of territory formerly belonging ® 
Austria, an essential service was 
rendered to all the continental pow 
ers. What he had said of Holland 
would apply equally to Hanover; 
the sovereign of Great Britain had 
not consulted merely his own pt 
vate interests, and his allies were 
sensible of the enlarged views upon 
which he bad acted. His lordship 
argued that the juxtaeposition 
Hanover to Holland, during a lime 
of 150 miles, with the valuable 
addition of the port of Embder, 
gave Hanover a stability and im 
portance that in no former wmeée 
it had possessed, In noticing 
treaty with Sain, his lordship & 
verely censured the honourable 
member who had brought forward 
this subject, for recommending that 
the British nation should erect it 
into an arbiter between a soverelge 
and his revolted subjects. His yr 
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ship never could be prevailed upon 
by him to pay any respect toopinions 
miven to encourage rebellious sub- 
jects, and he thought that the indivi- 
dual who delivered them travelled 
far beyond the duty he owed to his 
own sovereign. He admitted that 
the scenes transacting im South 
America were disgusting and pain. 
ful; he allowed also that Spain, 
with respect to commerce, had not 
conducted herself with the liberality 
we had deserved, but that clouds of 
prejudice prevented her from seeing 
how nearly her own mterests were 
connected? with those of this coun- 
try. Heconcurred in several parts 
of what the honourable member 
had said regarding the events that 
had recently occurred in a netgh- 
bouringkingdom—france. What 
course of policy England would 
pursue, he could not from motives 
of public duty venture to state, but 
upon the issue of that contest much 
of the happiness and repose of the 
world in future depended. If Bo- 
naparte succeeded in re-establishing 
his authority in France, peace must 
be despaired of; at least such a 
peace as now we were in the hope 
of enjoying. The question now 
was, whether Europe must once 
more return to that dreadful svstem 
which it had so long pursued ; “whe- 
ther Europe was again to become 
a series of armed nations; and whe- 
ther Great Britain among them 
Was to abandon that wholesome 
state into which she was now set- 
ing, to resume her station as a mi- 
litary people, and again to struggle 
for the independence of the world? 
—] hese were questions of no small 
Magnitude, depending upon events 
NOW IN Issue ; depending upon a 
sid cyt ony i 
pe saby ve o of mankuid were 
ed. assau ted and endaiyer- 

‘was not merely a question 
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whether the family of Bourbon 
(which had already giveh so many 
benefits to France, and among them, 
that best of all benehts, peace) 
should continue to reign in France, 
but whether tyranny and despotism 
should again reign over the now in- 
dependent nations of the continent? 
whether, as applied to thiscountry, 
we shallenjoy thehappy state thatwe 
had bought with our blood after a 
ong struggle, or whether we should 
once more revert to that artificial 
system which, during that struggle, 
we were compelled to matntain ? 
Upon these points there could exist 
only one feeling, and his lordship 
trusted that Providence would or- 
dain only one result. He trusted, 
on the whole, that he had satisfied 
the hause that, as far as this coun- 
try was concerned, he had done all 
in his power to render permanent 
the bright days of which we had 
now a prospect. 

Mr. Ponsonby did not understand 
the very unsatisfactory explanation 
made by the noble lord with regard 
to Poland—what was meant by the 
assertion that the Poles would be 
governed as Poles ?—Had they not 
been so governed heretofore? and 
if so, what new advantages had 
they acquired? With respect to 
Saxony, the noble lord’s statement 
was by no means convincing; and 
he hoped that all the documents 
would be laid upon the table, and 
that the noble lord would be ready 
to give the necessary explanations. 

Mr. Whitbread, in reply, remark 
ed, that the noble lord’s explana 
tion was complete and satisfactory 
in no one point. Reyarding that 
large tract of territory upou the left 
bank of ‘he Rhine, ne had given no 
information; and as to Lelgium,y 
Saxony and Genoa, it was altoge- 
ther delusive. What did the noble 
lord mean to say regarding the 
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Poles? Did he mean to be unc 
stood? for, had it come from any 
other man than the noble lord, Mr. 
Whitbread could have called it 
nothing but a most successful at- 
tempt at being nonsensical. What 
was meant by the Poles being go- 
verned like Poles? unless indeed, as 
had been long the case with that 
unhappy people, they were to be 
continued in a state of bondage to 
the will of their temporary masters. 
As to Saxony, the neble lord had 
sid that the proclamation of prince 
Repnin was unauthorized; but 
who could tell whether, on the re- 
monstrance being made, it had not 
been diplomatically disavowed by 
Prussia, while the agent was aban- 
doned? He would agai repeat 
the question, Why the noble 
lord go to Vienna, and why did he 
come back ? LDecause he Was OT- 
dered, wus the answer. Who or- 
dered him? Why, the chancellor 
of the exchequer, the chancellor of 
the duchy of Lancaster, and the 
mister of the mint; and yet the no- 
ble lord had talked so soundingly 
of his responsibility, and his confi- 
dence in himself, ‘which enabled 
him to decide upon points without 
instructions, which would have de- 
layed the mighty machine of con- 
gress! He hoped, as Bonaparte had 
said, that the congress was now dis- 
solved, and that it would not turn 
out that what in his hands they had 
called robbery and plunder, in their 
holy keeping was vested right and 
legal property : ! 

Mr. Wilbertorce expressed his sa- 
tisfaction at what had been done 
regarding the slave trade. 

After a short conversation, lord 
Castlereagh postponed his motion 
of a congratulatory address on the 
peace with America until after the 
recess. —Adjourned. 

March 21.—The speaker stated, 
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hat he had just received a letpe 
signed by Mr. Jones, the marsha 
of the King’s Bench, dated * L 

of the House of Commons, Tne. 
day, 4 o’clock, March 21,’ which he 
should read tu the house, Its sub. 
stance was as follows :— 

“ Sir, I beg leave to inform yon, 
that hearing that lord Cochrane, 
who had escaped from his sentence 
of imprisonment in the prison of 
the King’s Bench, was in the 
house of commons, between two 
and three o’clock this afternoon, ] 
thought it my duty to apprehend 
him, and I have conveyed him back 
to the King’ s Bench prison. 1 shall 
be obliged to you, SIT, to inform 
the honourable the hotse of cam 
mons of this circumstance ; and 
that I am in waiting to hear their 
pleasure. I humbly hepe that I 
have not been guilty oi any breach 
of the privileges of the house, and 
that, if I have offended, it will be 
imputed to an error in judgement, 
and to no wish to offend the house.” 

Lord Castlereagh thought it was 
clear that the marsha! bests have 
no intention of offending the house. 
He was not aware that the cham- 
ber in which they sat possessed any 
peculiar privileges when the house 
Was not sitting. 

Mr. Wynne.—The only light in 
which he could view the matter 
Was, as to the entrance of a peace 
officer into the -house without pete 
mission. ‘This, when the house was 
sitting, would be a high bre. aw ot 
privilege ; but, when not sitting, no 
privilege appertained to those w alls 

Mr. Tierney should I:ke to hear 
the auth lority of the Sp eaker on the 
subject ; but he he ped some pr0- 
ceeding would be tstituted, that 
the circumstance miyht not imnpees 
perly be drawn into a precedent, as 
it was possible that much inconve- 
hience might occur. 

The 
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Ts: speaker. —The case was new 
to them all. He had little doubt 
that the officer was not likely to 
incur the displeasure of the house. 
The individual acquired no, special 
protection by entering the house at 
the time he did; but having been 
legally returned a member, if con- 
sidered as coming down to the 
house to take his seat, a case seem- 
ed to be made out, in justice to the 
house itself, for referring the mat- 
ter to the committee of privileges, 
toexamine whether any foundation 
of complaint existed. 

Lord Castlereagh moved that 
the marshul’s letters be referred to 
the committee of privileges. 

Mr. Bennett stated, that he had 
just come from the King’s Bench 
prison, and had seen lord Cochrane, 
whom he found confined in the 
strong room, which was about 14 
feet square, without a window, a 
fireplace, or a bed. He did not 
know how long the noble lord was 
to be confined there ; but the place 
was totally unfit for the confine- 
ment of any person. 

Referred tothe committee of privi- 
legestoreport thereon.--A djourned, 
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March 23.—Mr. Rose brought 
up the report of the committee of 
privileges, which stated briefly that 
they had read the letter of the mar. 
shal of the King’s Bench, and in- 
quired thereon, Lord Cochrane 
was confined in the King’s Bench 
prison, under a sentence, and his 
imprisonment did not expire till 
June 21, 1815. He had received 
yo pardon, or remission of sentence ; 
but he had escaped from the prison, 
had come to the house of commons, 
and placed himself on the bench to 
the right of the chair, ard sent to the 
crown offices for the documents ne- 
cessary for his taking his seat. ‘The 
marshal of the King’s Bench had 
entered and taken his lordship, note’ 
withstanding his remonstrances, It 
appeared that his lordship was ree 
turned for Westminster on the L6th 
of July, 1514. ‘The committee 
considered the case as quite novel, 
and it did not appear to them that 
the privileges of the house had been 
violated so as to call for any inter 
ference of the house.—The report 
was ordered to be printed,—Ad- 
journed. 





CHAPTER IV. 


djairs of France—Assize of Bread—Message from the Prince Regent 
Ledbates in both Houses on the Royal Messaze—1 reaty of Peace with Ames 

’ Sao uiee 7 : 
ruin— Propert ty Lax—Debate on Mr. Whiibread’s Motion on the War with 


4 


France. 


OUSE of commons, April 3. 
The chancellor of the ex- 
chequer having moved the order of 
the day for the house resolving itself 

into the committee of supply, 
_Mr. Whitbread rose to ask the 
right hon. gentleman if any other 
'# Majesty’s ministers, and par- 


ticularly the noble lord, principal se- 
cretary of state for foreign affairs, 
were expected to attend in their 
places, as some communication 
might naturally be expected to be 
made to parliament respecting the 
extraordinary events that had Coie 
taken place in a neighbouring coun- 
try, 
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try, a8 to what was the course which 
it was intended that this country 
should pursue, and whether these 
events would again occasion our 
being plunged in the calamities of 
war. The right hon. gentleman 
had postponed the consideration of 
the assessed taxes, and a rumour had 
gone abroad, that the income tax 
was to be again resorted to. 

The chancellor of the exchequer 
observed, that in a short time a com- 
munication would be made to the 
house, by command of the prince 
regent, on the subject of the extra- 
ordinary events that had recently 
taken place. 

Mr. -Whitbread expressed his 
hopes, that the paper purporting 
to be issued by the congress at Vi- 
enna would turn out to be an infa- 
mons forgery; for the paper was 
certainly. most infamous in itself. 
Though the noble lord, the prin- 
cipal secretary of state for foreign 
affairs, might have conceived him- 
self to be the representative of his 
Majesty's government, it was-im- 

sible that the executive govern- 
ment could have intended to dele- 
gate to the duke of Wellington, the 
ear] of Clancarty, and lord Stewart, 
the power of declaring war against 
apy nation or against any indivi- 
dual. 

The chancellor of the exchequer 
stated, that the insinuation of the ho- 
nourable gentleman was not coun- 
tenanced by any thing that had ap- 
peared in the paper alluded to. 

Mr, Whitbread said, the paper 
in question had been quoted as a jus- 
tihcation of the horrible doctrine of 
assassination. .It would be in the 
recollection of most that heard him, 
that a recommendation to assassi- 
nate Benaparte had some years ago 
appeared in a periodical publication, 
A noble friend of his (earl Grey) 
had given the most merited repro- 
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bation to such a doctrine, anc lord 
Wellesley, then secretary for fo 
reiyn affairs, had most unequivo. 
cally joined in the reprobation. The 
late Mr. Perceval also, who, withma 
year afterwards, had himself fallen 
by the hand of an assassin, madea 
more pointed renouncement on the 
part of government of so horriblea 
doctrine. But the declaration of the 
congress at Vienna was now quoted 
in support of the doctrine of assa® 
sination, 

The chancellor of the exchequer 
said, that if the paper were authen- 
tic, the names attached to it werea 
pledge that it contained nothing but 
what was honourable and loyal. 

Mr. Whitbread observed, that the 
parenthesis, * if authentic,” of the 
chancellor of the exchequer, was 
one highly consolatory ; and (allud- 
ing to some observations addressed 
in a low tone to the chancellor of the 
exchequer) he hoped that the right 
hon. gentleman’s friends would not 
prevent him from giving, as usual, a 
clear and candid statement of facts, 

The chancellor of the exchequer 
denied that there was any thing in 
the paper to warrant the doctrine of 
assassination, and intimated that on 
Wednesday a communication would 
be made to the house by order of 
the prince regent. 

Mr. Whitbread.—The right hon. 
gentleman then will not state whe- 
ther the paper be authentic, and 
whether it will or will not be com- 
municated to the house?—(No aa 
swer. Adjourned, 

April 4.—Mr. F. Lewis moved 
for the appointment of a committee, 
to consider the jaws with regard to 
the regulation of ‘he assize ot bread, 
and also whether it was expedient oF 
net to have any established assize. 
An opinion prevailed through the 
country, that these laws were rather 


productive of mischief than of goot. 
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It was a fact, that in places where 
no assize was resorted to, for it was 
discretionary with the magistrates 
to act upon the law of assize or not, 
the public were more favourably cir- 
cumstanced. For instance, in Bir- 
mingham, where the law of assize 
was not established, and where 
wheat was at 6&s. a quarter, the 
quartern loaf was sold at 84d., by a 
company, too, which divided 20 per 
cent. upon their capital. He did 
not mean to say that this bread was 
quite so white as that sold in Lone 
don, but it was of the standard 
wheaten quality, Ifthen the law 
of assize were really beneficial, how 
came this difference? According 
to the old law, the assize of bread 
was set by the price of wheat; but 
by a statute, applicable to London 
only, which was enacted in 1797, 
the assize was set by the price of 
flour, and this statute, which passed 
asa private bill,was actually brought 
upon the petition of the bakers of 
London, To this statute the hon, 
gentleman attributed the greater 
part, if not the whole, of the evil 
complained of in the London assize. 
_ The motion was agreed to, and 
in the end an act was passed to abo- 
lish the assize, 

House of lords, April 6.—The 
ea:l of Liverpool presented a mes- 
sage from the prince rezent, which 
was read by the lord chancellor and 
atterwards by the cle:k. 

The earl of Liverpool moved, 
that the message be taken into con- 
sideration to-morrow, 

Earl Grey asked, what part of 
the engagements entered into with 
the aiued powers at Paris had been 
violated ? 

The earl of Liverpool said, that 

€ events which had recently oc- 
curred had violated all the engage- 


ments concluded at the time al- 
laded to. e ume al 
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Earl Grey said, that no one la» 
mented more sincerely than he did 
the necessity which had called for 
a communication from the crown, 
and no one was more sensible than 
he was of the danger threatened by 
the events alluded to in the mes 
sage, Those events were most 
ruinous, and placed the country ia 
a situation in which the greatest 
precautions were necessary; and 
looking at the two points contained 
in the message simply and by theme 
selves, they would meet with his 
approbation.—As he understood 
the terms of the address, in conse- 
quence of the recent events in 
France, the prince regent had been 
advised to augment his forces by 
sea and land. No one, he thought, 
could doubt that such a step was 
most advisable under all the circum- 
stances of the present crisis, It was 
stated in the next place, that his 
royal highness had taken measures 
to produce the most intimate con- 
cert with his allies, the object of 
which was to be the permanent se- 
curity of Europe. <A good object, 
undoubtedly, and the means, [00, 
were such as cou.d alone produce 
such an end. Of these two mea- 
sures mentioned in the message, 
very different opinions might be ex- 
pressed, according to the views 
taken of them. He approved of 
them on a defensive principle mere- 
ly, and as the means of preserving 
peace, supposing peace might be 
preserved consistently with good 
faith to our allies. If that good 
faith could be preserved while we 
remained at peace, a war, he 
thoucht, should not be resorted to, 
If, contrary to his just expectations 
and his ardent wishes, the address 
which was to be proposed should 
commit their lordships to a decla- 
ration of hostilities, if the allies 
were found willing to consent iP 
suc 
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such a course, he should feel it his 
guty to dissent from it. 

Earl Stanhope said it was his in- 
tention, when the motion before the 
house was disposed of, to move for 
the declaration of the allied powers 
of the 13th of March last. ‘This de- 
claration was important, as an indi- 
cation of the course the allies meant 
to pursue, but still more so from 
the extraordinary proposition on 
which they founded their declara- 
tion, viz. “ That they will be ready 
to give to the king of France and 
to the French nation, or to any 
other government that shall be at- 
tacked, all the assistance requisite 
to restore public tranquillity, and 
to make common cause against all 
those who shall attempt to compro- 
mise it.” In what sense this was 
to be understood he knew not; 
but if it was to be taken according 
to its natural import in the English 
language, it was most horrible. 
The very family on our throne was 
seated there by the constitutional 

power of parliament, which had de- 
posed the late king James II. By 
the constitution of this country, no 
foreign troops could land in it with- 
out the consent of parliament; yet 
the allies engaged, that when the 
government of any country was at- 
tacked, they would, if called upon, 
send their troops thiher. This de- 
claration was, therefore, an attack 
upon the liberties and constitution 
of the people of this country. Not 
to mention the case of France— 
there was existing at present in 
Spain, a government which con- 
ducted itself on most extraordinary 
principles, civil, political, and reli- 
gious. Were the English troops, 
under the declaration in question, 
to be poured into Spain in the event 
of any disturbances there, to support 
the king against the cortes, the par- 
liament of Spain, and the eonle of 








that country? What had made 
Ferdinand king of Spain but the 
power of the cortes? His father, 
who had been king of Spain, was 
still living ; so that, unless the su. 
preme power of the people and 
cortes was acknowledged, Ferdi. 
nand could not be a lawtul sove. 
reign. He was anxious to know, 
as well as the noble earl (Grey), 
whether the address would merely 
express satisfaction at the measures 
taken by the prince regent, or whe. 
ther it would pledge the house to 
support a war? For his own part, 
he had rather die in the most hore 
rid torture, than agree to the declas 
ration of war on such principles. 

The marquis of Lansdowne 
wished to ask, whether there was 
any secret article in or annexed to 
the treaty of Paris, which pledged 
the allies to come to the support of 
the French government ? 

The earl of Liverpool said, that 
the rumour of the existence of any 
such article was totally unfounded, 
— The motion was agreed to. 

The earl of Liverpool, as we une 
derstood, agreed to produce both 
the treaty of Fontainebleau and 
the declaration of the allies of the 
13th ult. He observed, that to- 
morrow he should explain more 
fully the sentiments of his ma.jesty’s 
government, but he should observe, 
that it was intended to echo the 
message in the opinion that the re- 
cent events were in violation of the 
treaty of Paris. 

Lord Grenville stated his en- 
tire approbation of the measures 
mentioned in the communication 
from the throne. The situation im 
which this country was placed was 
most arduous, and one in which ac- 
tive and vigorous measures were 
necessary. But whatever might be 
the course which might be taken, 
the best hope of Europe was in 
intumate 
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intimate concert between the mem- 
bers of the great alliance. These 
two sentiments were the only senti- 
ments which the address should exe 
press, because the present was not 
the time for a decision on the ulte- 
rior question of peace or war.—Ad- 


journed. 


April 7.—The regent’s message 
having been read, 

Lord Liverpool, after entering 
upon various explanations and re- 
marks (the same in substance as 
those delivered by lord Castlereagh 
in the other house), moved an ad- 
dress to the prince regent, echoing 
the principal points of the message, 
and assuriny him of their lordships’ 
concurrence in all measures that 
may be necessary for the accom- 

lishment of -the objects stated in 
his royal highness’s message. 

Lord Grenville said, that all 
which was proposed by the address 
had his decided and cordial appro- 
bation. All decision upon the great 
and dificult alternative,—that of 
Wwar,—was properly suspended ; the 
day when they should have to de. 
cide upon it they would not be 
found to abandon their duty. 

The marquis of Wellesley cor- 
dially approved of the line of policy 
laid down in the regent’s message, 
which he trusted would be follow- 
ed up In a way commensurate to 
the spirit of the people, the valour 
of its armies, and to those princi- 
ples under which the country af- 
torded a noble example to surround- 
mg nations, of the way in which 
they should effectuate their own de- 
verance, At the same time he 
was glad to perceive that no dispo- 
stron prevailed to hurry the nation 
into violent or precipitate measures. 
But there were certain passages in 
the speech of his noble friend, which 

could not pass over without of- 
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fering some few observations. T 
principles which guided the forma-" 
tion of the treaties which led to the 
late peace, were ill calculated to 
answer that end. Among other 
objectionableconsiderations, was the 
calling upon France to keep within 
her ancient limits, without apply- 
ing that principle to the other pow- 
ers of Europe—thesame rule should 
in justice and sound policy be ap- 
plied to all—the effect was to estas 
blish general discontent, instead of 
a system of general justice. The 
treaty of Paris was such as to be 
deemed by the French not only to 
be dishonourable, but unjust to that 
nation ; and it was his opinion, that 
nothing more fatally affected tle 
nower of the house of Bourbon in 
that country, than its being viewed 
by the people of France as the in- 
strument of their degradation. Net- 
ther did he approve of what the no- 
ble lord said respecting the treaty 
of Fontainebleau; the fulh!ment 
of that treaty remained a serious ° 
question. Was complete justice 
done in the stipulation respecting 
the annuity? Was justice to be 
withheld to the end of the year 3 
and in the mean time leave the sub- 
ject of it destitute? Were the st» 
pulations respecting the duchy of 
Parma, and the settiements o., his 
wt: and his son, duly carried into 
effect? Ona future day, ministers 
would have to account for these as 
well as many other points, and the 
noble lord would have to fulfil his 
promise of explaining to the house 
all the circumstances of these ar- 
rangements. 

Earl Grey admitted the presen 
state of thines was such as to call 
for the most formidable preparae 
tions for defence; but still the as. 
sertion of the right of war was des 
cidedly impolitic; and at best, if 
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such were proved, it was but prov- 
ing half the case. The right of 
making war on a defensive princi- 
ple was a very different considera- 
tion from an interference with the 
internal concerns of another coun- 
try. But sufficient certainly existed 
to warrant what was called for by 
his royal highness’s messaze ; and 
as the house was called upon for no 
premature decision upon the mo- 
mentous question of peace or war, 
he had no hesitation in voting for 
the address. 

The address was voted nem. dis. 
—Adjourned. 

House of commons, April 7.— 
To a question put by Mr. Whit- 
bread respecting a declaration from 
the allies, lord Castlereagh replied, 
that the honourable gentleman 
might consider that paper as au- 
thentic, and argue on it as such, 

Lord Castlereagh alluded to the 
recent events in France, which he 
considered as threatening the tran- 
quillity of Europe, just so happily 
re-established, by again introducing 
that military despotism which had 
so long kept the continent in a state 
of dependence and wretchedness. 
Bonaparte had again displayed his 
contempt of all treaties, and proved 
that the only limits to his invasion 
of other countries were to be found 
in his means and not his will, Tee 
had placed himself boldly, and, f 
morality were not to be consulted, 
he would say honestly, on the only 
pedestal to which he had any claim, 
that of power, and proclaimed him- 
self the legitimate emperor of the 
French, «s he impiously said, “ by 
the: grace of God,” boasting that 
this authority was not impaired by 
any previous act; that in order to 
s the effusion of a dropof French 
ood, he had abdicated with an in- 
temion to deceive; and that he did 





not return even in consequence of | 
being recalled, but in virtue of his 

full and unimpaired right. Such 

was the situation in which he now 

stood. Nothing had been omitted 

on the part of this country and her 

allies, to recognise and act up toall 

moral principles. Conquering Eu. 

rope had lefi France not only in pos. 

session of her old limits, but aggrane 

dized. None of those heavy contri. 
butions, laid on all countries by the 

French armies, had been imposed 

upon her. In order to soothe her 

for the occupation of her capital by : 
foreign hosts, all those works of art : 
wereleft her, which might have been 
considered asthe badges «nd pledges 
of her invasion of other countries, 
The fact was, that when the treaty of | 
Fontainebleau had been signed, the 
situation of Napoleon was not such 
as had been represented. Napoleon, 
when returning towards Paris with 
the mass of his army, was still at the 
head of a very considerable number 
of troops, prepared to act warmly 
in his support. He had not merely 
this army, but there was every rea- 
son to presume that all the other 
corps in the different provinces of 
l'rance were equally disposed to act 
with him. The occupation of the 
capital might only have affected a 
few, and even the troops which mar- 
shal Marmont had paralysed for 4 
time, might have resumed the offen- 
sive in his cause, In fact, the spi- 
rit and temper of the whole French | 
army were such, that the allies could : 
not decide otherwise than they had 
done. The idea had even been taken 
from the provisional government cf 
France, then acting in favour of the 
Bourbons. That government had 
recommended the adoption of some 
means to terminate the contest 
without entering into a civil ware 


When he (lord C, ) arrived, halons 
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the question decided, in consequence 
of communications made and assu- 
rances given to Bonaparte respect- 
ing the terms of the treaty. With 
respect to his situation at Elba, he 
owned, that whatever he might ori- 
ginally have thought of it, the ar- 
rangements being made, he was of 
opinion that it ought to be kept as 
faithfully as any other treaty. It 
never formed any part of the convene. 
tion of Fontainebleau, that Napo- 
leon should be considered a prisoner 
at Elba, and that, if he should leave 
®, the allies should have a right to 
seizeand arrest him. But even had 
the whole British navy been there, 
they could not have acted without 
breaking the treaty. It might be 
said that such a treaty should not 
have been concluded, or that Bona- 
parte’s situation ought to have been 
more reduced both in point of re- 
venue and freedom. However this 
might be, the treaty left him to his 
own possessions, to govern them in 
supreme authority as he thought 
proper, It assigned to him, not, 
indeed, a formidable navy, but a 
corvette, to protect his communi- 
cations with all the ports of the Me- 
diterranean; for it was not uncom- 
mon to see his flag on the waves, 
and no cruizers of any nation had 
a tight to violate his colours. It 
was not by the force of his arma- 
ment that he was conveyed to An- 
tibes, where he was chased on his 
way by a British vessel which could 
not overtake him. If Bonaparte 
ad come in any disguise, uncon. 
nected with a political enterprise, 
aud had landed in any port in Eu- 
rope, he must and would have been 
treated as any other individual. Co- 
lone] Campbell had been allowed to 
an either at Elba or Leghorn 
iter he had fulfilled the wh: le of 
net sey which consisted in con- 

Yg Bonaparte to his residence. 
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He never was to exercise any police 
whatever over that individual ; and 
if he had been, he could not have 
effected it, as ina short time his con- 
duct gave offence, and he received 
strong hints that his absence would 
be agreeable. It was an extraor- 
dinary circumstance, though not 
an incredible one, that even genera} 
Bertrand, who was considered as 
Napoleon’s confidant, did not know 
his master was going, until the or- 
ders for shutting the ports arrived 
about five in the afternoon of the 
26th February. In three hours they 
had all embarked, and at night the 
expedition had sailed. No prepa- 
ration had been made beyond the ore 
dinary repairs of the corvette recog 
nised by the convention. With ree 
spect to the other vessels, there was 
no previous preparation; they hap- 
pened to be in the port for commer- 
cial purposes, and had been seized. 
‘There was nothing in the beginning 
to excite to suspicion onthe part of 
col. Campbell; and latterly Bona- 
parte had involved himself so much 
in his imperial state, that there wag 
a great difficulty in obtaining access 
tohim. There were no risks gratui- 
tously incurred by the treaty of Fon- 
tainebleau. The articles were made 
such ascircumstances required them 
to be. But those articles were not 
infringed by any of the allies. Boe 
naparte, it was said, complained 
that the pecuniary part of them was 
not Observed, “But he could not 
complain with any justicey as the 
money was to be paid annually te 
him, and the year had not near 
elapsed, Besides, there was much 
mischief to be apprehended from his 
being supplied with money unneces 
sarily. He was said to be raising 
men in Corsica. He (lord Castles 
reagl.) had communicated this to 
Taileyiand, who hat written on the 
subject to his government; but the 
treaty 
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treaty was not between Bonaparte 
and the king of France, but between 
Bonaparte and the allies. When it 
was said that Bonaparte was selling 
hiscannon, he made a representation 
on the subject to the French govern- 
ment, and represented, on his re- 
turn through Paris, how impolitic 
it would be to gi¥é Bonaparte any 
such grounds of complaint. The 
French goverhment, though they 
felt that he was engaged in a con- 
spiracy to resume the throne, sent 
a gentleman to take care that he 
should suffer no personal want. He 
himself (lord Castlereagh) had also 
iven directions to colonel Camp- 
ell to protect him against indivi- 
dual privations. But Bonaparte did 
not make any complaint under the 
treaty of Fontainebleau, but he re- 
turned to resume the government 
of France on the broad principle of 
right. This was an act which broke 
all ties towards him, and therefore 
he (lord Castlereagh) could not but 
think that there was a sufficient case 
made to justify his majesty’s mini- 
sters in extending the naval and mi- 
litary establishments of the country, 
and in taking steps, in concert with 
his majesty’s allies, to place this 
country and Europe in security 
against any occasion which the al- 
tered circumstances of France may 
give birth to. Indeed, however san- 
guine he (lord Castlereagh) was on 
the conclusion of peace, he never 
Was so precipitate in his expectations 
as to think that there was no longer 
any danger of having any interrup- 
tion to tranquillity ; for he was al- 
ways of opinion that it was not en- 
tirely with the man at the head of 
the government of France, however 
disposed he may be, but with a na- 
tion become im spirit and in habits a 
military nation, there wasa question 
the relations to be maintained. 
He, however; would not hesitate to 
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say, that the present elevation of Bo. 
naparte was the act only of the mi. 
litary, not of the people of France; 
of that military, of which there was 
not a regiment but had lately, in 
some way or other, made profes 
sions of its attachment to its legiti. 
mate and paternal monarch, thou 
now to their eternal disgrace they 
had deserted him; and from sucha 
military, how could even Bonaparte 
have any security for a permanent 
support? But if the nation had suf. 
fered itself to be drawn away by such 
a military from an honest, humane, 
and liberal policy, and if it should 
be found necessary to resort to wat, 
the war would not be a war for the 
king of France, but a war for the 
general system of Europe. The: 
was, he had reason to believe, a sit 
cere though inactive feeling on the 
part of the people of France towards 
their legitimate monarch ; and Louis 
XVIII. he was sure, would be their 
ruler, if their wishes were only what 
was tobe consulted. Att present he 
did not wish to anticipate the ques 
tion, whether war should be nece® 
sary or not, as he could not bring th 
whole circumstances of the case uae 
der consideration; and he thought 
he conducted himself more consist 
ently, more constitutionally, and, 
as he supposed, would more meet 
the approbation of gentlemen opp® 
site, by abstaining from any sue. 
line of conduct, They ought to wait 
to sce what is the disposition of the 
continent, before they could be per 
fectly decided on what course 0 
pursue. He did not mean to sj 
what ought to be the determination 
of the continent, or that it ought @ 
adopt war; but he would say, that 
as this country had saved the world, 
and brought it from a tremendots 
conflict of 20 years, she ought ne 
to be wanting in any co-operater 


to repel unlawful aggression. o 
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would alsd say. that no exertion of 
the continent would bewhat it ought 
to be, if not made in concert and 
combination. He did not mean to 
drive or to goad the continent into a 
war inconsistent with its own views, 
or without its consideration of its 
own interests; but he thought Na- 
peleon Bonaparte had brought af- 
fairs into such a state, that there was 
no safety for it but in keeping tts 
means in a formidable attitude.— 
The noble lord concluded by mo- 
ving the address, which was as usual 
anecho of the messace. 

Sir Francis Burdett said, that if 
it was intended to plunge the coun- 
try again into war, to place the 
Bourbons on the throne of France, 
he should not discharge his duty if 
he did not protest against it. It 
was said that Bonaparte had en- 
tered France in contravention to 
the treaty concluded with him; but 
if in that treaty there was no men- 
tion of his not entering France, he 
could not see the contravention. He 
was old enough to remember when 
the former war, for placing the 
Bourbons on the throne of France, 
Was undertaken, and the effect of 
that war was to cive to that man, 
Who was now the object of their ap- 
serene such power as made 

tm too strong for all Europe, till 
he dissipated and lost it in the plains 
of Russia, But there was no ground 
for any hope that that man would 
lose his power by such means again. 
¢ consideration now is, as that 
man, Bonaparte, is on the throne 
again, whether it is for this nation 
t© wage another twenty years war 
ea ae, Hourbous on the throne 
~ pe Pics far from wishing 
e conduct of the Bonr- 

ons, Or to be too severe on any 
One in mistortune ; but he could not 
ch A the conduct of the 
ad not been such as to 


oa French. The noble lord 
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had said, that this government was 
not blameable for not keeping Bos 
naparte under greater restraint: 
he agree.: with the noble lord that 
this government was not blame- 
able on this point; but he thought 
this government would be blame« 
able, if they attempted to impose 
& governor on anindependent nas 
tion against its will, Was it not 
plain that Bonaparte was the ruler 
of the French people’s choice? 
Who ever heard of a single man 
invading a nation of thirty mils 
lions of inhabitants, and gaining 
the Sovereignty of that nation 
against its will? The fact was; 
that the nation wished for him, and 
had in a great degree wished for 
him from their dislike of the go« 
vernment which he superseded. 
There was not a man in France who 
did not see a new order of things 
rising under the Bourbons, and who 
did not fear that property was inse- 
cure. The government of Louis 
did not observe the promises of his 
brother. The conduct of the con+ 
gress had turned the feeling of all 
Europe; and now Bonaparte, it 
was to be feared, had all in his fa- 
vour. Thiscountry had done enough 
for the Bourbons, They had cost 
this country 800 millions of money. 
The noble lord had argued on prins 
ciples on which Mr. Pitt himself had 
not ventured to go. The country 
was tricked into the war of 1793. 
At first it was for one pretence, and 
then for another ; but it was always 
a war of monarclis against the peo- 
ple. It was against that sort’ of 
war he wished to protest. When 
the noble lord said that there was 
no confidence to be placed in the 
present ruler of France, he (sir Fran¢ 
cis) could not help adverting to the 
conduct of the congress, Howdid 
they divide and slice states at their 
will! But let the conduct of the 
king and of Bonaparte about the 
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slave trade be looked to. The aboli- 
lition, which the king, who was said 
to be so well beloved, could not 
bring about in five years, Bonaparte, 
who was said to be so detested, ef- 
fected by one stroke of his pen. 
Bonaparte was said to bea hy po- 
crite in this and his other actions 
since his return; but if he was, it 
was to be devoutly wished that he 
would always continue such a hy- 
pocrite, and that this and all other 
governments of Europe would imi- 
tate such hypocrisy as his. While 
he showed no other indications ofa 
wish for war, peace should not very 
teadily be abandoned. He could 
not agree to the address, because it 
was a covert way of engaging the 
country to war, by putting her ina 
state of war, and he therefore would 
vote against putting the country in 
that state. 

Mr. Ponsonby said, he would 
support the address, because he dif- 
fered from the honourable baronet’s 
interpretation of it, since the ad- 
dress did not bind him down to the 
question of war. 

Mr. Whitbread said, he was cer- 
tainly most unwilling to undertake, 
what was extremely problematical 
at best, another crusade against 
France in behalf of the Bourbons, 
who were indebted for their trans- 
ient gleam of triumph to the rash- 
ness and madness of the individual 
that now occupied the throne of 
France. The complaint of Bona- 
parte was serious in one point, 
namely, the stipulation for money, 
the infraction of which condition 
was supposed to be justified by the 

lea of the year not being out, 

What a pettifogging subterfuge 
was this! Another sort of pretence 
was, that when Bonaparte did ap- 
ply for money, an officer was sent 
over to him, instead of money, who 
reported that he was recruiting in 
Elba, and was employed in collect- 
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ing a force that might threates 
France with invasion. Well! spies 
were most liberally paid for their 
good intelligence : the noble lord 
was himself at Vienna, surrounded 
with old and sage diplomatists; and 
yet, though apprized of the fact of 
Bonaparte being in the habit of 
collecting troops at Elba, he is per 
mitted to decamp with those few 
troops, land in France, and there 
regain the throne. Diplomatic 
wiseacres! Now that “the cat 
was out of the bag,” the noble lord 
knew what every body els: knew; 
he could admonish us how Bons 
parte might have been kept at 
Elba ; or, rather, how he might be 
kept, if he would only just suffer us 
to get him back there. Bonaparte 
was represented as not being sup 
pene by the people of France, yet 
iad he made his way, from north 
to south, without a single arm be 
ing lifted against him; and now 
the only question was, whether we 
could overthrow the re-creation of 
a monarchy which was beneficially 
designed for the French people ?= 
Let us look, for example, at the 
slave trade, and we should discover 
that what Louis the Desired could 
not do, towards its: abolition, with 
all the fervour of the noble lord to 
boot, we should find this was at 
complished by Bonaparte with a 
stroke of his pen, Whatever was 
the character of the chosen ruler of 
France, (and, without at all intend 
ing to hurt their feelings, he com 
ceived the interest of the Bourbons 
to be extinct in France, and that 
their misfortunes more than evel 
coupled with their virtues, had 4 
claim upon all generous minds) 
still he conjured his own friends not 
to be misled by the cautious word 
ing of the address now proposed to 
them, on condition of information 
to be given them. If any kind of 
information was imparted, it wou 
come 
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come upon them I:ke a thunder- 
clap ; they would find themsélves 
involved in a new war betore they 
had pledged themselves to support 
it, while they would be reminded 
of their consent by their vote of 
this night. Considering the late de- 
claration of the allied powers as 
nothing less than an invitation to 
every man to assassinate Bonaparte, 
he would nevertheless hope, that 
as Bonaparte had promised to keep 
the peace, and not pass his bounda- 
ries unless attacked, so the chrisuan 
feelings of the noble lord and his 
colleagues would not permit them 
to plunge this country into a state 
of pseless and hopeless hostility by 
aggression. But he was apprehen- 
sive that the concert talked of in 
the message was no longer wanted ; 
for either the duke of Wellington, 
lord Cathcart, and lord Stewart, 
deserved to be impeached, or else 
the noble lord opposite had instruct- 
ed them to make war against 
France. Defence was the system 
to be pursued by us, and not of- 
fence. It had been observed by 
Mr. Sheridan, thatone half of the na- 
tional debt was incurred by curbing 
the ambition of the house of Bour- 
bon, and the other half by attempts 
to restore that house, But the noble 
lord seemed to believe that now 
indeed was the time tor us to strike. 
Did the noble lord really think that 
the Saxons would again unite with 
Prussia ? that Italy would con. 
cur with Austria? that Naples was 
im temper with us? He would 
ask, whether, if at any former period 
of the power of Napoleon Bona- 
“an oo have confined him 
a he cl which he now 
=~ or keep, we would not 
ce toa as with him? He 
eed at lere a) no disinter- 
would not h = Use. Comntsy WAC 

lave subscribed to such 
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conditions. If, however, France 
steps beyond these limits, she then 
becomes the aggressor; but she 
ought to be left alone till she thus 
forfeits her claim to peace. He 
would, therefore, implore the go- 
vernment, as well as all his own 
honourable friends, to reflect, that if 
the address is supported as it now 
stands, the ministers would be im- 
plicitly sanctioned in entering upon 
an ageressive war. Much had been 
said by certain writers for the diur- 
nal press of this metropolis, in fa- 
vour of such a war; it had long 
been their practice to run down 
Bonaparte; but these persons must 
not carry their sentiments too far ; 
at any rate, much stress ought not 
to be laid on what is said by them. 
He should, for his own part, enter 
his decided protest against what is 
said by them, as well as the doc- 
trines of the noble lord; and he 
should feel that he should not do 
his duty, if he did not vote against 
the address generally. He, how- 
ever, would agree to support as 
much of it as went to authorize pro- 
visions for defence against aggres- 
sion, which he should wish to be 
made to the fullest extent, till we 
could see that the danger was over 3 
but do not put in the hands of the 
executive power the means of 
making war. With this view, he 
would propose, as an amendment, 
after the expression of concurrence 
in the sentiments of the mesage, ‘at 
the same time, earnestly to implore 
his royal highness to exert every 
endeavour to preserve the blessings 
of peace, so long as it could be 
maintained with safety to his mas 
jesty’s crown and dominions, and 
security to his allies.” 

On the question being put, 

Mr. Tierney stated it to be lis 
intention to vote in favour of the 
amendment. If it was thought 
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pmice could not be attained but by 
dethroning Bonaparte, the prospect 
now before the country galled him 
to the heart. Great exertions had 
been made by On gland within the 
last two years 3 bur no man at ail 
acquainted with the state of our fi- 
nances could say that at the end of 
the next two years the country 
avould be in a situation to support 
a new contest, i! the peaple were 
not united in their sentiments, and 
had their afiairs conducted by an 
administration which possessed their 
eonfidence. He wished the ad- 
dress f that house to go forth to 
the world, expressing their readiness 
to suppoit the government ina just 
and Necessary Wal, bit also express- 
ing an anxious wish that no means 
should be lett untried to secure the 
continuance of peace. 

Mr. C. Grant agreed that mini- 
sters could not support a new war 
unless they carried the people along 
with them, but he contended the 
amendment which had been pro- 
posed was not necessary to effect 
this. Knowing the character of the 
man now at the head of affairs in 
France, knowing the description of 
the persons by whom he was sur- 
rounded, knowing what his conduct 
had been for twenty years, up to 
the last flaiticus act (so he would 
eall it) which had again brought 
him before the world, it would be 

yroper that their measures should 

e framed accordingly. 

Mr. W. Smith decided on the 
eourse which he should pursue from 
hearing the speech of the noble 
lord (Castlereagh). The noble 
lord had said that nine-tenths of the 
population of France were in fa- 
vour of the Bourbons. If he (Mr. 
W. Smith) were of this opinion, he 
should at once be satisfied that no 
moral objections could be urged in 
oppration to hostilities being com- 





menced against Bonaparte; bu 
when he siw how that man had 
marched. or rather walked inte 
France, from south to north, with 
out opposition, he could not but 
think the probabil:ty was, that nine. 
tenths of the people were for him, 
Le had as little respect for the mo 
tives which had actuated Bonaparte 
in abolishing the slave wade, as for 
those which guided his conduct in 
other transacuons. We had ne 
doubt it was dictated by interest; 
but whatever his conduct had been 
he hoped the nation would not has 
uly be plunged into a new war. 
Lord Castlereagh said, it was 
for the rovernment of this country 
to consider whether the interests of 
Europe called upon them, in com 
cert with the allies, to prefer a state 
of war or of armed defence. On 
the subject of the slave trade, the 
favour which Bonaparte had done 
the cause of humanity was net 
quite so great as the honourable 
member (Mr. Whitbread) seemed 
toimagine. He repeated, it by n0 
means followed, that the terms for 
merly offered to Bonaparte in cow 
cert with the allies, ought now 
be submitted to him. It might be 
thought that an armed peace would 
be preferable to a state of war: but 
the danger ought fairly to be look 
ed at; and knowing that good faith 
Was opposite to the system of uit 
party to be treated wiih ; knowing 
hat the rule of his conduct was 
self-interest, regardless of every 
other consideration; whatever dec 
sion they came to, must rest on the 
principle of power, and not on that 
of reliance on the man. To the de 
claration which had been publish 
ed the government of this count] 
could not have been a party at 
time it appeared; but he did not be 
Sitate to uphold and justify ™ 
though from the circumstances 
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der which it was issued, and the 
changes that had since taken place, 
whic at that period were not 
known, that declaration was not to 
be considered as a declaration of 
war. Statements had been made 
within these walls, respecting per- 
¢ons in friendship with this country, 
which were more likely to éxpose 
the parties to assassination, than any 
thing contained in that paper which 
had been so much auaimadverted 
upon, When a hope was expressed 
that this country and its allies 
would not engage in a war of ag- 
gression, he wished to guard the 
councils of the ailies from such an 
imputation, if they should proceed 
torepel an aggression which had 
been already committed. 

The house divided, when the 
numbers were—For the amend- 
ment, 37—Against it, 220—Majo- 
rity, 183.—Adjourned. 

April 10.—Mr. Whitbread had 
just read in the public prints a let- 
ter purporting to be from the noble 
lord to some prince or other—a 
letter which, from ‘ts extraordinary 
tone, from iis views with respect to 
Saxony, from its expressions to- 
wards the emperor of Russia, from 
its manner of considering the a‘fairs 
of Poland, and also from the style 
of its composition, was, as he con- 
ceived, a matchless piece, quite un- 
paralleled in the annals of diplo- 
macy. He wished to learn whether 
this letter was to be considered ge- 
huine, and whether those were the 
views that he had taken at the con- 
§ress, respecting the great interests 
conhded to him ? 

' Lord Castlereagh said, that as to 
the numb r of questions put by the 
honourable gentleman, and the 
mode m which they were put, he 
nated that no parallel could be 
pag in the history of parlia nea:. 
4 proper time he should be pre- 
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pared to justify the whole of his 
conduct at the congress, and the 
sentiments in that letter. Although 
the letter, asit ~ppeared in the pa- 
pers, was rather in a garbled state, 
and had been re-translated from a 
translation, yet he would admit the 
sulsstance of it as having been writ- 
ten by him. 

M:. Whitbread thought it fortu- 
nate that now and thea the mask 
slipped a little from the faces of the 
nevotiators, and the public could 
judge what they were about. The 
noble lord complained of the per- 
verted use of parliament. : He pro- 
bably supposed, that there was no 
other use for it but to vote such 
sums of money as he and his col- 
leagues should propose. The noble 
lord had spoken of the letter as gar- 
bled, and being a re-translation 
from atranslation. He had heard 
of the noble lord’s long speeches at 
the congress in French and in En- 
clish. He would really wish to 
know in what languige-his compo- 
sitions Were written? 

Lord Castiereagh.—In English. 

Mr. Whitbread.—If that was the 
case, and his original letter had been 
transJited imto French, he must 
suppose that it was re-translated by 
himself. It was precisely the style 
of the noble lord ! 

On the chancellor of the exche- 
quei’s motion, the army extraordi- 
naries were reterred to a committee 
of supply. In the committee he 
stated that the excess was not so 
great in point of fact as it might 
at first appear. The total of bills 
drawn in [8t3 was 17,700,8002. 
of which 2,450,000/, went to the 
ordinary services, so thar the actual 
amount for exiracrdiwares was 
about 15,300,0004 In i814, the 
amount was about 21,000,0002 but 
nearly 5,000,000/. were paid over 
for other branches of service, leav- 
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ing 15,930). for extraordinaries. 
The excess over the preceding year 
wag therefore only about 600,0002, 
The house would recollect the va- 
rious extraordinary services of the 
last year, on which he need not en- 
large, We had, in fact, to provide 
for large arrears which had been 
incurred long before, One partie 
cular sum was of a nature that 
might not recur,—he meant the ad- 
vance of 200,000/. to the king of 
France. There was an invariable 
excess in the branch of tte commis- 
sary in chief. ‘Three millions were 
voted. The estimate was 3,400,000/, 
The actual expenditure was more 
thanthesum voted; but less than the 
estimate. It amounted to $,298,000/. 
which included all purchases of 
stores. He had been asked, what 
the amount of the extraordinaries 
was since the last year. ‘The amount 
paid since then was about 2,200,000/. 
in three months, after deducting 
certain items. ‘he whole issue was 
4,100,0008 of which 900,000/. 
went for what were not properly 
army extraordinaries. After other 
remarks, the chancellor of the ex- 
chequer concluded by moving for 
the sum of 982,332/. 9s. 2td. for 
extraordinary expenses of the army 
incurred forthe year 1814. 

Mr. Tierney was convinced that 
all discussion on this point was a 
mere waste oftime. It was impos- 
sible to discuss 21 millions across 
the table with any advantage to the 
country ; and if the house did not 
agree to vote for a committee of in- 
quiry, it must be evident that they 
felt no anxiety at all upon the sub- 
ject. He desired them to look at 
the account of the commissariat, 
and, if they were disposed to do jus- 
tice to the country, to say whether 
punishment ought not to tollowsuch 
downright peculation. ‘The right ho- 
nourable gentleman hadno objection 
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to discuss a few miserable items, 
but would suffer 17 or 18 millionsio 
pass by totally unaccounted for, 

Mr. Baring trusted that the right 
honourable gentleman would pot 
object to a committee ; the house 
would be guilty of the greatest 
breach of duty to the country, if 
they did not insist upon inquiry, | 
Thuty or forty millions had been 
expended in the Peninsula, and 
those with whom the commissaries 
had treated were the most ignorant 
persons in Spain. If a committee 
was appointed, he would bring pe» 
sons before them, some of whom 
resided in London, who had made 
from 50 to 60 per cent. by dis 
counts. In other parts of Europe, 
paper had never been at a lower 
discount than 25 or 30 per cent. but 
inthe Peninsula it was at 75! The 
greatest peculation prevailed, and 
one person whe lived at Lisbon 
had amassed an immense fortune 
by those transactions. 

The chancellor of the exchequer 
would not disagree to such a com 
mittee, it he thought they could pro 
ceed with the same advantage as 
the committee now appointed to 
cxamine into the accounts on the 
spot where the transactions took 
place. He would not deny some of 
the facts which the honourable gen 
tleman had mentioned; but they had 
not come to his knowledge, and he 
should be glad to know what profit 
had been made by persons in this 
country ? 

Mr. Gordon objected to several 
charges made by officers in the navy 
for conveyances of passengers On 
board their several ships, particle 
larly 2000/. paid to admiral Free 
mantle, under this head, and 
to another naval officer for carry- 
ing prince Blucher and some others 
from Dover to Calais, a very short 
distance, Ze 
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Mr, Croker said, that as to admi- 
ral Freemantle, the sum paid him 
had been investigated in the mi- 
nutest manner; and from his own 
knowledge he was convinced, that 
if the gallant officer had not receiv- 
ed that sum, he would have been a 
loser of $ or 4000. out of his own 
rivate fortune. Captain Usher 
d also made a claim for a sum of 
money for the conveyance of Bona- 
parte to the island of Elba, in the 
Undaunted. The lords of the ad- 
miralty had desired him to state his 
expenses. He'said he could not. 
They then told him that, if he did 
not, he must take what was allow- 
ed for conveying a crowned head ; 
which he had also declined to do. 
Mr. Whitbread thought the case 
of captain Usher was a very hard 
ones He was stationed §{n the Me- 
diterranean; and his ship lying at 
anchor near the place where Napo- 
leon Bonaparte was to embark for 
the island of Elba, he was ordered 
to take him on board with his whole 
suite; which he accordingly did, and 
furnished him with all his neces- 
saty stores and provisions, When 
arrived at Elba, Bonaparte had no 
provisions, and captain Usher sup- 
plied him with all he had, Bona- 
em offered to pay all the expenses; 
ut captain Usher, supposing his 
governinent would be offended if he 
accepted such payment, declined 
taking it. On his return home he 
applied to the board of admiralty, 
and he was there told it was under- 
stood or supposed that Bonaparte 
had oe: him, Indignant at the 
ideathat he would demand payment 
of them if he had before received it 
2 Bonaparte, captain Usher, 
0 had been engaged 135 times 
against the enemies of his country, 
required to know from what source 
they had derived their information. 
Was answered in a manner by 
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no means satisfactory, and he was 
desired to state his expenses. He 
said he could not do so, and was 
then told he must take the allow- 
ance contained in the table ‘as for 
one crowned head. He thought it 
a hardship to be put to such a test, 
and chose rather to lose the whole 
than take such a remuneration as 
1002. which was by no means ade- 
quate to what he had expended. 

Mr. Croker said, if he was minus 
in consequence of these expenses, 
it was owing to his refusal to state 
them. 

Mr. Barham said, that being a 
relative of the gallant officer in 
question, he might be permitted to 
say a few words. The circumstance 
that hurt captain Usher’s mind was 
this,—that when he stated that he 
had been at expense in conveying 
B5naparte to Elba, an opinion was 
expressed by the honourable gentle- 
man opposite,that Bonaparte might 
have paid for his own table. Cap- 
tain Usher naturally felt hurt at_ 
this implied doubt, which was ra- 
ther increased than softened by be- 
ing desired to make out his bill o 
expenses. 

Mr. Croker observed, in reply, 
that the whole of the transaction 
took place in the regular correspond. 
ence of the board of admiralty, and 
he was quite unconscious of having 
given any offence to captain Usher. 

Lord Castlereagh felt a strong 
sense of the propriety of captain. 
Usher’s conduct on the eccasion ree 
ferred to, and he should be glad to. 
protect him from any loss. 

Mr. W. Smith wished to ask why. 
captains of the navy were paid any 
thing for the freight of specie on: 
government account. Thus, he ob- 
served, that captain Farquhar was. 
paid 2000/. for conveying 400,000/. 
in specie from Plymouth to Pass 
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»Mr. Croker said the risk was con- 
siderable, as the captain was re- 
sponsible for the delivery of the 
whole of the specie. 

Mr. Baring adverted at some 
length to the enormously increas! ng 
expenditure of our colonialestablish- 
ments. If maiters proceeded as 
they did at present, these, instead 
of being a benefit, would be an ab- 
solute burthen on the country. He 
noticed the commissariat charges 
at the Cape of Good Hope, stated 
at 173,000/. while the year before 
they amounted to only 69,0007. He 
specified a similar increase on the 
cost of establishments at Sierra 
I.eone, Goree, Ceylon, and the 
Mauritius. 

Mr. Bankes strongly supported the 
appointment of a committee, pare 
ticularly now, when there was rea- 
son to fear that the country was ©; 
the eve of a new war, 

Mr. Tierney could see no ground 
for coming to so large a vote at 
present, unless the r ight honourable 
rentleman thought sh: itas the house 
had just vi ted 21 millions, they 
were now in the mind tor Voting six 
millions more. 

The chancellor of the exchequer 
said, that the house had not voted 
21 millions, but 4 millions. He 
had no objection, however, to take 
three mullons now on account of the 
army extraordinaries, and to post- 
pone the other three millions until 
the account was presented, 

The re solution was then put for 
granting three millions on account 
of army ext dinartes,-— Adjourn. 
ed. } 

Apr 11) —Mr, Hart Davis rose 
tO move an address 'o the regent, 
On the «Oo ciusion ct che 
Ameiica. He trusted that there 
were few mien m the country who 
were not persuaded that the war 
with that country was unprovoked 


peace wit 


on our part. The Americans had 
avowed d principle s aflecting ourm~s 
ritimerights—rig htsin which notour 
glory and our it idependence but our 
very existence was involved. Those 
rizhts we had secured, America 
had feit the power of Great Britain 
throuzh the whole of her territory 
and in her very capil al, and had 
experienced that this high-minded 
country would never hesitate to s% 
crifice her immediate interests when 
ever her honour was concerned. He 
concluded by moving —“ te: an 
humble address be presen ed to the 
prince regent, returning the thanks 
of the cones to his roy: al highness 
for his haviag been graciously pleas 
ed to order to be laid before the 
louse a copy of the treaty of peace 
and amity concluded between Great 
Britain and the United re of 
America; and to assure his royal 
highness that, having fully const 
dered the same, they reflect with 
the utmost gratit tude and satisfies 
tion on the fresh proof th ereby afe 
forded them, by this important at 
rangement, of his royal highness’s 
anxious regard for the welfure of 
the peop lean arr: ingement which 
they trusted would establish a pete 
fect reconciliation and a permanent 
friendship between nations united 
by so many tics of common intet 


est.”” 


Mr. erage en ontended that 
the treaty determined no subject 
which was in dispute before its sigs 
nature; and that no one pretension 
asserted by his wm iene? $ commis 
sioners in the cour - of the transate 
tion had not been ultimately abane 
doned by them. ‘There was no 
mention in the treaty of the subject 
ot impressme: it or the right 
blockade. The pretensions « f En- 


gland and America were leit exe 
actly as they were before this trea 
ty. He would venture to say, that 
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che war of the orders in council had 
hastened the progress of America 
towards being a great manufacture 
‘nr patio, and a great naval power, 


_ 


. ' ry : 
by at least another century. [htre 
was i my Luropean country, rot 
even France, 2 war with which he 


shouid think so dangerous to the 
security and permanent interests 
of the country as with America, 


The ri honourable gentleman 
moved «an amendment, expressive 
of regret that a treaty had not been 


sooner con ‘uded between the two 
countries, and of a hope that the 
peace concluded between the two 
countries would be lasting and per- 
manent. 

Mr. Goulbourn said, there was 
no clause imserted in the treaty re- 
specting our maritime rights, or 
our sight of blockade, because it 
was considered that this mizht have 
had the effect of injuring instead of 
strengthening these rights. Ithad 
been said, that all the concessions 
had been made on the side of Great 
Britain, and that all the delay was 
attributable to our government. 
The fact was, concessions had seen 
made on both sides. He cortend- 
ed, that no blame was to be im- 
puted to his majesty’s government, 
and should therefore support the 
original address. 

Mr. Baring agreed, that though 
the treaty before the house had been 
one of the worst pieces of -misma- 
nagement which had ever come un- 
der their censure, no blame attached 
to the commissoners, but to the ca- 
binet, without consulting which not 
a was written, He could not 

omprehend why at any rate the 
Miscussion of the great points in dis- 
pute between the two nations had 
moe oe entered upon, to 
could oa > ag agreement 
stead of leavi aaa arene et tng 

ing us liable to the re- 
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newal of the war with America 
whenever a war occurred with ar 
European power. It was especially 
necessary that the question of im- 
pressment should be discussed. In 
its obnoxious shape no nation could 
submit to it, as it was liable to be 
exercised by the most ignorant per- 
sons. On the whole view of the 
subject, he contended, that the 
greatest neglect kad been shown by 
ministers in not concluding the 
treaty at anearlier period ; if peace 
had been made at ‘he time of the 
treaty of Paris, we should have con- 
cluded a defensive war with honour 
to ourselves, instead of having to 
regret concessions, after signal 
failures in the North and South. 

Sir James M‘Intosh declared an 
attachment to the. Americans upor 
this ground, however unfashionable 
the avowal in that house, that that 
people were united to us in religion 
and liberty. Of course then he re- 
joiced in the peace with America, 
lamenting sincerely that it had not 
been sooner concluded; and in this 
view he concurred with the amend. 
ment. 

Lord Castlereagh defended the 
conduct of ministers in the negotia- 
tion with America; dwelling par- 
ticularly on the points of the refusal 
of the mediation of Russia, the de- 
lay in the progress of the negotia- 
tions, and the nature of the propo- 
sition respecting the Indian boun- 
dary. 

The house divided, whenthe num- 
bers were+-For the amendment, 37 
— Against it, 125.— Adjourned. 

Hiouse of lords, April 12,——Mar- 
guis Wellesley called the attention 
of the house to the escape of Bona- 
parte from Elba, and took a view of 
what ought to have terminated the 
late glorious achievements, —name- 
ly, the permanent exclusion from 
power of that person who had 

so 
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s0 long desolated the world. Our 
ernment, he said, should have 
taken the lead in measures which 
would have prevented the resurrec- 
tion cf that mischief which had so 
long agitated the world. Ministers, 
however, had neglected this duty; 
and they now gravely urged as their 
defence, .that other powers had en- 
tered into the treaty of Paris before 
our minister had arrived, and that 
nothing therefore remained for them 
but to accede, or to'involve France 
ina convulsion. Such a plea com- 
pletely proved the general incapa- 
city of ministers; and this was the 
answer he would give to the noble 
earl’s (Liverpool) usuaf contem 
tuous mode of expressing himself. 
Ministers had manifested a total 
want of foresight. But they were 
not in fact prepared for the great 
event which had occurred—indeed, 
as he was well assured, it was the 
mfatuation of Bonaparte which be- 
trayed him into a false movement, 
and that alone placed him in the 
power of the allies. Still, when the 
treaty of Paris was concluded, Bo- 
naparte had only 30,000 men to op- 
pose to 140,000 victorious troops; 
and he would maintain, that we 
were then armed with full means to 
have accomplished the final and 
great object of the war,—the entire 
exclusion for ever of Bonaparte 
from power. The treaty of Paris 
should have done this—instead of 
which, he was to be allowed a splen- 
did establishment, his family and 
followers were all to be provided for, 
and his debts were to be paid, by 
France. Bonaparte had complained 
of the non-fulfilment of this treaty 
as to the payment of the annuity; 
and ministers had weakly urged, 
that he had no right to complain, 
for the year had not yet elapsed! 
What would the noble and learned 
lord on the woolsack say to such an 
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excuse! He did not mean to say 
that this justified Bonaparte in the 
step he had taken ; but still the noble 
earl was quite wrong in his viewof 
the case; and this non-fulfilment of 
the treaty must have been acutely 
felt by the French officers attached 
to Bonaparte.—Then as to the dis 
sal of Parma and Placentia to the 
wife and son of Napoleon, it wasan 
act at once disgraceful in principle 
and hostile to justice, for the legiti. 
mate heir to those states was living; 

and he was not one of those wi 
held that, at the termination of a 
contest avowedly undertaken for the 
support of the existing powers of 
Europe, the powerful only were to 
be upheld, while the weak were to 
be thrown into a consolidated fund 
of spoliation! He did not hold that 
document to be valid, which or-er- 
ed some millions of independent 
souls to be transferred to this empe 
ror and to that king. Such doings 
were repugnant to the rights of the 
people; for though he did not think 
that all governments were of and 
from the people, yet all govern 
ments were for the people, and their 
vested rights were the strongest 
Having then concluded a_ treaty 
which placed Bonaparte at Elba as 
an independent sovereign, what had 
been done to secure him there? It 
was a fatal fact, that a spirit existed 
in France, before the return of Bo- 
naparte, which would have kindled 
a civil war there. In that country 
there were several parties—the libe- 
ralists, or those who had formerly 
been jacobins —the constitutional 
ists, who were well disposed to the 
Bourbons and a limited monarchy 
—the purchasers of the national do 
mains—and the army. But the 
French army was not to be coms 
dered like the other armies of Eu- 
rope. It was not only very nume- 
rous, but, having been raised by the 
comscrip» 
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conscription, it was intimately con- 
nected with every French family. 
Habit had made the conscription so 
familiar to the minds of the people, 
that many families considered at as 
a means of providing for their chil- 
dren; and in many cases, when the 
young conscripts returned home, 
their dismission was deemed an 
evil. © With the knowledge of such 
facts, their Jordships would estimate 
the danger to be appreliended from 
Bonaparte by the non-execution of 
the treaty made with him, which 
would give the French soldiery a 
reason for co-operating with him, 
In fact, it seemed quite probable 
thata plan of insurrection had been 
organized, and that Bonaparte had 
been called in as its chief. In this 
state of things, we had done every 
thing to make his cause good with 
the French nation, and had neg. 
lected every means which might 
have prevented his escape from 
Elba; because it was dificult to pre- 
vent it, no sort of caution was used: 
and while the most minute regula- 
tions were enforced to prevent the 
introduction of the common plague, 
no pains had been taken to prevent 
the return of this plague of Europe. 
In conclusion, viewing as he did the 
improvidence of the treaty of Paris, 
which afforded no security to Eu- 
rope, the danger from the indepen- 
dence of Bonaparte in Elba, and 
the folly of engagements, which 
could not be fulfilled with safety 
hor violated without danger and 
dishonour, and the insufficient ef- 
forts which had been made under 
nese disadvantages with the means 
* sac haniay he should move, 
inquiry py wl to a more serious 
’ at an humble address 

iro ma to his royal highness 
royal hicks gent, praying that his 
~ "8 ness would lay before the 
ples, extracts, or the sub- 
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stance of instructions to any officer 
of the navy concerning mM 
Bonaparte and the island of Elba: 
also any information which his ma- 
jesty’s government had received re- 
specting the escape of Napoleon Bo- 
naparte.” 

‘The earl of Liverpool expressed 
his surprise that the noble marquis 
had not long before made known 
his objections to the treaty of Paris, 
which he had now so stigmatized. 
If that treaty was so pregnant with 
evil, had the noble marquis done 
his duty in neelecting to avert to it 
before? The question was, would 
it have been wise to have risked 
every thing to have secured the per- 
son of one man? At the time of 
making the treaty of Paris, Bona- 
parte was supported by all his mar- 
shals except Marmont—he had an 
army at Fontainebleau—one in the 
south under Soult—one in Italy—~ 
all the fortresses in France and Hol- 
land, and many in Germany and 
Italy. A false movement on the 
part of the allies might have been 
fatal to Europe; and he thought 
they had acted wisely in the course 
they had pursued. If the contest 
had been continued, and the result 
had been fatal, how strongly might 
the allies have been accused as the 
cause of the mischief! Napoleon 
had therefore been treated as an in- 
dependent sovereign; and whether 
his residence had been placed in 
Elba, in Germany, ia England, or 
in America, his escape would have 
been always possible. It was im- 
practicable to blockade Elba, and 
no such attempt had been made, 
Bonaparte had never complained 
of the breach of the treaty: he di- 
stinctly avowed that he had return- 
ed to France to reclaim his crown, 
at the desire of the. people, and had 
almost admitted in terms, that he 
had all along entertained the de- 
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sien, As tothe state of France, he 
believed that the great majority of 
the nation was in favour of the an- 
cient legitimate dynasty, though 
there might be large bodies of men 
inimical to the royal government. 
The house would therelore decide, 
whether the allies were justified in 
allowing Bonaparte his personal li- 
herty, under the existing circum. 
stances,—or whether they would 
have acted more prudently in en- 
countering all hazards by insisting 
on the actual possession of his per- 
son. There was no other alterna- 
tive; and for his own part, he deem. 
ed the execution of the treaty of Pa- 
ris every way wise and prudent, 

The marquis of Lansdowne cor- 
tended, that the very first conside- 
ration ought to have been the secu- 
sity of the person of Bonaparte: 
they ought to have placed him ina 
situation, which would have anni- 
hilated all chance of escape, but 
with a liberal revenue, both for 
himself and family. But was Elba 
any thing like such a position, situ- 
ated as it was on the very confines 
of Italy and France? Nothing had 
however been done, not one single 
step had been taken to prevent his 
escape, though upon his detention 
almost every thing depended. No; 
the congress had been promoting a 
variety of changes in<Europe, but 
had altogether negiected this first 
of duties. 

Earl Bathurst said, that the no- 
ble lords should have spoken before 
of thee dangers, if they expected 
to derive any credit from having 
foreseen them. The escape of Bo- 
naparte could not have been pre- 
vented, ‘The noble carl then allue 
ded to what, he said, he was almost 
ashamed to notice.—the informa. 
tion which a Mr. Playfair had sta. 
ted he could communicate respect- 
ing the plan ct Bonaparte. Mr. 


Playfair had been asked, where the 
person could be scen who had given 
him his information, &c. &e by 
he could give no sort of answerty 
these questions! He had been pre 
mised remuneration on substantia 
ting his statement, but he did no 
such thing; and thouzh he hada 
passport and a letter to M. Blaca, 
he had not used them, because, ash 
said, the letter was a sealed one! 

Lord Grenville remarked, tha 
on the exclusion of Bonaparte from 
the French throne every thing de 
pended ; and having fled in tha 
object, all their exertions, all their 
blood, and all their treasure, had 
been lavished in vain.—It was quite 
idle to suppose that Bonaparte, 
with about $0,000 harassed troops 
could have made successful head 
against 160,000 victorious soldiers 
But it was triumphantly asked, why 
was not the treaty of Parts before 
objected to? The reason was, tht 
the terms were kept secret till it was 
too late to remedy them, though 
every man in the country heartily 
reprobated them. Nothing couldk 
a stronger proof of the culpabk 
neglirence of those concerned, tha 
their allowing a brig of Bonapartt 
to pass between Elba and France! 
This alone would appear hereafter 
rather a romance than real history 
—and this alone would prove how 
the men, to whom the task had been 
committed, had grossly ne2lected 
their duty. 

Lord Melville said, that the al- 
ted sovereigns, themselves on the 
spot, flushed with victory, and @ 
course able to judge well of all the 
circumstances, had concluded th 
arrangements in question; a fa% 
in his opinion, sufficient to show 
that there were solid reasons fof 
such conduct. 

The marquis of Buckingham ob- 
served, that the deliverance of Et 
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rope had been said to have been 
achieved in the downfall of Bona- 
parte: now however, by the neg- 
lect of ministers, Europe was again 
threatened with a return of all its 
calamities. 

The earl of Aberdcen affirmed, 
that if Bonaparte and his corps at 
Fontainbleau hid been destroyed by 
theallies, so anxious was the French 
military for his fate, that they would 
have rallied round his marshals and 
have protracted the war. It was 
from that view, and from a desire 
that the army might be transferred 
to the lexitimate dynasty in a state 
of mind that would secure their ser. 
vices, that the arrangements at Fon- 
tainbleau were entered into: and he 
for one certainly never did expect, 
after the protestations of fidelity 
profiered by that army to Louis, 
that they would have violated them 
sosoon: he thought better of homan 
Nature than to suppose such base- 
Ness pi ssible, 

Earl Grey exposed the contra- 
dictory arguments urged in defence 
of ministers. One noble lord had 
ud, that the allies were compelled 
to treat with a person who at that 
moment was 1 a situation of such 
despair, ciscomfiture and dejecticn, 
at Fontuincbleaau—so weak, so de- 
sperate, that by a movement of the 
combined troops his army would 
have be n destroyed, and its leader 
annibilated! This too was the de- 
claration ef a person who was him- 
self on the spot. Another noble 
lord described the situation of Bo- 
Baparte to be so formidable, that 
#@ could have protracted the war! 

hen again it appeared that the 
treaty of Fontainebleau had been 
me a not a any fear ot Bo- 
wansferrin ut from the desire of 
ood Tring to Louis the army ina 
590d temper; or, to use the words 
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of a noble lord (Castlereagh), who 
wrote with the same elegance and 
precision that he spoke, “to pas 
that army over to the king in a state 
to be made use of.” With regard, 
to the escape of Bonaparte from 
Elba, he thought there was a great 
degree of culpable negligence in our 
government. The danger of such 
an escape required no extraordinary 
foresight to anticipate; and yet bee 
cause it was impossible to preclude 
all chance cf escape—the noble lord 
and his colleagues seemed to think 
therefore that they were released 
from the obligation of making any 
provisions against such an event.— 
Such appeared to him to be the 
breach of duty on the part of mini- 
sters, that if parliament and the 
country expressed a disposition to 
leave power in such hands, they 
must not be surprised at any future 
mischances that might occur. A 
great danger had existed, against 
which it had been the duty of mini- 
sters to provide. The motion for 
their lordships’ decision was to call 
on ministers for the steps they had 
taken in the discharge of that duty. 
‘To that motion their lordships mast 
accede, unless they were absolutely 
indifferent to the manner in which 
the affuirs of the nation were admi- 
nistered. 

The earl of Buckinghamshire 
said, that agreeing with the noble 
marquis, that it was by a narrow 
chance that Bonaparte fell into the 
situation, the result of which was 
the loss of his throne, he thence con- 
tended that the best course which 
this country could have pursued, 
was to accede to the treaty made 
with Bonaparte. ‘Their lordships 
had that night been told, that all 
the blood and treasure which had 
been expended during the late war, 
had been wasted. This he abso- 

lutely 
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Intely denied. We had accom- 
plished that which was of the ut- 
most importance to Europe. 

The earl of Roslyn reprobated 
the neglect of ministers to provide 
against the return to the continent 
ot a person whom they themselves 
characterized as the greatest enemy 
of the peace of the world. A small 
force would have been sufficient for 
that purpose. It was a very diffe- 
rent operation to prevent an indivi- 
dual from crossing over in an open 
boat, and to prevent the passage of 
an armed expedition. 

Their lordships then divided :— 
Contents, 21 ; Non-contents, 53— 
Majority, $2.—Adjourned. 

April 13.—Marquis Wellesley 
made a motion for the production 
of the correspondence which took 
place at Ghent between the Ameri- 
can and English plenipotentiaries. 
In the course of his speech, for which 
we have not room, the marquis 
strongly objected to the conduct of 
the late war—he disapproved of the 
employment of the Indians, the 
burning of the edifices at Wash- 
ington, &c. &c. and gave it as his 
opinion, that the American com- 
missioners had shown a decided su- 
periority over the British at Ghent. 
Phe result, he said, of the prolonga- 
tion of the negotiation had been 
@readful, and yet nothing had at last 
been settled but a cessation of hos- 
tilities. 

Lord Bathurst replied to the mar- 
quis, contending, that to make pub. 
lic such papers would be the height 
ot impropricty—that no time had 
been lost in the negotiation—and 
that the war had been conducted with 
exemplary moderation and success. 
—On a division, there appeared for 
the motion, 30—A gainst it, 83.— 
Adjourned. 

April 17.— The marquis Welles- 








ley expressed his opinion, that m. 
nisters should communicate a 

lar exposition of the general yew 
and outline of the great national 
transactions which recently took 
place, or were then in progress, ac. 
companied by such papers as might 
be prudent to lay before parliament, 
It was most important the actual 
state of these things should be 
known, especially at a crisis in whieh 
they were likely to be involved in 
war anew, when they may be short. 
ly called upon to give that feartul 
pledge, imvolving such immense 
and dreadful sacrifices, that it may 
be known whether those principles 
for which they were contending for 
twenty-five years, were to predom- 
nate, or whether a system of justice 
or injustice was to be acted upon; 
a system likely in its result to be 
productive of solid and permanent 
peace, or to lead to an indefinite spl 
rit of hostility, 

The earl of Liverpool said, that 
a regular communication was not 
to be expected until the arrange 
ments were complete. 

The marquis of Wellesley obser 
ed, that however desirable it may 
be deemed to wait until the period 
of the whole being complete, be 
could not avoid feeling some impa 
tience to see those vaunted arrange 
ments and admirable adaptations 
which were spoken of. What had 
transpired as to these transactions 
he must say, was such as to shock 
the feelings of all mankind, One 
transaction, the affair of Saxonys 
was almost unexampled in the his 
tory of the world. At least, what 
ever may be Said as to the justice 
the case, it could not be said it was 
justice administered in mercy! He 
therefore felt it his duty, at someeat 
ly period, to request the attentioa 
of their lordships to the point. 
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The earl of Liverpool moved an 
address to the prince regent, on the 
occasion of the treaty of peace con- 
cluded with the United States of 
America. The original object of 
the war, he observed, on the part of 
the United States, was to force this 
country to the abandonment of prin- 
ciples, which were always consider- 
ed as just and even necessary to our 
national independence. And one 
of the fortunate results of the war 
was, that these points were to be no 
further prosecuted by the govern- 
ment of the United States. On the 
whole, he characterized the treaty 
as equally honourable and advan- 
tageous to this country. 

Earl Stanhope made a few re- 
marks upon the much talked of 
question of the maritime rights, 
which, it would appear from what 
had transpired in the negotiations, 
and the arrangements, were rights 
which only vested in belligerents ; 
he alluded to the hypothetical case, 
now that America was at war with 
the Algerines, and Englandat peace, 
—an American al officer, come 
modore Rogers, for instance, may, 
according to his notion of the prin- 
ciple laid down, search any English 
merchant vessel for American sea- 
men, and, finding a few, may take 
them out, to the eventual injury, 
perhaps to the total loss of such ves- 
sel. He wondered how an English 
merchant would like such a practi- 
cal illustration of maritime rights. . 

The marquis of Lansdowne said, 
that the war had been unnecessarily 
protracted, and the treaty at length 
‘my tee very little on the 

t justment ‘of those 
Points which were held out as the 
onginal causes of war. 

the address was voted nem. dis. 
—Ad journed, 
wae at commons, April 18.— 


'. Barham congratulated _the 
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friends of humanity on the death 
blow, which, in his opinion, the 
slave trade had received by the de- 
claration of the congress. It wasa 
well-known fact, that at the present 
momei% a large British capital was 
employed in British ships in this 
trade; to which practice there was 
now amuchstronger temptation than 
at any former period, the price of 
slaves being from 250 to 400 pounds 
each, He wished to make the act 
of thus employing capital as penal 
as any other relative to the trade 
now prohibited by law, namely, to 
make it felony. The honourable 
gentleman then moved for leave to 
bring in a bill to prevent British 
subjects, or persons residing in this 
country, from lending capital, or 
committing other acts, the tendency 
of which was to assist in carrying 
on the slave trade of foreign colos 
nies.— Leave given, 

April 19.—Mr. Grenfell observ- 
ed, it was well known that a large 
proportion of the profits of the bank 
arose frem public funds deposited 
in their hands. He was satisfied 
that he was not overstating the fact, 
when he desciibed the bank as ane 
nually deriving from the possession 
of this average amount of public 
money, 2 sum equal to the whole 
annual interest of such funds. ‘The 
sumat which the aggregate balances 
were estimated in 1807 was to the 
enormous amount of 11,000,000C/., 
conveying an annual profit of up- 
wards of 500,000/. not to the pub- 
lic, to whom he contended tlrese 

rofits belonged, but to the bank of 
Rantend, who could have no: sha- 
dow of claim.to them. ‘The pre- 
sent situation of the bank, assuming 
the public balances to be at their 
former amount, was, that govern- 
ment had drawn for 3,000,000/. and 
had therefore left 8,000,000/. still 
deposited in the.coffers of the bans 
The 
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The interest upon this sum, whilst 
it remained with the bank, could be 
considered in no other light thanas 
a consideration for the trouble of 
conducting the business of the state. 
It was therefore for the house to 
consider whether, at a period like 
the present, so pregnant with finan- 
cial difficulties, it was expedient, or 
whether it was fit or becoming in 
itself, to pay at so exorbitant a rate 
for an operation so simple and cir- 
¢umscribed as the assistance furnish- 
ed by the bank. During the last 
eight years the bank had divided 
between 7 and 8 millions, in addition 
to their ordinary dividend of 7 per 
cent. ‘Lhe honourable member 
concluded, by moving for a string 
of papers illustrative of the average 
aggregate balances of public money 
deposited with the bank, trom 1507 
to 1815. 

The chancellor of the exchequer 
said, that, not three months ago, 
the bank had advanced 8,000,0002, 
to government, upon the faith that 
no alteration should be made in the 
balances left in their hands; and 
the house could net, with any jus- 
tice, open a bargain which they had 
so lately approved. Very consider- 
able sums were lodged in the bank 
to answer the purposes of govern. 
ment, and the profit made by the 
bank was not the point for consi- 
deration. It might be material to 
consider whether it would not be 

ssible in future to reduce the ba- 

ances in the hands of the bank, but 

the house would have sufficient 
opportunity to investigate that point 
before the next session of parlia- 
ment, Considering, therefore, that 
themotion was premature, he should 
move the previous question ; which 
Was carried. 

The chancellor of the exchequer 
having moved the reading of the 


order of the day for the house yee 








solving itself into a committég of 
ways and means, moved thatthedi 
ferent acts respecting the progeny 
tax should be entered as read, 
Mr. Whitbread said, that it mug 
be in the recollection cf the hous 
that their table had been covered, 
not long since, with petitions from | 
al) parts if the country against the 
property tax. The chancellor of | 
the exchequer had, however, then 
come forward, and had forestalled 
the more general expression of the 
public opinion, by declaring thatit 
was not his intention to resort again 
to that tax, unless in the event of 
war, which at that time appeared 
very improbable. He had, how 
ever, in consequence of his state 
ment that 19 millions would be ne 
cessary for a peace expenditure, pre 
posed a number of other taxes @ 
lien of this property tax; alld 
which, with the exception of theas 
sessed taxes, he now understood him 
to have abandoned. This either 
proved that he was a most unskilfil 
financier, and understood very little 
about the mode of devising taxts 
or else it showed that the ordinary 
system of taxation had completely 
failed, and that it was not possible 
to raise any more money by ". He 
had suggested the possibility @ 
the tax being revived in case of a 
war. Hewished, therefore, now @ 
know what was the situation of th 
country, whether it was to be co 
sidered as in a state of war or peace! 
He wished that the noble lord (Ca 
tlereagh) would inform the hows, 
whether it was true that a treat] 
had lately been signed at Vienm™ 
by any ministers cither authort 
by this country or unauthorized. 
appeared, that we had now come 
to times when miuisters, withost 
any authority, would venture ® 
commit the country by their act 
Thc house might be told, that what 
€ 
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ever the duke of Wellington might 
have done would be fully justihed 
upon some future occast: mM 5 but he 
thought that they had a right now 
to learn whether the government 
of this country was in fact commit- 
ted toa war with France. He un- 
derstood that such a treaty had been 
signed ; that it was founded upon 
the treaty of Chaumont; but that 
there was this additional engage- 
ment, that under no circumstances 
would they treat with the present 
ruler of France. He also wished 
to be informed, whether it was true 
that there had been recently an en- 
gagement in Italy between the Aus 
trian and Neapolitan troops, and to 
the disadvantage of the former. 
He was also anxious to know whie- 
ther the noble lord meant to dis- 
avow those letters to him, and pur- 
porting to come from him, which 
were now daily coming forward in 
the public papers. He had no idea 
how those letters came before the 
public. It would appear as if there 
was a great rent in the noble lord’s 
portfolio, or a hole in his travelling 
trunk; for there was daily letters 
published, which nobody could 
doubt were written by him. In- 
deed his lordship was now so com- 
pletely befSre the public as a writer, 
that, however unintelligible andam- 
biguous his letters were, the style 
could not be mistaken. It would 
be for the consideration of the 
house, whether they would afford 
the Means to ministers to plunge 
this country in another war, the is 
sue of which was extremely doubt- 
ful, and th 


d the objects of which appear- 
ed unjustitiable. > 


. Lord Castlereagh thought, that 

the ho; — 1} o*" > 
cnourable gentleman reasoned 
raat at too rapidly, when he in- 
— that, because his right ho- 
. urable friend thought it necessary 
ae an augmentation of the 
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revenue this year, therefore all 
the ordinary sources of the reves 
nue must have failed. ‘The honours 
able gentleman was, fortunately for 
the country, very incorrect in regard 
to fact upon thispoint. His right ho- 
nourable iriend had certainly never 
pledged himself that he would not 
resort to this measure, in that sort 
of mixéd state in which the country 
now stands, between peace and war. 
The honourable gentleman had ask- 
ed him whether he was ready to 
avow or disavow certain papers 
he should only answer, that when 
the proper time should come for 
discussing those topics, he should 
be very ready to submit the whole 
of his conduct to the consideration 
of the house: but when the honotfre 
able gentleman talked of those dis- 
closures as necessary to his justifi- 
cation, he must say that he was 
sure the house would not think it 
right, that merely for his own jus 
tification he should sacrifice the 
public interest, and let loose all the 
documents of government to the 
criticisms and cavils of that honour- 
able gentleman. As to the situa- 
tion of the country at the present 
moment, he was not now prepared 
to give any information to the 
hou:e ; but he was convinced that 
as soon as it could be given in any 
intelligible shape, it would be the 
wish of government to lay it before 
the house. ! 

Mr. Bennett never could give a 
vote for embarking this country in 
so unprofitable and hopeless a con- 
test as that of re-establishing the 
Bourbons on the throne of France. 
If the intelligence in circulation be 
true, that the king of Naples, or 
marshal Murat, as the noble lord 
called him, had entered Bologna, 
that the Austrians were flying be- 
fore him, and that the Italians were 
in. insurrection, then war had al- 
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ready commenced in a part of the 
continent. He should be glad if 
one result of it was the formation 
of Italy into a large independent 
country, and if Genoa also were 
rescued from the grasp of the noble 
lord and his tenn ol at the con- 
gress and restored to its indepen- 
ence, 

Mr. Protheroe would not stop to 
inquire at present into the proceeds 
ings which had taken place at the 
congress; a proper time would ar- 
rive for that inquiry; but in the 
mean time, from the conduct which 
ministers had pursued in bringing 
the late war to an honourable ter- 
mination, he was prepared to arm 
them with full means either for vi- 
gorous war or safe peace. 

Mr. Tferney must protest against 
voting for the income tax. It was 
impossible for him to assent to a tax 
most odious and oppressive to the 
people at large, without any one 
reason or argument being assigned 
for it on the part of ministers. From 
all that he had heard or learned, it 
was his conviction that it would be 
our own fault if we did not remain 
at peace. He had no daubt that the 
continental courts would be willing 
enough to go to war if we would 
but furnish them with the means; 
But was it to be borne that prince 
Metternich, prince Hardenberg, and 
others, should mete out the property 
of England, and be supplied from 
its very last resources? This might 
last for one or two years at the fur- 
thest, but in the end it would abso- 
lutely ruin the finances of England. 
The member for Bristol gave his 
confidence to ministers for the man- 
mer in which they had terminated 
the late war; But how came it, he 
would ask, that we were now in this 
jeopardy, but in consequence of the 
gross neglect and mismanagement 
of these ministers? What was the 





result of that glorious war? Had 
we not even in peace to maintain 
75,000 men during the whole of 
last year, and now we were called 
upon to support double that num. 
ber? Was there any man who 
would deny that the honour and 
character of this country had been 
disgraced by the conduct of its te. 

resentative at the congress? Peace, 

e firmly believed, was within the 
reach of ministers, and he saw no 
reason why it might not last for 
years. Whether the return of Be 
laparte to power was a great cala- 
mity to the world or not, he would 
not stop to inquire; but at any 
rate he would say, Let us take the 
chances of peace which presented 
themselves, 

The chancellor of the exchequer 
denied that the object of the mea- 
sure was to enable the crown to go 
to war. He confessed that he now 
thought he should have acted more 
vigorously and more wisely, if, with 
a view to winding up the expenses 
of the late war, he had, at the ber 
ginning of the session, urged the 
propriety of retaining the income 
tax for one year: but now, while 
the Same causes continued, and 
when the country should be pre 
pared for either alternative of peace 
or war, he thought the measure 
dispensable. He had to state, that 
the whole of its produce would only 
meet the twelve millions of extra 
ordinaries of the present year, and 


‘the two millions of navy debt. The 


country was in a situation which 
required the most vigorous finan 
cial exertions, considering that we 
had just concluded a war with Amt 
rica, and should now have to wal 

off another by precaution. Um 
doubtedly his general feeling ¥%% 
that the property tax should be r 
served for a period of war ; but the 


present was an extraordinary ©#5* 
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which went beyond all the usual 
rules, and which made it necessary 
that the country should be placed 
in a defensive situation to repela 
blow, not to strike one. He had 
no doubt that the change of circam- 
stanceshad produced a great change 
in the feclings of the great body of 
the former petitioners. They, he con- 
ceived, had merely objected to the 
tax, asan ordinary measure for pro- 
viding the wants of government. ‘The 
right hon. gentleman then pro- 
ceeded to state that the new duties 
of customs and excise had already 
passed the house. He proposed to 
submit also some additional duties 
on stamps ; and it was only the as- 
sessed taxes which he proposed to 
give up, because if the income tax 
was adopted, the pressure of both 
would be inconvenient to the coun- 
try. 
Mr. W. Smith thought with his 
constituents, that under any modifi- 
cations likely to be proposed, no- 
thing could be more obnoxious than 
the latetax. He had no doubt but 
that, under certain modifications, 
and distinguishing between different 
kinds of property, and relieving it 
from its vexatious mode of collec- 
tion and its inquisitorial powers, it 
might be made the properest tax in 
the world; but from what he un- 
derstood from the chancellor of the 
exchequer, no modification what- 
ever was intended, and as such he 
thought it a tax which ought never 
to be revived. * 

Mr, Brand said, as a War mea. 
sure, he thought the principle of the 
Property tax, under certain modifi- 
Cations, micht be sood; but he 
thousht that ministers should show 
the house and the country the ne- 
“an ofa _ measure. He mo- 
iii, eae hat the con- 
post Or the property tax be 

poned to this day fortnight, 
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Mr. T. Foley seconded the mov 


tion. 

Mr. Whitbread supported the 
amendment, on tlie ground that if 
they went into a committee, the 
chancellor of the exchequer would 
say it was looked on as a case of 
emergency; and if a war should 
not take place, we should be saddled 
with the property tax for ever, Mr, 
W. insisted it would be so; for it 
would be said the expenditure to 
be made up was so large, that the 
property tax must be continued, 
Out of the 14,000,0007. which the 
property tax would produce this 
year, we were already pledged to 
pay 5,000,000/. as a subsidy to the 
allies ; and report says further, that 
incase of certain events taking place, 
the subsidy would be 9,000,000/. so 
that the greater part of the tax for 
this year wasalready swallowed up, 

Lord Castlereagh said, the ho- 
nourable gentleman generally chose 
to take things on his own assump. 
tion rather than what was really to 
be proposed. [f he had given leave 
for the speaker to quit the chair, 
he would have long since found that 
his right honourable friend, instead 
of wishing to perpetuate the pro- 
perty tax, meant only to propose 
its continuance for one year, The 
honourable gentleman, however, 
was averse to agree to any vote of 
money till we were in a state of war, 
He was certzin, however, the house 
so far differed from the honourable 
gentleman, they would take care 
the country should be kept out of 
the reach of that strong arm which 
would be raised arainstit. Head. 
verted to the glorious termination 
of the late war, notwithstanding the 
numerous desponding predictions 
of the honourable gentleman; and 
if his majesty’s government, in con. 


junction with our brave allies, were 


enabled to take that attitude which 
K 2 wag 
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was necessary for the security of 
this country and of Europe, he had 
no doubt but the same brilliant suc- 
cess would crown our efforts, not. 
withstanding the honourable gentle- 
man’s present reluctance to enter 
into the measures deemed necessary 
for the attainment of such glorious 
results, 

Mr. Ponsonby said he was one 
of those who thought that if the 
house should vote the property tax 
without its being shown that war 
was unavoidable, that tax would 
become perpetual, for every future 
chancellor of the exchequer would 
do all in his power to make it so.— 
The noble lord complained of some 
things that had been said this night, 
he also complained that it was im- 

sible to tell when the noble lord 
would think it a proper day to lay 
before the house all the papers 
relative to the proceedings of the 
congress, though they were daily 
making their appearance throngh 
other channels. The noble lord’s 
letter to prince Hardenberg was 
true; he also thought his letter to 
prince Talleyrand was true; and 
that the letter of the plenipoten- 
tiaries of the king of Naples was 
true. He was induced to think so, 
because none of them had been de- 
nied ; and from the whole of these 
he thought from his soul and con- 
science, that the noble lord and the 
congress had been the means of now 
lacing Bonaparte on the throne, 
Che letter of the prince Talley: and 
Was a jesuitical production, as it re- 
jated to Naples, Nothing was more 
natural than for Murat to look to 
what appeared his best security. 
Had the agreement weth him been 
executed, he could have had no pre- 
tence nor temptation to act as he is 
stated to have done. 
The chancellor of the exchequer 


stated the object of his motion, 
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which was to enact the property tax 
for one year. It was said that ap 
emergency would never be wanting 
for the perpetuation of the tax; but 
it ought to be considered whether 
such circumstances had ever occur 
red as those of the present times, 

Lord Milton could not vote for 
this measure without further er 
planation. Though he could not 
give his faith on the declarations of 
Bonaparte, he wished to see more 
clearly the state of the question as 
to peace or war. He should there- 
fore vote for the amendment of the 
member for Hertfordshire. 

Lord Lascelles might hesitate 
with respect to the question of 4 
war; but he felt that the withhold. 
ing of the present request would be 
injurious to the public interests of 
Europe. 

The house divided on the amend. 
ment—Noes, 183—Ayes, 58 —Ma- 
jority, 125.—The resolutions pro 
posed by the chancellor of the ex 
chequer were passed, and a bill 
brought in to renew the tax, which 
was passed. 

April 28.—Mr. Whitbread called 
the attention of the house to the 
present state of affairs and the con 
duct of ministers, who, it should 
seem, had decided upon an age 
gressive war with France. Mr. W. 
contended that ministers had de 
luded the house, by stating that 
there was an alternative, at the very 
moment that they had pledged the 
country to war by their agents at 
Vienna; that the allies had no sor 
ot right to dictate to France whom 
she should have on the threne; that 
an anathema against Bonaparte was 
an anathema against millions of pede 
ple; that the declaration of the ale 
lied powers preached up the dot 
trine of assassipation in so many 
werds, which the treaty of Vienna 
imitated in spirit; that the liberator 
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ef Enrope, as they called themselves, 
were ready to plunge the continent 
in blood, in order to put down one 
man, though by their own unjust 
acts all Italy was up in armsalready; 
that we were now to go to war with 
a man, whom the allies had de- 
clared it impossible either to make 
war or peace with; that the Bour- 
bons had manifestly no hold on the 
French people, and that the intel- 
ligent portion of France would even 
vote against them; that France 
might again be driven into a fierce 
republic by the war, with which it 
would be again said we could not 
possibly treat; that though, by the 
treaty of Paris, we might have a 
right to go to war with France, yet 
the house ought to pause before a 
step was taken, the progress and end 
of which might be aweful in the 
extreme; that fifteen months ago, 
the terms offered now by Bonaparte 
would have been gladly accepted by 
the allies; that Bonapavte was evi- 
dently disposed to peace, and care- 
fully abstained from any act of ag- 
gression; that peace would have 
been made with him when his power 
was much more tormidable than at 
present, and it ought not to be re- 
tused when his acts, without speak- 
ing of his motives, were certainly 
much better; that the disposition 
for war in France had of late a good 
deal subsided; that the state of our 
finances, as well as those of our‘al- 
lies, who must be paid by us, called 
loudly for peace; that no man in 
his senses could deny that a long 
contest would end in general ruin; 
nal supposing the allies suc- 
oan u Acvig I aris again entered by 
liber, he event might be fatal to 
ederty, as they would then impose 
fo peg “se the French by 
Ctissans ri ut that the chance 

reased every hour, as 


napaite was daily strengthening 
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himself. —On all these grounds, 
Mr. W. moved « an address to the 
prince regent, praying that he would 
be pleased to take such measures as 
might be necessary to prevent this 
country from being involved in war, 
on the ground that the executive 
power of France was vested in the 
hands of any particular person.” 

Sir M, W. Ridley seconded the 
motion, Itwas an indisputable prite 
ciple, that every nation had a right 
to choose its sovereign, and that 
house should be the last place where 
such a principle was denied, as it 
was to its exercise that we owed the 
privileges we possessed. 

Lord Castlereagh urged, that a 
nominal peace would be nearly as 
expensive as a war; that we must 
look to the racans of ultimate secu- 
rity, not to present convenience; 
that the former gloomy predictions 
of the honourable gentleman had all 
been falsified, and his ill advice, for- 
tunately for Europe, rejected by the 
house; that parliament had yet 
given no pledge for war, and there- 
fore could not have been deluded by 
ministers; that it was the wise po- 
licy of this country to adhere to the 
determination of our allies; that 
they had not been goaded to war 
by this country; that their decla- 
ration was far from preaching u 
the doctrine of assassination; r Be £ 
the continental powers remained de- 
termined as to war, ministers were 
prepared to support them in it; but 
if circumstances had induced them 
to hesitate, and material differences 
of position had taken place, those 
considerations should be taken into 
account; that the return of Bona- 
parte, in defiance of all engage- 
ments, was an insult as well as in- 
jury to all parties; that that man 

loried in his bad faith; that no re- 
Hanes could be placed upon him; 


that he would only keep the peace 
K3 till 
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till it suited him to make war; that 
the new constitution would not at 
all control him; that he only used 
the party with which he now acted 
as instruments, and that when he 
got together 400,000 troops, he 
would dispose of his present coun- 
sellors, whether Fouche or Lucien 
Bonaparte, if they opposed his 
views; that he had been raised by a 
corrupt and perjured army, who 
were dissatisfied with the pacific 
sway of the benevolent Louis; that 
he must gratify the base views of 
his soldiers, or become odious to 
them; that if the people of France, 
after the liberal treatment they had 
experienced from the allies, lent 
themselves to the support of Bona- 
parte, the war must be with them, 
for Europe must contend for liberty 
and safety; that France was not to 
be allowed to choose her own seat of 
war, but should be herself entered; 
that the allied sovereigns were far 
from being attached to war, and 
that they had evinced great mode- 
ration; that the honourable mem- 
ber (Mr. Whitbread) had defamed 
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them, and attempted to lower the 
characier of his own gevernment; 
that if a peace was made with Bo, 
naparte he would soon break it, for 
that when he was hard pressed ig 
his last campaign, he had directed 
his minister to sign a treaty in such 
a manner, that he might afterwards 
take an unfair advantage of it, ae 
cording to circumstances; that his 
character would not apply to any 
the moral or social relations of li, 
and his power might therefore well 
be protested against; that to vote 
the address proposed would beto 
delude the French people with ano 
tion that England ditfered in ope 
nion with the continent; and that 
as to the pecuniary supplies for the 
war, the house would in due time 
be satisfied, that the assistance tobe 
given by Great Britain was no 
such as would assist motives for § 
war, but such as would leave the 
subject to the proper feelings and 
interests of the continent. 

On a division, there appeared for 
the address, 72; against it, 173— 
Adjourned till Monday, 





CHAPTER V. 


Lord Grey on Engagements with Naples—Debate on the same Subject in th 
House of Commons—New Post Offce—Civil List—Lard Grey's Moti 
for Papers—Mr. Whithread’s Motion nipetine Murat— Message from the 

0 


Prince Regent-Debates on the same in 


Supplies. 


OUSE of lords, May 2.—Af- 
aS. ter some — by earl 
rey, respecting the engagements 
with Naples, F eo 
The i of Liverpool said, that 
er rmation proper to be su 
gied would be afforded. Marshal 


urat having attacked ourallies, the 
ieuiaies wilh him was at an end. 


th Houses—Lord Castlereagh ad 


The correspondence would prove 
that though Austria had made peatt 
with Naples, with the approbation of 
the other allied powers, yet two co® 
ditions were coupled with this peact! 
1. that a compensation should b 

iven to the king of Sicily; 

. that marshal Murat should cor 
dially co-operate with the a 
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Had these conditions been fulfilled, 


England, he would admit, was 
bound to follow up the armistice by 
a peace; but marshal Murat, it had 
been clearly proved, had all along 
kept up a communication with the 
enemy, and had violated his en- 
ments,—Genera: Nugent and 
ord Wm.jBentinck had written re- 
rtson the subject, which would 
* laid before the house: they 
proved the most deliberate trea- 
chery on the part of Murat.—His 
lordship concluded with moving an 
address for the papers to be laid be- 
fore the house. 

Earl Grey observed, among other 
things, that by the armistice con- 
cluded between Great Britain and 
Naples, on the 3d of February, the 
entire sovereignty of Naples was 
clearly guarantied to Murat — it 
was in thet a treaty of alliance, de- 
pending on two stipulations; indem- 
nity to Sicily, and co-operation with 
theallies. ‘The indemnity however 
was not to come from Naples, but 
from the allies; and as to the co- 
operation, it was notorious that the 
military proceedings of Murat had 
relieved Austria from a great pres- 
sure, and had enabled her to act 
with a successful vigour against 
France ; for he had occupied Tus- 
cany, taken Ancona after a siege of 
eight days, and had reached the Po. 

@ proceedings had compelled 
the viceroy of Italy to act on the de- 
fensive, though he had an excellent 
army of 45,000 men to oppose to the 
Austrian one of 30,000: and if Mu- 
rat had joined the viceroy with his 
force, Vienna would have been open 
to them—Austria could not have 
acted with vigour against France— 
and most probably the allies would 
aot have succeeded. It seemed 

ore _— es late to come 
and say that Murat had not 
acted with due cordiality. Without 
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any treachery on the part of Murat, 
his co-operation might not have 
been so active as was expected. But 
if his character was such as now re- 
presented, considering the dange- 
rous state of Italy, it was the height 
of impolicy to have suffered him to 
remain, to set fire to the combus- 
tibles accumulated in that country. 
So that a strong case, in the face of 
things, appeared to be made out 
against ministers; and then came 
the letter to lord Castlereagh from 
the prince of Benevento—a letter, 
which had no doubt been read by 
most of their lordships with the 
deepest shame—-proving that though 
we were not disposed to open and 
manly proceedings, we were quite 
ready to adopt all such as were s¢e 
cret and underhand !—* I repeat,” 
said his lordship, “ that no doubt 
all your lordships have seen this ex- 
traordinary letter, and have seen it 
with feelings of resentment for the 
injured honour, for the humiliation 
and shame of the remaining cha- 
racter of this country, so deeply in- 
volved, and so much more so if it 
were written not merely on the 
writer’s own notion, but as the ree 
ply to some preceding communica- 
tion from the British minister, I 
trust, my lords, that that was not 
the case. I trust that that letter is 
attributable only to the masterhand 
that is skilled in such productions ; 
for, in the worst transaction of the 
worst period of the worst govern- 
ment that ever existed—in the vilest 
deceit, the most infamous perfidy, 
the foulest crime that ever occurred 
—in the blackest record of fraud 
and imposture that is to be met with 
in the annals of the world, nothin 
can be found more flagrant and her 
nous—nothing more hateful for its 
treachery—nothing more contemp- 
tible for its baseness.—Still in that 
paper not a word was said of the 
K4 king 
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king of Naples having forfeited hts 
sovereignty by his conduct. All 
that was said was, that although 
he could not be attacked through 
Italy, he was assailable by sea; and 
the writer, with a degree of insult 
to his correspondent which it was 
difficult to conceive how a British 
minister could bear, concluded that 
lord Castlereagh had authority from 
his court to assent to the proposed 
measure, and, if not, requested that 
he would obtain it.’”,—He would ab- 
stain from saying any thing further 
on the subject at present. Ali that 
he now stated was, that it required 
a ay | strong case to exempt the al- 
lies from the engagements into 
which they had entered with mar- 
shal Murat, the more especially as 
they had experienced important co- 
operation from him under circum- 
stances of a very critical nature. 
The question would be fully open 
to discussion when their lordships 
should come to the consideration of 
the papers to be produced. In his 
opinion, this was a case which 
demanded that a communication 
should have been made trom the 
crown; that all the papers should 
have been laid on their lordships’ 
table by command of the prince re- 
grent, accompanied by an explanae 
tory statement on the part of mini- 
SLCTS. 

The earl of Liverpool said, the 
question which it would be for their 
lordships to discuss when the papers 
should be before them would be, 
whether there had been that kind 
of co-operation on the part of mar- 
shal Murat which every kody must 
have understood was the condition 
ot the arrangements made by the al- 
lies with him. The noble ear) had 
asserted that the cause of the allies 
had derived great advantage from 
his co-operation. The papers would 
however show that persons of very 
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high authority were of a different 
opinion. Lord W, Bentinck enter. 
tained considerable doubts whether 
more goed or more evil resulted 
from marshal Murat’s co-operation 
and whether, had the allies refused 
to conclude the armistice, they 
would not lave obtained greater 
advantanges in Italy than with his 
co-operation, so conducted as it had 
been. If that was the fact, com 
bined with suspicions, and still more 
combined with evidence of his tree 
chery, the allies were unquesttonm 
ably justified in considerng them 
selves absolved from their engage 
ments. 

Lord Grenville said, that having 
been told that we were in actualho 
stility with the person who was, de 
facto, king of Naples, there c suld be 
no donbt that a communication of 
that fact ought to be made by the 
crown, calling upon parliament for 
that support, which had never beea 
refused, in a case in which the just 
righis and interests of the country 
were involved. 

After a few further observations, 
the motion for the address was 
agreed to, and the house a: jjourned, 

House of commons, May 2.—Ms 
Horner called the attention of the 
bouse to the subject of Naples ina 
speech of some Jength, taking the 
same line of argument as that $0 
ably pursued by earl Grey in the 
other house, and concluding witha 
motion for papers, : 

Lord Castlereagh replied, using 
similar arguments to those adduced 
by his colleague lord Liverpool (se 
p- 150, 151,) adding, that a doct 
ment had been put into his hands 
by prince Talleyrand, which esta 


blished the fact, that at the end of 


January Murat continued in corre 
spondence with Bonaparte, and by 
means of his wife continued it down 
to the month of February. 

true 
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true reason Why Murat had not 
acted openly in concert with the 
viceroy Was, because his ambitious 
designs were entirely incompatible 
with the existence of any other 
wer in Italy, and he had not 
ioined the allies because he yet 
hoped that his master would be 
successful. With such knowledge, 
he thought that he should indeed 
have been guilty of a breach of his 
duty if he had entered into an en- 
gagement with a man who was only 
waiting for his own interests to be- 
tray one party or the other. _Know- 
ing the charges that were likely to 
be brought forward upon this sub- 
ject, his lordship had applied to 
prince Talleyrand to supply him 
with the best evidence he could pro- 
cure of the pertidy of the king of 
Naples, and strict search being 
made in the public bureaus of Pa- 
ris, a variety of correspondence was 
discovered, which fully developed 
the case, although many of the do- 
cuments had been desienedly burnt 
before the entrance of the allies in- 
to the French capital. ‘Ihe letters 
he had obtained were between the 
viceroy of Italy, the queen of Na- 
ples, Bonaparte, Murat, Fouche, 
and the princess Borghese. He 
would read extracts from them to 
the house, in order to show the true 
light in which Joachim was to be 
viewed. Ina letter to the queen of 
Naples, dated 17th February, Bo- 
naparte said, “ Your husband isa 
very brave man in the field of bat- 
tle, but more cowardly than a wo- 
man ora monk in the council—let 
him watch the moment to show that 
"18 NOt as ungrateful as pusillani. 
~ —Another from Fouche to 
naparte, dated from Lucca, 18th 
Mone spoke of the conduct of 
cidedl ~ of his heart being de- 
as eg lamenting at the 
e¢ his want of firmness; 
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and a third from the viceroy, date 
the 20th February, confirmed the 
assertions, A report of the consul 
of Ancona, without date, gave the 
particulars of a conversation be- 
tween him and Murat, in which the 
latter said that he had been com- 
pelled by circumstances to join the 
allies, but that his heart remained 
sincerely French, and that he would 
never forget what he owed to his il- 
lustrious brot’ er-in-law. A note 
from Bonaparte tg Murat, without 
date, expressed the high displeasure 
of the emperor at his conduct, which 
had been diametrically opposite to 
his duty, and belonged to the weak. 
ness of his nature. The writer re- 
lied on Murat’s contrition, or he 
might hereafter have severe reason 
to repent of his adherence to the al- 
lies. It contained also the follow. 
ing remarkable passage, a part of 
which his lordship felt obliged to 
give in the original. ‘* You are not 
one of those, I hope, who imagine 
that the lion is dead, et gu’on peut 
pisser dessus.” The same letter went 
on to assert, that the title of king 
seemed to have turned the head of 
Murat; and another of the 5th of 
March (to which late date the cors 
respondence had been maintained), 
accused the king of Naples of call- 
ing round him men who would be 
his ruin—what he wrote was at va- 
riance with his actions; it concluded 
with these words—*“ I wrote to the 
war minister, in order to set him at 
ease in regard to your conduct—it 
is needless to send me an answer un- 
less yon have something important. 
Remember I made you a king soles 
ly for the interest of my system; if 
you cease to be a Frenchman, you 
will be nothing to me, Continue to 
correspond with the viceroy; taking 
care that your letters are not intere 
cepted.””—A fter the perusal of such 
evidence it was not necessary to say 
more 
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more to prove the sort of ally the 
Austrians had obtained; and his 
lordship hoped that the proceeding 
of to-night would afford to the other 
side ot the house a salutary lesson, 
wpon the impolicy and impropriety 
of bringing forward such accusa- 
tions, upon defective information. 
He thought that he had good rea- 
son to complain of gentlemen on the 
other side of the house, who had 
rocured information which must 
ve been clangestinely obtained 
from official sources, from the agents 
of foreign governments, and made 
m the foundation of accusations 
against theirown. He hoped the 
pprencings of this night would 
ave the salutary effect of convine- 
ing them, that the presumption was 
not always in favour of the enemies 
of the country. 

Mr, Whitbread observed, that the 
whole statement of the noble lord 
displayed a scene of diplomatic trea- 
chery that he hoped would ever re. 
main without a parallel; and the no- 
ble lord must mdeed have been a 
puny politician, if he ever conceived 
that Murat was guided by any other 
views than those of self-interest and 
self-preservation. Most of the do- 
cuments on which the noble lord 
rested his defence were probably 
written during a period of hesita- 
tion ; and when the king of Naples 
found that Bonaparte could not sup. 
port him, he threw himself into the 
arms of the allies. It was, however, 
a serious question for the noble lord 
to consider, whether he had not in- 
jured the cause of the country by 
refusing to ratify the verbal under. 
standing that prevailed between the 
allies and Murat, That ratification 
might have bound him firmly to our 
cause, instead of having him leagued 
against us. It didnot appear to him 


that the justification of the noblelord 
was at all complete, 
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Mr. Ponsonby said, his Prineipa 
object in rising was to vindicy 
himself and his friends from any 
persion cast upon them by thes 
ble lord, who asserted that theyha 
circuitously and clandestinely » 
ceived information from the 
of foreign governments, of whic 
they had availed themselves, » 
make accusations against minister, 
It was a base insinuation on the 
of the noble Jord, which he (Mr. P) 
Was anxious to repel. 

Lord Castlereagh wished to know 
whether the right honourable gem 
tleman meant to apply to his 
marks the epithets fa/se and base? 

Mr. Ponsonby.— ‘ihe noble lord 
has asserted that we received infor 
mation from the agents of foreigs 
powers, which we unworthily ap 
plied in this house, If the noble lord 
persists in that charge, I must assent 
that there is no truth in the assem 
tion; that the insinuation, as 1b 
fore said, was base. 

Lord Castlereagh. — Does the 
rignt honourable gentleman meat 
to say that the information was mt 
derived from the agents of Murat! 

Mr. Whitbread said, that he was 
happy to assure the house that such 
a charge was perfectly ridiculous 
Certain documents had appeared it 
the public prints, and some anima 
versions were made upon them @ 
parliament, T'wo or three days# 
terwards he had received a 
purporting to come from Geno& 
which he had never answered 0 
wise than by acknowledging ther 
ceipt of it to the individual, ¥ 
said he had been charged to deliver 
it four or five weeks earlier, 
had not met with Mr. Whitbread#@ 
home. 

Mr. Ponsonby—TI can only sf 
upon my word of honour, that 
never did receive myself, or ev 


hear that any of my friends or 
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ceived, any communications from 
the agents of foreign governments 
during the course of my life. 1 hope 
the noble Jord will not now assert 
that we have clandestinely received 
information from foreign agents. 

Lord Castlereagh—I wish to un- 
derstand in what way the right ho- 
nourable gentleman meant to apply 
the terms false and base? 

Mr. Tierney observed, that this 
disagreeable discussion might in a 
moment be terminated, if the noble 
lord would admit that he did not 
mean to insinuate that improper 
practices had existed on the subject. 

Lord Castlereagh-—I am not 
prepared, I confess, to make such 
an admission. I think the infor- 


‘mation was not obtained constitu- 


tionally or properly. 

Mr. Whitbread did not under- 
stand what the noble lord meant by 
the terms “ constitutionally and pro- 
perly.” Did the noble lord mean to 
miake any charge that gentlemen on 
the anti-ministerial side of the house 
had acted in a manner unbecoming 
them as true citizens and members 
of parliament? that they had con- 
ducted themselves in a manner that 
did not befit their public duties? 

The Speaker—I am quite per- 
suaded that the house cannot suf- 
fer the debate to terminate with 
such words unexplained. Whatever 
might be the heat of debate, or 
the strength of the impression they 
made, they are words that, 1 am 
sure, the right honourable gentle- 
Man will disclaim having used in a 
personal and offensive sense, that 
might lead to any proceedings up- 
On another occasion and in another 
masa The right Sepewenns gen- 

Owes it to the house to gi 
i he —— 
tT. Fonsonby—Let the noble 
lord place himself in our situation, 


Suppose the accusation brought 
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against himself, would he net feel it 
very acutely? 

Lord Castlereagh—I objected on 
the general principle to the employ. 
ment of information that must di- 
rectly or indirectly have come from 
such sources as those to which I al- 
luded. 

Mr. Horner—The noble lord 
ought to make allowances for the 
heat of debate, and ought to take 
this opportunity of disclaiming any 
thing of a personal nature, 

Lord Casilereagh — I have no 
difficulty in admitting that I in- 
tended no personal charge. I did 
feel that a motion made upon intel- 
ligence procured through indirect 
channels was not such as parliament 
could wisely adopt. 

Mr, Tierney was sure that the na- 
tural good humour, of which the 
noble ford possessed so large a share, 
would prevail to restore amity. The 
noble lord had at first undoubtedly 
used a very strong expression. 

Lord Castlereagh—I am not 
aware that I employed any strong 
language that could reasonably be 
a the subject of complaint. 

Mr. Ponsonby—I did assert that 
the aecusation was of a most serious 
nature to every man who values his 
character, and with that impressioa 
I employed the words in the warmth 
of debate: after the explanation of 
the noble lord, I may say that [am 
sorry I used them. 

Mr. Protheroe thought the state- 
mentof the noble lord (Castlereagh) 
perfectly satisfactory, notwithstand- 
ing the sneering looks which the ho- 
nourable mealies had directed to 
that side of the house when that 
statement was cheered. The Bn- 
tish government had been success- 
fully disculpated from any breach of 
faith towards marshal Murat. 

Mr. Horner observed, that the 
noble lord had left several material 
parte 
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of the question untouched, 
neither had he succeeded in shaking 
him (Mr. Horner) ia the opinion 
which he entertained as to our con- 
duct towards the ruler of Naples. 
He acknowledged that if it could 
he distinctly made out that matshal 
Murat had failed in such part of 
his engagements as required his ac- 
tive co-operation against France, 
there would have been good cause 
for this country to refuse to accede 
to thetreaty with him. The letters 
however, which the noble lord had 
produced, however curious as indi- 
cations of the character of persons 
to whom the world looked with in- 
terest, they could not materially 
bear on the question, as no letter 
had been produced which mani- 
fested any understanding between 
the sovereign of Naples and the ru- 
der of France subsequently to the 
4th of March, when the letter from 
the emperor of Austria, containing 
his assurance that the ratification 
should be concluded, had been re- 
ceived. 

‘The motion was then carried.— 
Adjourned. 

May 8.—Sir J. Shaw moved the 
order of the day for the second read- 
ing of the post-office bill. Four 
plans had been submitted to the 
committee. That which they had 
preferred would amount to the sum 
of 214,400/. which, though higher 
than the others, yet it combined so 
many advantages, that the house 
would, by the Siakwest examination 
of the report, see the reason which 
had determined the committee to 
decide in its favour. 

Mr. Gordon objected to the 
motion. in his opinion no cause 
had been made out which would 
justify the house in giving counte- 
nance to the bill. He adverted to 
that part of the report which stated 
that the new building should be de. 
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void of ornament, from whichty 
differed as much as he did toty 
adoption of the measure at all. ¥f 
we were to have new building 
on which 244,000/. were to bee. 
pended; he thought that, asa publi 
edifice, it ought to have the adyas. 
tage of ornaments and decoration 
It was true he would not wishy 
see the entrance resembling a ¢s 
umphal arch, but he would har 
the ornaments such as to disti» 
guish a public building of this kind 
from the gloom of a prison, or the 
melancholy appearance of an hos 
pital. His main objection, how 
éver, was to the very great expens, 
ata period when the country wa 
so little able to bear it. 

Mr. Hammersley said he had 
carefully examined the numerom 
and great inconveniences attendant 
on the old post-office, Great num 
bers of the valuable servants of the 
government, employed in carrying 
on this truly beneficial branch of the 
revenue, were shut up in clos 
rooms, dirty, and covered with 
smoke, so that their health must & 
in danger, one would almost think, 
from suffocation. He agreed with 
his honourable friend, that though 
no triumphal arches were necessary; 
yet in a public building of that na 
ture, there ought to be 2 degree of 
magnificence in its decorations, 

Mr. Western objected to the bill 
on the ground of the immense é! 
pense, which, under our present & 
nancial difficulties, the country Wa 
ill able to bear. 

Mr, Butterworth was convinced 
that a new office was absolutely nm 
cessary, and he thought St. Mar 
tin's-le-grand the best situation that 
could be obtained for it. 

Mr. H. Sumner still remained 
of opinion that the old office, with 
the additional ground that could’ 
obtained for the purpose, W 
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made complete ata far less expense 
than the new plan. 

After some observations from 
sir William Curtis and others, the 
house divided.— Ayes, 149—Noes, 
7(j—_Majority, 79. The bill passed. 

Mr, Tierney, with referenee to 
the civil list, observed, that he 
never entertained strong hopes of 
any good being done by a commit- 
tee with circumscribed powers. It 
had always struck him that there 
was a want of that necessary super- 
intendance over the expenditure of 
the civil list which alone could pre- 
vent such heavy arrears. He was 
satisfied that gentlemen must see 
the necessity of having oral testt- 
mony on these subjects, and not 
merely papers. In the list of ex- 
pendityre the department he should 
particularly allude to was that of 
the lord chamberlain, which he 
would do without any invidious 
view. ‘lhe charge of furniture for 
Carlton-House alone during two 
years and three quarters was 
160,000/. exclusively of the 100,000. 
voted on the motion of Mr. Perce- 
val ior an out-ft, This made 
=60,000/. Mr. Perceval stated that 
the extra expense was for plate and 
other ornamental matters, What 
bad become of the king’s plate? 
Che upholstery expenses were last 
year 49,000/. Or molu was charg- 
ed 2,900/., china and glass 12,000/., 
linen-drapery, &c. .an enormous 
sum; the silversmith and the ward- 
robe occasioned charges to an im- 
mense amount ; the former no less 
than 130,000/. in three years. There 
Was a delicacy due to the royal fa- 
pan ion a faithful parliament 
than by | a Stectiarge ed any 
ad Nh a ing against unneces 
sundae iture, which was indeed 

In Europe. Yor the ex- 
Nes Aes a foreign sovereigns 
1000/, Theaverage of 
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expense for plate and jewels was 
23,000/. a year, To whom did that 
plate belong? He believed many 
of the items ought to be charged 
individually to the prince regent, 
who had a privy purse of about 
70,000/, a year. In 1812, Mr, 
Marsh gave in a satisfactory account 
respecting the mode itt which fur- 
niture was provided for the palaces, 
Now a distinction was made be- 
tween the palaces occupied by the 
king, or prince regent, and the other 
royal houses ; so that there was no 
security against the expenses of 
those so occupied. Mr, Bankes’s 
bill, in fact, became a dead letter. 
These circumstances of expense 
would throw some light on the 
question, on which so much had 
been said, respecting the officers of 
the household being independent of 
the ministers. He then adverted 
to the numerons allowances to am- 
bassadors. He believed that in- 
stead of the usualallowance of plate, 
some of the ambassadors took mo- 
ney. There was a Mr. William 
Hil}, an envoy, whose name he had 
never heard, who had 37,000/. for 
plate; and there was a right honour- 
able gentleman the bended to 
Lisbon who received 3,500/. for 
plate, and so much for out-fit, to- 
gether with his 14,000/, of salary 5 
so that for one year he would make 
a very good thing of it, When 
lord Cathcart went ambassador to 
Petersburgh, he understood he did 
not take the plate, but 4,400/. in- 
stead of it. His object was to put 
the control of the household expen- 
diture in the hands of responsible 
persons. No man was more willing 
that the crown should enjoy be- 
coming splendour, but it should be 
regulated by strict economy. He 
believed that if the prince regent 
had some honestadvisers about him, 
who should remind him when or- 
| dezing 
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dering articles to such an enormous 
amosnt, that he was only running 
into expenses that would lead to 
unpleasant discussions, that a great 
deal might be saved. What occa- 
sion was there that his royal high- 
ness should send to the upholsterer, 
the furniture-man, &c.? No man 
could suppose that he could occupy 
his attention with such frivolous 
objects. He denied any wish to 
interfere with the interior economy 
of the royal household, or to exa- 
mine the cooks or turnspits: but 
he would ask, was there equal pro- 
fusion displayed even in the expen- 
diture of the continental princes? 
And after all, it was impossible to 
rival foreigners in show ; there was 
something in the habits of this coun- 
try which did not admit of it; but 
still about the British court, as it 
once existed, there was a chastened 
and dignified splendour, which ex- 
cited more real respect than glitter 
or show could produce. The house 
surely would not sanction that enor- 
mous and merciless expenditure 
which the papers disclosed. While 
the people felt that they paid libe- 
rally for supporting the dignity of 
the crown, they did expect that it 
should show something like sympa- 
thy for them in their present bur- 
thened state. He concluded with 
moving, that the committee be em- 

wered to send for and examine 

r. Marsh, of the lord chamber- 
lain’s office. 

Lord Castlereagh entered into a 
variety of statements respecting the 
expenditure in the lord chamber. 
lain’s department. He contended 
that the committee in 1812, had al- 
lowed an addition of 24,0004. to the 
estimate of 1804, as not being found- 
ed on any practical examination. 
There was an obvious explanation 
of the great expenditure of the last 
shroe quarters, The expense incur- 


red by the visit of the sovereign 
was 132,000/. ; deducting this from 
the exceeding in the expense ¢ 
these three quarters, and ther 
would be about 90,0007. of extraor. 
dinary expenditure. Of this ther 
was between 15 and 20,0007. forth 
establishment of the princess Chy. 
lotte. There were other ch 
which reduced the whole exceedi 
to 60,0007. which he was pre 
to admit was the extraordinary ep 
ageney of these three quarter. 
e would also admit, that in this 
department there was an exceeding 
in the whole of three years, of from 
80 to 90,0007 But the right he 
nourable gentlemanaggravated this 
by adding to it the 100,000/, which 
the prince regent received for out- 
fit. But itis Ronse should recollect 
that while his royal highnessactedas 
restricted regent, he never received 
any thing from parliament what 
ever, though additional expense was 
necessarily entailed upon him, When 
unrestricted, that his creditors 3 
prince of Wales might not suffer, 
he appropriated one half of his in 
come as prince of Wales, about 
60,000/. a year, to their payment. 
Neither was the 100,000/, granted 
by way of outfit applied to the equip 


ment of his royal highness, but ap | 


plied to the liquidation of his debt; 
by which means the 60,000/. a yest 
devoted to the payment of debs 
would be a year and a half sooner 
at the disposal of the public. His 
statement was, that the whole ¢ 
ceeding of the three years wa 
90,0007.; now if you set agaifis 
that the 100,0002 for outfit, applied 
to the payment of debt, an 

which the60,000/. per annum would 
be sooner relieved, you would hart 
upon the whole a saving of 10,000 
The right honourable gentlema? 
had said, why did not he prince 
regent use the plate ofthe sovercif™’ 
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bot how could he strip his father 
god his family of their plate : Ot 
the 39,0004. expended on furniture, 
it should be recollected that 17,0004. 
was for furnishing what was called 
the cottage at Windsor. A great 
deal of ridicule had been thrown on 
the name, most unfairly. It might 
be called a cottage, because it was 
thatched; but the fact was, that 
though not a residence for a mo- 
march, it was a very comfortable 
one for a family, and the only one 
which the prince could make use of 
when he visited Windsor. The 
public had been put to no addi- 
tional expense for the residence of 
the princeregent. It was most un- 
just to compare the civil list of In- 
gland with the expenditure otf con- 
tmental princes. A million a year 
was yoted to the king of France 
and his family, merely for support- 
ing the splendour of the crown, 
while one half of our civil list was 
appropriated to very different pur- 
poses. Concealment of accounts 
was not the policy of ministers, but 
they would resist the system of 
bringing all the interior details of 
the palace before the public by 
means of oral examination. The 
noble lord had to state, however, 
that for the purpose of watching 
the expenditure of the civil list, a 
warrant had recently passed the 
privy seal, directing that estimates 
ofevery expenditure should be given 
to a responsible officer, whoge 
ue and order should be 
144 to every tradesman for the 
yment of his accounts. The right 
nourable gentleman would, there- 
® find the system he recom- 
mended ~ acted upon. 
eta long debate the question 
onan called for, and the house 
gpg motion, 119— 
; , mm Vii 56 
Adjourned’ 13—Majority, 54.— 
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May 9-—Mr. H. Addington pros 
ceeded to state the grounds on 
which he should move for leave te 
bring in a bill to enable the king to 
accept the services of the local me 
litia, either in or out of their coun« 
ties, for atime to be limited. The 
bill, in fact, which he intended to 
propose was a revival, with certain 
modifications, of the act of the 58d 
of the king, which expired on the 
25th of March last. The present 
situation of affairs had called on the 
government again to propose such 
a measure to the house, in conse. 
quence of a great part of the regu- 
lar army having been embarked for 
the continent, while a considerable 
portion of the remainder had noo 
yet arrived from America. The 
alteration he should propose was, 
that the time during which they 
might remain on duty, which in the 
former act had been 42 days, should 
be limited to 28 days. He conclus 
ded by moving to bring in a bill 
accordingly. 

Lord Milton said, he should take 
this early opportunity to protest 
against a renewal of a measure, the 
constitutional objections to which 
on a former occasion had been over« 
looked, in the intoxication of suc 
cess. He now Jamented that he 
had not even then opposed the in- 
troduction of a measure of which it 
was intended to make use when the 
necessity had ceased, and from 
which a precedefit had been erected 
to continue those inroads on the 
militia system, which from its con- 
stant changes into new forms, had 
destroyed all confidence tn any en« 
gagement which the government 
might enter into with the soldiers. 
Nothing was more delusive than to 
say that the bill would only call for 
the voluntary services af such as 
were disposed to march out of their 
counticsthe influence of his supe» 
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riors, and the example of-his com- 
rades, left no choice to the indivi- 
dual. He did not approve of that 
conduct which had been called pa- 
triotic, and so forth—namely, the 
exertion on the part of men of birth 
and property of their influence to 
draw the soldier into services which 
his own interests might have dis- 
suaded him from. 

After some further conversation, 
the bill was brought up, read, and 
ordered to be printed; and finally 
passed. 

House of lords, May 19.—Earl 
Grey said, that as no objection had 
been made to the production of the 
overture which had been made by 
the present government of France, 
he wished to know when it would 
be laid before the house ? 

The earl of Liverpool said, it 
would be laid before the house on 
Monday. He believed it was nearly 
word for word the same as that 
which had been printed inthe French 
papers as a circular overture to the 
different powers of Europe. 

Earl Grey said, that some more 
time should be afforded the house 
for the consideration of it than was 
now proposed to be given. In the 
treaty of the 30th ot March there 
was an article by which the allies 
agreed to maintain the arrange- 
ments which should have been con- 
tracted at the congress: now before 
the house decided that it was expe- 
dient to enter into a pledge to sup- 
port those engagements by a war, 
and by subsidies to our allies, it was 
surely necessary that their lordships 
should be informed of the nature of 
them. Of those engagements, how- 
ever, they were at that time entirely 
gnorant,excepting only those which 
had been made as to Genoa. But 


as to the partition of Saxony, no in’ 


formation whatever was before the 
house, nor as to any of the other 
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arrangements which had been may 
at the congress. ‘There was ane 
ther article in the treaty, which a 
pulated that it should be proposd 
to the king of France, now at Ghem, 
to accede to that treaty, and to stag 
what degree of assistance he should 
be able to render to the comma 
cause. Now it was proper tht 
the house should be in possession, 
not only of the invitaticn which had 
been made to Louis XVIII. ba 


also of his answer, and the exten § 


of means which he possessed of e 
operating with the allies. A decls 
ration had been published, ape 
ing to be the proclamation of th 
duke of Wellington, which he had 
no doubt would be found to bea 
forgery. He wished that the vob 
earl would state whether he wa 
possessed of any information as 
the person from whom that forgery 
issued, 

The earl of Liverpool had ne 
the least hesitation in assuring th 
noble earl: (Grey), that he had 
never seen nor heard of that procs 
mation before he had observed iti 
an evening paper, in which it Wa 
copied from a French paper of tt 
13th. He could also say, thats 
was highly improbable that ay 
proclamation should have been* 
sued by the duke of Wellington 
the present state of things. Astot 
source from which that proclam 
tion could have originated, it 
of course impossible that he ¢ 
speak, as he knew of the existent 
of it, as he had before said, 
from the public prints. As to 
other points which had been me 
tioned by the noble earl ( Grey) 
he did not wish then to enter ml 
any discussion, but he could s# 
that the communication from 
government of France having be 
referred to the allies at Views 
was deci egoth 

decided that no BBO ail 
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diould be entered into on it, On 
the other point, the accession of the 
king of France co the treaty ot allie 
ance, had certainly not been re- 
ceed, though the treaty had been 
submitted to him; and as to the 
means of the king of France, it 
would not be in his power to submit 
any information to the house.— 
(The noble earl here being about to 
sit down, earl Grey reminded him of 
the question as tothe proceedings at 
the congress. ]—A.s to the proceed- 
ings at the congress, the noble ear! 
observed, that until they were ree 
duced to the form of a treaty, he 
should not be enabled to lay any 
message on the subject before the 
house, 

Earl Grey remarked, what an 
extraordinary state the house was 
placed in. The treaty of the 30th 
March agreed to maintain the ar- 
rangements concluded and siened 
at the congress of Vienna, and the 
house was to be called upon to sup- 
port that treaty, without being in 
possession of the arrangemients on 
which it was founded—not only to 
support them, but to give large 
sums to our allies, raised from the 
people of this country ! He would 
Wherefore entreat the house to con- 
Sider whether the house can enter 
into the discussion without that in 
ee. There was also one of 
Me treaties which had not been ra- 
tied ; he wished to know what 
power it was whose ratification had 
not been received ? 

b The earl of Liverpool.—Austria: 
re ee had been 
tied § ~ the treaty has been ra- 
ne OY that power, 
the dati Darnley observed, that 
Was in effect th Bho Beh ot 
tthe same as that which 

by the Sag have been issued 

’ ellington, for that 


ana stated that his allies would 
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acknowledge him alone as the so- 
vereign of France. He wished to 
know, therefore, whether that pro- 
clamation of Louis XVIII. was au- 
thentic? 

No answer having been given, 

The marquis of Buckingham ob- 
served, that it was imperative on the 
house to know what they were to 
bind themselves to support. He 
should again inquire whether any 
copy of a declaration of his Most 
Christian Majesty had been issued 
at Ghent? 

The earl of Liverpool said, his 
majesty’s government was not ane 
swerable for any declaration issued 
by any foreign power or state.—He 
could not deny or affirm the au- 
thenticity of any thing issued by 
Louis XVITT. 

The earl of Darnley said, to 
bring the matter to the test, he 
should move an address for the copy 
of any declaration of Louis XVIII, 
issued at Ghent, which might have 
reached this country. 

The house then divided on the 
motion—Contents, 28—Not con- 
tents, 59—-Majority against the mo- 
tion, $1. 

House of commons, May 19.— 
Mr. Whitbread thought it neces- 
sary to put a question to ministérs 
with respect to a publication which 
had gone forth, purporting to be 
the proclamationoflord Weilington, 
This publication certainly bore the 
character of forgery. He suspect- 
ed that it could have no foundation; 
but it was very desirable to have it 
disavowed, for although this paper 
was destitute of any appearance of 
authenticity, it had created a great 
impression. 

Mr. Pole replied, that govern- 
ment had not the slightest reason 
to believe that the proclamation al- 
luded to was authentic, nor had 
government the least ground to 

L suppose 
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suppose that lord ogee had 
issued any proclamation whatever. 

Mr. Horner thought the house 
must feel it impossible, on is part, 
to let this day pass over without 
calling its attention to what had just 
been published, with regard to cer- 
tain letters which were read by the 
noble secretary for foreign affairs 
in a recent debate upon his (Mr. 
H.’s) motion respecting Naples, and 
which letters produced a great im- 
pression upon the house, although 
they had no effect whatever upon 
his view of the subject. These let- 
ters were in the publication alluded 
to alleged to be forgeries. Such 
was the allegation of the French 
journalist. But whether that alle- 
gation were true or false, it was im- 
“ha pom to believe that the noble 
ord would have produced such let- 
ters if he had not supposed they 
were genuine. The 5 onan how- 
ever, of forgery, ~vas made in the 
face of Europe, and therefore called 
forexplanation. That publication, 
under all the circumstances, was 
evidently such as to demand in- 
quiry; and with a view to such in- 
quiry, there were some documents 
which must be in the archives of the 
foreign office, and for the produc- 
tion of which he thought it neces- 
sary to move, ‘These documents 
were the letter of count Blacas to 
the noble lord, inclosing the letters 
alluded to, and also the letter of 
lord Wellington to count Blacas, 
dated in January last, a copy of 
which had also appeared in the 
French journal. 

Lord Castlereagh said, that if the 
honourable gentleman had delayed 
his inquiries for a few days, until 
the papers which had before been 
moved for were laid upon the table, 
he would have found they contain- 
ed all the information which he was 
sO anxious to receive. With re- 
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spect to the letter of lord Welling, 
ton, of the 4th January, it was per. 
fectly correct and authentic; by 
then it applied to papers totally dif 
ferent from those which he (lord 
Castlereagh ) had read in that hong, 
It was true, however, that papes 
on that subject were found ip tk 
archives at Paris, before the duk 
of Wellington left that city ; bute 
far as that letter went, it only pro. 
ed that the duke of Wellington wa 
not disposed to strain any point wit 
respect to the conduct of Mara 
It was alleged, that certain of th 
documents which he (lord Caste 
reagh) had read, were either wholly 
fabricated, or in part falsitied. Now 
those documents amounted to eight 
in number, and of five out of thoe 
eight, he would venture to say, thi 
not a doubt could exist in the mos 
incredulous mind as to their bei 
original and authentic. The ® 
maining three were the only ons 
that might, by possibility, be fabri 
cated, and they were draughtse 
minutes of letters from DBonapatt 
himself, It was necessary he show 
state, that the whole of them wet 
ransmitted officially to him byt 
count de Blacas, according to® 
usual forms, and authenticated 
that minister “as being faithtul ase 
correct copies. "lhe oificial lets 
of the count de Blacas, which # 
companied them, would be fous 
among the papers, when they 
laid upon the table. Anxious 04 
NO misrepresentation might ane 
and at the same time not whol! 
without apprehension that some # 
tempt would be made to impea 
the authenticity of those documem™ 
the count de Blacas took the p® 
caution of transmitting the orga 
to the prince of Castelcicala 
ambassador from his majesty 
king of the Two Siciliesto tits o%* 
try, and obviously the fittest per 
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to whom such documents cat ild be 
confided. He (lord Castlereagh) 
had seea and examined those ori- 
inals that morning, and certainly 
there did not remain upon h 's mind 
the slichtest doubt of their being 
authentic. Taking the case, there- 
fore, upon u 1¢ five documents only, 
as applic ible tothe conduct of Mu- 
rat. it would appear most satistac- 
torily to the house, that instead 
of affording an active co-operation 
to the allies, he had balanced be- 
tween them and Bonaparte, waiting 
only for a fit opportunity to declare 
for ether, as might best suit his 
ownambitious views. The last let- 
ter of Bonaparte, in particular, 
would be found to be unequivocally 
authentic ; and in fact, the attempt 
now made to represent the whole as 
fabrications, was only a part of that 
general system now openly acted 
upon, of fabricating proclamations 
for the duke of Wellington and 
Prussian governors, for the sole pur- 
elgg ling and misleading the 
rench nation, in order to mak: 
them the blind instruments for 
carrying on the projects of its pre- 
satruler. After those documents 
had been officially communicated 
to him, h eimmediat ely tr; ansmitte 
them to the duke of We linet nat 
Vienna, and his grace’s 4° ter in 
Teply would be Jaid before the 
couse, in which he stated, that 
having received from him (lord C.) 
the pr: 048 of aman’ s tre: ichery du- 
ring the iast Cam pa BPs ine had ime 
mediatel y no al utted them to the 
»W bo were com- 


petal satisfied with them, and had 
eter: nec 


allied soveres, rns 


1, in ec wT Bcd com- 
mene an attack y pon Murat. That 
individual, howe eg . did not wait 
for the att: ack but in pe riect con- 
sistency with hi is whole po licy, and 
in the hope of achieving the ¢ rreat 


0 
Diects of j his ambition, he had him. 
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self begunhostilities. In short, the 
whole case of Murat’s treachery 
was completely made out by the let. 
ter of the viceroy alone, the original 
of which he had seen; and he believ- 
ed he himself knew sufficient of that 
person’s hand-writing to pronounce 
upon it as authentic. With regard 
to the allezation that the other chree 
letters were either f. hate sated or 
materi. lly falsified by the count de 
Blacas, before he transmitted them 
to him, he certainly was not incli- 
nedto believe it, because, even supe 
posing that a minister of s Bagi 
be base enough to forge documents 
of so grave a character, and give 
them to the world as original, there 
was no sufficient motive for such a 
proceeding in the present case ; for 
every thing which it was necessary 
to prove was completely proved by 
documents unequivocally authentic, 
and it would therefore have been 
a gratuitous act of immorality to 
fabricate papers merely to make that 
clearer which was slready clear 
enough. Upon the whole, he did 
not think it necessary for the ho- 
Nourabie gentle:nan to persevere in 
his motion, as the object of it would 
be completely complied with under 
a former motion to which the house 
had agreed. If, however, it was 
thought desirable to produce the 
letter of lord Wellinzton, ! he should 
certainly feel no objection to its 
production, provided it could be 
found in the foreign office; at the 
same time, for all the purposes of 
discussion, he was ready to admit 
its authenticity. 

Mr. Horner said, the noble lord 
had arg rued that only three out of 
the cig! ht letters were e pretended to 
be false; but certainly if he found 
that, of eight documents coming all 
from the same source, three could 
be proved to be forgeries, it would 
create a considerable doubt in his 
L2 mind 
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mind as to the authenticity of the re- 
mainder; and it might be regarded 
asa fair inference that the other five 
were correct, only because their fa- 
brication was not sufficiently made 
out. He was quite sure that if the 
noble Jord himself were to be con- 
vinced that three had been so im- 
posed upon him, he would place no 
confidence in the remainder. With 
regard to the letter of the duke of 
Wellington, he was certainly dest- 
rous to have that produced; but the 
other part of the motion he should 
withdraw. 

Lord Castlereagh said, if the ho- 
nourable. gentleman wished to see 
the originals, he had no doubt he 
conld procure him an oppprtunity 
of exalt minim: r the PTY? $ and he would 
then be convinced that they bore 
upon their face the impossibility of 
their be ing fabricated, 

Mr. Tierney put another ques- 
tion respecting the documents upon 
which lord Wellington's opimon was 
formed. Its obje ct was to know 
whether an} ot those papers which 
lord Castlere avh had read, formed 
a part of - it was sul bmitted to the 
duke of Wellington, and uponwh ich 
his grace An greene ed in his let- 
ter of the 4th wary? To this 
lord Castle bead replied, across the 
table, that he was not prepared to 
affirm that some of those five do- 
cuments were among those upon 
which lord W ellington had tormed 
his opinion. 

The motion for the production 
of lord Wellington’s letter was then 
carried, 

After some further business the 
house adjourned. 

House of lords, May 22.—Lord 
Liverpool presented the following 
message from the prince regent : 

“G. P. R, 

* The prince rege 

name and on the 


Ss 


ot, acting inthe 
half of his ma- 








jesty, thinks it right to inform th 


house of lords, that j IN Consequence 


of the events which have recently oe. 
curred in France, in direct contr. 

vention of the treaties sicned at Py 
ris in the course of the last year, his 
royal highness has thought it neces 
sary, in concert with his majesty4 
allies, to enter into such engage 
ments against the common enemy, 
as may prevent the recurrence of a 
system which experience has shown 
to be mcompatible with the peace 
and security of Eurore. His royd 
highness has ordered copies of the 
treaties concluded with the allies w 
be laid before the house for its infor 
mation; and he confidently relies 
upon the support of his faithful com 
mons, to enable him to fulfil the st 
pulations therein contracted, andto 
take such steps, in conjunction with 


his allies, as may be indhsp vensably| 


necessary at this importan t crisis.” 
The message being read, lor 
Liverpool moved th: ut it sh ould be 
tuken into consider: ation to-morroy¥, 
Earl Grey expiessed a wish t 
know in what state tie count 
was to be considered at pres sent= 
whether in ast te of War or not? 
The earl of Li: verp ool stated, that 
this mess: age WAS a step towar rds the 
underrak “ing ot hostilities, but that 
no embargo had yet been ordered, 
nor had any letter of marque ye 
been Is: ued, nor had any "proceed 
of hostility actually tz iken place. He 
should, however, deceive the noble 
earl and the house, if he did not #¥ 
that this message wasa step (wat 
hostility, the actual commencement 
of which would be determined 5 
considerations of general exp 
ency; but yet this was to be reg 
ed as a message of war, an 
address which he meant to more 
would irnport an approval of 


Wir. 


‘The marquis of Buckingham fet 
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it his duty to submit a motion, in 
consequence of some words con- 
tained in the treaty communicaied 
totheir lordships, by which tlie con- 
tracting parties engaged to main- 
tain certain stipulations concluded 
by the congress at Vienna, He 
therefore moved for an address to 
the regent, praying for a copy of 
the stipulations stated im the first ar- 
ticle of the treaty before the house 
to have been signed and concluded 


by the congress at Vienna, and ° 


which the allies solemnly engaged 
to maintain. 

Lord Liverpool assured the noble 
marquis, that the time was not yet 
come for making that communica- 
tion, as the stipulations alluded to 
tormed no purt of any ratified trea- 
ty. When that ratification should 
take place, those stipulations would 
ef course he made known to their 
lordships, 

Earl Grey observed, that into a 
contest so full of danger and ex- 
pense the country ought not to be 
plunged with the consent of that 
house, without being fully aware 
of the objects of the confederacy. 
With this view, then, he felt that it 
was material to put their lordships 
iN possession of the stipulations re- 
ferred to, and also of the terms 
upon which Louis XVIII. had ac- 
ceded to the alliance, in order to 
understand under what pledye this 
wountry was about to act. A pub- 
Neation had appeared, purporting 
to be the manifesto of that unfor- 
tunate monarch, which contained 

ese remarkable words: —“ The 
powers assembled at congress re- 
Taher that the accession of the 
ms oma XVIII.) should be de- 
dey tas _ new compact which 

tet te am- 
munications t his oa oa 
seemed 0 his majesty — they 

to him the new creden- 
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tials of their respective sovereigns, 
to reside wherever the sole legiti- 
mate sovereign of France was; and 
their powers being authenticated, 
they offered the new treaty of the 
allies to the deliberation and siena- 
ture of the king. Frenchmen, the 
king has deliberated and signed it, 
In this: words alone lis your whole see 
crrity.”’—These words he (lord G.) 
thought at variance with the decla- 
ration annexed to our ratification of 
the treaty alluded to; and therefore, 
previous to the consideration of the 
proposed address, he felt that their 
lordships should be informed of the 
terms upon which t.ouis XVIII. 
had acceded to this treaty. 

The ear] of Liverpool said, that 
the conclusion could not be justified, 
either upon any technical form or 
principle of argument, that the al. 
lusion to the stipulations of congress 
in the first article of the treaty im- 
plied their ratification, or necessa- 
rily connected any consideration of 
these stipulations with the question 
fixed for discussion to-morrow. For 
what was the state of the case? A 
negotiation had commenced at Vi- 
enna, which, if Bonaparte had never 
returned from Elba, would have still 
proceeded, and certain points were 
decided; and was there any thing 
unusual or irregular in the pledge 
that the parties concerned would 
support their decision in concert? 

sut the engagements referred to in 
that decision were distinct from the 
question which the house would be 
called upon to consider to-morrow. 
Those engagements, indeed, would, 
as he had already said, bear in no 
degree upon that question. The 
motion of toemorrow was in fact 
not at all intended to pledge the 
house to any approbation of the pro- 
ceedings of congress, but to support 
the regent in his purpose of resisting 
the common mene in conjunction 
wi 
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with his allies—to consider the ex- 
pediency and the necessity of op- 

sing the present government of 
Tene, With respect to Louis 
XVIII. no act of formal accession 
on the part of that monarch to the 
treaty before the house had been re- 
ceived by his majes:y’s ministers; 
and as to the reported ambiguity 
of the conduct of ministers and the 
allies, in appointing persons to re- 
side at the court of Louis, no such 
ambiguity could be fairly imputed, 
For the principle of the allies stood 
upon plain and simple prounds. It 
was not their object to dictate any 
form of government to France; but 
they certain)y wished for the resto- 
ration of the legit mate sovereign 
of that country, as the best means 
of securing a solid and permanent 
peace; and for the attainment of 
that end they were pledged to co- 
operate within certain limits, For 
they did not intend or desire to in- 
terfere with the exercise of the right 
of the French nation to choose its 
own povernment, and therefore 
they were not bound to Louis 
XVIII, to press his restoration to 
the throne, against the wish of the 
French people. 

The motion was withdrawn— 
Adjourned. 

May 23.—The regent’s message 
having been read, the ear] of Liver- 
_ said he had to submit to the 
rouse the awful question of peace or 
war. After a 24 years hard strug- 
gle, it was indeed highly desirable 
that the country should enjoy the 
blessings of peace; but he would 
ask, ‘*Could we remain at peace 
under the existing circumstances?” 
and this was the question to be con- 
sidered. The justice of a war against 
Bonaparte arose from his resump- 
tion of the French government, in 
direct violation of a solemn treaty. 
It had been said, that this treaty 


had been first violated by the allies; 
but even supposing this to have bees 
the fact, it did not justify him in hig 
conduct—for he had made now 
presentation te ‘he ailies on the sub 
ject; and therefore, not having d& 
manded reparation, he could ne 


obtain redress, Bonaparte, how 
ever, had not evert complained 
such violation tll after his returnt 
France, but had despised such just. 
fication, and deliberately broken the 
treaty of Fontaineblesu, by whid 
he had abdicated the French thro, 
and which was the fundamental com 
dition of a peace W ith Pras ce, and 
the reason why better terfis had 
been yranted to that nation by 8 
allies —The dissolution of Bon 
parte’s povernment was in truth the 
only security for the peace of Ew 
rope, and the essence of the treaty: 
his return to France therefore a 
solved the allies from all obligations 
regarding him, and fully established 
the justice of the war against him. 
— Then as tothe necessity of it, Oe 
whole conduct of that person proved 
that theré could be no security fo 
peace while he wielded the powere 
France—his unbounded «mbitios 
his contempt of every obiigatios 
his treatment of Italy, of Holland 
of Spain, all proved it; neither 
friendship nor submisston stopped 
his career of aggression ; lis this 
of dominion was tbe predominas 
passion of his mind, to which every 
thing, however sacred, was 
to give way; and with sucha oe 
son, peace was impossible.—It 
been asserted that the French 0 
tion had recalled him to the throve 
fe could not admit this. The s 
diery and some discontented pe 
sons had done it. ‘There was ® 
deed every reason to believe that! 
people at large were contented ™% 
the paternal government of 


XVIII. Some persons thought 
= a chang* 
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achange had taken place in the dis- 
ion of Bonaparte; his age had 
esa mentioned as one reason for it; 
bat he was only two years younger 
when he invaded Russia, and it was 
impossible to calculate on a 1% 
insuch a man. ‘Then again a li- 
mited government in France had 
been urged; but a limited govern- 
ment uader a military chieftain, he 
thought, was an absurd and prepo- 
sterous speculation. It was how- 
ever still urged, that a trial at least 
should be made to remain at peace, 
rather than encounter the certain 
evils-of war, But it should be re- 
collected, that Bonaparte had ree 
turned to France when the allies 
were still united in inclination and 
in means; and it was therefore wise 
to make an immediate effort to 
crush the mischief at once, and not 
to give the enemy time to re-create 
his army and establish his power in 
France, Time would disperse the 
confederacy ; and when a war be- 
came necessary (for who could cal- 
culate on Bonaparte’s forbearance 
when in strength ?) it would be dif- 
feult tocollect thescattered powers. 
We had now an opportunity of sup- 
pressing the government of Bona. 
parte, and if we forgo the oppor- 
tanity, it may never arise again. 
~—Ithad been said, that because the 
aliies were willing to treat with Bo- 
naparte at Chatillon, they should 
now treat with him. Then however 
he was the undisputed sovereign of 
France, and had moreover all the 
Strong fortresses in his possession. 
Lhis Was not the case at present; 
._ sea there was evcry rea- 
ler e that great part of the 
ell were averse to him, 
of re of war were in the hands 
re idence; but as far as human 
could ne sement, and dispositions 
the ‘8° twas the opinion of all 
Seat military characters, that 


? 
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we might rely on success) They 
had indeedthealternativé of a fever. 
ish state of suspense—a peace with 
a war establishment—a condition al- 
ready endured by this nation. But 
the favourable moment for war had 
arisen—we could strike effectually, 
and if we delayed to do so, our 
means would cease to exist. Eco- 
nomy ought certainly to be consi- 
dered in the present state of our fi- 
nances ; but peace with a peace es- 
tublishment was out of the question, 
and we should be worse off, when, 
after the expenses of such a peace, 
we should find ourselves goaded into 
a war.—The contest was about to 
commence under the best auspices 
—we had not induced the sovereigns 
to go to waresit was entered upon 
from no motives of ambition, but 
solely for the general security of 
Europe. They had no wish to in- 
jure l’rance, or to dictate a govern. 
ment to that nation. The re-esta- 
blishment of the Bourbons was cer- 
tainlyan object every way desirable; 
he sincerely wished that event, and 
so did the French in the south, the 
west, and the north; but every nae 
tion had a right to choose its own 
government, and no foreign power 
ought to interfere in such choice, 
The nations of Europe could say to 
France, not what government she 
should have, but what she should 
not have, This distinction was clear 
and evident; and the right was ma- 
nifest, as the conditions of peace had 
been more favourable, on account 
of the establishment of a govern- 
ment whose character and good 
faith enabled Europe to look for 
repose.—Their lordships therefore 
would decide, whether there could 
be peacewith Bonaparte, or whether 
his removal would alone produce se- 
curity? Europe had once been dee 
livered by the very means now in 
being, and a selfish policy ought 
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Hot to prevent the crushing of the 
greatest evil which had existed in 
the memory of man, The great 
work was about to be commenced; 
and he trusted that the peace, the 
rights, and the liberties of nations 
would be established on a lasting 
basis.—The nob'e ear) then moved 
an address to the regent, echoing 
the royal messape. 

Earl Grey observed, that when 
wrongs were inflicted or danger 
threatened, it was held by the best 
writers on public law, that a de- 
mand of reparation should precede 
an appeal to arms. No such de- 
mand had been made in the present 
case; and if we possessed the right 
ot going to war, it must arise from 
the violation of some treaty. The 
treaty of Paris, the fundamental 
principle of which was the abdica- 
tion of Bonaparte, had been vio- 
lated: but we must not always dis- 
cuss abstract principles: we must 
look to circumstances, and the di- 
stinctions which the progiess of so- 
ciety bas mtroduced; and it is not 
every danger which would entitle us 
to interfere in the affairs of nations, 
The personal character, however, 


of Bonaparte is now the ground of 


alarm ; but ts it sufficient to demand 
Our interposition? Was ever such 
a prn ciple betore heard of mm mo. 
dern times? N 's Itaumust be searched 
for in barbarous aves, and we must 
gro back, as the late lord Loughbo 
rough once did, to the case of Re. 
grulus, to ancient times for a prece- 
dent. But pe sonal objections were 
ls tor 


no grounds 
mstenece y aN «al 


re=the 


mere @€x- 
biatious and war. 
like severe’ Tf Cannot give any such 
right, ind for this simple Treason, 
that he is a mor 
ease, auc, 


ai, subject ta dis- 
ath—-from which 
you may have suthcient security to 
induce you to maintain the relations 


of peace.—-Dut have the allics them. 
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or Sicyes, and we should have 








AND 


selves not been guilty of any breagh 
of treaty? was the stipulated pep, 
sion paid to Bonaparte? was bis 
property and that of his family ig 
France not setzed ? was it not im 
tended to deprive his wife and gy 
of the duchies of Parma and Pl. 
centia? all in scandalous violation 
of the treaty of Fontainebleau! A 
demand of reparation ought cep 
tainly to have been made; but wha 
say Grotius and Vattel? They en 
pressly say, that the non-perform 
ance gives the injured party theop 
tion either to negotiate for redres, 
or to hold the treaty utterly void, 
Hie would therefore say, that asthe 
allies had refused to pertorm the ste 
pulated conditions, Bonaparte had 
a right to consider himself as ab 
solved from the condition of hisab 
dication, and to proceed as his 
judgement decided. The nobleeatl 
had indeed asserted, that Bonaparte 
never complained of this violational 
the treaty; but in his proclamation 
from Bourgoing it would be seen 
that he had expressly declared that 
those violations had restored himto 
his throne and to his rights; and 
he further added, that he feareda 
removal from the asylum he bad 
chosen. The noble earl seemed by 
bis gestures to deny there was aay 
foundation for such fear; but would 
he say that it had not been sugges 
ed by ‘l’alleyrand, and that Bon 
parte had not good ground for sue 
picion?—— By the treaty of Fom 
tainebleau, Bonaparte abdicated his 
throne ; and by the treaty of Pam 
peace was given to Europe im co 
sequcnee, and ce rtain secu ities Were 
netthen enforced. What then wa 
he obligation contracted by the 
French people? They were not co® 
heed to any particular government 
they might have chosen Massena @ 
Ney, or Caulaincourt, or Carnot, 
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right of inteference : how far then 
were the allies justified in insisting 
upon the removal of Bonaparte 
merely on personal grounds ? His 
abdication is not specifically refer- 
red to in the treaty: but then secu- 
sities had not been insisted upon, by 
reason of the return of the Bour- 
bons: he therefore contended, that 
the whole extent of the right of this 
country was to demand. such secu- 
rities—the securities they had so re- 
linguished. If we contend for more, 
we must contend for what the noble 
earl does not stipulate for, —the re- 
storation of the Bourbons.— ‘The 


expediency of a war was another 


thing, Burke, whose speeches and 
writings Were a magazine of argu- 
ments for and against almost every 
question, had stated, that neither a 
profitable wrong nor an unprofit- 
able right would justify a war—or 
m other words, that expediency 
alone was to be considered. Does 
the present condition of things make 
a war expedient? If they would 
have treated with Ney, or Massena, 
or Caulaincourt, is the difference of 
France under Bonaparte so great as 
to authorize war? A declaration 
had been issued at Vienna, which 
declared that Bonaparte had for- 
leited his legal title to existence, 
that he was put out of the pale of 
society, and was liable to public ven- 
geance. What could possibly be the 
meaning of such phrases, but that 
the savage principle of assassination 
was inculcaied? It had, he knew, 
been denied, and he was glad to find 
"was; but the enemy had derived 
great advantage from its promul- 
gation, Supposing, however, that 
rata eit th 
as dreadful; for Bona- 

parte musi either be overthrown en- 
bet eo ae be completely 
of thine 4 us Was a fearful state 
‘gs—we were not to make 
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truce or peace with a man who com- 
manded the resources of a mighty 
nation! Disgrace and degradation 
might ensue, for events could not 
be controlled nor victories ensured. 
After such a declaration against Bo- 
naparte, should he triumph, what 
hope would there be for the allies? 
What hope indeed for us, with our 
diminished resources and harassed 
population? Ought not this view 
of things to make us pause? Oris 
it true, that after the glorious tri- 
umphs we have obtained, and after 
France has been limited to her 
old dimensions, we are not secure 
against the power, the rapacity, the 
ambition, of one single individual ? 
As to the internal state of France, 
said by the noble earl to be so fa- 
vourable to the Bourbons, he would 
ask whence came the information on 
the subject ?—It came from a ma- 
nifestly interested source ; and as to 
the proclamations of the French go- 
vernment, it was well known that 
governments had frequently objects 
to gain by making certain distur- 
bances! ‘The formidable convul- 
sions, during the revolution, had 
been put down by the existing go- 
vernment, which was never more 
energetic and formidable than at 
that very period. In fact, when 
every thing is quiet, it is clear that 
very little freedom preyails, as all 
history shows: and if dissensions 
really prevail in France, a foreign 
war was undoubtedly not the best 
means to foster them, But as far 
as his information went, the Bour- 
bons were not only unpopular with 
the military, but also with the effec- 
tive population. ‘lhe marquis de 
Chabanes himself admitted, that 
only the clergy, the old nobility, 
and the emigrants, were for Louis; 
the military and the possessors of the 
national property being inimical’to 
him. ‘The noble earl however con, 
tended 
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tended otherwise, but what washis &ce, If, therefore, success was with 


authority? Bonaparte landed with difficulty obtained when Bonapare a 
a handiull of men~-be went con- was so c¢ m paratively weak, What ma 
stantly before his troopr—and he - right had we to calculate uponit di 
everywhere presented himself tothe when he was evidently strong? The ae 
people on his journey, who always alles had not in fact the same Le 
received him with acclamations! mea ns NOW as before. WouldSwes hot 
At Lyons, and other places, the den, S} pain » and Portugal COM. mu 
national guards as well as the recuse butetuthe war? Austria, Prussia ven 
lars jomed him, The whole po- and y Rusia; were to be paid five erti 
pulation had in fact openly ex rss. millions fo cheir aid; and the king in 
ed their satisfaction at his tevern. of Wirtemberg and others wanted can 
Then as to the French military, ir some of the eolden eggs which the the 
should be recollected that they had great goose of Europe has been 9 be 
been taken indiscriminately by the long laying. Then again, is the onl 
conscription, from all classes of the duke of W ellin gton at the head a he 
people, and therefore their senti- the gallant army he before com tot 
ments were in a great deyree those manded, or had the disastrous war ly 
of the nation at large, which intruch with America reduced its ranks? do 
was a military nation, ‘he spirit Willthe30,000Saxons fight against Fr 
of the army existed throughout France, when it is trom Dresden pe 
France, as the present procee dings that Bonaparte is welcomed back, -— 
of the French government, who and when marshal Blucher is Oblie pe 
were confidently putting arms. into Re ‘<dto punish with death, to keep pil 
every body’s hands, sufficiently them in his ranks? Will Italy rise € 
proved. Two millions of armed against the foe, after the scenes at th 
men must be deemed a formidable Genoa and at Geneva? Poland tos Bi 
power ; and the principles upon must be watched and kept dows, pe 
which the war was to be undertaken and perhaps ‘urkey. Seeing that v! 
would only serve to unite the whole my lord Castlereagh had set himself gi 
population, as had been shown be- up as a judge over independent m 
tore. If then we had nothing to sovereigns, and offered Saxony p 
hope from the internal state of Prussia—to Prussia, who had taken m) 
France, what did the confe ae acy Hanover from its cld alls —and 01 
promise? ‘The French army was that he had talked so much of the u 
nearly annihilated in Russia, yet dangerous pantaiensat Rete h 

another arose at Lutven; andalter there no fears of jealousies og 
his defeat at Leipsic, Bonaparte among the grand allies themselves! n 
mustered in France 155,000 men, —But then Bon: iparte is a fal ithless a 
with which he for some time baf- character, a traitor, an assassith t 
fled and opposed $40,000 victorious No one liked his former career less t 
troops, by whom he was attacked than himself (earl Grey ), nor r would , 
on every side; and at last, it was any one more eagerly resist him on I 
by a narrow accident that the allies proper occ asions—but ts all change t 


were successful. What were now impossible? Have not men wlio | 
Bonaparte s means? What with waded in blood at last retired 10 
‘en at ’ r) t) . 

the returned prisoners, released gare private life? But allowing that | 
rwsons, &e, &c. his regular army change was to be looked for from 


m 


ist NOW amounttoat least: 300,000 his deneshion, was none to be e 
men, besides national guards, &e. pected trom his policy? Has no 
) his 
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is exile given him opportunity of 
ae on his past errors, and 
may he not fe el] the necessity of 
doptinz another course, and‘leav- 
it rt yitwhicao bascost himsomuch? 
Hehas also undergone great fatigue 
both bodily and ment: uly: his frame 
must be compas and he ts fast ad- 
vancing to a period of life when ex- 
ertion becomes painful. These are 
in some respects minor pr nts ; but 
cin no security be derived from 
them, and ought not the chances to 
be considered 2—eSecurity: was our 
only legitimate ol ject. Bonaparte, 
he verily ty lieved, was compe ‘led 
— for peace, and he had strong. 
f ex] messed that wish Was that 
done to please his army? But the 
French army, tn his opinion, desired 
peace as well as the I’rench people. 
—~Yhough much was not to be exe 
pected from sudden and new com- 
puations, still the French were com- 
pelled to form their constitution on 
the best modelthey could fnd—the 
British ; and 
eace was to be found in that esta- 
dishment. Carnot and others had 
given ample proofs of their attach- 
ment to real freedom, and Bona- 
parte would be watched by’ such 
men. <A peace est aaeprcaneeinn even 
a large scale was noth hing: like 
the expenseofwar, On the whole, 
he wo ald | have government act on 
the principles of t he treaty of Chau- 
mont; he would form defensive 
allia ance » and not enter upon an in- 
terminable war, ‘The Ron rbons, he 
thought, were rey pulsivetoall l’rance, 
and the overthrow of the present 
tuler, if achieved, would not lead 
to tranquillity. America, too, was 
hot likely to remain pacinc if war 
we place » for the peace with her 
. ieabuie nothing .— Bonaparte, 
bea deen sgn of the slave trade, 
anew character t) Nis 
é°verament, and had proved by it 
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that our ne-rotiator was wrong when 
he stated that the abolition could 
not be brought about by Louis 
from the opposition of the French 
people.—The persuasions to peace 
were powerful on all sides, Look to 
injured Saxony—look to Ircland— 
and pause before you plunge the 
nation into a war which offers no 
expectation of advantage :— 

“ —Onur present lot appears 

“ For happy, though but ill; for ill, net 

worst, 
“Ifwe procure not to ourselves mere 


woe, 

The noble lord concluded by mov- 
ing an amendment, “ To thank his 
royal highness for his gracious mes- 
sape, and to assure him of the firm 
determination of the house to sup- 
port all such measures as his royal 
highness might think it necessary 
to enter into for the safety and ho- 
nour of the crown, and the preser- 
vation of and intimate concert with 
his allies, to protect the rights of 
wll; and that the house would, as 
fur as possible, enable his royal 
highness to make good all the en- 
gagements his royal highness might 
enter into with such views ; but that 
it would not be justified in giving 
its approb bation to those measures 
which had been adopiec in conse- 
quence of negotiations at Vienna, 
of which the honse is tot: a unin 
formed, ‘That while they were 
willing to second the views of his 
royal highness in any exertion to 
maintain the equilibrium of Europe, 
they felt bound to protest against 
the principle of the war, commenced 
upon the grounds of dictating to 
France who shoald be her ruler, as 
unjust, fraught with danger, anc 
admittin ig of no alternative but the 
utter destructionof Napoleon’s pow- 
er, or a humiltating abandonment 
of the object of the war. That the 
house felt. great satisfaction in an- 
derstanding that hostilities had net 

yet 
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yet been commenced, and hoped 
that his royal highness would open 
new necortions with his allies, for 
the purpose of better securing the 
safety of the country and the inter- 
ests of the allies, than by the decla- 
ration of the 18th of March, or the 
treaty concluded consequently on 
the 25th of the same month.” 

Ear) Bathurst contended that the 
return of Bonaparre to France was 
alone an ample ground for war with 
bim. He said earl Grey had low- 
ered the allied force and increased 
that of the enemy, and that he had 
forgotten to mention the aid which 
would be supplied by the king of 
the Netherlands. 

Lord Grenville was of opinion 
that Bonaparte was the common 
enemy of Europe, and that ministers 
were doing their duty in the course 
they were taking : the moment that 
the treaty was violated by the re- 
torn of Bonaparte to power, that 
moment we had a just right to go 
to war: there was no option left: 
it was altogether a matter of neces- 
sity, for it was impossible to rely on 
the professions of the French ruler, 

Ou a division there appeared for 
the amendment, 44—Against it, 
156-—Majority for war, 112—Ad- 
yourned. 

House of commons, May 25.— 
Lord Castlereagh called the atien- 
tion of the house to the regent’s mes. 
sage in a speech of some leneth, but 
which it is altogether unnecessary 
to detail, as almost every argument 
he used for the war was the same 
as those urged by ] rad Liverpoo] in 
the other house, the substance of 
which we hav e caretuliy given, He 
stated, however, that he had that 
morning exchanged with the Aus. 
trian ambassador the ratification of 
the treaty of March 25, so that 
treaty was complete on all sides; 
and his imperial majesty had also 
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accepted the declaration of the Bri. 
tish government respecting the Sth 
article of that treaty, and had rm 
solved to act in pertect concert with 
the allies in Opposing the “Vern. 
mentof Napoleon Bonaparte. —The 
noble lord also read a document, 
which he contended was completely 
descriptive of the character of that 
man, and fully proved how impos 
sible it was for him to succumb 
to his destiny, and to submit to 
disappointments. The document 
Was written ata moment when he 
was placed between marshals Blu. 
cher and Schwartzenbereg ; and fore. 
seeing his danger, he directed his 
minister t> conclude a treaty, but 
to take care that he might be able to 
break it. Here the noble lord read 
the document, which was as folk 
lows :—=** Translation of a letter 
from the duke of Bassano to the 
duke of Vicenza, in the cypher of 
the emperor with his ministers 
March 19, 1814.—Sir,—Your ex- 
cellency will have received, or will 
doubtless in the course of to-day re 
ceive, the dispatch from Rheims of 
which M. Frochot was the bearer, 
and which was accompanied by a 
letter from the emperor.—The em- 
peror desires that you would avoid 
explaining yourself clearly upon 
every thing which may relate to des 
livering up the fortresses of Ante 
werp, Mayence, and Alexandria, if 
you should be obliged to consent to 
those cessivis ; his majesty intend. 


ing, even though he should have 
ratified the treaty, to be guided by 
the military situation of affairs. 
Wait till the Jast moment. The 
bad faith of the allics in respect to 
the capitulations of Dresden, Dant- 
zic, and Gorcum, authorizes us t0 
endeavour not to be duped. Retery 
therefore, these quesuions to a mili« 
tary arrangement, as was done at 
Presburg, Vienna, and Tilsit. ‘His 
majesty 
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majesty desires that you would not 
lose sight of the disposition which 
he will feel not to deliver up those 
three keys of France, if military 
events, on which he 1s willing still 
to rely, should permit him not to do 
so, even if he should have signed 
the cession of all these provinces. 
Ina word, his majesty wishes to be 
able, after the treaty, to be guided 
by existing circumstances, to th 
lat moment, He orders you to 
burn this letter as soon as you have 
read it.’"—That the authenticity of 
this letter (said lord C.) would be 
denied by the enemy as usual, there 
was no manner of doubt. The sy- 
stem of falsehood was as much in- 
corporated with their system as vio- 
lence and rapacity, and the decep- 
tion and concealment which were 
practised on the public mind in 
France were almost incredible, 
Here the noble lord mentioned, that 
while he was at a town in France, m 
the eagly part of 1814, he happened 
to read an address, purporting to 
come from the irhabitants, which 
they told him was an entire fabrica- 
tion. He would ask whether a sy- 
stem formed on fraud and decep- 
tion, such as that exhibited by the 
French government, was likely to 
be permanent?—The noble lord 
concluded with moving an address 
to the prince regent, assuring his 
royal highness of their cordial sup- 
port in the measures he may take 
in Conjunction with his allies against 
the common enemy. 

Lord G. Cavendish coincided in 
that part of the address which re- 
commended concert and co opera- 
tion with our allies; but he could 
not consent to plunge this coun- 
th war, the only object of 
of the e to overturn the power 
Eaet sent sovereign of France. 

aiming these @ews, the noble 
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Jord proposed an amendment to the 
address, expressing “the willingness 
of the house to concur with the 
prince regent in the measures which 
may be necessary for the safety of 
the country at the present crisis, 
and for preserving an intimate con- 
cert with the powers of the conti- 
nent; but at the same time acquaint- 
ing his royal highness, that to com- 
mence a war for the mere purpose 
of excluding an individual from the 
government of a country, appears 
unjust and unwise, and leaving us 
no alternative between the total de- 
struction of that government, and 
the disgrace of being at last com- 
pelled to treat with it in the event 
of failure.” 

Mr. J. Smith seconded the mo- 
tion. He urged the dangers of a 
war with France, and the financial 
difficulties of this country, as plead- 
ing loudly for peace. 

Mr. Grattan heartily approyed 
of the address. He said, among 
other things, that this was the very 
time to put down the French ruler ; 
that the French people were averse 
to him; that he only pretended to 
give them liberty to answer his 
selfish ends; that no treaty would 
bind him; that nader him all 
France was corrupted ; and that it 
was impossible to confirm in the 
heart of Europe a military domi- 
nation, founded on a triumph over 
civil rights, which had made the 
experiment of governing a great 
nation without any religion, and 
which aimed at,governing Europe 
by means ef breaking oaths and de- 
posing the king. Such a proceed¢ 
ing would degrade the honour of 
England ; and when we ceased te 
be first, we must be last: when we 
descended from ofr exalted rank, 
we should become nothing. | 

Sir F. Burdett admired the elo- 
quence 
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wence of the right honourable gen- 
ae but thought his exazgera- 
tions equal to those imputed to the 
Freach. He had not convinced 
him of the justice or the expediency 
of this war. The detestable prin- 
ciple of the assassination of Bona- 
parte was held out.—The allies 
enemennres had shown but very lite 
tle faith. They had in twenty year: 
repeatedly broken their treaties with 
Bonaparie and with us,thouch they 
had sometimes been all tn alliance 
with us, and at others all in alliance 
with him. Russia had opposed us 
in anarmed neutralicy arains: what 
we called our maritime rights ; 
Prussia had seize d on those heredi- 
tary dominions of the king of En- 
land, which we had converted into 
a kingdom. As to viewsof liberty 
rom Bona parte, what hopes of li- 
berty, religious or cis 1, were to be 
found in the conduct of the allies? 
Recollect the invasion of Poland, 
the destruction of its gover — 
and the scones of carnage and blood 
nd the march of the 
allies to ate Ly ra same game in 
France. Was not the name of the 
Bourbons formerly synonymous in 
this country with perfidy? One 
historian speaking of Louis XIV. 
said, that he never wanted a pre- 
tence to break treaties. The French 
emperor and the other sovereigns 
were much upon a par on this sub- 
ject, and he was sorry to say, that 
on the breaking the peace of A- 
Mict Ss, the groun ds ot war by this 
country were not pla ed SO As Lo Jus- 
tify us. All the crimes committed 
could not be i: npute 1 to Bonaparte, 
All the other great continental pow- 
ers were a so randizin ¢ themse ves, 
and obliteratin: sm. er states, and 
handing over millions of people to 
different goveruments, Saxony 
was, without regard to her rights, 


that ensued, 
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consigned over to Prussia, Every 
small power that bore a name thy 
looked like freedom was cbliterated, 
We went first to war to assist th 
Dutch about the opening of the 
Scheldt, and now we hud done 
what was most abhorrent to them, 
by placing them under a king, ‘and 
of our own making. Was he the 
public choice ?—In fact, Bonaparte 
would from these sings nstances and 
alliances in Belgium, in Holland, 
in Saxony, in Genoa, in Italy, and 
in Poland, if opportunity occurred 
to avail himselt of then. In this 
rotten state, all Europe saw decla. 
rations broken in the most sh ee 
lessmanner. He cou!d not pretend 
to prophesy on the events of war, 
but at any rate, we should entailon 
ourselves incalculable burthens. It 
was said that Bonaparte seized 
Spain, and established the worst of 
despotism. What had _ happened 
in Spain? Good God! We had 
engaged in treaties, which tf not ie 
terally binding us to her freedom, 
leay gued us with the wee ots. We 
took them by the hand, praised their 
valour, fought side by side with 
them, for an object common to Et 
glish and Spaniards, had ail ther 
resources at command, and they 
submitted to an English commané 
er, How did we perfo rm OUT eh 
garements? We abandoned them, 
and even gave money io the odi- 

ous and peg wee tyrant Ferd 
nand VII. to subvert the constitl 
tion; and he had persecuted the pe 
triots, one of whom was even Ge 
nied refuge in an English fortress 
He believed the military despoust 
in France was more ple: ising to the 
foreign powers than a free constitte 
tion, and perhaps was so also to oUF 
government, Believing that ever 
people had a right to choose their 


own government, h@ was uit 
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for forcing liberty or despotism on 
France, by war; aud wishing to 
groid a war on such a principle of 
‘aterference, he should vote for the 
amendment. 

Mr. W. Wynne argued, that the 
past history of Bonaparte fully 
proved him to be incompetent to 
any thing like the spirit of an ho- 
gourable engagement. 

Messrs. Ponsonby, Plunket, Tier- 
ney, and others spoke on the subject 
when the house divided—Avainst 
the amendment, 331—For it, 92 
—Majoity for war, 229.—<d- 
journed, 

Mav 26.—The house went into 
a committee of supply, when 

Lord Castlereagh began with a 
description of the means with which 
the war against France was aboat 
to be commenced. He cuaid, that 
the vast exertions now making by 
ali the powers of the 
satisiy every one, that our sudsiglies 
cannot supply the motive which 
impels them to action, nor cover 


ies” ; 
more than a comparatively small 


th ba< a . - 
continent muse 


prop tion arthe atfengant expense. 
Yhe amount of the pecuniary aid 
about to be advanced to the three 
great powers lor the present year 
was $,000,0001. By the treaty on 
which this sum is supplied, Austria, 
Russia, and Prussia, are bound to 
bring each 150,000 men into the 
Beld.) Eneland is to furnish a force 
of the same extent, or, failing to do 
Uiis, to make up her contingent in 
money at the rate of 20/, for every 
mMiantry, and $0/. for every cavalry 
soldier, The allies, however, have 
not confined thems#lves to brineine 
into the field merely the 150,000 
men specified in the treaty. Aus- 
tria, exclusive of a force of 150,000 
men employed in Italy, which alone 
would have satisfied the treaty, 
had armies to the same extent on 
the Upper Rhine about to act 
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against France. The emperor of 
Russia had put in motion an army 
of 225,000 men under general Bar- 
clay de Tolli, which was expected 
to arrive on the Rhine as complete 
in numbers as it Was when it quit- 
ted the Russian frontier; and he had 
sionified to the prince regent, that 
an additional force of 150,000 men, 
under general Wittgenstein, was 
assembled; and would forthwith 
march against France, if the exi- 
geicies of the campaign should 
muke this measure necessary; and 
the whole of these corps are repre. 
sented to be ina state of military 
efficiency that never was surpassed. 
Prussia, instead of the contingent 
she was bound to furnish by the 
treaty, hed put ia motion 236,000 
men, ‘The forces to be furnished 
by Bavaria, Wirtemberg, Baden, 
Saxony, Hanover, the Hanse'Towns, 
and the smaller states onthe Rhime, 
amount to 150,000 more, To these 
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of this statement was, that no less 
than a million and eleven thousand 
men were now advancing to the 
frontiers of France. The subordi- 
nate states it was proposed to assist, 
by distributing among them that 
sum which may be due from En- 
gland to complete.the contingent 
which she had engaved to furnish, 
Thus, supposing she should not 
augment her army beyond 50,000 
men, which tt was assumed would 
be the extent of her co-operation in 
men in the present campaiga, the 
difference to be paid in aid of the 
exertions of Bavaria, Wirtemberg, 
and the other powers above enume- 
rated, would be 2,500,000/. While 
with forces so greatly augmented 
the allies prepare to advance upon 
Bouaparte; Lord Castlereagh. re- 
marked 
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marked with satisfaction, that it 
would no longer be necessary to se- 
parate their armies, as formerly, to 
waste and besiege the strong places 
which he had garrisoned in every 
part of Europe, and which had 
subsisted armies without expense to 
France, which required to be watch- 
ed by superior numbers of the al- 
lies, The situation of things he de- 
scribed to be now completely re- 
versed. Those stron Juadisbsing 
in the hands of the allies, they can 
pour their undivided masses into 
the very heart of France. On its 
frontier they possess some of the 
strongest places in Europe,on which, 
im the event of meeting with a check, 
they could securely retire, without 
being exposed to those calamities to 
which a defeated army in other cir- 
cumstances would be exposed. A 
strong barrier had been erected on 
that frontier, of the Netherlands, 
which it might be expected the 
French would attempt to penetrate; 
and, when behind this it was recol- 
lected the allies possessed Antwerp, 
Bergen-op-Zoom, Breda, and: Mae. 
stricht, it may, the noble lord con- 
tended, be assumed that never 
could Europe engage in a just canse 
with fairer prospects of success, or 
with less grounds for apprehension, 
even in defeat. Under those cir- 
cumstances, therefore, he should 
conclude with moving that there be 
five millions granted to his majesty, 
to enable him to make good his en- 
gagements with the three great con- 
tinental powers, Russia, Prussia, 
and Austriz. 

Mr. Whitbread said, every body 
must be aware that it was the in- 
tention of ministers to embark all 
the powers of Europe against Bo- 
naparte, and to pay them all. If 
the whole nation, as well as the 
house, in its madness, were devoted 
te war, they must think the subsidy 
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extremely modetate.  Notwith 
standing what had been said, he 
would insist that the real object 
of the subsidy and the war, was 
the restoration of the Bourbons, 
The invasion of the French terri. 
tory was resolved on. But suppose 
this invasion should be repelled, 
and that the allies do not establish 
themselves in France, was it to be 
believed that these five millions 
would be sufficient for more than 
one year? It was easy to put so 
many Men upon paper, and to argue 
that the war must be concluded in 
ayear. But supposing Bonaparte 
to be killed within the year, did it 
necessarily follow that the contest 
would beatanend? Wewere brought 
into a condition of paying the price 
of all the iniquities that we had pre. 
tended to deplore; and when the 
noble lord tells us that he was ne- 
gotiating in an entrenched camp, 
on account of the jealousies that ex- 
isted among the allied powers, what 
are we to think of the conduct of 
those powers, of the bad faith of one 
of whom he records an instance? 
Austria, it seemed, after borrowing 
a large loan from this country, had 
no intention or idea of repaying 
one farthing of it. There was also 
the Dutch loan, the interest of 
which we were to take upon our 
selves, because Russia either would 
not or could not pay it. The inter 
est had been paid upon it till withe 
in the last four or five years, since 
which time it had ceased, and now 
we, the people of England, were t 
pay the interest; and what wasa 
thousand times more horrid 10 
think of, we were paying the price 
of the blood which the empress of 
Russia had shed in Poland. A 
more horrible transaction than this 
could never have been contem- 
plated even by Bonaparte himselt. 


We were told that we had one me 
ion 








ithe 


Hon of men in the field, and that 


one half of France was in a state ol 


revolt; why, then, might not these 
men stand by, and let the insurrec- 
tion work its way? But the noble 
lord and his colleagues seem to be 
convinced that it was necessary to 
give the powers of Europe one com- 
mon object to figrbt about, to pre- 
vent them from falling upon one 


CHAPT 
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another. It was against this mad- 
ness of rushing into war that he 
should take the only method that 
remained to him, and divide the 
committee on the question before 
them. 

Many other members spoke: after 
which the house divided. For the 
motion, 160—Against it, 16—Ma- 
jority, 14t—Adjourmed. 





ER VI. 


Lord Alithorpe on the Prince Regent’s Delts—Lord Laucerdale on the Earl of 


f 


doseberry's Divorce Bil—Army L£stimates—Apprentices—Ordnance Esti- 
mates—Russian Delt— Lord Daral-y on the War with Anericaml realy 
with Holland—Ru loet— Prince Regent's Mess ver specling the Duke of 


/ 


Weilington——Civil Lis'—Preposed Alowaunce to the Dake oj Cumberiand— 


i 


Thanis 9 the Duke of Tork— MM ul- Houses— Marquis of Liavistack on Mr. 
Whiter ead—Concluston of tbe Se $sSion. 


OUSE of commons, May Sl. 
—Lord Althorpe described 
at length the nature of the grant of 


100,0002 to the prince regent, and 


contended that it could legally only 
be applied to the outfit, whereas it 
had been applied to the payment of 
the prince of Wales’s debts. The 


ss - “Eee. , 1: 
novie iord entered into the supyect 


. She meen en? } ' . 
Ot the prince § debts, adverted io 


We move in which the matter had 


previously been treated by the noble 


lord (Casticreagh), and said a des 
lusion had been practised on the 
house—the money had been obtatn- 
ed for one object and applied to 


another; he therefore moved— 


“aT . 
That a committee be appointed 


to inquire into the application of 
100,00 4. granted by parliament to 
He prince regent, by the 52d of the 
king, to defray the expenses of as- 
suming the royal authority; and 


= said committee have the 
| we 


power to send for and examine pie 
pers and persons.” 

Lord Castlereagh hoped the 
house would notsutterthe noblelord 
to lull the house with the word “ ne 
quiry;” for, if the committee were 
appointed, it meant neither more 
nor less than to convey a direct 


censure on the application of a cers 
tain sum of money by the prince 
regent, 


le dented any unprovi- 
dent expenditure of the civil list, 
which was presumed to have take: 
place and put forward asthe ground 
of the motion. ‘The fact was direetly 
the reverse. Dy the arrangement 
made in the commencement of the 
present reign, by which his majesty 
accepted a specific sum voted by 
parliament, instead of certain reve. 
nues which supplied the civil list of 
George the Second, there was a 


saving to the public of at least 
10,000,000/. 


This he should prove 


M by 
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by documents communicated to the 
committee above stairs by order of 
the house.—He would ask then, 
was there any ground for supposing 
the civil list was in such a state as 
to call for an inquiry? But it was 
said no estimate had been given of 
the application of the 100,000/. which 
was the subject of this motion, He 
would answer, that according to the 
direction of the act, it was applied to 
the charges incidenttohisroyal high- 
ness’s assuming the royal authority; 
charges considered much greater 
by the necessary expenses of the year 
in which his royal highness had been 
restricted regent, and for which no 
yublic provision had been made, 
but were defrayed out of his royal 
highness’s property as prince of 
Wales, If his royal highness, for 
the security of his property as prince 
of Wales, had sold out every thing, 
or consigned it to trustees, on as- 
suming the reins of government, 
the public would have had to pro- 
vide an establishment of horses, 
carriages, furniture, wine, &c. 
amounting, not to 100,000/, but to 
several hundred thousand pounds! 
Sut of this 100,0007, the sum of 
97,000/, was appled to small debts 
©! his io il highness, which to the 
amount of SO,OOOL had been con- 
tracted within the year. The noble 
lord concluded with observing, that 
the 50,000/ voted tor hisroyal high- 
ness’s debts had been so applied, 
and this sum of 100,000/ was ap- 
plied strictly within the intention 
of the act to the charges of his royal 
highness’s assumption of the sove- 
reign authority. 

| Mr. Trerney said, the real ques- 
bon was, whether the 100,000/ 
nad been voted in contormity to the 
act. He was appealed to by the 
noble lord as having been present 


ata itte given by the prince wher 





H AND 


this sum was voted. He certainly 
remembered that fete ; it was the 
last time he had been at Carltog 
House. He had since lost his tick. 
et. But he denied that the prince 
Was at any increased expense during 
the year of his restricted regency ; 
and he would ask, was it a decent 
argument of the noble lord to sug. 
gest,that the prince of Wales should 
sell his wine and hire hts furniture 
to the prince regent? He (Mr. T,) 
had no doubt the prince would be 
the first to disclaim such a proceed. 
ing, But would the prince havea 
right to sell his property, as sug. 
gested by the noble lord? Had 
not Carlton House, and every thing 
belonging to it, been made royal 
property by the parliamentary ar 
rangement for paying his royal 
highness’s debts? ‘lhe right ho- 
nourable gentleman next proceeded 
to animadvert on the answer of Mr, 
Grey, secretary to the trustees who 
had applied this sum, and described 
it as a deliberate insult to the house, 
This sum, he contended, was 1m 
propriated by act of parliament,and 
that impropviation had been vie 
lated. It the house shut its eyes 
such a violation in a higher quate 
ter, they could no longer visit with 
merited reprehension the same mi& 
conduct in persons of an humbler 
description, He looked upon it 
as a silly argument, that horses 
carriages, furniture, must hare 
been purchased for the prince me 
gent. Did the noble lord mean ® 
say that his royal highness was not 
provided with those articles before 
he was called to exercise the ro 

functions, or that the prince reget 
must purchase them from the prinee 
ot Wales? It was always his (Mr. 
T.’s) wish, that his royal highnes*’ 
debts should be paid, in order that 
he might assume the reins of g 
ve 
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yornment with his royal mind per- 
fectly at ease. But ministers then 
resented any discovery of the state 
of his affairs, probably with a view 
to having a secret which it would 
be in their power to reveal, and also 
to atone for their conduct to his 
roval hichness in 1795, by their be- 
haviour at a time when he had itin 
his power to give them places. 
The present case was certainly one 
that called for inquiry, and the com- 
missioners ought to be examined as 
to the mode of the application of 
the 100,0001., which he believed 
would be found to be the work of 
acabal, If an examination should 
not take place, the people of En- 
gland would say that the house was 
wholly indifferent to the burthens 
of the people, though each man was 
made to pay a tenth of his income, 
Upon the present question the cha- 
racter of the house was more at 
stake than upon any other, as it 
would be said that those who should 
vote against inquiry were paying 
court tothe crown. In the present 
state of the country every man 
should be convinced that he did not 
pay one farthing more than was ine 
dispensably necessay v3 allhe want 
ed was a committee; but not like 
that on the civil list, most of the 
members of which had been men in 
otheial situations, Should inquiry 
be refused, suspicion would work 
on the public mind, and consequent- 
ly do more mischief than any in- 
gury possibly could do. : 

Mr, Leach said, it was of no con- 
sequence whether the sum had been 
applied in the manner prescribed 

Y parliament, or to discharge 
claims that had been sanctioned by 
open Now the application 
ait M. annually had been sanc- 
pone dyemtiamaent to liquidate 
arene of . onan y so much of the 

001, having been ap- 
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plied in that manner, a saving of 
50,0002. for one year would take 
piace. For these and various other 
reasons he was decidedly against 
the motion. 

Mr. W. Wynne had never heard 
a speech that was more directly 
against the privilege of parliament, 
the control of that house over the 
public money, and the very sub- 
stance of the constitution, than that 
of the honourable and learned gen- 
tleman who had just sat down, as 
it was a high misdemeanor to apply 
money in any other way than that 
for which it had been voted by part- 
liament. 

Mr. Ponsonby observed, that pars 
liament knew nothing of the prince’s 
debts; but even had they been 
sanctioned by the house, that would 
be no justification of such conduct 
at the present. For himself, he al- 
ways wished that the house had 
known of the prince’s debts, and he 
was sure there could have been but 
one opinion as to the propriety of 
discharging them, ‘The question 
had been termed one of form; but 
it involved those. rights for which 
our ancestors had fought and bled. 
When Charles I, could raise no 
more moncy illegally, by means of 
prostitute lawyers and unprincipled 
judges, he came to parliament and 
said, Give me money, and your own 
commissioners shall manage it. 
The control over the public mos 
ney in the hands of the house of 
commons was of the very essence of 
the British constitution, and the ba- 
sis of our liberty. 

The solicitor general contended 
that the law had not been violated, 
and that there had been no misape 
plication to call for a committee, 
which in other words would be an 
unmerfted censure onhis royal high- 
ness the prince regent. 

Lord Milton gave notice, that in 
M2 the 
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the event of the motion of the ho- 
nourable gentleman being nega- 
tived, he ould submit the follow. 
ing resolution :—** That it appears 
to this house that 100,0004. granted 
to his royal highness the prince of 
Wales by the 57th of the king, 
cap, 9. was made over to commis- 
sioners, and applied contrary to the 
said act of parliament.” 

The question was then called for, 
and the house divided.—For the 
committee, (O05—Against it, 225— 
Majority, 120. 

The motion was consequently 
negatived, 

pa Milton's proposition was 
put by the speaker, and negatived 
without a division, 

House of lords, June 1.—Lord 








Lauderdale called the attention of 


the house to the provisions of the bill 
for lord Roseberry’s divorce, and 
argued upon the two clauses which 
prohibited the intermarriage of the 
offending parties, and which depriv- 
ed the lady ot her marriage settle. 
ment, as carrying with them the in- 
fliction of pains and penalties, which 
could be justified only by making 
similar punishments the general law 
ot the land, and not, as m this case, 
a particular enactment to meet a 
particularcase. The noble lord re. 
ferred to the Various attempts which 
had been made to pass a general law 
which should prohibit, in all cir- 
cumstances, the intermarriage of 
the parties, and the manner in which 
those attempts had been defeated ; 
and observed, that in proportion as 
their lordships were anxious to grant 
the relief c ntemplated by the pre- 
sent bill, they ought to abstam from 
the introduction of a clause which 
would risk its rejection in another 
house. He should first move, that 
all the parts of the bill which de- 
prived lady Roseberry ot the S@t- 
Uement to which she was catitled 
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under her marriage contract should 


be left out. 

Lord Grenville felt the strongest 
reluctance to the motion of his noble 
f iend. He certainly was of opinion 
that it would be most desirable to 
pass a general law upon the matter 
of divorce, which should be equally 
applicable to all parties; but, if that 
could not be done, or till it was 
done, they were bound to_wateh 
over the interests of society by such 
lepislative measures as were within 
their reach. With respect to the 
clause prohibiting the intermarriage 
of the offending parties, he begged 
their lordships to reflect what would 
be the opinion entertained out of 
doors, when it shculd be known 
that they had struck out the clause, 
not only in direct contradiction ofa 
standing order of that house, but 
also because they did not think tt 
necessary to prohibit such a mat. 
riage as, in this case, must be con 
tracted, if the offending parties 
were resolved to unite themselves 
together. 

Lord Ellenborough warmly ani- 
madverted upon the peculiar cha 
racter of the adultery committed 
by lady Roseberry, and the danger 
which threatened every circle of do 
mestic life if such invasions of tts 
purity and honour were not mark 
ed by the strongest reprobation 
and visited with the severest penal 
ties. He defended all the provisions 
of the bill, as consistent with for. 
mer practice, and as being espete 
ally called for from the nature @ 
the transaction. : 

ord Lauderdale withdrew bis 
amendment ;: the report was ag 
to, and the bill finally passed. 

House of commons, June 2 
Lord Palmerston said, he sho 
merely state to the house, in a g® 
neral way, the nature of the af 
rangements relative to the “Th 
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The total amount of land forces 
at Christmas last was 190,252, for 
which the charge was 5,587,7060. 
for Great Britain, and 1,134, TS. 
for Ireland—in ail 6,721,580¢, But 
since the rupture with I'rance there 
had been an augmentation of 9148 
men, and 317,2192. of charge, leav- 
ing the balance of diminution tn fa- 
vour of the present year, of 47,000 
men and 2,65 2,0002, of charge. The 
augmenrition to the land forces, 
snce Christmas last, amounted in 
all to 9148 men, and $54,002. of 
charge. ‘Che augmentation to the 
staff was 50,0007, On a general 
view, including the augmentation 
since the change in our relations 
with France, there was a diminu- 
tion in the estimates compared with 
those of last year, without including 
the militia, but merely the land 
forces and foreign corps, of 47,000 
men, and 2,652,000, charges. 

General Gascoigne made some re- 
marks on the subject of officers’ wi- 
dows, and concluded with moving 
an additional allowance of 500/. to 
the widows of lieutenant-colonels, 
ond ot 7002. to the widows of ma- 
jors. 

Mr. Bennett objected to the mili- 
tary tone given to the young mind 
at the establishment of Sandhurst. 

Sir John Hope argued upon the 
propriety of encouraging such a spi- 
rit in such an institution: by it we 
had long been enabled to supply our 
own staff from our own officers, 
withe ut being dependent upon other 
Countries, 

After some conversation, the re- 
SOiuUUlonN was agreed to.— Several 
ms mee then voted for the diffe. 
oar wading? we expenditure, 
Se en in all a total of 

; ai At 
fen mama of the exchequer 
my caoe to complete the ar- 

aries. ‘Towards the 
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army extraordinaries of the pree 
sent year three millions had already 
been voted, and it was now in his 
contemplation to propose a further 
vote of nine millions, making in all 
twelve millions for the army ex- 
traordinaries of the current year. 
Looking to the expenditure of the 
years IS12 and 1813, excepting the 
arrears of the former years, it would 
be found to be between twelve and 
thirteen millions a year, From those 
three calculations an approximation 
might be formed, and he would put 
it to the jude ment of the committee, 
whether the sum he proposed was 
too small? ‘That the sum was great 
he allowed; but on considerations 
bothof policy and ceconomy, a great 
effort, which might bring the con- 
test to a speedy conclusion, was ad- 
visable. He concluded by moving 
a grant of nine millions, to complete 
the army extraordinaries for the 
present year, 

Mr. ‘Vierney observed, that if we 
proceeded at our present rate Of ex- 
penditure, the house should have 
some reason, before it sanctioned it, 
to believe that the war would be 
concluded even before the end of 
the present year, 

Mr. Vansittart said, that the 
expense of the year would be very 
great; but it would have been preat 
even if ithad not beena year of war, 
because the arrears of the last war 
were between 18 and 20 millions. 

Mr. ‘Tierney said, it was to be 
observed, that an arrear of 20 mil- 
lions had been incurred during the 
former war, while the expenditure 
of the war was supposed: to have 
been fully provided for; they should 
take care that they did not incur 
anot).:r 20 millions of arrears; and 
notwithstanding the expenditure of 
80 millions in the present year, we 
were not secure against it, 

The resolution was agreed to, 

M 3 June 
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June 5.—On the report being 


brought up from the committee otf 
supply, 

Lord John Russell made some 
observations on the war now com- 
mencing: he thovght we had no 
right to say that such or such a per- 
son should govern France. Am- 
bition was not unknown to the Bour- 
bons, and the most faithless of at- 
dacks was that made even under 
Louis XVI. in the American war, 

Mr. J. P. Grant objected to the 
resolutions, and the measure which 
occasioned them. When it was pro- 
posed LO sanction the war, no views 
of the means we possessed tor care 
rying it on were laid before parlia- 
ment; which he thought necessary 
as the foundation of such a measure, 
whether it were one of justice or @X- 
pediency. With 24 millions of war 
fixes, we miglit have a le ficit ot 


49 mitllic ns. Let it be explained, 
how we were to ro on. it he 


(Mr. G.) w ¢, he would be 
set right with pleasure. Nothing 
he had heard in the discussions had 
chanced h 
of this war. 

Mr. Bennett had some remarks 
to make on th: 
dinand of Spain 
the garter, 
enter into his privat 
his public conduct 


} ’ . 
stored tothe throne; nor into hiscor- 


as WTO! 
iS Cy inion of the impolicy 


investiture ofl ber- 
with the order of 
? To j i " . , ” 

il cl Iot mean to 
character, nor 


Ce he Was TCe 


respondence congratulating Bona- 
ee on the success of his arms, and 
vegging to be married to one of his 
family; nor on his congratulation of 
Joseph Bonaparte when he called 
himself king of Spain: but what had 
been Ferdinand’s conduct to this 
country? He made a treaty before 
the revolution in Spain with -Bona- 
parte, complying with his maritime 
views, and adopting the principles 
in an article of the treaty of Utrecht. 
The corteés did not sanction ths: 












AND 


but when Ferdinand returned, bis 
first step was to destroy the cortes, 
We who had treated with the cortes 
had been silent spectators of all Fer. 
dinand’s measures of oppression, 
torture, and death. He wished wp 
know what minister had advised the 
giving of the order of the garter to 
Ferdinand ; a transaction which he 
thought a great disgrace to our 
name and character, and a prost- 
tution of that high honour, uner 
ampled. Who had intlicted this 
wound on our honour? 

Mr. Grenfell wished to know 
whether the real value was now 
given for light guineas by the agents 
of government? 

The chancellor of the exchequer 
replied in the negative. 

Mr. Horner wished tor the repeal 
of all those laws which rendered it 
penal for an mdividual to do that 
which government often found it 
not onlv convenient but necessary 
to do. Nothing was more common 
than to make coin on a foreign de. 
nomination: and he had no sortot 
t that puimeas were every week 
meited down, for the purpose ot 
bemg converted into louts-a’ors. 

After a few words from Mr. Ba- 
ring, the resolutions were acreed (0. 

Mi. Bennett asked, whether the 
noble lord had any objection now 
to state the amount otf the debts a 
the prince regent ? 

Lord Castlereagh said, that up 
to the 20th of May there remained 
$39,000 undischarged against bis 
royal Nignness, - 

Mr. ‘Lierney asked, whether 
would not be infinitely more to the 
credit of the country for the house 
to take the whole subject into 
own hands, instead of obliging th 
prince regent to resort. session alter 
session, to parliament? It wouid 
be a great deal more fair and manly 
to give the creditors some — 
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and to relieve his royal highness 
from embarrassment, 

Sir R. Peel rose for the pt Irpose 
of moving for leave to bring ina 
bill to amend and extend the ap- 
prentice laws. He referred to the 
various improvements in Our Manu. 
factories on the adoption of the 
powers, first of “water; and latte: ly 
of steam, by which the system ot 
apprenticeship li id fallen into disuse. 
The custom now was, to take very 
vi ung chidre ‘n, an Son uedial them 
to such an extent as to i jure their 
health and prevel nt th. ir education. 
His firs st object, t! erciore, was, to 
prevent the employment of any chil- 
dren under the ag@of ten years; and 
the hours of work, in- 
cluding those for meals and for edu- 
cation, should not exceed 12! hours, 
reducing the time of actual labour 
to 10; hours. 1) he employm nt not 
being that of h ards! 1p but of dura- 
tion, he flattered himself that the 
health ot the children would be 
greatly improved : by a due atten- 
tion in his own establishment, the 
mortality did not amount to more 
than one per cent. being less than in 
any other pursuit. With respect to 
the educatio n of the children, m: my 
of the provisions of th e ap prentic e 
laws had failed, from the inattention 
of ins pectors, who did not do their 
duty in cons sequence of the pay 
bein g inadequate: he should there- 
fore: surgest, tinder his new bill, that 
INsy ectors should be named by the 
map ir trates, who should also assig 4 
the ade quate compensation. ie 
the measure was of reat impor- 
tance, he should only h: ive it pritt- 
ed during the present session, for 

dispersion n through the country, He 
the 1 moved for leave to b ring in 
his biil. 

Mr. W. Smith was glad the mea- 
sure had been proposed by the ho- 
hourable baronet, the infuenee of 
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whose name would make it less 
likely to meet with any opposition. 
He lamented, however, that the bill 
had not been broug)i forward at an 
earlier period of the sesston, and 
suggested whether it night not pass 
even now before the recess. 

Mr. Horner observed, that the 
present bill, as far as he could un- 
derstand its object, fell far short of 
what parliament should do on the 
subject, Lhe prac tice which was 
so prevalent of ‘apprenticing parish 
children in distant) manufactories, 

to humanity as 
any practice which had ever been 
sulfered to exist by the negligence 
ot the legiskiture. “Lhose children 
were sent often one, two, or three 
hundred miles from their place of 
birth, separated for life from all 
their relations, and deprived of all 
the aid and instryetion which even 
in their humbie and almost destitute 
situation they might derive from 
their iriends. ‘Lhe practice was 
altogether objectionable on this 
ground, but even more so from the 
cnormous abuses which had existed 
in it. It had been known, that with 
a bankrupt’s effects, a gang, if he 
might use the word, oi these chil- 
dren, had been put up to public 
sale, and were advertised publicly 
as part of the property. A most 


Was as re pup iinet 


atrocious instance had been brought 
before the court king’s bench 
two years ago, in Which a number 
of these boys, apprenticed by a pa- 
rish in London to one manufacturer, 
had been transferred to another, and 
had been found by some benevolent 
persons in a state of absolute fa- 
mine! nother case more horrible 
had come to his knowledge while 
on 2 committee up stair>j;—that not 
many years ago, an agreement had 
been made between a London pa- 
rish and a Lancashire manufacturer, 
by which it was stipulated, that with 
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every twenty sound children one 
idiot should be taken! 
in which there wasa p ssibility that 
abuses of this kind might t 
should not be suffered to exis 
now, or in the next session when 
the bill should be should 
meet with the most serious const- 
deration. 

Leave was given, and 
was afterwards brought in, read a 
first time, and finally carried, 

June 7.——The house havi 


— and 


discussed, 


the bill 


ways and means. 


Phe chancellor of the exchequer 


} 


rose io propose the schedule of 


stamp duties of which he had given 
notice. He obs rN diet 


sme? } . 
we Son W icht 


to hh 


autres were tot 


»additional stamp 
ed, were law 

Though 
the taxes on law procee lines were 
on ge eral grounds objection ible, 
yet when it was considered how 
small a propo rtion of the expenses 


p's 
TD De TS, 
‘ per 


duties and new 


mn a Paki it consisted of law duit ICS, 
the objections would not appear so 
great as attirst might be imagined. 
As tothe duties on new spapers, the 
first idea which he had was to lay 
an additional tax of Id. on each pa. 
per; but as it was represented that 
this tax would have the most dise 
advantageous effect upon the circu- 
lation of the papers, he had ima- 
gined the increase oi the duty on 
advertisements in proportion to their 
length: but thouch thisseemed a fair 
Proposition, it was strongly object- 
ed to by the editors o . the news spa- 
pers, and an idditiona stamp duty 
of one halfpenny on each paper and 
Gd. on cach adverti nent was pre- 
ferred by t! ec ma y of the per- 
SONS OC uy ed | his line, T oO pro- 
tect the public from an increase of 
the price « t the papers bey ond 1! he 
amount of the tax, an additional 
discount would be allowed to those 


A pri actice 


arise 


vr re. 
| : ir - 4 Pew y 
solved itcelf into a committee of 


that the sub- 


who only increased the price of thet 
paper from sixpence halfpenny to 
sevenpence, W nich diseéuas would 
not be allowed to those whio increas. 
ed the price to a greatest sum. Al. 
though the proprietors of the Lon 
don papers were not equally willi ing 
to coincide in the arrangement 
which he had made, he was con. 
vinced that no duty would be more 
cheerfully paid by the public than 
an increase of one h: lfpe nny on the 
price of a new spi iper. The sale of 
these public ations depe nding y almost 
wholly on the e situation of public af. 
fairs, and as at the present time, 
and proba ibly for some years to 
come, 2 laudable curiosity would 
be divened to the events which were 
passing, and wee exceeded in im 
portance any which for ages before 
had occurred, the ad litional price 
ot one h; fp enny on the P ublications 
thre ugh whi ich the pubic derived 
their mformation would not be 
grudged by the purchase - 

Sir J. New port tho ul it the tax 
on newspapers lnjudicious, as tend. 
ing to stop the sources through 
which the public derived tts WitOr 
mation as to their own affairs, Even 
at the present time, if the extentt 
the circulation of information by 
newspapers were compared with 

other countries, America for i 
stance, it was a mere nullity. The 
tax also would be very tar from 
beine pro ductive 3 s because the ade 
dition which wéuld be made to the 
price of the paper would diminish 
the circulation, and thus have are 
action on the revenue. The tale 
ation on newspapers had been overs 
done already. 

Sir M. Ridley said, he did not 
object to the tax on newspapers on 
account of the effect it would have 
on the proprietors; but because it 
would diminish the circulation 
information, he should oppose = 
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part ( f the resolution. He observed, 
that it seemed very singular that 
those papers which adhered to the 
principles of the chancellor of the 
exchequer charged most for their 
advertisements. 

The resolution imposing 3s. Gd. 
on every advertisement was agreed 
to.— Adjourned. 

June &s.—Mr. Rose wished to call 
the attention of the house to the sub- 
ject of public beggars. A recent in- 
stitution of very considerable utility 
hid been the means of many in- 
guiries into the subject. Mr. Mar- 
tin, a gentleman connected with it, 
had calenlated from pretty good 
sources, that there were more than 

5,000 beegars in and about the 
metropolis. Of these some had set- 
ements. ‘Chey amounted to 6,690, 
of whom 4,150 were children, and 
25) adults. ‘There were 2,604 
who had settlements in the country 
ot England, of whom 1,137 were 
adults, and 1,467 children. Those 
without settlement were estimated 
at 3,520, of whom 2,673 were chil- 
dren. ‘here were Scotch and Irish: 
the Scotch amounted to 504, Some, 
(77 in number, we think, -had no 
settlement whatever, and were fo- 
reigners, On the whole, there were 
9283 children, and 6,000 adults, 
living by begging, making 15,283. 
some of these could occasionally 
earn as much as forty shillings a 
week ; but not belonging to benefit 
societies when they were ill, their 
Wives and children went a-begging. 
he support. of all these people, 
taking them at {s. a-day, and he 
knewthatmany received much more, 
would come to $28,0007, a-year for 
4 nn ol he inconvenience in 
“ th 1e rere part of the 
the chil hen gre at mischief was, that 
he len were brought up inal 
S@rs would li — 

seldom send a child to 
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the new schools; which, in many 
cases, had been of incalculable be- 
nefit: there were even instances of 
the children educated therein have 
ing reformed their parents. ‘These 
schools were now very considerable, 
There was one for the army, and 
one for the navy; one which taught 
1,000 children in that neighbour- 
hood, and which was greatly owing 
to the exertions of Mr. Speaker. 
The plan of the institution which 
Mr. Martin was connected with was 
extremely good. ‘There was an 
excellent establishment, called the 
Stranger’s Friend, of which the ma- 
Nazing persons went about to in- 
quire into the situation of those di- 
stressed persons whose modest y pre- 
vented them from public mendicity. 
There was also the Refuge for the 
Destitute, which was well known 3 
and there was the benevolent Irish 
society, He should propose a com- 
mittee to consider of the state of 
public mendicity. He would sug- 
gest that their object might be, first, 
to ascertain all the tacts, and then 
consider of the remedies, It would 
be presumptuous to state sanguine 
expectations in a matter wherein the 
best ane wisest persons had failed. 
"Lhose, however, who had settle- 
ments near the metropolis should be 
forced to go to their settlements. 
The same might be said of those 
from the country. ‘The expense oc- 
casioned would be trifling compared 
with the evil. Those from Scotland 
(504) should be sent back. ‘There 
was a mode of relief there, though 
not the same system of poor laws as 
in England.. ‘There were no poor’s 
rates in Ireland, and the Scotch gen- 
tlemen seemed more charitable to 
their poor than the Irish did. The 
principle, however, should be ap- 
plied to freland. As to the fo- 
reigners, the Lascars were under 
the care of the East India com- 

pany 
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pany. Many other foreign beg- 
gars might be sent to their own 
countries. ‘The most importunate 
beggars were soldiers and sailors 
who were wounded, and who were, 
therefore, entitled to their pension 
of 18d. a year. At Edinburgh and 
Hamburgh, some provisions had 
been made on this subject; and he 
flattered himself, that at least some- 
thing might be done here. He then 
moved for the committee to inquire 
into the state of mendicity in the 
metropolis and its immediate neigh- 
bourhood. 

After a few observations, the mo- 
tion was agreed to, and the com- 
mittee ordered, and their report was 
afterwards printed. 

June 9 —Mr. R. Ward, in rising 
to move the sums which would be 
required for the ordnance service, 
stated that the total of the esti- 
mates for Great Britain amounted 
to 3,459,0002., and the estimates for 
Ireland to 584,000/., making in 
all the sum of 4,045,0002, being 
582,000/. more than if the peace 
had continued, but 784,000/, less 
than the last war establishment. 
There was one sum in the esti- 
mates, which he would make an 
observation on, and that was the 
increase of. the allowances to the 
different clerks in the ordnance of- 
fice. For years there had been com- 
plaints that the salaries of these 
clerks were not only inadequate to 
their services, but greatly below 
those of the clerks in the war-oftice 
and navy-office. This additional 
allowance would enable them to 
enjoy the common necessaries and 
comforts of life, but would still 
Jeave them inferior to the clerks of 
the other offices. 

Mr. Bennett made a few remarks, 
and stated his opinion, that the board 
seen had not as much practical 
nowledge as was necessary, 








Mr. Ward observed, that wi 
regard to the non- publication of ty 
maps of the counties, to give ther 
to the world would be most im 
litic, since they would fall into te 
hands of the enemy. The greate 
captain of the age, Bonaparte, haj 
been so anxious regarding the may 
of France, that on his departure fer 
Elba it was tound that a box, whic 
was supposed to contain jewels, wy 
actually filled with the copper-plate 
of the different provinces. 

Mr. Whitbread was much gu. 
prised to hear the honourable ges 
tleman call Bonaparte the greates 
captain of the age, knowing, ashe 
did, the wonderful admiration ¢ 
ministers, and, indeed, of the cous 
try, of the duke of Wellingtos 
With regard to publishing the map 
of the counties, such a proceeding 
might be censured, if an enemy 
were in the country, as was the cat 
with Bonaparte, when he carned 
away the plates of the French pre 
vinces in a box, which was thoigh 
to contain the crown jewels. They 
were, however, leit to be conveyt 
out of the country by another sow 
reign. His honourable friend wis 
pertectly justifiable in the modem 
which he had spoken of public of 
cers; he had a right to canvass thei 
competence, and if he (Mr. Wit 
bread) were to say that the ho- 
nourable member (Mr. Ward) ¥% 
wholly incompetent to the duties 
secretary to the ordnance, and thi 
the estimates had never been wor 
stated, or more weakly defend® 
no man could complain, and ® 
would be the duty of the honow 
able member (Mr. W.) to show that 
the charge was not well founded. 

Mf. Ward was rather happy than 
otherwise te be made the object © 
the honourable member’s pert 
attack, since it showed either tht 
the public grounds of comps 
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were weak, or that the charge ori- 
gina ted in rashness of character or 
constitution. ‘I'he honourable mem- 
ber was in the habit of dealing his 
blows in all directions whenever he 
spoke. When he (Mr. Ward) said 
that Bonaparte was the greatest cap- 
tain of the age, he spoke only of the 


ene my\ . 
House of lords, June 12.—Lord 


St. John having asked a question of 


the minister, the earl of Liverpool, 
said, that the Russian government 
owed a considerable sum to the 
merchants of Holland; and from 
the distressed state of the finances 
of that empire, and in consideration 
of the great efforts made by it for 
he independence of Europe, and 
more particularly of ssotland, it 
was judged but proper that this 
country and Holland ought to re- 
lieve Russia of the pressure of part 
This tr insaction, how- 
ever, r took place on the express con- 
dition, that the encagement should 
cease it the posse ssion ofan Nether- 
lands did not remain to the sove- 
reign ot Holland, thus affording us 
the guarantee of Russia in an object 
of so much importance to the inde- 
pendence of Europe. 

Earl Grey upon this observed, 
‘in which Russia had 
made these efforts, was a common 
one, and not the cause of any par- 
ticular nati dh and the greatest ef- 
forts were max » by all the other 
countries, and “4 this country in 
Particuiar, as = as Rus Sia 5 and 

en dhe business was closed, 

and after we ha . een sul bsidizing 
ssible for us, to ena- 
me Russia to perform her part in 
» he sade could not see 
. hep were besides to relieve her 
- burthen, contracted at a ne- 
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of resources, that, in addition to 
our own burthens, we were to take 
upon us debts contracted by others? 
Look at the expenditure of the pre- 
sent year—it was frightful. It re- 
port spoke true, the chancellor of 
the exchequer was at present nego- 
tiating a lo: in for thirty-six millions. 
This loan, with eighteen millions of 
exchequer bills, and six millions on 
the vote of credit, would make in 
the whole an addition to the debt 
of the country in the present year 
of not less than sixty millions! It 
was in such a situation that the sub- 
jects of this country were called on 
to make fresh exertions! !—After 
having raised twenty millions of 
war taxes, with the utmost mconve- 
nience, within the year, there was 
to be added to our debt three times 
as much as what was so raised. It 
was impossible to go on in this way. 
If this system was continued, a 
speedy ruin must ensue. ‘lhe pre- 
sent might be said to be a continued 
war since 1793. At the commence- 
ment of the war arising out of the 
French revolution, in 1793, the 
whole capital of the national debt 
was not more than 240 millions; 
that is, the whole of the debt con- 
tracted from the period of our own 
revolution down to 1793, only 
amounting to 240 millions. We 
were now making an addition to 
our national debt of sixty millions ; 
and the chancellor of the exchequer 
had expressed himself in such a way 
as led to a natural conclusion, that 
considerably more than this would 
probably yet be wanted. So that 
in this year the addition to our debt 
would most likely not fall short of 
100 millions, nearly one half of the 
whole of the debt trom the revolu- 
lution to 1793! And now having 
contributed more largely to the 
common cause than any of the other 
powers, we were gratuitously to 
take the burthens contracted by 
Russia 
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Russia also upon us. It was ime 
possible that the country could sub- 
mit to this. ‘There was now, he 
understood, to be an immediate 
payment ot two millions, and even- 
tually a payment of three millions 
more. ‘Two millions were to be 
employed in the repairing of the 
fortressess in the Low Countries be. 
longing to Holland; and a more 
useless expense than this he could 
hardly conceive: it re be alto- 
gether nugatory in producing any 
real and effective detence ot that 
country. With respect.to the Dutch 
colonies, they would be a-burthen 
to this country. He would pro- 
test against this system of eatrava- 
gant expenditure, which was con- 
nected with no just views of policy, 
and which would plunge the coun- 
try in irretrievable ruin, 

The earl of Liverpool said, no 
man more sincerely regretted the 
burthens of the country ; he was as 
much aware as the noble lord of the 
great extent Of our national debt, 
and the heavy burthens which the 
country had borne since 1793 ; but 
he must matntain thai the exertions 
were unavoidable which Rave rise 
to that debt and these burthens ; 
that they had made the country 
what it now was ; and that its pre- 
sent satety and prosperity, even un- 
der these burthens, were owing to 
these exertions. But he would say, 
that when the circumstances of 
Russia were considered, and the ex- 
ertions which it bad made in the 
cause of Europe, the relief which 
was agreed (o be given was only a 
fair return. This fortunate land 
had never yet been the seat of ex- 
tended wariare. Think what would 
have been the situation of this 
country, if it had been the theatre 
of invasion, and our capital had 
been laid in ashes! With respect 
to the two mulions which were to 
be expended in the defence of the 
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fortresses belonging to Holland, hy 
should never have conceived thy 
there could be any doubt as to th 
importance of securing the Nethe. 
lands out of the hands ot Franee, 

Earl Grey conceived the security 
of which the noble earl boasted 
be good for nothing, and to be just 
so much money thrown away. ft 
would have been better to have let 
the sovereign of Holland his col 
nies, and to have given the Nethe. 
lands to some third power cupable 
of defending them. 

Lord Liverpool said, the opinion 
of the noble earl on this subject was 
at variance with the opinion of the 
first military authorities, 

Earl Darnley brought forward 
his motion respecting the manner 
in which the late war was conduct 
ed if America; but during th 
freater part of his speech he was 
almost inaudible, He was under 
stood, however, to have satd, that 
the voluminous papers which had 
been produced to their lordships on 
this subject contained mater a 
greve crimination against the ext 
cutive government. ‘hese papers 
proved, that, insensible to the le 
sons of experience, our government 
had long persisted in opposing 
the superior frigates of the Ame 
ricans, frigates of an inferior de 
scription, and that it was not till he 
month of May, 1813, after tis 
country had suffered many losses 
that a different system was resorted 
to. Even after frigates of a larget 
descripuon were built, they were all 
inefficient, from being manned ® 
aninterior way, ‘The consequence 
was a ly avy loss on our part, a 
tended with a comparatively riffing 
loss on the part of the Americal 

‘he naval part of the war had bees 
altogether most miserably conduct 
ed. Nothing could equal the a 
surdity which had been displayed 
by government in the manner oF 
conducting 
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conducting the whole of the opera- 
tions on the Lakes. Ihe last ex- 
pedition was one which could never 
have been expected to succeed, and 
which did not deserve to succeed : 
* was an expedition of plunder 
merely—-and it terminated in the 
loss of a most distinguished com- 
mander, He wished to call the at. 
rention of their lordships to the 
manner in which this war had been 
conducted, because we Were now 
entering mtoac ntest, which might 
ultimately bring about a renewal 
of the dispute between us and the 
Americans. ‘he noble earl con- 
cluded with a motion for adjourn- 
ment. 

Viscount Melville denied that be- 
cause the enemy had had two or 
three ships of a force superior to 
curs of the same nominal class, that 
we were therefore to overset the 
whole system of our navy by the 
general construction of vessels of 
equal strength. As for real efh- 
ciency in every respect, he would 
match a certain number of British 
vessels with a certain number of ves- 
sels of any other nation in the world. 
There was not the slightest fcun- 
cation for the assertion that our 
trade had not been sufficiently pro- 
1; and with respect to many 
of the Teports of American Drivite 
teers being on our coast, they ay ivi 
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hated in the newspapers, and were 
Wholly without truth. As to the 
Operations on the Lakes, if there 
was any one thing which surprised 
“im more than another, it was that 
we had been enabled to carry them 
fo such an extent; and that, at their 
termination, our superiority was so 
Cecided and acknowledged, that the 
American fleet did not dare come 
out of their harbours. Exposed as 
Our seamen were to temptation, in 
ho part ot the world had there been 
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at no period of our history had there 
existed less ground of complaint. 

After a few words from lord 
Rolle, and a short reply from earl 
Darnley, the motion was negatived 
without a division. —Adjourned. 

House of commons, June 12.— 
Lord Castlereagh explained the 
grounds upon which the subsidiary 
treaty with Holland was arranged, 
By the events of the war, the Dutch 
colonies had fallen into our hands; 
they were of great importance, and 
rather than have kept them without 
making a liberal compensation to 
Holland, he would at once have 
given them up to her. Indepen- 
dently of thts, he considered it as 
the best policy of this country to 
lend itself to Holland, for the pure 
pose of enabiing her to establisha 
line of fortifications along the fron- 
tiers of the Netherlands. Russia 
had contracted a loan in Holland,a 
part of which this country had taken 
upon itself, for the purpose of dimi- 
nishing the pressure on that coun- 
try. ‘lhe first expense would not 
take place til 1816, and it would 
not exceed 136,000/, a year till the 
sum was paid off. ‘The noble lord 
concluded with moving, that 2 pro- 
vision should be made for the pay- 
ment of the interest on the sum of 
25 millions of Dutch florins, &c. 

A debate ensued, and on a divi- 
sion, the motion was c.irried by a 
majority of 85.—Adjourned, 

June J4.—‘Uhe chancellor of the 
exchequer rose. In prop sing io the 
house the means of supply for carry- 
ing on the war in which we had ems 
barked on the most extensive scale, 
it was unnecessary to say, that no 
one could be more deeply impressed 
with a consideration of the necessity 
of calling upon the country to sup- 
port so large an expenditure. Jt 
was the unsugyested policy of all 
the allied sovereigns, that no peace 

could 
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could be preserved with France 
while her former ruler was suffered 
to remain at the head of her govern- 
ment. His administration was con- 
sidered as a government that must 
either destroy the independence and 
safety of Europe, or be itself over- 

wered by the united efforts of the 
allies. Under these circumstances, 
with a large arrear of former ex- 
penditure, and having also to pro- 
vide for the means of carrying on 
a new war, it was not to be won- 
dered at, that the sum which the 
exigencies ot the state required for 
the present year greatly exceeded 
all forme: periods, He could not, 
however, but congratulate the house 
on the extent of the resources, and 
the fortitude and public spirit of 
the country: for, large as our ex- 
penses would unavoidably be, he 
telt convinced that our means were 
able to meet them, and that the 
people would cheertully submit to 
much larger burthens in order to 
secure the repose of the world, The 
right honourable gentleman then 
made a statement of the supplies, 
amounting in all to 79,968,!12/. 
In making this statement, the right 
honorrable gentleman interspersed 
a variety of observations on the 
different items. The subsidies to 
be granted to the allies amounted 
to five millions; but provision was 
also to be made for the expense of 
maintaining a certain number ot 
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troops on the continent, pursuay 
to the treaty of Chaumont, and» 
complete the subsidies of last yeu, 
The total amount of those servic 
was three millions, which, with oy 
million to be granted to Swede, 
as a compensation for surrendering 
the island of Guadaloupe to Franee, 
left four millions for treaties, inde 
pendent of the five millions now 
given to the allies. In addition, 
however, to those supplies, he 
should have to submit to the hou 
a service of a peculiar, though no 
quite a novel nature ; he meanta 
compensation to the army under 
the duke of Wellington, for th 
capture of stores. The sum wa 
undoubtedly large in its amour’, 
but had accumulated during seve 
years of war :—800,0002. would b 

wanted for this service, as well as: 
sum of 142,000/. for stores at t 

capture of the island of Java. The 
result of his statement, therefor, 
appeared to be, that the joint charg: 
of England and Ireland amounted 
to 81,368,9267, and the separatt 
charges to 8,560,000/7., making a 
aggregate of 89,728,926/, ‘The de 
ductions for the Irish preportionet 
the joint charge was 9,572,814 
and for the civil list and consol 
dated fund, 188,000/. leaving at 
tal for Great Britain of 79,968,11% 
— The right honourable gentlema 
then proceeded to make the follow 
ing statement of the 


WAYS AND MEANS, 
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20,500,000 War taxes 
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3,000,000 Annual duties 


@ Naval stores .. 


3,000,000 


Surplus consolidated fund .. 3,000,000 
so oe - oe «=, 000000 
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Vote of credit es ee 6,000,000 
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ist loan, 22,000,000 { Exchequer bills ae eget 18,135,000 


2d loan, 18,500,000 Loan 
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In submitting this statement to the 
house, the right honourable gentle- 
matt had no hesitation in sayings 
that if he thought an equal expen- 
diture would be incurred in future 
vears, he should considerit proper to 
make an appeal to the public spirit 
and magnanimity of the people 5 
t as the extraordinary expenses ot 
¢ present year were not at all 
tely to continue, he had deemed 
{ m re wise to resort to 

means which had been adopted on 
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former occasions; and he trusted, 
notwithstanding the largeness of 
the demand, that we should not 
have reason to regret the exertions 
we were making. The loan which 
had been contracted for on that day, 
for the service of the present year, 
amounted to 27,000,000/. for En- 
gland, and 9,000,000/. for Ireland, 
making a total of $6,000,0002. ; and 
the terms on which it had been ne- 
gotiated were as follow :=—= 


, * ’ 
For every 100/. in money, the contractors got— 








Stock.— 130 - 3 per cent. reduced, at 548 - 71 0 3 
10 — 4 per cents. — 695- 619 9 
44 — 3 per cent. consols 54 - 2315 25 
101.1524 

Discount —- - 913 72 


Interest. .£130 at 3 per cent. 
10 at 4 per cent. 
44 at 3S per cent. 


aL 


These terms, he had no hesitation 
in declaring, were perfectly satisfac- 
torytothem. The right honour- 
able gentleman then took a compa- 
rative view of the taxes during the 
last and the present year. On the 
oth of April, 1813, the total pro- 
cuce of the taxes was 60 millions ; 
but on the 5th of A pril last, there 
Was an increase of 54 millions, 
though the period of 1813 had been 
less productive. The excess of the 
supplies for this year, above what 
might be looked forward to as ne- 
hessary in future years, was not less 
than “I millions. He had, how- 
Mia a - - stating, that 
rset g pressure of our 
te bs gpeeren the state of 
om gn exchanges had rather 
aiear - al proof of this, the 

' g01d, which two months 
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5 12 43 exclusive of the discount. 


ago rose to Sl. 7s. per ounce, had 
now fallen to 5/. 4s. and silver from 
Gs. 8d. to Gs. 5d. per ounce. The 
whole, then, of the supplies of the 
year necessary to be provided for, 
would amount to the sum of 
79,968,112/.;—no doubt a large 
expenditure ; but from every view 
which he could take of the state of 
things, and the prospects that might 
be entertained, there was no proba- 
bility of its pressing upon us to an 
equal extent in future years, even 
should the war continue. In the 
first place, there was no probability 
of our being obliged to maintain an 
expensive naval warfare. From the 
necessity under which the enemy 
would be placed, of directing all his 
exertions to the maintenance of land 
armies, he saw no reason why our 
seamen might not be reduced to the 
number 
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number of 40 or 50,000, and he be- 
lieved he was not over sanguine in 
supposing that the expenses of the 
navy might be reduced to four or 
five millions. ‘Taking this into ac- 
count, together withthe arrearstothe 
amount of 21 millions, which he had 
already stated as bearing heavy on 
this year, he might be allowed to 
expect a reduction of 24 or 25 mil- 
lions in future years, even suppose 
ing (which was not the inclination 
of his belief) that the war should 
last for a period of length. If, how- 
ever, contrary to all expectation, 
the war should continue for a series 
of years, it might be asked how we 
were to go on in future, bearing up 
under such an immense expendi- 
ture?) ‘Tothis he would reply, that 
we were not to presune that the 
sinking fund would not afford a re- 
source. He trusted that the next 
year, uf the war lasted sO lon vs the 
sinking fund might be resorted lO, 
to the amount of twenty millions. 
Probably, also, the loan of next 
year would not exceed twenty mil- 
lions, the charge of which, with 
some assistance from the sinking 
fund, might be met by additional 
taxation. But stil he would assert, 
arguing from the experience of the 
past, that the spirit and resources of 
the country, guided and regulated 
bythe wisdom of parliament, would 
meet any emergency that might oc- 
cur. ‘The contest, though requir. 
ing extraordinary exertions, would 
probably be a short one, and the 
most effectual means of abridging 
it was by putting forth all our 
strength in the first instance. In 
looki: g at the causes of the war, we 
must suppose that the present ruler 
of France was either called in by a 
Mutinous army domineering over 
the people at large, or that he was 
supported by the general sense of 
the French nation, In the former 
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of these cases, which he deemed iy 
most probable ot the two, the efor 
would be a short one ; but it mye 
necessarily be expensive, inasmod 
as it became necessary to combip 
and support the exertions mas 
both within and without for the de 
struction of the present governmes 
of France. How far the plan wy 
practicable, he would not take thy 
opportunity of di cUSSING > but se. 
ing the immense force broughe 
into the field by the allied pomey 
and aiso the movements and hal. 
suppressed wishes in various parts 
of France, he was altogether i. 
clined to believe that the strnggi 
would be short, Supposi Zs how. 
ever, France to have de!iberater 
thrown off a peaceful governmen, 
and to have selected this one fren 
views of ambition and agerand« 
ment, then this surely would mak 
no diflerence as to the necessity ¢ 
energy in opposing a governmet 
intmical to the happiness of 4 
other nations, ‘The right honourabs 
gentleman concluded «ith moving, 
by way of resolution, that the sum 
ot 36 millions be raised by wayé 
annuities, 

Mr. ‘Tierney thought the preset 
one of the most alarming budget 
ever laid before parliam nt. The 
total amount of the supplies requ 
ed for the year, 89,725,000/ was? 
sum caleulated to stagger even We 
most sanguine. It was good tox 
the way in which the progres 
expenditure had crept up, til it he 
at last risen to this portento 
amount. Here the right honom: 
able gentleman read a statement a 
this progress which he had da" 
up. In 1808 the war ex penditer 
amounted to 45 millions ; in 180%" 
50 millions; in 1810, to 46; in 18!) 
to 52; in 1812, to 55; in 1815% 
57; in 1814,to G3; and, lastol™ 
in 1818, to 72 millions! It *4 
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ene of the mischiefs 


. ,* 
in which we 
placed, that! 


r r , , 
were now placed, t om the gee 
f . . " a 
leondition of our fnances, the 
‘our commerce, and 


she f4'l of > exchanges, our eX- 
- ided ‘ oS 

we } —* 
nenditure was constantly increas. 
[ i! 1; an "3 7 > er 
j il npreaictions of reauction 


‘me 9 ‘ v im = ° 


t] 
brought from time to time had beer 
uniormly falsified, and he suspect- 
ed that the predictions that they 
now heard from the chancellor of 


the ¢xcnequer Would equally fail. 


V ecgaurd to the 1oan, it sf emed 
to him a very fair bargain. He 
c ratulated the coun ry on the 
farness of the terms 3 but sure ly it 


was not proof of financial prospe. 
»mpelled 
borrow such a sum when the funds 
were somewhat under 5%. With re- 
ect to the war itself, he only 


¢ 
i 
knew that the mgnt honourable 
g 


tr, when we were c 


s | 
i 
ntleman had declared it was de- 

‘mined to carry it on with the 
greatest vigour and spirit, and to 


the utmost extent of the declara- 


Iie begyved the 

would turn oR ‘ir eyes to 
> diffe: e in the 
had ” ite als take: 
Three months ago Bona. 
e, and very 
iterwards we had seen what 
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f 
parte landed in Fran: 
S 
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Must call a mad ar ( larati n 1 - 
sted by the allies, which had been 
conirmed by another still more 
mad on the 25th of March, in whith 


, 

ww ct » bas ! 
they s ate iim to b 
Most treache 


the basest and 
Tous 0 t characters, and 
positive] y bind themselves not only 
to wave war on him, but never to 
Make peace with him. ‘lhere Was 
Sne Name to this declaration which 
he Was sorry to see, and which he 

wid not have supposed would 
pave 3 appeared to it; but it showed 
Oniy how the wisest and greatest 
men might be led away by the 
Warmth and enthusiasm of the mo- 


ment. . These declarations, how. 
we 


vation of 
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ever, had been of infinite service to 
B naparte.—Did teansleters mean to 
say that Bonapurte was notin a far 
better situation now than he was 
even some weeks ago? by the 
meeting of the Champs de Mai, by 
which he had secured a legislature, 
one part of which was chosen by the 
people, and the other nominated by 
himself; but which both together 
were enabled, under the constitu- 
tion which had been warmly re- 
ceived and accepted by the peeple, 
to raise him such supp lies as would 
enable him to carry on the war 
urainst all the world? It was evi- 
dent, therefore, he had made a most 
ravid progress ; for the two houses 
seemed determined to receive fa- 
vourably and to carry into effect all 
the propositions made to them on 
the part of Bon: iparte, whom they 
had raised to be the head of the 
government, and whom they ap- 
peared to receive in that character 
with the greatest enthusiasm, ‘The 
noble lord had often told the house 
that there were secret murmurs in 
France: very likely there were; 
and he (Mr. 'T.) believed that there 
were secret Murmurs in this coun- 
try also. Indeed, he did not know 
in what country there were not se- 
eret murmurs. Bonaparte, how- 
ever, bad been able in the short 
time he had before mentioned to 
form a very strong government, 
consisting of some of the leading 
and most popular men inthenation ; 
—persons of the most eminent ta- 
lents, of the greatest courage,—and 
the wo chamshers (which with Bo- 
naparte himself formed the consti- 
tution) seemed determined to supe 
pe rt him in defending France from 
all foreign attacks. ~ Having thus 
established the means by which he 
would be able to raise the necessary 
supplics, if he loaked to his army, 
no one could doubt who was in his 
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senses that it must amount to at 
least 300,000 men well equipped 
and ready for the field. Against 
these were to be taken the ore mil- 
lion and eleven thousand men which 
the noble lord had enumerated us 
being to be furnished by the allied 
ere and which he would take 
for granted would be in battle array 
against France. In fact, the noble 
Jord was responsible for that num- 
ber. Allowing then both armies 
to stand according to the above 
statement, the war ought not to be 
begun if peace could possibly be ob- 
tained withoutit. Trance, he was 
satishicd, was determined to havea 
free constitution. He was satished 
also that Bonaparte was not altoge- 
ther a favourite in France, but they 
had determined to have him for 
their general, because he was a man 
of pre-eminent military talents. All 
he berye ‘d therefore was, that mi- 
nisters would pause, and endeavour 
to obtain peace before a blow was 
struck ; because, it you refuse to do 
sO, you would rouse the whole 
French nation against you, they 
would be united to a man av rains 
you and your allies; and though 
you might now be able to obtain 
reasonable securities, when once the 
sword was drawn it might be found 
very diffi heult to do sv, Bur this 
country, it seemed, was to be tae 
volved in a scene of blood, and 
Creadiul e pense of treasure, for the 
purpose of restoring ‘he Bourbons; 
—a most delustve and dk tructive 
idea, and which that house should 
ert themselves to prevail on mini- 
srers to abandon. He thought it 
hecessury to ! take these obserya. 
tre tae Ol; the clo SC of the Cts uUSSION 
on a budvet which would aniount 
tonearly nincty millions. If mini- 
$ters did not endcarour to make 
peace with France now, that n nh 


would be justihed in Wasi g cler- 


nal war with us. We were already 
hated, not only by France, but br 
all Lurope, for our overbearing 
pride and tnsolence. (Some e. 
pression of surprise being evinced 
trom the treasury bench,) Mr. 
suid he would give an instance of 
our insolerce, which was the medal 
which the noble lord had so lavish 
dealt out. He then informed th 
house, that this government hador 
dered a certain number ot gold me. 
dals to be struck, which had bees 
done at a great expense,—for they 
were aa and executed in the bes 
manner,—which were distributed 
amon the several powers of Ew 
rope. The design of the medal 
was, on one side the head of the 
prince regent acting for his father, 
and on the other Britannia suppor 
ing Europe! The whole was, no 
doubt, very magnificent in effect; 
and he understood that one of th 
soveretens had observed, it was 
instance of the greatest modesty he 
had ever seen or heard of, He was 
certain there were many other 
causes for our being hated through 
out Euro; pe, and he woukd consider 
itacrime if we did notat the preseat 
moment endeavour to conciliate 
France rather than to provoke her. 
Mr. Arbuthnot denied that we 
were hated eve nin France; anda 
to every other part of Europe, he 
believed we were highly esteemed 
and respected, 
The ch. incellor of the exchequer 
‘ “pe ty leave to make a short reply 
» the observations of the right ho 


nourable gentleman. Great past 


of the honourable gen t] leman's 
pret ch was a re petition » ol! 1s poli. 
tical creed re specting the war. He 
should not enter much into tha 
subject. The honourable gentle 
tun said, that 300,000 Fre nchimen 
would be sufictent to resist the mil- 


lion of the coalesced armies. Dom 
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all justice to the skill of the French 
soldiers, and the bravery of their 
troops, and not being able to enter 
‘ato military caiculations, yet he 
congratulated the house on this 
statement of the honourable gentle- 
man. He should think that it 
made fearful odds, and gave a rea- 
sonable ground for expecting suc- 
cess. Ifthe active party in France 
were struggling for liberty, it was 
the last thing honest men would do 
in such a cause, to put Bonaparte 
at their head: but a constitution 
free in its principle was possessed 
by the French. Under Louis they 
had no martial law, no arbitrary 
taxation, which were now brought 
upon them. As to securities for 
peace, no securities had been offered 
by France; nor were any likely to 
be proposed, that he did not believe 
the honourable gentleman himself 
would think insolent. When pro- 
per securities were offered, it would 
be time to consider them. 

The resolutions were then passed, 
and various sums were voted ina 
at 


mate . > 4 *-e. *- 
The produce of the revenues he shot 
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committee of supply.— Adjourn. 
ed. 

Thursday, June 15.—Mr. Rose 
brought ina bill to prevent ignorant 
persons from practising surgery.— 
It was read a first time, and finally 
passed. 

‘The house having resolved itself 
into a committee of ways and 
means, 

Mr. Vesey Fitzrerald said, that 
it was his duty to bring under the 
consideration of the committee the 
amount of the supply which Ire- 
land was called upon to provide 
for the service of the present year, 
and the ways and means by which 
he proposed to make provision for 
that supply. He should first state 
the estimated quota of contributica 
for the year 1815, at 10,574,21.52.; 
the interest ard sinking fund on the 
present debt, 6,098,149/. making 
the total supplies 16,672,3647. 

Having thus stated the supply, he 
should proceed to state the ways and 
He should first take the 


he men oe ; 
The profits on lotteries, one-half of what had been com- 


puted for Great Britain oe 


Repayment of sums advanced by Ireland for naval and 


military SETVICeS 


217ths of old naval stores, 15-17¢ 


credit for by England 


Loan raised jn England for the service of Ireland 


9,000,000). British 


Making 2 total of ways and means of .. 


He had stated the whole of the 
above in Irish currency, and the 
committee would observe that there 
Was an excess of ways and means, 
above the supply,of 171.0002. ‘I'he 
night hon mrable gentleman then 
took a general view of the resources 
ot Ireland, and expressed his satis- 

OQ at the increasing prosperity 





means. 

surplus, of the consolidated fund, 
- oa oo eo &€688,807 
ld estimate at ‘es 6,100,000 
és i a 125,009 
eae ae ms 100,000 

hs having been taken 

és aa oe es 90,505 
. ee ee e- 9,750,600 
£16,854,112 


of the country in every respect. 
The right honourable gentleman 
concluded his speech by announcing 
thar Mr. Vansittart would in future, 
be at the head of the Irish finan. 
cial administration, 

After some discussion, the reso- 
lutions were agreed to. 
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House of lords, June 21.—The 
earl of Liverpool presented the to). 
lowing message from the prince re- 
gent:— 

 (sEORGE, 
regent, acting in the name and on 
the behalt of his majesty, having 
taken into his serious constderation 
the signal and splendi i vic tory gain- 
ed by the army under the command 
of the duke ot Wellmgton, on the 

1S8thof June instant, over the French 
army under the command of Bona- 
parte in per which has added 
fresh renown to the British arms, 
and contributed largely to the inde- 
pendence of Europe, recommends 
to the house of lords to concur in 
sueh measures as may be necessary 
to attord a further proo t of the sense 
entertained by parliament of the 
duke of Wellington’s transcendent 
services, and of the gratitude and 
munificence of the British nation.” 

Ordered to be taken into consi- 
derat on to-morrow 

June ¥S.— Earl Bathurst rose to 
move the th: inks of the houve to the 
duke « Welt f ton and} A118 army, 
for ie transcendent exertions 
which led to the victory of the isth. 
hie was. aware that their lords’ lips 
must be caper to discharge the debt 


of gratitude to the duke, who had 


P, R.—The prince 


eved Loein tram 


‘ . ‘ 
now sogloriously rel 
be amesete ey! 
the anxietv which al! must have felt 


, sre ve® *¥ , ° "1*}. . ; 
ror some tine past. 2he campaign 
' 1 1’ . } * 7 4 
WAS vepun OV srl pire ninseal. 


fe had not, for this time at least, 


tT accuse the seasons, nor the de- 
tection of those from whom he exe 
pected support. He could not say 
that he was oblived to commence 
the battle by those to whose mea- 
ures he was compelled to yield, con- 
trary to his own better judgement. 
It was completely his own act and 
choice. Under these circumstantes 
he had failed. His attacks were re. 
pulsed ; the order was reversed— 





H AND 


he was attacked in histurn His 


boasted genius shrunk under the as 
ct ndency ol a mightic r reniUs, and 
the resn!t was the c mplete Over. 
throw of the French ar: 1 ~» Onthe 
evening of the 15th the di ike re 
ceived inteliigence that the Prus 
sians had been attacked, and the 
forces were immediately ordered to 
advance, Lhe Prussians were driven 
from their posts with loss. - On the 
16th general Picton’s division, with 
the debe of Brunswick’s corps and 
the Nassau regiment, were attacked 
at Genappe. The battle lasted the 
whole of the thee "lhe Prussians 
» attacked, and Bona. 
parte claimed a victory over both; 
but ic was clear that the Prussians 
maintained their position. Bat the 
Prussians h; wing lost 16,000 men 
ou that occasion from their refusing 
to take quarter, and a great pro 
portion of tlrir forces not having 
vet come into line, it was deemed 
by prince Blucher prudent t to retue, 

In conse quence G6 i chi LIS, the luke of 
ling? on also retired to Wat crlod, 
This p ssition Was ave y strong one 
The enemy attacked our troops m 
that position on the 18th, with the 
whole of his army, except one corps, 
whech was left to observe the Prus- 
sians, They r ug) it with that imtre- 
pidity for w! h the nation 1S distin 
rutshed, “i ey were quct witha 
resolution aod f mness mW hich the 


Bri “i i hf AOFCRS al S of mt rivalled br 


were likewis 


i’ 
Ve 


any nation. In the course of this 
desperate co ntest, the dul Ke per: form 
ed the duties of military « ficers of 
al] ranks, A sacomm under m chiel, 
“asa general of division, as colonel 
of a regiment, he exerted h imseif in 
engouraping the troops to maintain 
their resistance to the repe: ated 

desperate attacks of the enemy. Te 
wards the close ot the day, Bone 
parte himself, at the head of bs 
guards, made a desperate -= 
upe 
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upon the British guards, and the 
British guards instantly overthrew 
the French. ‘The battle lasted nearly 
nine hours, and at len’th our troops 
repulsed these d lesper: ite attacks by 
forces infinitely superior in number. 
Here then, the battle ended, as 
far as concerned the attacks of the 
enemy. But the duke of Welling- 
ton, with his accustomed prompti- 
tude and decision, ovserving that 
the retreat of the enemy was attend- 
ed with contusion, he ordered the 
whdle of those of his troops who 
had not suffered, to move upon the 
enemy. The troops advanced, at- 
tacked the enemy, drove them from 
the heights, and put them com. 
He continued 
the pursuit till the t ODS, Over 
come with fa igue, could procees d 
no further, and then the Prussians 
were leit to wee up the NCtOTY. 


pletely to the ro ut. 


The consequences of this victory, as 
far ase could at pr — state the mM, 
were th oe pit Abou 
had arrived at Roeesi ‘is—2000 were 
on pirole, and more were expected 
to be broughtin; and besides this, 
“ great quantity of ammunition and 
barrage was taken. He was not 
the speaking of what was accom- 
plished by the Prussians during: the 
purs: it, as no reeular account of it 
had as yet arrived, An achieve- 
ment of such magnitude could not 
be performed without great loss, It 

ad been wisely ordi ined by P rovi- 
dence that we ‘ should taste neither 


# joy nor of grief unmixed, and the 
pc itwhich this victory was ; vain- 

ln ust teac! us to check Our @X- 
station. But who could recc i] *ct 
Without admiration 
Sern and man) 
Mas Picton, the | 


S000 pris mers 


and sorrow the 
virtue of sir Thho- 
irm and amtable 
character of Sil ti. } ‘ nh onhby 
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WTOC Character of the 


duke of 
. unswick, who, hi; ving dieeal to 
oe ineluded ; in the armistice at Wa- 
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gram, and traversed hostile Ger. 
many with his littl band, had at 
length here terminated his life ina 
manner so worthy of his own con- 
duct and the race from which he 
sprune? ‘The duke of Weilington 

himself had written a private letter 
to the earl of Aberdeen, with in- 
telligence of his brother’s death. In 
looking at the list of the wounded, 
their lord hips found the name of 
the brave earl of Uxbridge, who 
had he ided every charge of cavalry 
himself. They would also see the 
name of that callanc youth the he- 
reditary prince of Orat nge, who had 
shed his blood in defence of the Ne- 
therlands, and a acquired a 
better title to those dominions than 
mere formalities could afford. It 
oidiahaial for him to advert to the 
conduct of marshal Blucher and the 
Pr aah ins. The duke of Wellington 
had expressed in strong terms the 
acsikence which he had received 
from the Prussians. Without that 
assistauce, though the attack of the 
enemy would not have succeeded, 
he could not in his turn have made 
that attack on ihe enemy which had 
terminated in his complete rout and 
Ove! c Hate Prince Blucher himself, 
the constant exertions, 
had retired to bed; but as scon as 
he received intelligence that the 
duke was attacked, he rose, and 
headed a corps to assist the British, 
te hung al night on the rear of the 

enemy, and nodoubt amply aveng- 
ed the fate of those brave Prussians 
who had fallen in the battle of the 
ISth, by their refusal to take quar- 
ter. He had now, then, only to 
move their lordships, * That the 
thanks of this house be given to 
field marshal the duke of Welling- 
for the consummate ability, 
unexampled exertion, and irresis« 
tible ardour, dispiayed by him on 
the 18th of this ‘month, on which 
N 3 day 
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day the British army under his com- 
mand, and in conjunction with our 
allies, had mh a decisive and 
splendid victory, by which the glory 
and renown of the British arms were 
exalted,-and the territory of his ma- 
jesty’s ally was protected from im- 
vasion and spoil.” 

‘he marquis of Lansdowne should 

ive his cordial concurrence in vo- 
ting fora monument as imperishable 
as the glory which had been gained 
by the transaction, and by the means 
by which it had been achieved. He 
wished to be understood as likewise 
concurring in the vote about to be 
proposed for a further provision for 
the duke of Wellington, as an ad- 
ditional testimony of the sense en- 
tertained by parliament and the 
country of his transcendent services 
The splendour and national impor- 
tance of the event was such as almost 
to stifle the feeling of individual ca- 
lamity, and to make us look upon 
the brave who had fallen, as we re- 
gard the fate of those Gecs ueque lue 
geri neque a fe igi fas $i. 

The vote of thanks to the duke of 
Wellington having been agreed to 
nem. dis.— 

Earl Bathurst mcved thanks to 
the prince ot Orange, lord Hiil, ge- 
neral Clinton, and other cthicers. 
Ele then moved thanks to the non- 
commissioned officers and privates, 
He then moved thanks to prince 
Biucher and the Prussians, All 
these were AL Te d.to nem, dis. 

The message of the regent re- 
commendiny to the lords a concur. 
rence in any provision tobe made tor 
the duke oi Well ngron be ng read, 

Lord Liv: rpool said, he had one 
or two facts to relate, which would 
operate, he had no doubt, as an 
additional inducement, He was 
one of the trustees of the grant al- 
ready voted to the duke of Wel- 
lington. It was stipulated, that out 
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of the sum given, 100,000/, were 
be applied towards procuring aman. 
sion fit to commemora’e the nation’s 
gratitude for the distinguished se. 
vices of his grace: but it was soon 
found to be absolutely impossible 
with such a sum to erect a houseip 
any degree adequate to the intended 
object. very man, as soon ashe 
heard the account ot the recent vie. 
tory, a victory which he had noha 
sitation in saving was unequalled ia 
the history of this country, anxious 
ly inquired whether no other proof 
ot the nation’s gratitude could be 
bestowed besides the thanks of par 
liament? Could the house, under 
such circumstances, hesitate to fur. 
nish to the duke the means of supe 
porting his exalted rank? His lord 
ship concluded by moving, that the 
house do agree with the address of 
the prince regent. Carried nem, dis, 
—Adjourned. 

[The same subject was discussed 
and decided in the same way in the 
house of commons. ] 

Tlouse of commons, June 23.— 
The chancellor of the. exchequer 
proposed that the sum of 534,7 13h 
should be granied to make good the 
deficiency of the civil list on the 13th 
of April last. The right honourable 
gentleman observed, that this excess 
resolved itself into two branches= 
the increase in the diplomauc af 
rangements resulting irom the pee 
culiar circumstances of the wat 
and the excess in the household. Ia 
regard to the latter, after allowing 
for the expenditure occasioned by 
the visit of the foreign sovereigns 
to this country, and also for the 
charges incurred by the prince fe 
gent on assuming the royal autho 
rity, it would be found that the civil 
list had not exceeded that proportion 
of excess which was estimated by 
the late Mr, Perceval in 1805. 

The resolution was then a 
t0y 
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to, as was one for granting the sum 
of 200,000/. for expenses incurred, 
not chargeable on the civil list, and 
also several others. 

The house shortly after adjourned. 

House of lords, June 27.—The 
earl of Liverpool presented a mes- 
sage from the prince regent, stating, 
that the prince regent thought pre- 

to acquaint the house tbat the 
duke of Cumberland had with his 
the prince regent’s consent con- 
tracted a marriage with the princess 
of Salm, and that he relied upon the 
liberality of the house of lords, and 
their attachment to the royal family, 
for their lordshins’ concurrence m 
whatever steps it might be necessary 
to take, in order to enab’e their 
royal highnesses to support the rank 
and dignity becoming their station. 
—Ordered to be considered to-mor- 
row.—A djourned. 

House of commons, June 23.— 
Lord Castlereagh moved the order 
of the day for a commiitce to take 
iuto consideration the message re- 
Istive to the marriage of the duke 
of Cumberland.—The house having 
resolved itself into a committee, his 
lerdship said, the junior branches of 
the royal family had an a'lowance 
of 18,000/, per annum, subject to 
property tax; it was his intention to 
move an addition of GOOC/. per an- 
num tothe income of the duke of 
Cumberland. Unless this sum were 
pen. it must be apparent that 
us royal highness’s income would 
be inadequate to his augmented ex- 
penditure; he trusted the house 
would see that the resolution had 

nframed wich reference to a pro- 
per degree of public economy,—Af- 
ter some further observations, his 
lordship moved a resolution to 
grant to his majesty ott of the con- 
solidated fund the sum of G6OO0O0/, 

annum, asa further provision 


or his royal highness the duke of 
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Cumberland, the same to be settled 
on his duchess during her life.” 

Mr. Whitshed Keene said, he was 
as much attached to the limited mo- 
narchy of this country as any man ; 
but he could not concur tn this grant 
—The prince already had 18,000/. 
per annum, If the royal duke re- 
sided abroad, 18,0002. would be 
equal to 30,0007. in England. In 
the present state of the country he 
could not consent to the grant—he 
would rather give four times the 
sum to those who were sutferers by 
the battle which had just produced 
such glorious results. 

Sir M. W. Ridley professed much 
respect for the roval family, but 
could not consent to thts vote in the 
present state of the country. 

‘he chancellor of the exchequer 
contended that the splendour and 
dignity of the royal family were 
connected with the prosperity of the 
country; and the principle of mo- 
narchy would be degraded if a suite 
tble degree of splendour could not 
be upheld, 

Mr. Bennett opposed the grant, 
from the present state of the coune 
try, and the many large and me- 
rited claims upon its liberality. He 
also opp sed it on the cround that 
the royal family had among them 
a milton annually, and the duke of 
Cumberland had already a consi- 
derable income. The crown had 
last year expended upwards of a 
milhon., Whatever feclings of ree 
spect he had for the rest of the 
royal tumiy, he bad none for the 
duke ot Cumberland; and he was 
the only one of that family with a 
request in whose favour he could not 
comply. On that subject there was 
but one opinion. ‘The king would 
never have given his cansent to such 
a marriage. Had not the marriage 
been once broken off? Had not the 
queen opposed it, and said that the 
N 4 duke 
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duke of Cumberland ought net to 
marry that woman, whose marriage 
with the duke of Cambridge had 
been broken oti? 

Sir C, Burrell said, that in addi- 
tion to the duke’s income from the 
civil list he had a house within the 
palace which was equal to 1,000/. 
per annum, and a yegiment of ca- 
valry equal to 1500/., making in all 
an income of about 2] ,000/. per an- 
num. 

Lord C astuu lereagh de P lored the 
turn the debate had taken, as bein g 
injurious both to the crown and the 
country. Such a subject ought not 
to have been discussed upon the 
pr ‘inciple of person: il character; nor 
could ministers give explanation, 
when they had never heard of the 
facts that were required to be ex- 
plained, Such a debate must be pe- 
culiarly injurious in this country, 
where polite il feelings were apt to 
be so strong. He had never he ard 
© fanyi Improper conduct of t th ie duke 
of Cumberland while he was in Ha. 
nover, nor at all inconsist 
what was due to his brother. Un- 


der a monarchical government the 
branches of the il darnily mu 

be uoli id in | re-eniinence ; hove ol 

} . r *" , , x ‘ 

oLner s. Lh J Lik « Wa yy eal i » had 
ali tncom in DOT, [Ve t + duke 
of Cumberland o: y for his own 
lite. } Lis I ein it Was i i fact a 


source oj expense t yum. i 
I Sain ) be b lieve d I ad no 
fortune, and that was 
a settlement should be made upon 
her, Ne tusted the house would 
take a broad view of the subiect. as 


cess \ 


aifecting: beigh e the monarchy and 
the Coun 
Mr, W. i aa 4 d 
ask, was this marriazve ove which 
wonid « perate mn fave ur ¢ 
virtue? Had the , rincess no fortune 
from her former husbands, pring 
Lewis of Prussia, and the prince 
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of Salm? If the noble lord hag 


brought forward such a measure at 
an earlier period of the session, there 
would have been no probability of 
its succeeding, 

Lord Ca stlereagh said, the mar. 
riage had been celebrated 1m the 
sence of the princes of the house of 
Mecklenburgh, and of the king of 
Prussia, who had made a liberal pro 
vision for the child:en of the may. 
riage—The house divided:—For 
the grant, 57 —Acvainst it, 70—Ma 
jority, 17 tor the grant.—[ The sub 
ject was brought again twice or 
thrice before the house, and finally 
lost by a smal] majority. J 

July 4.—Sir I. M: ajoribanks dit 
claimed all personal views in the 
motion he was about to submit re 
specting the duke York. He 
had not the honour even of being 
known to the roy il duke. He acted 
solely from a conscientious feeling, 
that a tribute of respect and grat 
tude should be paid by that house 
to the services © f the illustri yus duke, 
He con cluded | DY i ove ing ry that the 
thanks of th e he use be given to his 
royal highness the duke of York, 
captain general and commander in 
chief of the British torces, for his 
continued, efiectual, and unremit- 
ting attention to the duties of his 
office during a period of more than 
twenty ye ars, during which time the 
army had improv ed in d liscipline 
and in science toan extent unknown 
before, and had, under Providence, 
risen to the height of military glory. 

The chancellor of the exchequer 
was me from opposing the MOLOM, 
which he thought w ul | meet 20 
dissentient voice; yet he thought 
such a m otlon would have beea 
more proper when the services of 
the army were brou; ght to a close by 

he termination oi the War. Mu 
merit must undoubtedly be due t@ 
the duke of York, who had for # 
many 
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many years conducted and orga- 
gised the army. 

Mr. Western had no wish to de- 
tract from the merits of the duke of 
York, but was ready to allow the 
full extent of his services; but had 
the ofice of commander in chiet 
been held by any other person, was 
it likely that they would have heard 
of this motion ? 

Mr. W. Pole was surprised that 
precedent shouid have been coldly 
calculated, when it was declared 
by the duke of Wellington himselt, 
that the victory which had shed so 
brightaglory over the br itish arms, 
could not have been wor. but for 
the impreved condition of British 
troops; an improvement that had 
taken place enurely since the admi- 
nistration of the duke of York. 
« Never,” as his grace had written 
to himself, “ had he fought so hard 
for vietory, and never, from the 
gallantry of the enemy, had he been 
$0 near bemeg beaten.’ 

Mr. Whitbread said, he knew not 
how to object to it without the ape 
pearance of ingratitude, after the 
noble tribute paid to his royal high- 
vess by ihe duke of Wellington, on 
his late memorable triumph. Not. 
withstandi ig, therefore, thewarmth 
%) unnecessarily mtroduced tato the 
debate by the right honourable gen- 
veman (Mr. W. Pole), and the im- 
portance of the constitutional princi- 
pre Sug rest G DY hishon. friend (Mr. 
We tern}, he could not withhold his 
fanction irom the present vote.— 
ager" question was carried. [This 
was Mr. Wi toread’s la it speech, } 
duly Lii—Mr. Rose brought up 
the Te} ort ot the select committee 
o8 Madhouses. On movine that 
t% be printed, Mr. Rose took the 
Mawar of observing, that all 
tisGed of re om must feel sa- 
sp of ke we indispensable neces- 

S'siative interference. In 
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no country were there any set of 
people so unprotected as the un. ‘ 
happy persons to whom the report 
reterred. The way in which they 
were usually confined was that of 
criminals; and their treatment was 
in general worse than the ordinary 
treatment in jails. The number of 
persons appointed to take care of 
them was in most cases utterly in- 
sufficient; in consequence of which 
the greatest severity was too free 
quently resorted to. He trusted 
that the subject would be fully con- 
sidered by honourable members due 
ring the recess, and that all would 
be disposet im the next session to 
give their assistance towards the 
formation of a measure calculated 
to diminish the existing evil. That 
mm om iy Cases those who were af. 
tlicted might, if properly treated, 
recover their sanity, was very ¢Vie 
dent. One sivong instance was men- 
tioned tin the report of a poor insane 
woman, who having for some time 
been chamed down to the floorina 
parisii workhouse, disturbed all the 
other inmates of the dwelling by 
her cries; and who, on being res 
moved in consequence to a more 
proper place of confinement, was, 
by proper treatment, perfectly cured 
in the space ot tive months. 

‘The report was then ordered to 
be printed, 

Mr. Rose brought up the report 
of the select committee on the state 
of mendicity in the metropolis. On 
moving that it be printed, Mr. Rose 
bezged to call the attention of the 
house for a few moments to the sub. 
ject. When inthe early part of the 
session ‘he had moved for the ap- 
pointment of the committee, he 
stated that his object was twofold 
—to better the situation of those 
who were really distressed, and to 
repress scandalous and abominable 
imposture. ‘lhe evidence — 
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by the committee confirmed more 
strongly his previous opinions on 
this subject. They had found that 
there were a great many objects of 
real compassion, but that there were 
many more of the worst description 
of impostors. The number of men- 
dicants in the metropolis was esti- 
mated at $0,000, but probably it 
was much greater. Most of these 
persons gained more than many in- 
dustrious imdividuals of the lower 
classes of the community. One man 
actually acknowledged that his pro- 
fits were about thirty shillings a day. 
This might be a singular case, but 
it was proved by the strongest evi- 
dence that the average receipts of 
mendicants in London were from 
three to six shillings a day each. 
This money was spent in the most 
exceptionable mannerin dram shops, 
at feasts, and even in the purchase 
of luxuries of all sorts, eatable as 
well as drinkable. ‘lhe committee 
had ascertained a tact which was 
unknown to him before. Many pa- 
rishes farmed their poor. About 
one hundred parisbes he believed in 
the city did so. Six or seven shil- 
lings a week each were allowed to 
those by whom they were taken, 
and who then sent them about to 
beg during the day for the purpose 
of saving their provision! It was 
desirable that the conduct of pa- 
rishes in this respect should be more 
carefully watched, even when they 
maintained their own poor. It ap- 
peared by the minutes of evidence 
annexed to the report, that in one 
case 22 paupers were compelled to 
sleep ma single room of small di- 
mensions, thus creating a great risk 
of pes'tlential diseace. Many of the 
paupers of the metropolis were Irish, 
who coming to this country with the 
Jaudable intention of obtaining em- 
ployment, failed in that object. In 
a eourt which led out of one of the 
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fashionable streets of Mary-le-bong, 
700 of these poor persons wep 
crowded into 2¢ small houses! ff 
would appear by the report that th 
number of private charities in th 
metropolis was almost  inconceiy. 
able. But unfortunately most of 
those by whom they were supported 
contented themselves with givi 

their money, and never exami 

into its application. The hous 
would hardly believe that ther 
was one benevolent institution, sup. 
ported by peers, members of that 
house, and other opulent indivi. 
duals, the object of which was to 
purchase beef, and sell it to the poor 
at a moderate price. Nothing could 
be more commendable than thisin 
stitution, were it properly admin» 


tered. ‘The revenue of it was 600, 
a year. But it appeared that the 


whole of it was managed by a sim 
gle individual; and it had been re 
cently discovered that this man put 
the whole of the money, with at 
fling exception, in his own pocket! 
It appeared in evidence, that in one 
year he had purchased only 27h 
worth of beef, and that the largest 
quantity he bad ever bought within 
the twelvemonth was to the value of 
72/. he appropriating the remainder 
to his own use. On a Bow-street 
officer's being empleyed to apptt 
hend this person, it was found that 
he was the subject of other charges 
of as serious a nature, There were 
various practices described in the 
report, by which the most cautios 
as well as the careless had been im 
posed upon. It had never been @ 
his contemplation, that a complete 
remedy could be discovered for 
these evils; and he was persua 

that the closest attention was mt 
cessary to the formation of any 
measure calculated materially © 
diminish them, ‘The existing la¥s 
were evidently too severe; in com 
sequence 
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sequence of which they were never 
acied upon! There must be some 
iteration inthe law. It was evaded 
‘oa hundred ways. One man with 
a dog, when taken up by the parish 
officers, remonstrated, exclaiming, 
«Lam no beggar, it is my dog that 
begs; you see that he has his hat in 
his hand.” It was but justice to 
the beadles and parish officers in the 
city to say, that they had discharg- 
ed their duty with commendable 
activity, But the only present ef- 
fect of apprehending beggars in the 
metri polis was, to remove them to 
the vicinage—to Cheshunt, to Eg 
ham, &c. The best course that 
could be adopted with respect to 
them would be, to provide places 
in which they could be employed ; 
but this would be attended with 
great expense to the public. At all 
events, he trusted the house would 
feel, that this was a subject which 
cemanded their most serious atten- 
tion, 

After a few words from Mr. 
W. Smith, the report was ordered 
to be printed. 

The marquis of 'Tavistock.—Sir, 
I am persuaded that it must be 
quite unnecessary for me to say that 
1am at this moment labouring un- 
der feelings of the most painful and 
afflicting nature, I wish, however, 
shortly to state to the house the rea- 
sons which induce me to depart 
‘rom the usnal practice in moving 
for a new writ, in order that I may 
pay 4 humble but sincere tribute of 
allection to the memor y of my de- 
parted friend Mr. Whitbread, Sir, 
tis Hot on any consideration of pri- 
vate triendship——it is not on any 
contemplation of his many virtues 
si a Private mdividual—it ts on the 
— . the great space which 
the eis t > house—it is on 
tieteds i nin ot his splendid abi- 

the conviction which 











































HISTORY. 203 
we who thought with him on polie 
tical subjects entertain of the advan- 
tage which the country derived 
from his exertions, that | tound my 
excuse for this address—that I even 
claim the concurrence of all those 
who hear me in the feelings which 
agitate me at the present moment 
l am well aware, sir, that a great 
majority of this house thought his 
opinions erroneous. But speak 
it with confidence—I am sure that 
there is mot one of his political op- 
ponents who will not lay his hand 
on his heart and say that he always 
found in him a manly antagonist. 
The house of commons will I am 
persuaded ever do justice to the 
good intentions of those who hos 
nestly dissent from the sentiments 
of the majority. Accustomed to 
defend his opinions with earnestness 
and warmth, the energies of his ad- 
mirable and comprehensive mind 
would never permit the least ap- 
proach to tameness or indifference. 
But no particle of animosity ever 
founda place in his breast, and, to 
use his own words on anorher me- 
lancholy occasion, “he never care 
ried his political enmity beyond the 
threshold of this house.” It was 
his uniform practice to do justice to 
the motives of his political oppo 
nents; and I am happy to feel 
that the same justice is done to his 
motives by them. ‘To those, sir, 
who were more immediately ace 
quainted with his exalted character 
—who knew the directness of his 
mind, his zeal for truth, his une 
shaken love of his country, the ar- 
dour and boldness of his disposition 
—incapable of dismay; his unaf- 
fected humanity, and his other va 
rious and excellent qualities, his 
loss isirreparable. But most of all 
will it be felt by the poor in his 
neighbourhood. Truly might he 
be called “ the poor man’s friend.” 
Only 
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Only those who like myself have 
had the opportunity of observing 
his conduct nearly, can be aware of 
his unabating zeal in promoting the 
happiness of all around him. ‘Thou- 
sands of individuals have benefited 
by the generosity of his heart ; and 
the county, the principal town 
of which he represented, contains 
imperishable records of his active 
philanthropy, as well as that of the 
yood man who went before him. 
is eloquent appeals in this house 
in favour ot the untortungte—ap- 
peals exhibiting the frankness and 
honesty of the true English charac- 
ter—will adorn: the pages of the 
historian ; although at the present 
moment they afford a subject of 
melancholy retrospect to those who 
have formerly dwelt with delight 
on the benevolence of a heart which 
always beat, and on the vigour of 
an intellect which was always em- 
ployed for the benefit of his fellow 
creatures. Sir, Lam conscious that 
IT need not entieat pardon of the 
house at large tor thus indulging 
in the praise of my lamented friend ; 
but [ owe an apology to those who 
loved him, for the feebleness with 
which it has been bestowed, I 
move, sir, that the speaker do issue 
his warrant to the clerk ot the crown 
to make outa new writ for the elec- 
tion of a burgess to serve in the pre- 
tor the be rough ot 
Bedicord, in the room of Samuel 
Whitbread, esq. deceased 
Mr. W tiberterce expressed the 
ratification which he telt at the 
pathetic speech of the noble mar- 
quis, which afforded an additional 
prow that the best e! qrence was 
that of the hearr—He wished to 
adc his testrmony ¢t the ex ellent 
qualities of the lamented individual 
whose d ath had rerdercd tie pre- 
Sent motion necessary ; and in doing 
so, he could with truth declare, that 


he was only one of many thousand 
rich as well as poor, by whom 
character had been most highly ¢ 
timated. Well had it been term 
by the noble marquis “ a true fy 
glish character.” Even its defects, 
trifling as they were (and whatdy 
racter was altogether without é& 
fect?), were those which belonged 
to the English character. New 
had there existed a more compler 
Englishman. Ali who knew hia 
must recokect the indetatigabk 
earnestness and perseverance wit 
which, during the course of his li, 
he directed his talents and the whek 
of his time to tlie public interes; 
and although he (Mr. Wilbertoree) 
undoubtedly differed from hima 
many occasions, yet he always dd 
full justice to his public spirit and 
love of his country, He was@ 
pable (as had been seen at variow 
times) of controlling the strongest 
feelings of personal attachmen, 
when he thought that his dutyw 
the public compelled him to cos 
It was a melancholy satisfaction® 
those wholoved him, tosee that thot 
who had ditfiered from him @ 
many political questions, neverth 
less considered him as one « f thos 
public treasures, the loss of whid 
must by all parties be deeply 
mented. cr himself, he { Mr. Wi 
berforce) could never forget U 
important assistance which he de 
rived from his zeal and ability 
the great cause which he had # 
lopg advocated in that house, 


every eccasion, indeed, m whicht 


condition of human beings was CO} 
cerned—and the lower them a 
the stronger their recommenda 
to his favour—no cone was mam 
anxious to Rt ply Dis preal powers® 
increa¢e the hapy incss of Nn ankind. 
Che chancellor of the excheqot 

stated, that it was far from his 
to detain the house after the adere™ 
reple 
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replete with feeling and propriety, 
which they had heard from the no- 
ble marquis, and after the excellent 
observationsofhishonourablefriend. 
Ali that he desired to say was, that 
it must be some consolation to the 
noble marquis, and to the whole 
house, to feel, that whatever diffe- 
rence of opinion might exist on po- 
litical questions, there was no one 
who did not do justice to the virtues 
and talents of the object of their re- 
eret, or who for a moment supposed 
that he was actuated in his public 
conduct by any other motive than 
aconviction ol public duty. 

Mr. M. A. Taylor gave notice, 
that early in the next session he 
would revive the subject of the abo- 
lition of the punishment of the pil- 
lory, unless some measure of that 
kind should originate in another 
quarter ; and also, that early in the 
next session, unless a considerable 
alteration should take place in the 
mean while, he would renew the 
bill for better paving the metro- 
polis.—-A djourned, 

House ol lords, July 12.—" ‘he 
regent came to the house at two 
clock. ‘The speaker of the house 
of commons, attended by the mem- 
bers, appeared at the bar, and de- 
avered the following speech :— 

“ May it please your royal high- 
Wess,—We, his majesty’s faithful 
subject » the commons of Creat 
Britain and freland, in obedience to 


your ' ra} ohne ’ ? 

’ ae aa Gily .}UCSs § COMMANGS, 
9 .) . : 

“tend your reyal highness; and, 


accor ng to Our ancient privilege, 
we crave leave to present with 0 iC 
own hands our grant of supply, 
which concludes the labours of the 
Sss10n, 


Our proceedings, much of our time 
* been occupied in di cussing 
on of great importance > 10 the 
ite, With respect to its agriculture, 


shipping, and finanees, We have 





{n the ordinary course of 
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endeavoured so to regulate our 
corn laws, with prudence and firm. 
ness, that protection and encourage- 
ment may be given to the agricul 
tural interest of every part of the 
united kingdom, without endanger- 
ing the prosperity of our trade and 
manufactures. We have endea- 
voured also to derive new means of 
maritime strength from the valu- 
able resources of our Indian posses- 
sions, And after devising and pre- 
paring such plans for adjusting the 
public revenue and expenditure as 
might suit a period of returning 
peace, we have been called upon, 
by unlooked-for events, to renew 
our exertions and sacrifices upon 
the most extended scale of war. 
Scarcely had we closed our contest 
with America, and scarcely had the 
congress of Vienna laid the first 
foundation of those arrangements 
which were destined to consolidate 
the peace of Europe, when, in direct 
contravention of the most solemn 
engagements, the disturber of Eue 
rope and destroyer of the human 
race re-appeared upon the throne 
of Frances and the world was once 
more in arms, Inthe short space 
of'three months, by rapid strides, 
the fate of Europe has been again 
brought to issue; and the conflict 
was tremendous; but the result has 
been glorious. The most warlike 
nations, headed by the most renowne 
ed commanders, have met in battles 
and, as Britons, we have the triume 
phant satisfaction to know (however 
much that triumph may be sadden- 
ed by private grief), that it is now 
no longer doubtful to what name 
and to what nation the world will 
heaceforth ascribe the pre-eminence 
for military skill and unconquere 
able valour. To conseerate the tro- 
phics and perpetuate the fame of 
our brave countrymen who fell in 
that unrivalled victory, we -_ - 
clare 
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clared to be our ardent desire ; and 
it will be the distinguishing glory 
of your royal highness’s days, to 
erect in the metropolis of this em- 
pire such a lofty and durable monu- 
ment of their military renown, and 
our national gratitude, as may com- 
mand the veneration of our latest 
posterity. Great, however, and glo- 
rious as this victory has been in it- 
self, it is not to the joint exertions 
and heroic achievements of the Bri- 
tish and Prussian arms in that me- 
morable conflict that we must limit 
our admiration,—we have also to 
contemplate with equal pride and 
Satisfaction its immediate conse- 
quences, military, political, and 
moral. We have seen the illustri- 
ous commanders of the allied ar- 
mies advancing at once into the 
heart of France; and Paris, twice 
vanquished, has again opened her 
gates to the conquerors. The usurp- 
er of a throne, which he has twice 
abdicated, has sought his safety in 
an ignominious flight; and the 
rightful sovereign of France has 
once more resumed the sceptre of 
his ancestors. With these awful 
scenes passing before us, we may 
presume also to hope, that the pe- 
riod is not now distant when the 
hand of Providence will finally ex- 
tinguish the remaining efforts of 
that guilty and perfidious spirit of 
domination which has so long raged 
without control, and restore to de- 
solated Europe the blessings of 
peace aud justice.—bBut, sir, what- 
ever may be the final issue of these 
great transactions, we look forward 
with confidence to their satisfactory 
conclusion, under the auspices of 
your royal highness ; and we doubt 
not of the happiest results, from the 
same councils which have planned, 
and the same hands that have exe. 
cuted, those wise and vigorous mea- 
sures which have been hithesto 





crowned with such signal Suiteest 
On our part, it is our humble doy 
to strengthen the means of you 
royal highness’s government; ag 
towards effectuating that purpow, 
we, his majesty’s faithful commons 
do this day present to your royal 
highness a bill entitled “ An we 
for enabling his majesty to raise the 
sum of six millions tor the serviced 
Great Britain ;’ to which, witha 
humility, we entreat his majesty’ 
roval assent.” 
The prince then gave the royal 
assent to the bill, and delivered th 
following speech from the throne; 
“ My lords and gentlemen, 
‘‘ Tcannot close this session of pas 
liament without again expressing 
my ceep regret at the continuane 
of his majesty’s lamented indispo 
sition.—At the commencement ¢ 
the present session I entertaineda 
confident hope, that the peace whic 
I had concluded, in conjunetios 
with his majesty’s allies, would met 
with no interruption ; that, afters 
many years of continued warlat 
and of unexampled calamity, be 
nations of Europe would be allowed 
to enjoy that repose for which they 
had been so long contending ; and 
that your efforts might be di 
to alleviate the burthens ef his m+ 
jesty’s people, and to adopt s 
measures as might best promote the 
internal prosperity of his dommom® 
—These expectations were disiP 
pointed by an act of violence 4 
perfidy of which no parallel can 
found in history.—The usurpat? 


of the supreme authority in Fran 


by Bonaparte, in consequence 0 
defection of the French armies 
their legitimate sovereign, appe® 
ed to me to be so incompatible 
the general security of other cou 
tries, as well as with the engag® 
ments to which the French nate 
had recently been a party, that 
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felt no alternative but to employ 
the military resources of his majes- 
ty’s dominions, tn conjunction with 
his majesty’s allies, to prevent the 
re-establishment of a system which 
experience has proved to be the 
source of such incalculable woes to 
Europe. — Under such circum- 
stances, you will have seen with 
just pride and satisfaction the splen- 
did success with which it has pleased 
divine Providence to bless his ma- 
jesty’s arms, and those of his allies. 
—Whilst the glorious and ever me- 
morable victory obtained at Wa- 
terloo, by field marshals the duke 
of Wellington and prince Blacher, 
has added fresh lustre to the cha- 
racters of those great commanders, 
and has exalted the military repu- 
tation of this country beyond all 
former example, it has at the same 
time produced the most decisive et- 
fects on the operations of the war, 
by delivering from invasion the do- 
minions of the king of the Nether- 
lands, and by placing, in the short 
space of fifteen days, the city of Pa- 
ms, and a large part of the kingdom 
em France, in the military occupa- 
tion of the allied armies.—Amidst 
events so important, | am confident 
you will see how necessary it is 
that there should be no relaxation 
our exertions, until I shall be 
enabled, in conjunction with his 
Mayesty’s allies, to complete those 
“Tangements which may afford 
er Prospect of permanent peace 
anc security to Europe. 
“Gentiemen of the house of 
commons, 
by. thank you for the very liberal 
a ah have made for the 
<< enligelS pter lh hae 
~My 4ament the continuance and 
Mecrease of those burthens which the 
freat military exertions f the pre-e 
“at campaio bee Pt oe 
avy — BM, combined with the 
“ts TOManimg due {for 
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the expenses of the former wat, 
have rendered indispensable, and 
which his majesty’s loyal subjects, 
from a conviction of their necessity, 
have sustained with such exemplaty 
fortitude and cheerfulness. You 
have already seen, however, the 
fruit of the exertions.which have 
been made; and there can be no 
doubt that the best economy would 
be found to result from that policy 
which may enable us to bring the 
contest to a speedy termination. 
«“ My lords, and gentlemen, 

“ The brilliant and rapid success of 
the Austrian arms at the opening of 
the campaign, has led to the restora 
tion of the kingdom of Naples to its 
ancient sovereiyn, and to the deli- 
verance of that important portion 
of Italy from foreign influence and 
dominion.—l1 have further the satis- 
faction of acquainting you, that the 
authority of his most christian ma- 
jesty has been again acknowledged 
in his capital, to which his majesty 
has himself repaired, ‘lhe restora- 
tion of peace between this country 
and the United States of America 
has been followed by a negotiation 
for a commercial treaty, which, | 
have every reason to hope, will be 
terminated upon conditions calcu- 
lated to cement the good under 
standing subsisting between the two 
countries, and equally beneficial to 
the interests of both.—I have great 
pleasure in acquainting you, that 
the. labours of the congress at Vi- 
enna have been brought to a con- 
clusion by the signature of a treaty, 
which, as the ratifications have not 
yet been exchanged, could not be 
communicated to you, but which I 
expect to be enabled to lay before 
you when I next meet you in parlia- 
ment.—I cannot release you from 
your attendance without assuring 
you, that it is in a great degree to 
the support which you have afford- 
ed 
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ed me, that I ascribe the success of 
my earnest endeavours for the pub- 
lie welfare 5 and on no occasion has 
that suppo been more important 
than in the course of the present 
session.—In the further prosecution 
of such measures as may be neces- 
sary to brine the great contest in 
which we are engaged to an ho. 
nourable and satisfactory conclu- 
sion, I shall rely with confidence on 
the experienced zeal and steady 


loyalty of al! classes of his majesty’ 
subjects : : anc 1 they may depend on 
my efforts to imp rove OUr presem: 
advantages i in such ma T as May 
best provide for the cene: on tran. 
quillity of Europe, and maintals 
the high character which this cou, 
try enjoys amongst the nations¢ 
the world.’’ 
Parliament was then prorogued 
to Tuesday, the 22d of August 
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Tatroductory Remark: —Lffecis of Peace on the domestic Interests of Great Bri 
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sideration of the New Corn Bill. 


P is interesting and instructive 
if to trace and to note the vra- 
dual progress which historical nar- 
ration has made, from its earliest 
and rudest form, to its present com- 
prehensive, systematic, = artifie 
cial structur At first the few 
events ilies the + cae of barba- 
rous and uncivilized tribes present- 
eu, were recorded under the form 
ot chronicles ; in thése the le: ding 
and general features alone were no- 
ticed ; they seldom expanded into 
detail, or indulge d in narrating par- 
ticulars, Atterwards, asthe trans- 
actions of nations became more im- 
portant, complicated and momen. 
tous, history also advanced in its 
progress, and assumed a more re. 
gular and dipnified form: still, 


however, it was a mere record of 


facts, and of those facts only which 
had reference to martial achieve. 


ments: the causes which produced 


the events that it recorded, the m 
tives that influenced the most cele 
brated characters, whom it handel 
down to posterity, and the conse 
quences which flowed from thet 
events, as well as from the actin 
of these characters, were only inte 
de ntally touched upon. > hy Hose 
phical history next arose : the mom 
useful and impo rtant in its nat 
as well asthe most dicnified, if 
ducted with a sufficient knowledg? 
of facts, and with due intelligent 
acutcness, an rd Cc andour: but eve 
this sp cies of history was 
fined in 2 great measure to the po 
litics and wars of nations: from 
reading it, it might have been coe 
yec ctured that no nation pre 
any thing worthy of notice or of ® 
cord, but the details of its politi 
intrigues and of its murderous Wats 
It was reserved for comparat 


very modern times to extend 
provins 
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province of history to more pleas- 
iow as well as infinitely more valu-. 
shleand useful topics. This last spe- 
cies of history, without neglecting 
tye wars and political intrigues of 

nations, embraced a regular notice 
of their finances, agriculture, manu- 

fyetures, commerce, literature, sci- 

ence, arts,andmanners. Unfortu- 

nately, however, such a very large 

portion of the existence of all com- 

munities is devoted to warfare ; and 

the actions which it presents are 

decorated with such an alluring 

brilliancy, that history, even when 

written by the calmest philosophers 

and by the truest friends of man- 

kind, is too apt to be turned aside 

from what is illustrative of the real 

dignity and happiness of the hu- 

man race, to what is merely im- 

posing andcaptivating. While wars, 

theretore, are carried on, the nar- 

rative of those wars, the causes from 

which chey sprung, and the results 

which they produced, must fill the 

largest portion of history. But, 

during the short and unfrequent 

periods of peace which the history 

of modern nations presents to view, 

kis not only allowable, but impe- 

rative on the historian and annalist 

oo) turn his attention to the state of 
society in the country or countries 

which he has chosen for the em- 

ployment of his pen, as that is 

indicated by the state of agricul. 

ture, manufactures, commerce, li- 

terature, science, arts, and man- 

ers, 

In the Introduction to the last 
volume of our Annual Register— 
‘aticipating the continuance of the 
repose of the nations of Europe at 
en for some years, and of Great 

ang thee promi 

r attention and inves- 


th e _. . 

a to its finances, &c. That 
“ipation has not |} 

, een accurate- 

ty fulfilled ; 


1815. the repose of Europe 
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has been again broken in upon; 
and Great Britain, who has always 
shown herself foremost in combat- 
ing the principles and actions of re- 
volutionary France, of course was 
involved in the new contest. But 
that contest was of short duration : 
and while it did continue, it can 
hardly be said to have disturbed or 
impeded the operation of the effects 
of peace, at least on our own coun- 
try. We may therefore, without im- 
propriety, commence the domestic 
portion of the history of Great Bri. 
tain with tracing and recording the 
effects which peace has produced 
and is producing on these islands, 

It is scarcely possible to conceive 
any subject more important or in- 
teresting than that with which we 
have deemed it proper to commence 
this portion of our history, In all 
wars, the real and ultimate effects 
which they are likely to produce 
(we do not here allude to the ob- 
tainment or loss of the object for 
which they were commenced, but 
to their effects on the prosperity, 
real strength and wealth of the na- 
tions engazed in them,) cannot pcs 
sibly be known or even accurately 
conjectured till they are actually 
terminated. ‘This remark applies 
with peculiar force and propriety 
to the revolutionary wars from 
which Great britain has just extri- 
cated herself, They were so diffes 
rent in their nature and objects 
from any which were ever before 
waged, carried on on so much 
more :n extensive scale, and wich 
such very extraordinary means, that 
the experience of former wars could 
do lit:le inenabling us to anticipate 
the state in which they would leave 
us. Besides, it may be remarked, 
that depression, lassitude and weak- 
ness in the body politic, as well as 
in the human body, bear a regn- 
lar proportion to the stimulus by 
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which both have been raised to ex- 
ertion :—while that stimulus lasts, 
no fatigue is felt; we seem to be 
endued with supernatural vigour 
and stiength, and to be as it were 
all soul: but no sooner ts the object 
obtained, or has the stimulus been 
withdrawn, than more than usual 
imbecility falls upon us. So it ts 
with nations :—to what degree it is 
so with this nation, since it has re- 
cained peace, it is our present ob- 
j ect to inquire. 

We shall therefore examine into 
the present state of our agriculture, 
raanufactures, commerce, and fi- 
nuances, and afterwards devote a 
few of our pages to the present 
State of the poor and of the labour- 
ing classes, before we proceed to 
the record of those events and trans- 
actions which are more generally 
considered as exclusively belonging 
tothe province of histe ry. 

Great Britain has long been d- 
stinguished among the nations of 
Europe for the political and civil 
freedom which she enjoys ; and at 
least during the last fifty years she 
has been almost in an equal degree 
disunguished tor her immense na- 
tional wealth. Her revenue, her 
e\ iM nature, hi r tax ition, and her 
debt, are equally subjects of asto- 
nisiment and wonder to all the Na- 
tious OF iurope , ali they are only 
regarded with less astonishment 
and wonder by ourselves, because 
they have grown up amidst us, and 
we daily see every thing going on 
as smoothly and regularly as if in 
tiese respects we did not difler from 
the other nations of Europe. When, 
however, we do pause, and reflect 
uiat our national debt is fast ap- 
proaching to one thousand millions, 
that the interest of it is between 40 
and 50 millions ; that our expendi- 
ture 1s nearly §1 millions, indepen- 
dently of what is raised by way of 


loan; and that within the shor 
period of 25 years our debt ya 
*.ader 300 millions, and the inte. 
est and expenditure proportionably 
small,—we shall feel surprise atthe 
sources from which this immense 
debt has been drawn, and no smlj 
degree of alarm at the effects whic) 
it may produce. ‘The effects ar 
already beginning to be felt; thea. 
tificial state in wnich the nationhy 
long been kept has given way ta 
more natural and regular condition; 
but till the sources of our wealth 
can be rendered conformable w 
that condition, they must be de 
ranged, and consequently give out 
less than their usual supply. Ov 
agriculture has suffered first andi 
the greatest degree, from causes 
which it may be diffieult to trace; 
but which perhaps will rise to ou 
view, if we conduct the investige 
tion in an impartial and candi 
manner. Long before our man 
factures or our commerce had nsa 
above the level of those of the com 
tinental nations, we had been dist 
guished for the excellency of ot 
agriculture, and for the cons 
quent abundance of our agriculie 
ral produce. Ii is quite foreign & 
our desivn even to draw the outhine 
of the history of our agriculture; 
but it may briefly be noticed, tha 
our agricultural improvements of 
ginally seem to have been det 
ved from Flanders ; having bee 
brought into Norfolk—a_ cousty 
having frequent and regular com 
munication with that part of t 
continent, and strongly resembling 
it in its soil and surface. Agm 

tural improvement next took 4s 
prising start in the south-easte™ 
district of Scotland. In these - 
parts of the kingdom ( Norfolk a 
the south-eastern districts of Se 
land) the improvements were 1 ; 
pendent of the stimulus of b¥ 
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prices for agricultural produce, 
while over most of the other parts 
of Great Britain they were carried 
by means of this stimulys, 

“Till beyond the middle of the 
last century we were an exporting 
country ; from that period till very 
lately we have imported more grain 
than we have exported, ‘This latter 
fact may at first sight seem utterly 
at variance with an advance in agri- 
cultural capital and skill: but it is 
not so; it only proves that our agri- 
cultural produce did not increase 
in proportion to the increase of po- 
pulation, or that it did not change 
contormably to the change of de- 
mand produced by an increase of 
wealth, Within the last fifiy years 
we have become a great manulac- 
turing nation: manufactures extend- 
ed, and increased wealth; wealih 
generated a demand for luxuries 
among the rich, and for wheaten 
bread and animal foodamong those 
who previously had been obliged to 
content themselves with*humbler 
fare. Thus, though the land was 
beter cultivated, and though a 
larger quantity of it was under cul- 
tivation ; yet the nature of the pro- 
duce being altered to suit the de- 
mand, we became an import 
instead of an exporting country, 

Agriculture was in this state at 
the period when the first French 
revolutionary war broke out, At 
Ks conumencement, and ull France 
overran part of the continent, our 
agriculture could not be differently, 
Or to a greater degree, affected by 
this war than by former wars, 
But It sO happened, that just about 
the time when the victories of 
France enabled her to close some 
of the most fruitful parts of the 
continent against us, we were Vi- 
sited by a scanty harvest. The na- 
tural and necessary consequence 
followed ; the ne: fe. 1 aie 

+ the price of all kinds of 
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rain rose suddenly and enormousa 
iy ; the profits of the farmers rose 
nearly in the same proportion; the 
demand for farms became urgent 3 
rents were raised excessively ; and 
the price of corn, which had been 
increased by an accidental circums 
stance, was thus sustained by a Cere 
tain and regular cause, 

The successes of the French still 
connnuing, and being directed unte 
formly to the shutting us gut from 
the continent, it followed that, 
though our harvests now produced 
an average crop, yet, from the 
cause just stated, operating along 
with the increased rent of land, the 
price of corn continued high; the 
compeution for farms consequently 
continued and increased; not only 
did new competitors appear, but 
those who alr ady held farms, hav- 
ing increased their capital by the 
hiyh price of grain, were anxious 
to occupy more land, ‘Thus ina 
very few years the rent of land 
was more than doubled ; though it 
was evident that it was much above 
what could be paid, if corn ever res 
sumed a modecate price, and proe 
portioned to the price of other come 
modities. 

In the year 1799-1500, at a time 
when our warfare was by no means 
successful, when the national bur- 
thens pressed heavily on every in- 
dividual,—we were again visited 
with a very deficient crop of all 
kinds of grain. Vhe consequence 
was, that corn, andespectally wheat, 
rose to an enormous price, which 
at once stimulated, and enabled the 
farmer to renew his lease at a very 
great advance. A reaction again 
took place ; the high prices which 
had originally given birth to exor- 
bitant rents were continued by 
those rents, since it is evident that 
the price of cach commodity: ‘must 
be equivalent to the price of the 
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raw commodity, faye land may 
be considered), the price of the li- 
bour bestowed in producing it, and 
te an adequate return for the capt- 
tal and skill of the producer or ma- 
nufacturer. In this last component 
part of the price also, there lurked 
another active cause of the continu. 
ation of the dearness of agricultural 

uce: for it was natural that 
the farmer should uo longer be con- 
tent with that mode of living which 
his forefathers had followed ;—with 
his gains, his desires and ambition 
increased; and consequently he 
looked above that moderate profit 
which would have confined him to 
the sphere of his forefathers. 

But these were not the only 
causes of the sustained high price 
of agricultural produce. It is evi- 
dent that as ay or inadequacy 
of capital will necessarily oblige the 
producer or manufacturer to bring 
‘an abundant supply into the market, 
and to dispose of it almost at any 
price ; so an abundance of capital 
will induce and enable the producer 
or manufacwurer either to withhold 
his article, or only to sell it on his 
own terms. The farmers indeed 
im most instances laid out their ca- 
pital in improving or extending 
their farms, But nearly at the pe- 
riod when the great rise in the 
price of agricultural produce took 
_ a-number of country banks 

gan to be established: from these 
the farmers found no difficulty in 


Saag advances of large sums. 
“he 


is, being under no necessity of 


disposing of their produce, unless 
they obtained their own terms for 
it, and the majority of farmers be- 
ing equally accommodated, while 
they all naturally endeavoured to 
ret as high a price as possible, the 

yers were obliged to yield to 
their terms. In fact, a great com- 
mand of capital in the case of such 





acommodity as corn, operates neq. 
ly in the same manner as a mong 
poly; for corn being an article of 
the first necessity, it is evident thar 
if the sellers persist in asking ahigh 
price, a high price must be given; 
and whenever there is not a neces 
sity to dispose of it on the part ofthe 
sellers, equal to the necessity to pur. 
chase it on the part of the comme. 
nity, the sellers will ask and obtain 
a high price. It is proper, how. 
ever, to observe, that the advances 
of money by the country banks to 
farmers was not productive of this 
effect only ; italsooperated in a man 
ner highly beneficial to the comme- 
nity, and, as we shall afterwards 
have occasion to point out, detrimen- 
tal to the farmer. For, by means of 
this borrowed capital, agricultural 
improvements were pursued on 
a much more extensive scale, and 
with much greater spirit and effect 
than they could possibly otherwise 
have been done. A farmer who 
obtained those advances from the 
bankers, in fact obtained lime and 
manure for his land; cattle and 
sheep to stock it in the most ade 
quate and proper manner, and la 
bourers to improve and work it 
In this respect the borrowed ¢ 
pital was a blessing to the country; 
butin sofarasitrendered the farmet 
independent of the regular sale of 
his produce at a fair remunerating 
price, it tended to produce evil, 
We should not be giving a just of 
complete sketch of the state of agr+ 
culture at this period, if we were [0 
omit the improvement which took 
place in the character, the manner 
and the acquirements of the farmer. 
In too many instances, perhaps 
dissipation and luxury, and a futile 
and ridiculous attempt to rise above 
his rank in society, were the visible 
and disgusting effects of the ™ 
creased wealth of the farmer :—sU™ 
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iastances were proper and legiti- 
mate objects of satire and invective. 
Bat it is only justice to remark, that 
ia almost all parts of the kingdom 
the farmer employed the means 
which his increased wealth afforded 
him, in acquiring for himself, or 
at Jeast in bestowing upon his chil- 
dren, a better education, and thus 
in advancing his profession in the 
scale of society, as useful and intel- 
ligent members ot it. Hence it has 
resulted that Britain now may pride 
herself on a superior race of culti- 
vators of the soil to any that can 
be found elsewhere. 

The high price of corn, the in- 
crease in the rents of land, the in- 
creased income of the landlord in 
some instances, and in other ine 
stances the increased income of the 
tenant, continued, with few and 
feeble interruptions, till the power 
of Bonaparte was on the eve of its 
dissolution. We have already no- 
ticed in onr former volumes, that 
in the session 1813-14 the pro- 
spectus of a law was laid before par- 
lament for raising the import price 
of grain, and in the session of 1814— 
15 the import price was actually 
tarsed, 

This measure originated with 
some of the Irish members; foran 
that part of the united kingdom the 
evil first began to make its appear- 
ance, which threatened there to 
take deeper root and extend more 
widely than either in England or 
Scotland. The agriculture of Ire- 
land at the period of Arthur Young’s 
travels in that country, between the 
years 1760 and 1770, was in a most 
t*Plorable state of ignorance and 
Mey wards perhaps there was 
which al country in Europe in 

au its Operations were cone 

ucted in such a rude and barbarous 
manner, The consequence was, that 
Portion of the united empire, 
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with a soil (not including its bogs) 
much more fertile as well as more 
easily and cheaply worked than the 
soil either of England or Scotland, 
and a climate by no means unfa. 
vourable even to arable husbandry, 
and certainly very propitious to 
every thing connected with the rear- 
ing and fattening of cattle, afford- 
ed only a very simple and by no 
means abundant food for, at that 
period, a scanty population. Even 
long subsequently to the period 
of Arthur Young’s travels, the 
agriculture of Ireland was im a 
very depressed and rude state: but 
within these last twenty years it 
as started forward in a most sur- 
prising manner. ‘I'he causes of this 
it may perhaps be impossible accue 
rately and satisfactorily to trace:— 
the grand cause of an increased de- 
mand for the produce of its soil, 
and of that advance in the civiliza- 
tion of the people which naturally 
gives birth to enlarged views and 
desires, must of course have ope- 
rated. This increased demand arose 
chiefly from two circumstances. In 
the first place, the long conunuance 
of an expensive war; ard secondly, 
the failure of the usual ¢rops, du- 
ring two periodsof the war, in Great 
Britain, ‘The long and expensive 
war of course called for large sup- 
plies of animal food for the navy 
and army; and the partial failure 
of the crops in Great Britain, at a 
time when supplies could be drawn 
from the continent only inade-e 
quately, precariously, and at a 
considerable expeuse, increased the 
demand tor grain in Ireland, cone 
sequently raised the price of it there, 
and thus stimulated the farmers to 
the improvement and more extend- 
ed cultivation of their lands. It is 
a well-ascertained fact, that North 
and South Wales, as well as most 
of the north-western counties, and 
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some of the south-western counties 
of England, which were formerly 
jn a great measure supplied from 
the grain districts of England, are 
now principally supplied trom Ire- 
land. Another fact, equally indi- 
cative of the improved agriculture 
of Ireland, was substantiated by 
evidence on the corn bill given be- 
fore the house of commons; viz. 
that several counties in that part of 
the united kingdom, which formerly 
cultivated no wheat, had latterly 
produced a considerable quantity 
of that species of grain. 

The consequence was, that the 
rent of land rose in Ireland in a 
much greater proportion than it did 
even m Scotland, where it had 
risen much higher than in England. 
—While the high price of grain arat 
other agricultural produce conti- 
nued, the high rents were not felt 
as an evil; but as soon as the price 
of agricultural produce began to 
decline, the alarm was felt more 
keenly and deeply, as well as spread 
more satendeets in Ireland than in 
any part of Great Britain. This 
may very easily be accounted for. 
The rent of land had been forced up 
not only above its natural level, as 
indicated by what might be expect- 
ed to be the average price of grain 
in time of peace, but also very far 
above the capital of the Irish farm. 
ers. 
We have judged it right to give 
this sketch of the state of Irish agri- 
culture, because, as has beenalready 
stated, the proposal for a new corn 
bill originated in the Lrish mem- 
bers of the house of commons; from 
a conviction, no doubt, that their 
country imperiously called for it. 
During the session when the Irish 
members first moved the question 
respecting a new corn bill, nothing 
Was done respecting it, but only 
examining witnesses regarding the 


state of agriculture in Ireland, and 
the necessity of some legislative 
measure on the subject of corn fer 
that part of the united kingdom, 
In the’ subsequent session of pan 
liament, the English and Scotch 
land-owners and farmers had fully 
participated in the alarm of the 
Irish agriculturists. In consequence 
of the unexpected and sudden re. 
verses which had befallen Bona 
parte, the probability of a peace 
was great, while already most ports 
of the continent were open to Br. 
tish ships, and consequently it might 
be expected that foreign grain wogid 
be poured into the home market, 
and sold there at a price far below 
that at which the British farmer 
could afford to scli it. Meetings 
were therefore held in different parts 
of the kingdom, and petitions pre- 
sented to parliament, praying it ia 
its wisdom to adopt such measures 
as would be a sufficient protection 
to the interests of British agricth 
ture. 

The only measure which pat 
liament could adopt was the raising 
of the import price of grain: thatts 
not permitting foreign grain to be 
brought for sale into the united 
kingdom, till the home-grown cor 
was selling at a price which would 
remunerate the grower. We have 
already, in our former volume 
given a general view of the argu 
ments advanced by both parties on 
this important and intricate ques 
tion; but it may be proper in this 
place briefly to recapitulate them 
in order that by appealing to facts 
which have since occurred, we may 
be the better able to judge of the 
soundness of the arguments on each 
side. 

The grand position on which the 
advocates for a new corn bill rested 
the whole of their case and argt 
ments was this ; that it is in many 
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eespects highly advantageous to a 
nation, that it should derive from 
its own agriculture the necessaries 
of life:—the precariousness and in- 
adequacy of a foreign supply of 
grain, especially im time of war; the 
dependence which was thus pro- 
duced on foreign nations, and the 
natural and unavoidable conse- 
quences of that dependence, were 
strongly insisted upon. Consider- 
ing this foundation for their case 
and future arguments as laid with 
sufficient strength, the advocates 
for a new corn bill proceeded to 
point out the price which would 
be a proper and adequate remune- 
ration to the home grower of grain, 
in order that the importation price 
might not be fixed below this stan- 
dard. Onthis point, very full and 
minute evidence was given both be- 
fore the house of commons and the 
house of lords. In general those who 
were examined were of opinion that 
the farmer could not pay his rent, 
work his land. in such a manner as 
to produce the greatest crops from 
it, and obtain a fair and reasonable 
profit to himself, unless the price 
of wheat averaged four pounds the 
Winchester quarter. 

_ Those who opposed any alteration 
in the corn bill were divided in the 
arguments by which they supported 
that opposition: some were deci- 
dedly averse to all legislation on the 
subject, and of course would have 
proposed the annulling of the for- 
mer corn bill, rather than the pass- 
ing of anew one. Those, however, 
who were of this opinion, do not 
seem sufficiently to have attended 
to the artificial state of society 
which has long existed in Great 
Britain, Total freedom in the trade 
of corn may not be productive of 
any mischief; it may even give 
birth to much benetit to the agri 

ulturi : + 
Culturists, as well as to the com- 
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munity at large, where total free- 
dom in all other kinds of trade is 
permitted. But it is evident that 
in a country where particular ma- 
nufactures and trades are protected 
and encouraged by duties on fo- 
reign manufactures of the same 
kind, and where thus the price of 
the home-made manufactured ar- 
ticles is raised above its natural 
and fair level, the growing of corn 
must receive a proportional pro- 
tection and encouragement; other- 
wise capital will not be invested in 
it to that degree which the interests 
of the community would demand. 
As to the answer to this reasoning, 
That even if agriculture at home 
were in the most depressed state, 
and robbed so completely of its ca- 
pital that it could not support the 
population for tke space of one 
month, we should still be able to 
procure corn from abroad, in ex- 
change for our manufactures,—it 
scarcely deserves notice; since those 
who urge it, surely never reflected 
that the superfuous corn of all the 
continent of Europe, even in the 
most abundant years of its produce, . 
would not feed the population of 
this covntry for a few months; and 
that it.could not be brought here in 
the quantity which they suppose, in 
all the shipping which Europe pos- 
sesses. The case of Holland is by 
no means parallel. Ho!land, indeed, 
procured grain from foreign coun. 
tries, and rai-ed little or none from 
her own soil: but Holland contains 
a comparatively small population 3 
and being a continental state, has 
facilities of procuring grain, espe- 
cially in time of war, which we do 
not possess. 

As therefore the case and argu- 
ments of those who were against 
all legislative interference with re- 
gard to the commerce in grain, 
though strong, ee at least plausible 
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in theory, cannot stand before fact 
and experience, and totally over- 
look the artificial state of society, 
we may dismiss the further consi- 
deration of them, and turn our at- 
tention to the arguments of the 
other class who opposed the corn 
bill. In this view of the question, 
the principal point to be determined 
respects the minimum price which 
would sufficiently remunerate the 
farmer, It is evident that the farm- 
er must be enabled by the price 
which he receives for his produce, 
in the first place to work his farm 
properly ; secondly, to support him- 
self and family; thirdly, to obtain a 
fair and reasonable protit tor bis ca- 
pital ; fourthly, to pay the taxes; 
and lastly, to give a fair and rea- 
sonable rent for hisland. Regard- 
ing some of these particulars, no 
doubt can be entertained 5 respect- 
ing others, however, there natu- 
rally will be considerable doubt and 
difference of opinion. In the first 
place, a question arises, what ought 
to be the gain of the farmer; and 
here it appears to us, that even the 
farmers have not,in their statements 
or arguments, done justice to them. 
selves: for they ought to obtain not 
merely the interest of five per cent, 
on the capltal which they bring to 
the cultivation of their farms— 
which per centage they would ob. 
tain for their capital without risk 
or labour of any kind,—and another 
per centage, not so easily fixed, for 
their own labour, attention, and 
skill; but they ought also, in the 
course of their lease, to draw from 
their farms the capital which they 
originally invested in them. This 
last point was not insisted upon with 
eufficient force and clearness in the 
evidence given before parliament ; 
and yet it is of the utmost impor. 
tance, The manufacturer or eat 
chant who invests 20,000/, in trade, 
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expects, when he leaves oF busines, 

at least to draw out that sum, be 

sides receiving annually, while he 

continues in business, the intereg 

which that sum would command 

without risk or labour; and ag. 

cond per centage tor his labour, a. 

tention, and skill. So it ought to 

be with the farmer: but, as we have 

already observed, in the evidence 

this point was certainly not distine 
ly and strongly stated. As, however, 
the farmer at the end ot his leas 
cannot, as the merchant or mane 
facturer when they leave off trad, 
dispose of that in which be had ip. 
vested his capital, except so far a 
it has been spvested in the mere 
stocking of a farm; it follows that 
thechiet portion of his capital ought 
to return to him, in the course of 
his lease, in the shape of annval 
gains, above the interest for his 
money, and the recompense for his 
labour, attention, and skill. All 
that portion of his capital that has 
been laid out in improving his farm, 
ought to be returned to him in this 
manner. Considering the maitter 
in this light, it is evident that the 
farmer is entitled to an annual te 
turn of much more than the fait 
and usual returns of the merchant 
and manufacturer, on a capital o 
the same amount. 

It was, however, urged that the 
farmers lived much more expen 
sively than formerly; and that m 
settling the proper remunerating 
price, and of course the new Il 
portation price, no regard ought to 
be had to their increased expend 
ture; but that they ought only to 
be secured in such an income @ 
they would have obtained prior 
the rise in the price of grain. But 
even on this point injustice was 
done to the farmer, and by injustice 
to him, the country was ex w 
injury; for there can be no doubt 
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chat by far the largest part of the 
money which had been obtained in 
consequence of the high price of 
grain, had been expended in- bene 
fiting agriculture, either directly 
by improving the land, or indirectly 
to the same effect, by —e the 
intelligence of the farmer. As there- 
fore he had risen in the scale of im- 

rtance and invellect, and had es- 
gatially benefited his country, he 
was well entitled to rise in society. 
It would therefore be not only harsh 
and ungrateful to the farmer, but 
prejudicial to the nation, to endea- 
your totorce him down to the rank 
which he held twenty or thirty years 
ago. 

The next point, respecting which 
there was considerable difference of 
opinion, regarded the rent which 
was paid for land. ‘Those who ob- 
jected to fixing the importation price 
tur wheat so high as 80s, per quar- 
ter, contended that the necessity for 
sucha high price could only arise 
from the circumstance that rents 
were exorbitantly high; if therefore, 
they said, a lower importation price 
were fixed, it would have the good 
elect of bringing down the rent of 
land to its fair and proper level. 
There can be no doubt that the ex- 
cessive dearness of corn in 1794<5 
and again in 1799-1800, as has been 
any observed, produced sucha 
rage for farming, that rents were 
k ‘cet up beyond all precedent: 
and it seems equally evident, that 
. would have been but fair to per- 
mut the rents to fall to their proper 
level, provided this could have been 
Cone without injuring the farmers, 
aud through them the agricultural 
mmerests and produce of the coun. 
wae But it is obvious, that if the 
yey corn tell below a fair price, 
yo Ae ag farms were held 
woald A e farmer's fair profits 

my be curtailed, while the 
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landlord persisted in taking his ori- 
inal rent. It does not appear to 
ee been sufficiently adverted to, 
that the prosperous or adverse state 
of agriculture is of infinitely greater 
importance to a country, than the 
prosperous Or adverse state of its 
manufactures or commerce; and 
that the consequences take deeper 
root, extend more widely, and are 
not s@ easily or speedily remedied 
where agriculture languishes. 

Allowing therefore that the rent 
of land was much too high, and 
even admitting that the profits of 
the farmer were greater than they 
ought to have been, and that con- 
sequently both ought to be reduced; 
still it behoved the country to pause 
in demanding that reduction, if it 
could not be effected without injue 
ring agriculture, especially if the 
evil complained of consisted mere- 
ly in the land-owner and farmer ob- 
taining more than their fair profit, 
and if it did not extend beyond 
this. 

But those who opposed the new 
corn bill, maintained that the high 
price of corn, which it was avowe 
edly intended and calculated to 
keep up, would be not only throw- 
ing an unfair profit into the hands 
of the agricultural classes, but 
would also to the same degree in- 
jure the country. The process of 
reasoning by which they atrempt- 
ed to make out this position was 
short and simple. ‘They assumed 
that the price of labour, and of all 
commodities, would rise in the same 
proportion as the price of corn rose; 
and that consequently our manue 
factures, being incresed in price, 
could not compete with the manu- 
factures of those countries where 
corn was cheaper. The ary:iment 
thus triumphantly urged, c:r ainly 
does away compleiely the force of 
another argument, by which the 
new 
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new corn bill was opposed ; for, if 
the price of labour follows the price 
of corn, the labouring classes, and 
indeed all classes who had any 
thing to sell, could not be in the 
Jeast affected whether corn were 
dear or cheap. It is impossible, 
therefore, on these data, to urge 
with any show of reason, at the 
same time that high-priced corn can 
be both unfavourable to our manu- 
factures in the foreign market and 
unjast to the labouring classes, &c. 
in this country ; for, if high-priced 
corn does not raise the price of la- 
bour and of other commodities pro- 
portionatcly, it cannot affect the 
price of our manufactures: if it does 
raise the pr ice proportionately, then, 
as was before observed, it must be a 
matter of indifference to all classes, 
except those who only buy and do 
not sell, at what price corn is sold, 

But allowing that the price of 
all commodities is raised propor- 
tionately to the rise in the price of 
corn, then foreign commodities 
must also rise in price ; and conse- 
quently if the articles we get from 
foretgn nations bear the same pro- 
portion in price to the articles they 
take from us, they can just as well 
afford to purchase our commodities, 
whatever the price may be. 

But it is needless to discuss this 
mibject further, especially as we 
have already adverted to it in our 
former volume. We shall therefore 
conclude this chapter with briefly 
recapitulating the effects which each 
party —those who opposed, and 
those who supported the new corn 
bill—expected from its operation. 

Those who supported the bill, of 
course mg that, by excluding 
foreign wheat from the home mat. 





ket till the price was above 4/, the 
quarter, they had accomplished the 
grand object of raising the av 
price of that species of grain nearly 
if not quite to that price. It nyy 
be asked, On what data did ther 
proceed, when they concluded tha 
the price of home-grown wheat, 
when it had the monopoly of the 
market, would average 4/, the quar 
ter? - Probably from the beliet tha 
the produce of that grain in the 
united kingdom, on an average of 
years, was rather short ot the con 
sumption; or, at least, that it barely 
would meet the consumption: of 
course, as they supposed that the 
supply and demand would be equal, 
if toreign grain were excluded, they 
concluded that the average price 
would be 4/. the quarter, as being 
a price that would not be more thaa 
sufhcient to discharge the reat, 
taxes, and expenses ot a farm, and 
afford the farmer a fair interest for 
his money, labour, &c. and the re 
placement of his capital at the end 
of his lease. 

Such seem to have been the er 
pectations of the friends and sup 
porters of the new corn Dill. Let 
us now see what evil consequences 
its Opponents predicted trom its ope 
ration. Its first effect, in their ope 
nion, would be, to keep up the price 
of wheat to the average of 4, per 
quarter, and consequently to give 
the agricultural interest a profit t0 
which they were not entitled. They 
afterwards foresaw the increased me 
sery and poverty of the labouring 
classes, and the declension of the 
demand for our manufactures ® 
foreign markets, in consequence 
their advance of price. 
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CHAPTER VIII. 


Depressed State of Agriculture soon after the passing of the Corn Bill+Exa- 


’ 


mination of the different C 


aus’s which have been assigned to account for this 


Depr: ssion—T he probatle Causis detailed-—Statement of the Consequences 
likely to result is the Depression on Asriculiure—Rents—and Taxes—t1 be 
Remedies that have been sugcested—Necessily of a speedy as well as effectual 


Remedy. 
H iieare thus briefly detailed 


the arguments forand against 
the new corn bill, and concluded the 
jast chapter with a statement of the 
consequences which its supporters 
and opponents expected from its 
operation, we shall now proceed to 
depict the state of the agriculture 
of the united kingdom, as it bevan 
to exhibit itself soon after the pass- 
ing of this bill, and as it still exists. 
After depicting this state, we shall 
examine the different causes which 
have been assigned to account for 
it; the immediate consequences 
which have followed it ; and ‘those 
which are likely to ensue hereafter; 
and the remedies which have been 
proposed, 

Before the new corn bill passed, 
the prices of all kinds of agricul. 
tural produce, particularly of wheat, 
which regulates the price of all other 
species ot grain, had begun ccasi- 
derablyto decline. This, at first, cre- 
ated no surprise or alarm amongst 
the farmtrs, since the old corn law 
admitted foreign corn to the home 
vers and the late peace had 
a im a very large quantity : 
uu they confidently expected, that 
“s soon as the new corn bill began 
py in me. the ports to fo- 
rh te - corn markets would 
tat they gradvally sceke eal te 
came uncom . wren ein ts < 
al etite pena dull: no kind 
eure. pt what was of the best 
p4hty, could be sold; and even for 


that the demand was not brisk or 
great. The corn market of Lon- 
don first felt the depression, but Ir 
a very short time it extended over 
the whole of the united kingdom. 
The price of wheat from 5/. the 
quarter, which a very short time be- 
fore could easily have been obtained, 
fell below °2.: other species of grain 
experienced a similar depression of 
prices; while the fall in the price of 
the productions of the pasture-far- 
mer was equally great and rapid. 
The complaints of the farmers at 
first met with little attention, re- 
gard, cr sympathy: they were not 
indeed believed: and when believed, 
it was maintained, that as they had 
enjoyed high prices for a long se- 
ries of years, they could not be ma- 
terially injured or impoverished by 
obtaining a low price for one or 
even two years’ crops. In a short 
time, however, the most incredulous 
and prejudiced were convinced that 
the farmers, generally speaking, 
were in a deplorable situation ; 
where they held their land only 
from year to year, they were ena- 
bled to extricate themselves, before 
entire ruin overtook them, by quit- 
ting their farms: but where they 
were bound by leases, which they 
could not prevail on their landlords 
to annul or alter, they found them- 
selves obliged to endure the evil. 
Their names appeared in almost 
every gazette among the bank- 
rupts; a circumstance ane 
OFe 
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fore uaknown, at least to the same 
extent, in this country. 

Still, however, though the evil 
was now too extensive and glaring 
to be denied, yet the fate of the 
farmers met with very litile sym- 
pathy. 1: seemed to be believed by 
man‘, that they might be impove- 
rishe! or even ruined, and yet that 
the mischief would not be felt by 
any otherclasses. The farmersnatu- 
rally kept on their accustomed num. 
ber of labourers, and managed their 
land in the usu2! manner, as long 
as they possibly could; be-ause they 
were sensible that, if they managed 
it at less expense, they would obtain 
less produce from it, and conse. 
quently for the sake of present sav- 
ing expose themselves to greater 
ultimate loss. But before the same 
expense in labour, &c. could be laid 
out on their lands, it was necessary 
that their rents and tares should be 
aid, and that they and their fami- 
fies should be supported at least in 
an economical manner. When these 
things were Jone, they found it 
absolutely impossible to manage 
their farm in the same manner as 
they were wont to do: of course 
they were under the necessity of dis- 
missing some of their labourers, and 
of expending less in manure, lime, 
&c. Here then was undoubted 
proof of the severity as well as the 
extent of the evil under which the 
farmers were suffering: for it can- 
not be supposed that they would 
manage their lands ill, if they could 
aford to manage them well. 

The consequences to the com- 
munity at large from this state of 
agriculture, we shall afterwards 
consider; at present we must at- 
tend to the ramification of the evil, 
which at first touched only the 
farmers; the agricultural labourers 
of course suffered most deeply and 
generally, Corn indced was cheap 


—cheaper indeed than it had bes 
known for a great number of years; 
but of what importance can ith 
to a person that corn is cheap, if 
he possesses not wherewithal 
purchase it? While corn was dear, 
agriculture flourished; the farmers 
were constantly employed in im 
proving their lands; consequently 
there was a great and regular de. 
mand for agricultural Jabouren, 
and their wages were high, A 
change had taken place, Corn was 
now cheap; agriculture langu'sh 
ed; the farmers could not afford 
to improve their land, and cons 
quently there was a very limited 
demand for agricultural labourers, 
Such was the evil as it extended 
from the farmers to their labourers, 
But it did not rest here: the la 
bourers could not starve; if they 
could not obtain work sufficient t 
maintain themselves and their fa 
milies, they were under the nece* 
sity of applying for parish relief: 
and thus the poor rates were lM 
creased; and those who paid les 
for their bread and meat were 
obliged to pay more towards the 
support of the poor. 

We have not yet, however, by 
any means traced the evil through 
all its ramifications. Much has 
been said in respect to the riches 
which the country derives from 
foreign commerce : but this source 
of employment and weakh is tr 
fling, compared to the demand @ 
the home market. By the & 
turns given under the populatioa 
act, in the year 1811], the sum! 
ber of families chiefly employ 
ed in agriculture, in England a 
Wales, amounted to 77,1993 
those employed in trades, &c, @ 
959,632. Besides, it is evident 
of the latter description many mms 
be indirectly dependent on agri¢ 
ture, cither entirely or in ie 
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Now it is evident, that a fall in the 
ice of agricultural produce must 
iqjure much more than it benefits 
a the former class; and probably 
many tradespeople, whose business 
ds on the agricultural class. 

And this is the fact:—not only do 
the farmers and their labourers suf- 
fer, but many descriptions of trades- 
people; and in general the shop- 
keepers in all the agricultural di- 
stricts of the united kingdom feel 
to their dismay, that cheap bread 
may be obtained at too great a cost. 
Let us take the fall in the price 
of agricultural produce at only 25 
cent.—the value of it in Eng- 
and and Wales, before this fall, was 
stated at upwards of 100 millions : 
hence it is evident that 25 millions 
of the demand derived from the 
yy classes must have de- 
clined. This falling off in demand, 
especially when it takes place so 
very rapidly as it has done in the 
present instance, must be regarded 
as an evil not only of great magni- 
tude, but as necessarily falling on 
a large portion of the community. 
lt may however be urged, that it 
the consumers of agricultural pro- 
duce pay 25 per cent. less for it 
than they were wont to do, they 
will be able to lay out what they 
thas save; and by this means the de- 
mand for goods in the home mar- 
ket will be to the same extent 2s 
formerly, though in different hands. 
ere is no doubt this must be the 
case in the end; but it is long 
before circumstances adjust them- 
ne to a sudden and great change 
respect to what part of the 
obs eh capital; and 
Buch ca Justment is gong on, 
€a national evil must be suflered. 
mba nk thus depicted the deplo- 
re neition of the agricultural 
» specially towards the close 
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of the year 1815, we shall now pro- 
ceed to inquire into its cattses.—— 
The change in the value of agricul. 
tura! produce has come on so sude 
denly and to such an extent, that 
surprise seems to have taken away 
in a great measure the desire to 
trace the cause. Some content 
themselves with referring to the 
termination of the American war, 
when the value of land tell ex- 
tremely, and agriculture as well as 
manufactures and commerce were 
in a very languishing state. If the 
cases are parallel, this may be the 
source of consolation to thse who 
are suffering; since the kingdom 
at that period soon recovered ;—= 
but the reference to what occurred 
then, does not explain the cause 
either then or at present. Whether 
the cases are parallel, or whether ia 
so far as they are we may expect a 
similar revival, will be afterwards 
considered : our immediate object 
respects the cause. 

Some think that they have satis- 
factorily accounted for the depres- 
sion in the value of agricultural 
produce, by the withdrawing of 
government contracts for provi- 
sions from the markets. But it is 
obvious that this is a very inade- 
quate cause: for, even allowing 
that the men that formed the whole 
of our army and navy during the 
war were no longer fed a: all by 
the agricultural produce of this 
country, still they bear so smalla 
proportion to our whole population, 
that the withdrawing of their sub- 
sistence could not have much effect 
on the corn and cattle markets. 
But they in fact are still fed trom 
the home produce ; and th -uvh not 
so abundantly or with the waste 
that occurs in war, yet, as during 
the war the army in the Peninsula 
was chiefly supplied with foreiga 
corn, 
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corn, it may be questioned whether 
at present they do not consume as 
much home produce as they did 
while fed by government: at the 
same time it must be acknowledged 
that the withdrawing of the regu- 
lar demands of the contractors may 
have contributed, in a small degree, 
to the fall in the price of agricultu- 
ral produce. It has been stated by 
high authority that the cause must 
be sought for in the diminution ot 
the circulating medium occasioned 
by the enormous loans of the last 
two years: but admitting for a 
moment that there has been such 
a diminution, ought it not to have 
operated before this time, and 
radually rather than suddenly? 
‘here has, however, been no such 
diminution: the circulating me- 
dium of this country is paper; the 
Joans raised are paid in paper: but 
the expenses of the war, out of the 
country, were not detrayed by paper 
money. However enormous there- 
fore may have been the sums raised, 
enther by loans or Tares, they must 
still be in the country ; or, in other 
words, the circulate medium of 
the country cannot have been dimi- 
nished in the manner alluded to. 
A cause, somewhat akin to the one 
just examined, has been started by 
a political writer, who perhaps has 
no-equal in the boldness and skill 
with which he exposes any mea- 
sure, and in the coarse and homely 
vigour of his illustrations and st yle, 
but who is totally inadequate to 
the examination and discussion of 
any subject that requires either 
comprehension or protoundness of 
inte'lect. | This writer maintains 
that the fall in the value of agricul. 
tural produce is occasioned -by the 
ciminution in the quantity of paper 
money; and that this diminution 
has taken place by the direction or 


influence of government, for the 
purpose of putting a stop to its de. 
preciation; of bringing gold to its 
mint price; and of rendering the 
foreign exchanges favourable to this 
country. ‘l’o this it scems sufficient 
to reply, that there is no proof that 
the quantity of Bank of England 
paper is less than it was: on the 
contrary, by the last return it wa 
greater. Government, however, 
have no influence over the country 
banks, with regard to diminishing 
the quantity of their notes, ex 
indirectly through the Bank of 
England. ‘That some of the coum 
try banks have failed, and that 
many are diminishing their issues, 
istrue; but this we shall endeavour 
to show hereafter is rather the 
consequence than the cause of the 
fall in the value of agricultural 
produce, 

The importation of foreign com 
that took place immediately before 
the passing of the new corn bill s 
regarded by some as the principal 
cause of the decline in the price et 
grain. But a little reflection will be 
sufficient to convince us dhiat this 
importation could not produce suck 
an effect: for, in the first place 
it Was comparatively very trifling; 
and in the next place, a considera. 
ble quantity of this foreign grain 
was re-exported. None of thest 
causes, therefore, seem sufficient to 
account for the very sudden aaé 
extreme depression in the prices of 
eenlidtiantl evodeen ; nor even the 
admission that the large crop wa 
very abundant—which however & 
questioned by many. It will there 
fore be necessary to search for other 
causes; and though on sucha port 
we can only assign probable caus 
and approximate to the truth, ye 
it is believed that the following 
statement, much of which rests 
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unquestioned and notorious facts, 
will account for the agricultural de- 
pression, at least much more satis- 
factorily than any of the opinions 
just examined. ’ 

It has long been-an established 
maxim in political aconomy, that 
the price of any article depends on 
the proportion between the supply 
cfit, and the demand for it. “here 
can be no doubt that any variation 
in this proportion will cause an al- 
teration in the price; but the price 
could not originally be fixed thus, 
Whoever produces any article for 
sile, naturally expects a price that 
will in the first place reumburse 
him for the expenses which he may 
have incurred in the production, 
and next enable him to live in a 
certain manner, and obtain a cer. 
tain profit besides. Now it is evi- 
dent, that though in all countries, 
and all ages, that part of the price 
which consists in the reimburse. 
ment must be fixed, yet it is equally 
plain that the other element of the 
price must be adjusted in each coun- 
try and age, by the style of living, 
and rank in life, which by the man- 
persand habits of that country or 
age the producer has a title to up- 
l Md. Thus in many parts of the 
comiment corn is cheap, not only 
because the rent and taxes are low, 
but because the producer looks for 
avery small proiit, and lives ina 
very low rank, compared to the 
lamer in Great Britain. And 
agai, Comm was comparatively cheap 
“ta centuryago, not only becatise 
rent and taxes were then moderate, 
but because the farmers at that 
period were in an inferior condition 
© ite. Here then is one cause, 

Ust have gradually ope- 
oe the price of corn, and 
of which yl rey withdrawing 
woald be =? evident that corn 

ndcred cheaper. But 
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this cause was rendered much more 
effective, by the credit which the 
farmers ~very generally obtained 
from the country banks, Let us sup- 
pose that the harvest produced an 
average crop; and that, on the sale 
of this, broughe in the usual and 
proper proportions to the markets 
throughout the year, the farmer 
entirely depended for the payment 
of his rent, taxes, and labourers, 
the support of his family, &c. [tis 
evident, that in such a case he 
would be contented with a lower 
price, than if he were independent 
of the sale of his corn for paying 
his rent, &c. while it is equally evie 
dent that if, uhnus independent, he 
sought a higher price than he would 
have done if he had depended oa 
the sale, that price, if not very ex- 
travagant, would be given, as corn 
is an article of the first necessity, 
and the farmer possessed the mono- 
poly of the home market, no foreign 
corn entering into competition with 
him. This would take place with- 
out any understanding among the 
farmers: it is indeed the natura) re- 
sult of attention to self-interest: the 
large majority of the farmers not 
being dependent on the sale of their 
corn, very naturally sought a higher 
price than they would otherwese 
have done; while the consumers, 
being absolucely dependent on the 
home grown corn, were obliged to 
give it, ‘The scanty harvests which 
we have had during these last twen- 
ty years, and the state of the con 
tinent, all co-operated with the in- 
dependence of the farmer on his 
sales, to raise the price of grain. 
The profits of the farmer being thus 
increased, his style of living was raise 
ed; and he hence naturally expected 
a regular increased price tor hiscorn, 
in order to support that style; while 
his increased rent and taxes, and 
the increased expense of culares 
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his farm equally demanded an in- 
creased price. 
Such was the state of things at 
the period when there was every 
bility that Britain would be 
at peace with all the continent. ‘The 
old corn law still being in torce, 
foreign corn could be imported ; 
the produce of the harvest of 1814 
had been very abundant; there 
was a considerable quantity of old 
cora in’ the country. All these 
circumstances naturally alarmed 
the farmer ; he foresaw a great de- 
pression in the markets, which the 
competition of foreign corn would 
render him unable to prevent; he 
therefore brought in his corn and 
offered it at a lower price. This 
was general; the farmers through- 
out the country were now desirous 
to sell at whatever price they could 
obtain. The consequence was, that 
the price of corn fell. 
nder these circumstances, the 
country bankers, who had made 
large advances to the farmers on 
the faith of the high value of their 
produce, seeing the value of that 
produce greatly decline, naturally 
on their parts took the alarm, and 
called on the farmers to repay the 
advances: this the latter could not 
do, but by bringing more corn to 
market, and selling it at whatever 
it would bring ee the further 
reduction of agricultural produce 
was effected. There were still other 
causes operating towards the same 
effect: it is evident that the taxes 
would require the sale of a much 
larger quantity of corn when it was 
low, than when it was high, as well 
as the rent, and all the expenses on 
a farm: hence, again, the farmer 
was pee ae to bring more to mar- 
ket; and all these demands being 
pressing, and he no longer having 
the support of the banks, the price 
his corn was in a great measure 
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at the mercy of the biryer, Ty 


buyer, on his part, seeing this, wa 
shy in purchasing, and would oa 
take off the best grain. Thushy 
shyness on the part of the buve 
and urgency on the part of th 
seller, the great and rapid reduction 
which has so distressed agricultare 
took place, 

Such appear to us to have bee 
the leading causes of the sitddes 
fallin the price of agricultural pro. 
duce.—We shall now attend to th 
consequences which it is likely » 
produce, 

In the first place, its first effecr 
must be felt by the land : the high 
price of corn had brought inte eu. 
tivation much inferior land, #id 
of course wil! not support the re 
quisite expense if corn continue 
low, and therefore must fall back 
into its original state. The effects 
will also be felt in the inferior cul 
tivation of all sorts of land. Ithas 
been remarked that, contrary a 
first sight to expectation, there is 
this year as much wheat sown # 
there used to be; but this is easily 
accounted for: before the great de 
pression in prices, and at a Ume 
when the farmers expected the new 
corn bill would operate in ‘heir fa 
vour, their land was in a grea 
measure prepared for wheat; andas 
from this crop their greatest returs 
are made, and, moreover, they 
could not sell inferior grain, whith, 
however, was perfectly fit for seed 
they very naturally and wisly 
did not diminish the quantity @ 
their wheat land, It cannot 
doubted, however, that if the price 
of corn continue low, much lam 
will be suffered to go out of cult 
vation altogether, and much ¥ 
be cultivated in a very 
manner. 

Secondly, the rent of land me* 
fall; this cousequence is 52 wr 
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thatit hardly neéds to be men- 
<< third place, a much more 
grious as well as a much more dif- 
ficult question arises: What effect 
will be produced on the revenue of 
the country? The political writer 
to whom we have already alluded, 
as attributing the low price of corn 
to the diminished issues of the bank 
of England, brought about by the 
influence of government, represents 
government asin a dilemma. If 
they had permitied the issues of 
paper money to have continued as 
abundant as they were in time of 
war, he argues that the prices of 
all commodities would have been 
so high, and the exchange so un- 
favourable, that we could not have 
carried our manufactures to a foe 
reign market; while the capitalists 
and annuitants here would have 
sought a cheaper country: on the 
other hand, he contends that go- 
verament by lowering the price of 
agricultural produce, by the means 
of lessening the paper circulation, 
have rendered it impossible that 
the taxes should be paid to the ne- 
cessary and usual amount. But, 
as before observed, the whole of 
this depends upon an assumption 
tor which there is no evidence. 
Allowing, however, that the price 
has fallen in consequence of the 
diminished issues of paper money, 
t by no means follows that any 
taxes (except ad valorem taxes ) 
wil be less productive. Let us first 
suppose that the price of all com- 
modities has fallen in the same 
Proportion ; in this case the price 
$ a yard of cloth and ot a pair 
f rey may have fallen, each 
tr 12%, to 8s. Let us further 
we that the taxes on each of 
ved, articles amount to 45. __It is 

ent that, at the reduced price, 


"an cer and clothseller will 
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be as able to purchase each other’s 
commodities, and to pay the taxes 
on their respective articles, as they 
could have done when the price 
was at 12s. In both cases the tax 
on each article, 4s. is paid; the 
only difference is, that when the 
price is low, 4s, is the medium of 
exchange between the articles, ine 
stead of 8s. With respect to these 
two tradesmen, therefore, they can 
have no difficulty in paying the tax; 
while it is evident that the man 
who lives upon his money as it is 
called, having only &s. to pay for 
his shoes and cloth instead of 12s., 
can afford to buy a larger quantity 
of other articles, and thus increase 
the revenue. Let us now suppose 
that the fallin the price of commo- 
dities is unequal, as is the case at 
present, when the farmer obtains 
25 per cent. less for his produce, 
while he is obliged to pay the same 
orice for most articles he purchases, 
He of course cannot afford to pur- 
chase so much; so far the revenue 
must fall off, if there were no 
increased purchase from another 
quarter: but it is plain that if the 
corn, &c. in the country is sold 25 
per cent. cheaper, it must be bought 
25 per cent. cheaper; and that 
those who save 25 per cent, in their 
food, are just as much better able 
to pay taxes, as the farmers are less 
able. 

It ought to be remarked, that we 
are not contending that the taxes 
will not fall off in consequence of 
the depression of prices, but only 
that the depression of prices cannot 
(except in the cases of ad valorem 
duties) diminish the taxable income 
of the country, The taxes must 
fall off, because the change in the 
possession and expenditure of mo- 
ney, occasioned by the fall in the 
price of agricultural produce, can- 
not possibly be met by a corre- 
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spondent change in the objects ot 
taxation. 

We sball now conclude this 
most important subject by the con- 
sideration of the remedies which 
are likely to be of service to the 
agricultural interest. In the first 
+ ae the evil will in some measure 
remedy itself; for the produce of 
the country must diminish in con- 
sequence of the land being less fa- 
vourably cultivated, and much of 
it either being thrown out of culti- 
Vation, or converted to the more 
profitable purposes of the dairy. 
But as much mischief has ensued, 
and must ensue, while this remedy 
is Operating, and as the remedy it- 
self is an evil, it will be proper to 
consider whether other relief can- 
not be afforded to the distressed 
agriculturists. 

They ought therefore, in the se- 
cond place, to be relieved from the 
pressure of public burthens, as much 
as possible, The income tax on 
the farmer is most oppressive as 
well as unjust: he pays 7% per 
cent.—not on his profits, but on his 
rent; as if the higher the rent he 
paid, the more profit he must make, 
whereas the reverse would be the 
more natural conclusion. Thus a 
farmer who has had a lease of a 
farm at 5O0/, a year, and who 
cannot renew it under 7002; is 
supposed by government to make 
a vreater roht when he pays 
YOO! than be did when he paid 
500). ! This is so palpably ab- 
surd as well as unjust, that it ought 
immediately to be remedied. More- 
over, the support of the poor and 
of the clergy falls entirely on the 
land; if the whole -community 
Were to pay equally towards their 
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support, it would be a great tebe 
to the agricultural interests, 

A bounty on the exportation ¢ 
corn has been proposed ; but th 
policy as well as the justice of thy 
measure may well be doubted, 
Under the circumstances, espe. 
tively, of Great Britain and Ey. 
rope, in which they will be placed 
whenever peace produces its ful 
and regular effect, it would require 
a very high bounty to enable th 
British farmer to sell his corn ing 
foreign market. 

To conclude : it is much mor 
easy to dwell upon the nature, er. 
tent, and probable consequences ¢ 
the depressed state of agricultur, 
and even to assign probable caus 
for it, than to point out a remedy 
that would be both efficient and 
quick in itsoperation ; and if it benet 
quick as well as effectual, irrep. 
rable injury may be done to the 
agriculture of the country; fe 
agricultural capital cannot be # 
easily replaced as manufacturing 
capital : in the case of manufactur 
ingr or commercial distresses, whit 
is lost by one party is generally 
gained by another: but it is dife 
rent in agriculture, at least so i 
as the capital vested in a farms 
concerned : it cannot be taken ot 
at pleasure; it cannot even be" 
lued, except that part of it whie 
consists in stock, It is thereforee 
the utmost consequence that th 
remedy should be quickiy applies 
in order that the great source 
our real wealth—a source comp® 
ed to which manufactures and 00% 
merce are trifling—may not 
materially and permanently ¢ 
nished. 
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CHAPTER IX. 
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View of the Manufactures and Commerce of the United Kingdom— Causes of 
their Improvement and Extension—Lffects of the Revolutionary Wars on our 
eutactures—tevils resulting from the Fluctuations in their diffzrent 
Manufactur’s Moriny | bd) 
Branches—Danger of Rivalsbip in foreign Nations —Notices respecting the 
Home Market for our Manufactures —State of Commerce during the War 
Consequences of our Merchants having recourse to forged Papers to introe 
duce their Goods én the Contin nim Advantages and Disadvantages of our 


commercial Situation, 


ROM the brief and rapid sketch 


which was given in the last 


chapter but one, of the progress of 


British agriculture during the last 
ity years, it is evident that, in this 
most important and essential of all 
arts, Britain has advanced far be- 
yond most of the nations of the 
continent. ‘The agriculture of the 
Netherlands may indeed in some 
respects be justly regarded as more 
perfect and productive than’ the 
agriculture of Britain: but if we 
take into our account the compara- 
tively unfavourable soil and climate 
that the united kingdoms possess, 
the great extent of their surface 
compared to that of the Nether- 
lands, and the comparatively re- 
cent period at which improvements 
m agriculture beean to make their 
appearance among us; we shall, 
on the whole, be induced to place 
Britain above all the rest of Kurope 
in the science and the practice of 
agriculture, 
| But with regard to manufactures 
wi commerce, the pre-eminence 
mete ase os 
‘earner! de disputed; and the 
wp aning of this pre-eminence i 
the <i in Manufactures and 
Pextension of our com- 
ii fairly be dated fur- 
an a few years before 


> 


the commencement of the first 
Trench revolutionary war. 

The object of this chapter is to 
take a brief and rapid e¢lance at the 
improvements in our manufactures 
and the extension of our commerce 
from that period to the present 
time; to examine into the cha- 
racter which our commerce was 
compelled to assume, in conse 
quence of the peculiar nature of 
the two revolutionary wars; the ef- 
fects which resulted from that chu- 
racter; and to present to the reader, 
not merely the present state of our 
manutactures «nd commerce, but 
also the probable condition in which 
they will be, when the nations with 
whom we had commercial dealings 
shall have regained a permanent 
state of tranquillity, and recovered 
from the eflects of the two wars. 

That all our improvements in 
manufactures, and the extension of 
our commerce, have arisen from 
the exercise of superior skill and 
industry is abundantly evident: 
but whence has it happened, that 


in this country there have been dis. 


played greater skill and industry 
than in the other nations of Europe: 
The position that our greater lax- 
ation has in any shape or degree 
contributed to this end, may at 
first sight appear paradoxical; yet 
on reflection we shall be convinced 
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it is nevertheless true. ‘The stimullt 
that rouse to industry, that call 
forth and sharpen the powers of the 
mind, are various; but they al 

agree in one feature: they all sup- 
pose a dlesire to avert some evil or 
to obtain some good. A man who 
has a large family depending upon 
him for support, must, if he has the 
feelings of a parent, put forth more 
industry than he whose labour is re- 
quired only to maintain himself. 
What acts on individuals acts on 
nations; for, in fact, nations in this 
respect are only individuals asso- 
ciated together. But it is evident 
that the mere stimulus will be of 
little avail, unless other circum- 
stances are also favourable to exer- 
tion, and promise success. ‘These 
circumstances are to be found in 
Great Britain to a greater degree, 
and more closely combined, than in 
any other nation in the world :+they 
are civil, political, and religious 
freedom ; the possession of large 
capital; that basen indispensable 
article for machinery of all kinds— 
coal, and that in great abundance ; 
and a peasantry capable not only 
from the structure of their bodies, 
but from their temperament and 
their moral constitution, of steady 
labour. All these things have co- 
operated towards the production of 
the same eflect—the improvement 
of our manufactures and the ex- 
tension of our commerce. 

Besides the stimulus, however, 
that arises from the pressure of taxa- 
tion, there are other incentives to in- 
dustry in this country, which are not 
to be found to the same extent and 
degree, or in combination, in other 
countries. All classes in Britain 
look anxiously forward to the ob- 
tainment and enjoyment of com- 
forts, and a mode of life, to which 
the same classes in other nations do 
not aspire; their wants and desires 


are more exalted aad numerogy, 
their character more elevated: ther 
feel a constant aspiration after , 
higher rank in society, and ther 
plainly perceive that nothing is m 
quisite to attain that Object but 
their own exertions. 

It is quite foreign to the purpose 
of the present work, even to giveth 
outlines of the variousimprovement 
inthe different branches of manufac. 
ture, which this country by the skill, 
industry, and talents of its inhabi. 
tants has bronght to light during 
the last fifty years; but we may 
shortly remark, that the source o 
all these improvements may clearly 
be traced in those circumstances 
which we have just noticed j= 
strong stimuli of various kinds, all 
acting towards the same end,—and 
the fortunate combination of a 
pital, the requisites for machinery, 
and a peasantry admirably calev 
lated to enrich the country. 

Although, however, it is foreign 
to our design to point out the par 
ticular improvements in our ma 
factures which the last fifty year 
have witnessed; yet we may k 
permitted generally to allude to 
the cotton manufacture—(at pre 
sent rivalling the old staple of tht 
country, the woollea manufa 
ture)—the hardware manufactur, 
—and the potteries; all which are 
comparatively of recent introdue 
tion, yet are now in a state of per 
fection, as well as carried on toa 
extent, unknown to every other a 
tion. 

When the first Freech revolt 
tionary war broke out, Great Dr 
tain, having thoroughly recoverté 
from the effects of the Amend 
wat, had sprung rapidly tor 
in the career of improvement 
those branches of industry 
constitute the strength and cont® 


bute to the wealth of a nations 
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gas soon ascertained that the 
French revolutionary war, in its 
origin differing srom all preceding 
yars, would also in its effects on 
wr manufactures and commerce 
be diferent. Preceding wars had 
been (if the expression may be al- 
lowed) purely military ; they were 
directed solely to the military de- 
struction or weakening of the na- 
tions engaged in them: the com- 
merce of those nations also suf- 
fered indeed; but only inciden- 
tally, and to a comparatively tri- 
fing amount, Even the bellige- 
rents carried on, indirectly, trade 
with each other: butin the French 
revolutionary wars, the case was 
very different: it was soon per- 
ceived by the French government, 
that Britain was the soul of the al- 
lance against them ; and they were 
equally persuaded that the strength 
of Britain Jay in her manufactures 
ind commerce. All the varying 
governments of France, therefore, 
republican, consular, and imperial, 
directed their utmost efforts to put 
inend to British commerce. While 
France was at enmity with the na- 
res on the continent, of ccurse 
ie Could not hope to be successful 
in her object; but as soon as she 
had overrun the greatest part of the 
continent, she compelled the sub- 
ject sovereigns to shut their ports 
to the introduction of British mer- 
chandize, 
Our object at present is not with 
¢ folly of this measure, on the 
= of the French government ; 
7 nate it produced on 
character of Ree and the 
Although, fe ritish commerce. 
“- 4, from the clastic nature 
< commerce, the efforts of the 
rench government were in a great 
measure, and in the lo ; 
availing; and th oo to oe 
mr fog u ough the evil pro- 
; infucted on us fell on 


| 
th 
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them; yet it must be confessed 
that, in some points of view, the 
measures directed against our com- 
merce were productive of conse. 
quences prejudicial at the time, and 
which may be still traced by the 
mischief they have left behind 
them. 

One of the most striking cons@e 
quences, so far as our manufactures 
were concerned, regarded the free 
quent and great fluctuations to 
which they were thus subjected, 
Although, when it was the interest 
of our manufacturers to introduce 
their goods into the continent, and 
not less the interest of the people of 
the continent to obtain them, it may 
well be supposed that no regula- 
tions, however strict, would long 
impede their introduction; yet, for 
a time, they were kept out; and 
even when introduced, they could 
only be so in much smaller quan- 
tities, and at a much greater price, 
than tormerly. Thus the manu- 
facturers were reduced to the neces- 
sity of frequently intermitting their 
labour: of course, wages became 
low H when perhaps # short time af- 
terwards, in consequence of a brisk 
demand, wages again rose above 
their usual level. 

Manufactures, even when con- 
ducted with the utmost attention to 
the morals of those who labour at 
them, and when work is steady and 
regular, are by no means favour- 
able to the cause of virtue; but 
when there are rapid and sudden 
changes from high to low wages, 
the consequences to morals are very 
dreadful. Nor were these deplo- 
rable consequences confined to the 
mere labourers; they extended in 
some measure to the master-manu- 
facturers: instead of proceeding 
gradually, and by the slow process 
of regular labour and of sure but 
small profits, to the attainment of 
Ps acome 
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a competency —they saw themselves 
at one period acquiring wealth in 
the most rapid manner—and at 
another period their gains disap- 
pearing as rapidly. The effects of 
such a mode of life are deplorable 
in many respects: at present we 
shall regard them principally as 
striking at one of the sources of 
that wealth which this nation de- 
rives from her manufactures; this 
source is steady, undeviating in- 
dustry, which presses forward to its 
object in a manner thoroughly un- 
derstood before it isadopted. What 
can be more destructive of this 
steady, undeviating igdustry, than 
the fluctuations in the demand for 
our manufactures which were so 
frequent and so great during the 
two revolutionary wars ? 

But if thus the British manufiac- 
turer has, it is to be apprehended, 
lost one of the causes of his former 
superiority and success, it is equally 
true that at present he has more 
need of it thanever. It has been 
observed, that all the efforts of the 
Irench government could not pre- 
vent the introduction of British 
merchandize on the continent ; but 
it certainly was not introduced so 
regularly nor in such quantities as 
before the war; while the efforts of 
France were more successful in stir- 
ring up the people of the continent 
to manufacture for themselves, and 
infusing into them a jealousy of 
Britain’s superiorityintrade. Not. 
withstanding all that this country 
has done and suffered, to rescne the 


continent from the tvrannyv of 


France; notwithstanding those very 
burthens, which render her mer- 
chandize dearer than it was, were 
taken upon her not so much for 


her own sake, as for. the benefit of 


the continent ;—yet her manufac- 
tures are still viewed with jealousy, 
and she has already experienced 


H 


AND 


that peace, instead of Opening ty 
her a wider and better market fe 
them, has in fact rendered the ¢qe, 
tinent a worse market than it wy 
before, 

This may at first sight seem a 
extraordiniry consequence of gud 
a peace as we have gained by oor 
perseverance and our victories; by 
a little reflection will serve to tale 
away our surprise, and unfold th 
causes of that which now astonis. 
es and perplexes us. The power 
which the French for a long time 
possessed on the continent having 
been exerted both to impoverish the 
people, and to throw such obstacle 
into the way of the introduction d 
British merchandize as _necessamly 
increased its prices ; the inhabitant 
naturally began either to breakthow 
habits which demanded British mer 
chandize, or to satisfy their wants 
and desires by the manufacturese 
their own country. When peat 
returned, therefore, the contine 
was in a state very unpropitionst 
the British manufactures: the pe 
ple had either changed their habs, 
or they had been impoverished, « 
they had accustomed themselves t 
their own manufactures, The sove 
reigns of the continent, even thot 
who were most indebted to Britax, 
were solicitous to cherish and sop 
port their native manutactures # 
their infancy; and they adopte 
those very ‘measures which has 
been so efficacious in protechag 
and rearing up our manufacture 
while they were still young. They 
either prohibited the introductes 
of British manufactures, or be 
such heavy dutics on them * 
amounted to a prohibition. Sa 
is the case in Austria and Pras 
with regard to cotton piece go" 
in these countries, they are no v8 
able to spin cotton so well or 
cheaply as is done in Britam. Ose 
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tomyarn, therefore, is permitted to 
he imported duty free, or at least 
with a very small duty levied upon 
it; but cotton piece goods are to- 
tally prohibited. 

Hitherto we have adverted ex- 
clusively to the foreign market for 
our manufactures, and shown that 
the peace is not likely to extend or 
improve that market. But, as the 
home market is by tar the most ex- 
tensive in its demands, it will be ne- 
cessary to advert to the state of it, 
before we can justly depict the pre- 
sent condition of our manufactures. 

We have already noticed the 
consequence of the depressed state 
of agriculture on the home market 
for manufactures: it is true, as has 
also been remarked, that though 
the farmer, by obtaining less for his 
produce, has less to expend; yet 
those who buy the produce of agti- 
culture at a cheaper rate must have 
more topurchase. But it must ne- 
cessarily be some time before the 
increased demand of those who are 
benefited by the fall in the price 
of agricultural produce, can be 
turned into such a channel as to 
compensate the manufacturers for 
the decrease of demand occasioned 
by the depression of the agricul. 
tural classes. In fact, this transfer 
of property from the agricultural 
classes to those who purchase agri- 
cultural produce (ior so it may be 
deemed) must draw after it all the 
bad effects which, we have already 
observed, operated during the war, 
against manufactures, in conse- 
quence of the unsteadiness of the 
; reign markets. And there is rea- 
“9 lor apprehension that the bad 
effects will be of longer continu- 
ance; for during war the vicissi- 
tudes of war were constantly open- 
mg some new channel for British 
merchandize ; whereas the evil un- 
der which the country now labours, 
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can hardly be counterpoized by an 
advantage of a similar nature. 

We have hitherto confined our 
observations to manufactures; but 
it will be proper to advert to the 
state of our commerce during the 
wir, and to the state in which u 
now exists, and is likely to be, du- 
ring peace. In the observations 
which we may make on this subject, 
we shallexamine not merely the po- 
litical and pecuniary consequences 
which have flowed from the state 
of our commerce as it existed 
during the war, but also the mo- 
ral effects which that state neces- 
sarily produced. 

There can be no doubt that that 
nation is not only most powerful, 
but also most virtuous and happy, 
in which the individuals composing 
it do not exhibit the extremes of 
enormous wealth and abject po- 
verty. It is also equally true with 
respect to commerce, as with re- 
spect to manufactures, that that 
wealth which results from patient 
and unwearied industry, is not only 
favourable co the morals and hap- 
piness of the individual, but also in- 
dicative of the real strength of the 
nation, But the wars from which 
we have at length escaped had a 
strong tendency to alter the whole- 
somecharacter of British commerce, 
and the honourable character of the 
British merchant ;—they introduced 
too much of the spirit of gambling 
into our commercial transactions. 
Formerly, British commerce was 
conducted on a smaller scale, and 
with the hope of obtaining wealth 
at the end of a long series of years, 
and by means of regular industry 
and close application to business, 
In the infancy of commerce, cun- 
ning occupies that place which is 
afterwards filled by real wisdom ; 
for the merchant, even without re- 
ference to the obligations of honour, 
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morality, or religion— perceives 
that his interest is best consulted 
by fair and justdealings. A stri- 
king and lamentable change, howe 
ever, in this respect, was brought 
about by the state into which Bri- 
tish commerce was reduced by the 
measures of the French govern- 
ment against it; and this change 
was the more alarming, ‘as it was 
defended as justifiable. We allude 
to the system of counterfeit papers; 
for system it may be called—it was 
conducted on such an extensive 
plan, and in such a regular mane 
ner. 

In consequence of the anti-com- 
mercial decrees of Bonaparte, no 
merchandize known or suspected 
to be British could be admitted 
into France, or into the countries 
subject to France ; recourse there- 
fore was had by the British mer- 
chants to forged papers, for the 
surpose of deceiving the French. 
tis admitted that those who coun- 
tenanced this system of forged pa- 
pers would have rejected with 
scorn and indignation any proposal 
to extend that system against any 
‘eto but France: but he must be 
amentably ignorant of human na- 
ture, who does not perceive that 
where this System was once acted 
UPON, and defended as just, a door 
was opened to its extension, and a 
laxity of morals was near at hand. 

In fact, we need only compare 
the character of the British mer- 
chant as it now presents itself, with 
the character of the British mer- 
chant as it existed before our com- 
merce had recourse to fraud and 
speculation to support itself, to be 
convinced that ic has lost some 
portion of its respectability. The 
speculatiug nature of British com. 
merce, during the two last wars, 
seems to have contributed, in no 
small degree to the facility with 


which the system of false paper) 
was admitted: of tht effects of this 
speculating nature, in the bankrum. 
cies which it occasioned, it is need. 
less to speak. 

We shall now pass from the 
contemplation of our commer 
during war, to its state at present 
during peace. Scarcely was the con. 
tinent open to us, when it was iru, 
dated with British goods : this very 
circumstance sufliciently proves how 
very unreflecting the merchant of 
the present day is: he did not con 
sider that he was sending his goods 
to nations which had been impo. 
verished by a long war, and stripped 
ot every thing by the French; and 
who, therefore, even if disposed, 
were not able to purchase to any 
extent: but, as has been already 
remarked, their wants and desires 
had undergone a change, and they 
had also leet to supply them 
selves with many articles which 
they formerly had from us, We 
have said that the merchant acted 
thus from want of reflection: but 
this conduct arose also, in some de 
gree, from the gambling and spe 
culating spirit which has grown 
upamong British merchants; which 
leads them to expose themselves to 
very great risks, stimulated by the 
bare chance of sudden and enor 
mous wealth. 

We have yet to advert to one of 
the worst consequences ina national 
point of view—of the manner @ 
which our commerce has been ¢af 
ried on during war, and the state 
in which it at present exists. When 
those interested in it cast their eyes 
back on the extent to which it was 
carried on during war, and on the 
fortunes that were then made, 
look to the ‘present stagnation 

rade—they cannot conceal from 
themselves, noreven from the wor 
that war is their harvest. Jn os 
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is thiscountry, from various causes 
which it would be tedious to enu- 
merate, an interested love of war 
has risen up among a great many 
classes; the agricultural class, who 
could obtain their own prices for 
their. produce while the war con- 
tinued, and who now see themselves 
on the brink of ruin from the cir- 
cumstance that there is a very life- 
less demand for their produce, even 
at a price which will not nearly re- 
imburse them,—at once regard the 
war as their friend, and peace as 
their enemy ; so natural is it for us 
to look upon two consequent events 
as cause and effect. Commercial 
men fall into the same mistake. 
The anti-commercial decrees of Bo- 
naparte, the warfare of the whole 
continent, did not witness such a 
sagnation of trade as peace has 
broaght. 

Another surprising circumstance 
is, that while complaints are heard 
trom all quarters of the stagnation 
of tmde, it appears from the offli- 
cial returns laid before parliament, 
that the value of our exports was 
greater last year than it had ever 
deea before. ‘This, however, only 
shows how futile it is to rely on 
the value of the exports as a cri- 
terion of the prosperous trade of the 
country. We, conclude a peace 
with a nation which has been long 
at war with us; our merchants im- 
mediately use all their capital and 
credit in purchasing goods to send 
out to that nation; of course, the 
omcial return of our exports thus 
presents a greatly increased value: 
Sut what is the real state of the 
Water has been the real state 
> the case, in almost every instance 
* this nature? The goods arrive 
‘ pasate wr that the market 
oe adimerstirme idea 
or us embarked their ca- 
Pa’, Of bought upon credit, either 
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suffer themselves, or inflict suffer- 
ings on others. Can therefore the 
country be benefited by such a kind 
of traffic? is not an official return 
of great exports, under such cir- 
cumstances, a proof, not of pro- 
sperity and strength, but of mis- 
fortune and weakness? 

It is not easy to point out the 
method by which the commerce 
of this country may regain its ho- 
nourable character and wholesome 
and nourishmg qualities; nor to 
foresee exactly into what state it 
will settle, if peace should continue 
for several years. With regard to 
this latter topic we may, however, 
form some conjecture; that is, we 
can see what advantages and what 
disadvantages we still possess, with 
respect to commerce, as compared 
with other nations. 

First, with regard to our advan- 
tages: we still retain a capital far 
exceeding any which foreign nations 
can hope to acquire for a great num- 
ber of years; and thiscapital, if we 
keep at peace, must accumulate at 
a much more rapid rate than it has 
hitherto done.—When we come to 
treat of the finances of the country, 
we shall offer some remarks on the 
policy and utility of the sinking 
fund :—he.e it may only be neces- 
sary to state, that that fund, pay- 
ing off at the rate of twelve mil- 
lions a year, must necessarily create 
capital to that amount; or, more 
strictly speaking, change what be- 
fore was income, into capital, to 
the amount of twelve millions an- 
nually, If, therefore, we can retain 
our superiority in point of capital, 
we retain a superiority in a most 
important respect; since thus we 
shall be enabled to buy low, and 
sell low, and consequently compete 
with those who have advantages 
over us in other respects. 

Our next advantage may be 

stated 
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stated to be ovr coal mines; ma- 
chinery saves labour, and thus ex- 
se; but the most extensively use- 
fel saachinn, as well as that which 
saves most labour, is the steam en- 
me, whch cannot be wrought to 
¢ best advantage where coals are 
not plentiful. 

A third advantage consists m a 
circumstance which has been al- 
ready adverted to: viz. the pecu- 
liar excellency of our workmen ; 
they unite in themselves qualities 
which are not found combined in 
any other workmen in the world: 
—in other countries, the workmen 
may be more active, but their ac- 
tivity soon dies away; whereas a 
British workman goes on steadily 
and unweariedly. Other workmen 
may possess greater quickness of 
intellect; but uncombined with that 
command of thought, which is much 
more frequently required, and infi- 
nitely more useful, Britain pos- 
sesses other advantages, but these 
are the principal. We shall now ad- 
vert to the disadvantages under 
which she labours. 

The first of these is her immense 
taxation: the price which her ma- 
nutacturers obtain for their articles 
must not only replace what has been 
yaid for the raw material, and what 
Ses been consumed during the ma- 
nufacture, as well as the profit of 
the manufacturer, but must also 
pay a certain sum to the national 
creditor, as well as support the cur- 
rent expenses of the state. During 
war, this disadvantage was but par- 
tially felt, from various causes: the 


continental states, being the seat of 


war, and thus impoverished, could 
not afford either the capital or the 
workmen necessary for carrying on 
manutactures on a large scale, and 
at a low price. Britain, in fact, 
then possessed the monopoly of the 
conunent, and consequently ob- 
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tained her own terms. The go» 
of exchange being unfavourable» 
Britain, during the war, was 4 
vourable to the exportation of he 
manutactures ; since thus a boupy 
was in fact given on their expom, 
tion ; for the exporter could affor: 
to sell them at a lower price, iy 
continental money, so long as the 
flower sum in continental mone 
commanded, from the state of & 
exchange, a larger sum in them 
ney of hisown country. But nox, 
when peace ts restored to Euros, 
so that the foreign markets can | 
supplied trom other quarters « 
well as from Britain; and whente 
exchange is restored to par, sothe 
the low price of the goods canp 
be made up by the gain on thee: 
change, the disadvantages arisny 
from our enormous taxation met 
be felt. 

Another disadvantage, though 
a more dubious nature, may am 
from the higher rate of labour « 
this country, and trom the masts 
manufacturers themselves requint 
larger profits, as occupying ahigh 
rank in society here, than on 
continent. We have said that & 
disadvantage is of a dubious nature, 
in the first place, because it 15 9 
fair to compare the wages of ab 
bourer in this canntry with & 
wages of a labourer abroad; & 
proper comparison should be & 
tween the money paid here # 
abroad for the same quanuty® 
work. For it is evident that awe 
man here, being more active # 
expert, and especially having & 
assistance of machinery, Isi0t 
deserving of much higher wf 
than a workman abroad not # * 
tive and expert, and not aided " 
such excellent machinery. We™ 
spect to the greater profits expe 
ed by the master-manufactut ® 
this country, it may be Ag 











that greater profits may arise either 
from a larger per centage on the 
cume capital, or the same per cen- 
tage on a larger capital : and it is 
undoubted that in this country the 
centage of profit on the capital 
's swraller than on the continent ; 
the larger profits arising from the 
ereater capital employed, and the 
improvements in machinery &c. 
We have thus taken a view of 
the state of agriculture, and of 
manufactures and commerce, as 
well during the late wars as at the 
present moment: our view has ne- 
cessarily been cursory and rapid ; 
yet rapid and cursory as it has been, 
we are almost afraid it may seem 
to require some apology for being 
introduced into the present work. 
If apology be deemed necessary, 
we must seek for it in the following 
considerations: The great objects 
of history are to interest and in- 
struct; and the history of that 
country will interest and instruct 
inthe highest degree, which has 
performed the most splendid ac- 
trons, and exhibited the human in- 
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tellect and the nobler virtues of the 
human character in the greatest 
perfection. That Britain has so 
done cannot be denied: it certainly 
must therefore be most worthy of 
our inquiry, how she has been able 
to achieve what she has, The vir- 
tues which her free constitution nou- 
rishes in the breasts of her children 
undoubtedly have stimulated to 
these achievements: but still a fur- 
ther inquiry arises, By what means 
has she been enabled to perform 
that to which she was thus stimu- 
lated? What are the sources of 
her national wealth? how have they 
been acted upon by the late wars? 
have they come out untouched? 
it affected, to what degree ?—are 
they likely to be re-invigorated by 
the possession of peace? or what 
effect will it have upon them? If 
these inquiries are interesting or im- 
portant, then the subject of these 
chapters, which regard the two great 
sources of Britain’s wealth —her 
apriculture, and manufactures and 
commerce—needs no apology. 
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CHAPTER X, 


View of the Finances of the United Kingdom—Expenditure—Revenue as dee 
rived from permanent and from War Taxes—Origin of the latter—in what 
Hey consist— Encome Lar—Peice Expenditure—Remarks on the Management 
of the Civil Affairs of the CountryNaval and Military Expenditure in 
Lime of PeacemNational Debt—Remarks on the Utility of the Sinking 


i "und. 


FTER the consideration of 
s7 int state of our agriculture, 

ot Our manufactures and com- 
merce, the consideration of our 
hnances naturally follows, This 
subject divides itself into ‘the ex- 
penditure of the country, the re- 
renue which supplies that éxpen- 


diture, the national debt, and the 
means that have been adopted to 
pay off that debt. 

With regard to the expendi- 
ture of the country, this of course 
varies according as the nation is at 
peace or war. In time of peace, the 
civil expenses are the most conside- 
rable ; 
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rable; in time of war, the military 
and naval expenses far exceed those 
ef a civil description. From mar} 
causes, the national papenees of all 
descriptions, during the last war, 
far exceeded those incurred during 
any former wars, In the first place, 
it was carried on, on a much larger 
scale, both by Britain itself, and by 
the powers whom she subsidized. 
In the second place, in cousequence 
of the depreciated value of money, 
a much larger sum was requisite, 
even for the maintenance and sup- 
port of the same force. 

The two principal branches of the 
revenue of this country, prior to the 
French revolutionary wars, consisted 
in the custom and excise duties ; the 
former being principally levied on 
the import and export of certain arti- 
cles, the latter onarticles during their 
home consumption: supposing the 
rate of duty to have continued the 
same in both these branches, it is 
evident that, if they increased, the 
increase must have arisen, with re- 
spect to the customs, from the in- 
crease of foreign trade ; and with 
respect to the excise, from the in- 
crease of home consumption; in 
both cases indicating an increase 
of wealth in the nation at large. 
Now the fact is, that both the cus- 
toms and excise have been much 
more productive (even taking them 
at the old rate) latterly than they 
weretormerly, The same remarks 
may be made with regard to all the 
sources of permanent revenue. 

Before the revolution, in this coun- 
try, the usual as well as the war ex- 
penses that were incurred were de- 
trayed almost entirely, from mo- 
ney raised within the year, from 
the people at large: of course no 
debt was incurred ; or, where there 
was a debt, it was to a wifling 
amount, and soon paid off. Soon 
atier the revolution, a different sy- 


stem was begun: in order to zine 
the wealthy classes of the comma. 
nity an mterest in supporting ther 
volution, the system of borrow; 
was adopted ; and the money thys 
borrowed was not to be repaid, x 
least immediately, by the state 
The creditors received interest fer 
their money, and had it in ther 
power to sell that interest, the pune. 
tual payment of which rested o 
the faith of the nation, and th 
taxes paid by them :—the intereg 
of the money, thus borrowed, con 
stituted what are called the public 
funds ; and the price of the public 
funds varies, as may be supposed, 
from different causes. At the com. 
mencement of the national debr, it 
is probable that the state of th 
country, as indicating the stability 
or instability of the new gover 
ment, principally affected the pnee 
of the funds. ‘They are also still 
affected by the same cause: but they 
are also affected by another circum 
stance; for, as they partake, in every 
respect, of the nature of a commo- 
dity which is regularly bought and 
sold; their price must vary, a 
cording to the proportion between 
the supply and demand; when there 
is much stock in the market, or, 9 
other words, when there are may 
people who are anxious to dispos 
of their right to the interest of the 
national debt, while there are com 
paratively few who wish to & 
change their capital for stock, the 
price of stocks must fall; and they 
will rise as often as the reverse takes 
place, that is, when there is ad 
mand for more stock than there # 
in the market, 

But to return from these ™ 
marks, which in this place are di 
gressive from the main subject 
this part of the chapter. The 
of borrowing during war, !0F 
purpose of defraying the cures 

expense 
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expenses of the year, it is plain, ena- 
bled government to spend more 
chan if they had confined them- 
selves to the old plan of raisin g all 
the supplies within the year, This 
Jan of borrowing for all the ex- 
penses of the year was pursued till 
» few years after the commence- 
ment of the first French revolu- 
tionary war. Att this period, Mr, 
Pit resolved to raise part of the 
supplies within the year during 

hich they were wanted. ‘To this 
he was induced by different rea- 
sons, In the first place, the frequent 
recurrence of large loans had an 
unfavourable effect on the public 
funds. This we shall easily conceive 
must be the case, when we reflect 
that by every loan new stock was 
necessarily created, while the abi- 
lity to purchase stock was, at least 
for a time, diminished by withdraw- 
ing money to the amount of the 
loan, from the market: in the se- 
cond place, the commercial exer- 
tions of the country were neces- 
sarily cramped by large and fre- 
quent loans: and lastly, the na- 
tonal debt was greatly increased, 
Por these reasons principally, and 
that the generation which engaged 
in the war might, as they justly 


*" le -" . ~ ; j 7 
ought, pay more of the burden of 


Nm than posterity, Mr. Pitt had 
recourse to what are called the 
War taxes ; that is, taxes which, as 
their name implies, were to cease 
with the war, and'which were raised 
hot to pay the interest of a debt al- 
ready contracted, or of any loans, 
but to defray current expenses. 

Of these war taxes, that on in- 


come was the most considerable 
and product: 


ives it hkewitse deviuted 
ym the nature of the regular 
taxes of the country 


most from 


: the other war 
ted principally in ad- 
duties of customs and ex- 
cst, which, however, were kept sc- 
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parate from the regular duties under 
those heads, ‘The income tax was 
levied on the principle that every 
person ought to pay towards the 
support and exigencies of the state, 
in proportion to his means; which, 
of course, would be in proportion to 
the stake he possessed in the coun- 
try: in this point it differed from 
all the other taxes; for it is evident 
that they touch expenditure only, 
not income or property; and there- 
fore a person of the largest fortune, 
and who therefore is most deeply 
interested in the support of the 
state, may contribute very little to- 
wards that support, provided he is 
a man of small expenditure. 

We are not now to examine into 
the justice or policy of the income 
tax, or to consider the objections 
which have been brought against 
it on account of the inquisitorial 
yowers with which those who col- 
lect it are invested, and the un- 
fairness of taxing under it, income 
and property at the same rate. We 
are now regarding it, in connexion 
with the other war taxes, solely in 
a financial point of view. By ha- 
ving recourse to those taxes, Mr. 
Pitt was enabled to make more ad- 
vantageous loans than he otherwise 
would have done;—to have re- 
course to them less frequently, and 
to keep up the stocks. 

The income-tax, being found very 
productive, at 5 per cent. the rate 
at which it was first laid, and being 
a tax levied at comparatively little 
expense, was raised first to 64, and 
afterwards to 10 per cent. 

Thus there are two distinct 
branches of our revenue; one con- 
sisting of the permanent taxes, and 
the other of the war or temporary 
taxes: the total produce of them 
both, during the last year of the 
war, was upwards of 78 millions: 
of this enormous sum, about eight 

millions 
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milliong was expended in defraying 
the expense of collection; leaving 
68 millions to be paid net into the 
exchequer, This, of course, con- 
sisted partly of the produce of the 
permanent, and partly of the pro- 
duce of the war taxes; and as the 
produce of each is kept quite di- 
stinet, the produce of the former 
was ascertained to be in round num- 
bers about 44 millions, and of the 
latter about 24 millions: of this 24 
millions, the income-tax alone pro- 
duced about fourteen millions. 

At the conclusion of the war, the 
nation naturally looked to some re- 
lief from their burdens—particular- 
ly to be relieved trom the income. 
tax, as this had been laid on en- 
tirely as a war tax, and parliament 
was pledged to take it off on the 
arrival of peace. In our preceding 
volume we offered some remarks 
on this tax: those we shall not re- 
peat, but merely add, that in our 
<a ag parliament ought never to 
pledge itsq@if on any subject; be- 
Qause circumstances May occur im 
which their duty to the nation will 
not permit them to redeem their 
pledge ; and because the mere giv- 
ing of a pledge seems to imply, 
that unless they gave it, they 
would not be disposed to discharge 
their duty. At the same time, it 
must be admitted that it is wrong 
in every point of view, that the go- 
vernment of a country should be 
exposed to that temptation to ex- 
travagance or want of economy, 
which naturally arises from the fa- 
cility of raising money; and that 
they ought to make out a very 
clear and strong case of absolute 
necessity, before they should con- 
tinue a tax, which they pledged 
themselves to remove, and which 
is so generally and loudly condemn- 
Al by the nation. 

The peace expenditure of this 


country naturally divides itself jx, 
two branches; the payment of the 
interest of the national debt ; and 
the necessary expenses of the cri 
list, and such part of the army anj 
navy as it may be deemed requisie 
to keep up during peace. Th 
payment of the interest of the m. 
tional debt will be afterwards oo. 
sidered: with regard to the othe 
branch of expenditure, a few x 
marks may here be offered. 

In the first place, it may welll 
doubted, whether the civil afex 
of the nation are managed with dy 
ceconomy ; due @conomy my re 
gard both the system on which they 
are conducted, and the manner is 
which that system is carried a 
There can be little doubt, that th 
same system on which the affairs 
of a merchant are conducted might 
be applied to the regulation of the 
affairs of the nation; their mereee 
tent and magnitude is no objection; 
because, where the system 1s good, 
it applies to all cases, and only te 
quires a little more judgement an 
attention in applying it, in prepor 
tion as the affairs are more comph 
cated or extensive. There is te 
much reason to believe, however, 
that the national affairs, mm mos 
of their branches, are conducted 
On a very imperfect system; xe 
that while mercantile ailuirs, 8 
this country, are now conductes 
with a regularity, a simplicity as 
efliciency of detail, as well as4 
comprehensiveness of plan, ty 
astonishing, and which ensure & 
curacy and dispatch, at the leas 
possible cost, the affairs of the # 
tion are carried on, nearly on 
same imperfect system which = 
pursued half a century ago. bz: 
the execution of this system, 
perfect as it is, is still more ob 
tionable, and productive of grea® 
evil; and here it is difficult *e 
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+ a remedy. The affairs of a 
merchant are well regulated, and 
the system he lays down strictly 

sued, because he who is most 
interested superintends the whole 
concern;—but the case is very dif- 
ferent with respect to national af- 
fairs: all those are servants; the 
upper servants indeed are paid to 
superintend the whole concern, and 
to see that the inferior servants 
faithfully discharge their duty, but 
{fuss custodict (psos custodes ? — |his 
evil can be remedied only by the se- 
lection of such servants of the pub- 
lic in all the higher and more im- 
portant branches, as are men of the 
most scrupulous honour, as well as 
of adequate talents and skill: if 
sch men were always chosen, tt is 
dificult to say what savings might 
be ellected in the management of 
public affairs, as well as how much 
beter they might be managed. 

The next branch of the peace es- 
tablishment regards the naval and 
military forces. It seems to be the 
disposition of ministers to reduce 
the former very much, and the 
latter very little; whereas a regard 
to the real policy and interest of 
this country would dictate the re- 
verse, Not only can we never be- 
come a great military nation, but 
weought not, if we could: at all 
himes, We, as a commercial nation, 
ought to keep ourselves free from 
Wars; but especially now, when in 
the opmion of all parties we have 
nearly stretched taxation to its ut- 
Most limits, does it behove us to 
remain at peace, We ought there- 
fore, in regulating our peace esta- 
blishment, to look to that branch 
 foree, which will serve best for 
ey defence ; not to that which may 
brane a offensive War :—to that 
ad vaich is as it were natural 
tx islands ; not to that which 

‘Only serve still more to assimi- 
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late and connect us to the continent, 
With the continent we have already, 
in times past, been too much cone 
nected, under an erroneous impres- 
sion that the real interests of this 
country were dependent on the real 
interests of the continent; and if to 
this impression be added, the con- 
sciousness, or the belief, that by 
possessing a large military force 
we can with more advantage inter 
fere in their concerns, there 1s too 
much reason to apprehend that we 
shall soon find pretext and occasion 
to interfere. On no reasonable 
ground, therefore, cana large peace 
establishment of land forces be ne- 
cessary ; and for several reasons it 
is very objectionable, 

On the whole therefore we may 
conclude, that under the present 
circumstances of the country,—with 
aun agriculture reduced to an une 
precedented state of depression 5 
with our manufactures and come. 
merce exposed to rivalry in various 
parts of the world; and with our 
taxation stretched to its utmost, 
while our agriculture, manufactures 
and commerce,—the great sources 
of it,—are not nearly so flourishing 
us formerly ; the most rigid cco- 
nomy ought to be immediately 
adopted, and strictly pursued, 

The necessity of thrs economy 
in our peace establishment will sul 
further appear, when we attend to 
the magnitude of our national debt, 
We have already stated that the in- 
terest of it amounts to about 46 
millions. 

The national debt began in the 
time of king William: at first, loans 
were had recourse to in anticipation 
of the produce of taxes, which were 
imposed for a certain number of 
years: but the produce being fre- 
quently insufficient for paying the 
principal and interest of these doans, 
within the period for which the 
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taxes were imposed, it beeame ne- 
cessury to prolong the original term: 
by this means a debt was incurred ; 
the total amount of which at the 
end of the year 1716 amounted to 
upwards of 48 millions: this was 
alter wards reduced by the operation 
of a sinking fund to about 57 mil- 
lions; and in the year i737 the in- 
terest of the public debt was re- 
duced from 5 to 4 per cent. Soon 
afterwards encroachments were 
made on the sinking fund, so that 
the whole sum paid off from its 
establishment in 1716 to 1759 was 
only about eight millions: at this 
latter period, the total amount of 
the national debt was upwards ot 
47 millions. The war which then 
began, increased it to upwards of 
78 millions; but in the year 1749 
government were enabled, bya rise 
in the funds, to reduce the interest 
on upwards of 57 millions of the 
debt, from 4 to 54 per cent., and 
afterwards to 3 per cent.: this im- 
creased the activity and power of 
the sinking fund, which must have 
operated to great advantage had it 
not been diverted from its proper 
and usual purpose. The total 
amount of the debt at the com- 
mencement of the war in 1756 was 
upwards of 74 millions; at the end 
of the war in the year 176% it had 
risen to upwards of 186 millions, 
exclusive of the unfunded debt. Af- 
ter the peace in 176% the income of 
the sinking furd increased conside- 
rably; during the twelve years of 
peace, ending in the year 1775, 
there were discharged about 10 
millions of the public debt. During 
the American war the debt was 
greatly increased: the loans at 
first were small, only 2 or 24 mil- 
lions; but in 1782 the loan was 124 
millions: the total debt incurre by 
the American war amounted to 
upwards of 115 milliows; and the 
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interest On it to upwards of fr 
millions per annum: the ww) 
amount of the national debt, fung, 
ed and uniunded, was on the Sy} 
of January 1756 upwards of % 
millions, and the interest payable 
on it upwards of nine millions A 
new sinking fund was now establig, 
ed, the policy of which we gy 
afterwards examine: by the open. 
tionot it, the total amount of th 
national debt in the year 179 
was reduced to about 238 millions; 
the annual interest, and the allow. 
ance for the management of which, 
amounted to upwards of nine mi. 
lions. ‘he total amount of the loam 
raised during the first revolutionan 
war ameunted to upwards of 
millions, by which a debt was en 
ated of upwards of 300 millions; 
the second revolutionary war wa 
equally expensive, so that at it 
termination in the year 1815 th 
total funded and unfunded de 
amounted to upwards ot 1000 mi: 
lions. 

Such is a brief sketch of the ns, 
progress, and present amount ¢ 
the national debt; and certainly 
nothing in this extraordinary nation 
is so extraordinary as the amount 
of this debt, Long before it had 
reached one quarter of its preset 
amount, it was confidentially pr 
dicted by some of the most acwit 
men that this or any other county 
ever produced, that it had nearly 
reached its limits, and that am 
tional bankruptcy was at 
These predictions were falsified 
the event; but when the expen 
of the revolutionary wars were se 
and the trade of this country™# 
exposed to the evils of those wa 
it was repeated with redout 
confidence, that those prediction 
must necessarily soon be ¥ 
Again the events falsified the p® 
dictions; and in the year ae 
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of i un) millions 


reres for the re ru} ir expen liture of 
he country. The y explanation 
hat can be wiven of this wonderful 
ad unpre nted phenomenon 

¢@ be sought tor in the industry 


i the ¢ “antry, ard “ ast as heen 


. . . 1 . 
those inventions ana 1Me- 


’ iii 
rorements which render industry 
, } . 

uctive at the least expense. 
This is undoubtedly the only ex- 


planation that will bear SCTHUINY, 


und that will satisfactorily account 


rthe fourishine state of the coun- 
} ’ 
try, mae! such a | wae of delyt 4 {i r 


' h iT i]s necessil! y t yexamine the 
msition, that as the debt is owing 
{ ourselves, it is in fact no debi ; 

ce it is plain, that to whomsoever 
owing, it must be paid, and*can 
only be paid, s all private debts 
are economy or 
Qcon omy 
wi ld d Go little toware ls p: tig iy it; 

£ 

nce most of the maxes Wi ro to 
the payment of the mterest of the 


cee rel 


> . ] , 
paid, et ee by 


6h ' 
by baa asead maus ry. 


R 
itive if « iomy were fol] 
that is, af ea were a dimimished 
consumption of the articles on which 


. ga lac ** *; . 
rm idl, At the ime time 1t 


must be admitted, that the interest 
nat i debt being paid to 

eople in country, and spent in 
intry, necessarily creates a 

—we it lab ir, which would 
COherwise exist: and as all Ja- 

PF supposes profit, an increased 


‘ Nand it ? . ' 
“ iis] hy wOour creates an In- 

CTCase , ‘ rat i +} 
7 seurce of profit; and thus 
®national debt indirect 


ly contri- 
mts to the pay ; 


payment of its own in- 
: ation — eal repeated falsifi- 
th be inabili ' rophecies respecting 
a re ty 0 the nati n to sustain 

ater load of debt, it would be 
presumptuous to offer any conjec- 
ture on the point, whether it has 


DOW at 
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that all parties seem agreed that 
sor objects of taxation are nearly 

ransted, and that those articles 
already taxed, cannot bear any ad- 
ditional taxation. Under this ime 
pression, it is certainly pr ‘udent to 
avoid increasine the national debt 
if possible, and to turn our attens 
tion to everv means in our power 
for its reduction. 

We have already adverted to the 
sinking fund. It wi 
however, now to consider tt more 
at length, confining our remarks 
to that which was established by 
Mr. Pitt. 

“ By the act passed in 1786, for 
establishing the new sinking fund, 
the annual sum of one million was 
placed in the hands of commis- 
sioners, who are, the speaker of the 
house of commons, the chancellor 
of the exchequer, the master of the 
rolls, the accomptant-ceneral 
the court of chancery, and the go- 
vernor and deputy governor of the 
bank of England for the time be- 
ing re spec ively. ‘Lhis million was 
to be j issued in fou equ: l ar arterby 


vy 


ll be necessary, 


payments, and to be applies t either 
mn paying off such redeemable 
annuities as shall be at or above 
par, m such manner as may be di- 


rected by ratere acts of parliament, 
or in the purcl isc of annuities be- 
low par at the wiackst orice. The 
di vid lends on the Slims re feemed or 
Spe the annuities mn 
is of years that fall i 

or expire, sums which les 
be saved by : ay reduction of in- 
terest, Were be added to the fund, 

which, according to the original 
act, was to continue thus increasing 
till it amounted to four millions per 
annum; which it was then come 
puted would be about the year 
i812, when upwards of fifty-six 
millions of stock would be redeem- 
ed. From this time the dividends 
QO on 
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on such capital as should in future 
be paid off or purchased by the com- 
missioners, with such annuities as 
might afterwards fall in, were to be 
at the disposal of parliament. 

« The commissioners were directed 
by the act to make their purchases 
‘in equal portions, as nearly as 
may be, on every day (Saturdays 
and Mondays excepted) on which 
the same shall be transferable.’ 
They were empowered to subscribe 
towards any public loan, to be rats- 
ed by act of parliament, upon per- 
petual annuities, subject to redemp- 
tion at par; and an account of the 
sums issued to them, and of the 
stock purchased to the first of Fe- 
bruary in every year, was directed to 
be annually laid before parliament 
on or before the Lith of February. 
The purchases at first were all made 
in the 3 per cents, probably with 
the view of redeeming the 5 per 
cents, if the state of the public funds 
should render such a measure prac- 
ticable, or of inducing the propric- 
tors to agree to a reduction of the 
interest at the tueme when they would 
become redeemable. 

“On the 17thot February 1792 
the minister proposed, for the pur- 
pose of accelerating the operation 
of the fund, that the sum of 400,0007. 
should be issued in addition to the 
annual million ; and stated that, in 
consequence of this and future in- 
vended additions, it might be ex- 
pected that twenty-five millions of 
3 per cents. would be paid off by 
the year 1800: and that in the year 

1808 the fund would have arisen to 
four millions per annum, being the 
sum to which it was restricted by 
the original act. The accumu- 
lation, however, was not to cease 
till the interest of the capital dis. 
charged, and the amount of expired 
annuities, should, together with the 

nnval million only, and exclusive 


of the proposed additions, among 
to four millions. But the mog 
important improvement was a pro. 
vision, that, whenever in future any 
sums shall be raised by loans, og 
perpetual redeemable annuities, g 
sum equal to one per cent, on th 
stock created by such loans should 
be issued out of the produce of the 
consolidated fund quarterly, to be 
placed to the account of the com. 
missioners ; and if the loan, or any 
part, is raised by annuities, for a 
longer term than forty-five year, 
or tor lives, a computation is w 
be made, of what will be, at th 
end of forty-five years, the actual 
value of such part of the annuities 
as may be then outstanding, and the 
sum to be placed to the account of 
the commissioners is to be equal to 
one per cent. on this computed fe 
ture value. By this means the im 
mediate progress of the fund was 
accelerated, and future loans wer 
put into a regular course of m 
demption. 

“This appropriation of one per 
cent. was to form a distinct fund; 
and a separate account was directed 
to be kept of the progress of each 
fund, by which it appeared, that 
on the first of February 1802 te 
original fund had _ increased t 
2,594,1877/. 1s. 9d. and the new fund 
to $3,275, 1437. 2s. Sd. It was now 
deemed expedient to unite the two 
funds, and to apply the whok 
amount indiscriminately to the rt 
duction of the total debt, Wit 
this view, the former injudicwss 
limitation of a fund established pro 
fessedly on the principle of coe 
pound interest was done away; 
usual annual grant of 200, 
per annum was made a permanet 
charge upon the consolidated fund; 
and the whole amoung of the sa 
ing fund was directed to be reg” 
larly applied to the purchase o™ 
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demption of stock, ‘so as that the 
«hole of the several redeemable 
ublic annuities, now charged upon 
the public funds of Great Britain, 
shall be paid off withia forty-five 
sears from the respective periods 
of the creation of such respective 
charges and public annuities.’ ”” 
in the year 1814 the chancellor 
of the exchequer thought it safe 
and proper to make use of part of 
the sinking fund; and this he did, 
without infringing the terms, or 
counteracting the views on which it 
wasestablished by Mr. Pitt; for by 
this time it had paid otf an amount 
of debt equal to that which existed 
at the period of its establishment. 
Having thus given a sketch of 
the rise and progress of the present 
sinking fund, we shall now consi- 
cer whether, during war, it was of 
any real service to the public; and 
whether, during peace, it ought to 
he touched, or suffered to proceed 
in its Operations. When the sink- 
ing fund is explained to be a fimd 
for the liquidation of debt, it may 
at first sight appear superfluous to 
inquire whether it isa benefit ; but 
alittle reflection on its operations, 
and on the circumstances of the 
country during war, will lead us 
at least to hesitate, before we pro- 
honnee it a real benefit, while the 
hation is engaged in hostilities. 
uring war, we have constant 
Inans, and at the same time the 
sinking tund is paying off part of 
the national debt: What then is this 
but ¢ mtracting new debts at the 
very same time that we are paying 
ott old debts? Would it not there- 
fore have been a more plain and 
— to have done with. 
kee 2 and to have applied the 
ing fund to the expenditure of 
dete. To make the case 
cathe Us suppose that during 
year of the last war the loan 
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raised amounted to eight millions, 
and the sumof national debt paid off 
by the operation of the siaking fund 
also amounted to eight millions: 
itis evident that, if the sinking fund 
had been applied to the service of 
the year, the loan for that year 
might have been dispensed with. 
The complex operation therefore 
of paying off and borrowing seems 
wb in and therefore on that ac- 
count alone ought not to have been 
followed,—but it was not only uses 
less, it was also expensive ; because 
the commissioners for the reduction 
of the national debt were to be paid. 
Why therefore was this useless and 
expensive measure adopted and per- 
sisted in? 

In the first place, it is said that 
the stocks were thus kept higher 
than they could otherwise have 
been: But what keeps up or de- 
presses the stocks; and how were 
they kept up by the operation of 
the sinking fund? Clearly, by the 
commissioners going to the stock 
market, and thus increasing the de- 
mand for stock, But it is equally 
clear, that if at the same time ade 
ditional stock was created equal to 
their increased demand, no real 
benefit was done to the stocks. The 
commissioners bought in annually 
eight millions of stock; but the loan 
created annually eight millions; 
therefore no real benefit was done 
to the stocks by the demand created 
by the sinking fund, In the next 
place, it is contended, that by the 
operation of the sinking fund the 
debt is now much less than it other- 
wise would have been: but this is 
a mistake; for allowing that at the 
rate of eight millions per annnm, in 
the course of ten years, eighty mil- 
lions of debt have been discharged, 
yet if annual loans to the amount of 
eighty millions have been made in 
the same period, the debt will at the 
Q2 end 
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end of that period be exactly wh - 
was atthe commencement of it; th 
whole effect, therefore, is to render 
complex a n Oper ation why ch “* ht 
on every accountto t be sim pl 

We may éor clude ; ther rciore, a it 
as lo QZ us the expencnure | ; t 
count | exceeds the revenue to a 
greater amount than the amount of 
the operation of the sinking fund,— 


»? . . 
and when consequently a loan must 


be obtuined greater in amount 
' 
, 


than the portion ¢ r the national 
debt paid by the sinking faund,— 
the sinking fund is useless, and an 
unnecessary expense; even whcn 
the cxcess of the CX] enditure, and 
consequently the joan, ts yust equ il 
in amount to the amount of the ope- 
tation of the sink ne fut 
no use :——but whenever the expen- 
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diture and revenve are equivalent, 


then the sinking fund-realiy benetits 
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oe ihe immerse sum 
that are annually raised in this 
country for the up} f gover. 


ment, an annual sum is raised for 
the support ot the poor cqual to 
the whoie revenue of man, coun- 
tres on the continent of Europe. 
At first sight it maya pe ar extra. 
ordinary, and almost me rplicable, 


hat where so much is prod lueed by 
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the country; or even when the Ines 
is Not equal in amount tot » sink. 
ing fund. Thus, if the loan », 
quired be four millions, and the sinh. 
ing fund eight millions, the Jarre. 
wil re ally benelit the con 'rv: we 
it will benefit most and in the mos 
direct manner, by applying fog 
millrons ot the fund to the expen. 
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other millions to operace as a sink 
ing iund. On the = » therelore, 
; in time of peace it may be hoped 
a the revenue will be equal to 
the ex; phar >a it would be imp. 
Inic to touch the sinking fund 
its Op ‘ration th en must be elie cur 
and "benef icral, not only in paving 
off the national debt, but also 
sustaining the public stocks, and 
through them the public credit, 
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fectual as that which they had de- 
rived from the monasteries, the poor 


laws were instituted. 

The impolicy of the principle on 
which laws were instituted, 
amd the evils which unavoidably fol. 
lowed their most attentive and im- 
partial application, have long been 
lele and acknowled ved ; and many 
attempts have been made to intro- 
luce either a total or a partial alte- 
ration in them; but the difficulty of 
he subiect has deterred all p irties 
irom | ursuing these attempts far. 

{t 1 dg ed, even by the 
‘mies of the poor laws, 
that those who by sickness or’ old 


are cannot rk, AS well als those 


1, ‘ > 
Lile@se 


acknowle 


who from other causes cannot ob- 
tain work, ought not to be suffered 


to star C5 a that perh. aps on the 
vhole it ts better that such persons 
hould “Pip supporte ‘d by the nation, 
than that ti ey S h uld depend en- 
tirely on private charity. Such per- 
SONS, however, as are able to work, 


‘ . . e +5 

and cin obtain work, it ts allowed 
> | 

by all, ought not to be supported 


eith er by priv ate or peli charity : 


but according to the present system 
of poor laws, there are too many in- 
stances in which p rochial relief 1S 
granted to them. ‘he poor laws, 
therefore, ought undoubtedly to be 


to take 
tim ot persons of this dee 
Se ript mto p trrochtal relict, while 
they ought stil to secure ready and 
suicient relief to such as were dis- 
but not abie to labour. So 

hdr a legi lative enactment might 
operate to reduce the burthen of the 
poor rates, to lessen the number of 
the and to improve t¢) las 
racter of the lower orders of society. 
s equally 
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But there are other thing 
desirable, which lee 
ment could not touch; 
it appears to us that certain 
measures, now in a train of 
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tion, are calculated to effect. It is 
desirable that the labouring classes 
should not only be as industrious as 
possible; but that feelings of inde- 

ce on the support of others 
should be implanted in their bosoms ; 
and that to those feelings should be 
added thatdegree of prospective wis- 
dom, whichwill lead them, inthe days 
of their youth and health, or when 
work is brisk and well paid, to lay 
up what will support them in their 
old age or sickness, or ata period 
when they cithercannot obtain work, 
or are —— to labour at reduced 
and insufheient wages. 

We have said that certain pub- 
lic measures are now in a train of 
operation, which will stimulate the 
iudustrious habits of the labouring 
people, as well as implant in them 
a proper and useful degree of pro- 
spective wisdom. Briefly to sketch 
these measures, and to examine their 
tendency, surely cannot be out of 
place in the history of our county ; 
and to us it is 4 more pleasing task, 
than to confine ourselves 1o what is 
generally regarded as the only busi- 
ness of the historian—the narration 
of battles and of political events. 

We have called the measures to 
which we allude, public measures. 
By this we do not mean measures 
adopted and carted into execution 
by government; but only measures 
which have met the concurrence and 
the support of the nation at large; 
and we esteem them mre usetul 
on that account: for government 
seldom or never interferes with any 
thing not strictly within its province, 
— to do mischief; and fortu- 
nately the government of this coun- 
try has the good sense to leave many 
measures to the good sense and zeal 
ot the people, which in other coun- 
tries are cramped in their utility, 
by being made exclusively state 
WICAasulcs, 


The first of those measures ty 
which we allude, as likely essentially 
to benetit the labouring classes, we 
have already noticed in a forme 
volume;—we mean Ue Lancaste. 
rian and national system of educa 
tion. This system is proceedin 
gradually: the zeal with which 
was at first hailed and adopted, per. 
haps has cooled a little; but this 
we do not consider an evil: zeal is 
generally too much connected with 
mere feeling, and too little with 
principle aud judgement. The COn- 
sequences Of Uils sysiem of educa 
tion cannot be expected to de velop 
themselves rapidly; for, as we ob 
served in a former volume, the edu 
cation Gf the poor in England has 
to struggle with dithculues whichit 
has not to encounter in the smallest 
degree in Scotland ; and theretoreit 
would be unilair to expect speedily 
to sce here those effects of the edu 
cation of the poor, by which Scot 
land has been so long distinguished 
and blessed. But there can be no 
doubt that the operation is going 
on; it will appear first most di 
stinctly in the country, because there 
bad examples are not so numerous, 
and temptations to vice are not #9 
strong.—Already one decisive prov 
that if tue poor are educated, and 
unbued wit a desire to gain knows 
ledge, they are less exposed to vice 
has been obtained, since it has been 
ascertained that of the criminals 
with which the metropolis is infest 
ed, none have had the advantages 
of the new system of education. 

_4\s Operating towards the same 
good effect of meliorating the com 
dition by amending the morals of 
the labouring classes, the Bible 
cieties May next be mentioned. We 
have no disposition to enter in be 
least into the controversies on this 
important subject, nor to inquire, 


whether by the distribution of ic 
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Rible alone, or of the Bible and the 
Prayer-book, most good will be 
efected: we believe good will be 
done in either case, and that the mo- 
ral precepts of the gospel ‘will be the 
principal instrument ot that good. 

Here too we may quote the ex- 
ample of Scotland, | though here 
we must guard against expecting 
that in England the beneficial cone 
sequences will be as powerful and 
extensive. In Scotland all learn 
to reads; and no book is more fre- 
quently or earnestly read than the 
Bible; by the poorest classes, the 
possession of the sacred volume ts 
deemed the greatest blessing ; and 
perhaps there is scarcely a poor per- 
son in that part of the united king- 
dom, to whatever distress he may 
have been reduced, who does not 
retain possession of this book. 

But independently of the obvious 
and direct advantages which the 
morals of the poor must derive from 
acquiring a habit of reading the 
Scriptures with attention and zeal, 
there are indirect consequences flow- 
ing from the institution of Bible as- 
sociations among the poor, which 
cannot fail to be of essential service 
to their character, and consequently 
highly beneficial to the nation at 
large, 

Inthe first place, by the very plan 
ot these Bible associations, the poor 
who join in them must acquire the 
habit of regular saving and prospec. 
‘veness—which, as we have already 
remarked, will be advancing one 
Considerable step towards oa Bone 
tem independent either of public 
OF private charity: even if the habit 
could be acquired of regularly sav- 
ing the smallest sum per weck, it 
Is scarcely possible to foresee all the 
he. Samy the labouring poor of 
—  ultry gam more wages than 
© Aeeessary for their healthy and 
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comfortable support: they are poor 
and dependent—not because their 
wages are too low, but because 
their wages (at least in the manu- 
facturing districts) fluctuate so fre- 
quently and so mucle; and becanse 
they are accustomed tolook to others 
and not to themselves for support, 
in sickness, old age, or when they 
cannot obtain employment. Bible 
associations, therefore, by holdin 
out to them a sufficiently sousital 
motive to save part of their earnings, 
must be regarded as indirectly con- 
ferring on them a great benefit, be- 
sides the direct and obvious advane 
tages flowing from them. 

But there is another great indi- 
rect advantage arising from the Bi- 
ble associations and societies;—not 
indeed confined to the poor and la- 
bouring classes, but enjoyed by all 
who support them ;—we allude to 
the destruction of religious bigotry 
and prejudice, which must be effect- 
ed when Christians of all denomina- 
tions join together for one object, 
and that object so benevolent and 
godly as the distribution of the Holy 
Scriptures. How much the lower 
classes may be benefited in this 
point of view we shall perhaps form 
some estimate, when we reflect how 
easbly and tatallythey haveoften been 
made the instruments of the relt- 
gious intolerance and bigotry of the 
higher classes. We cannot suppose 
that those of them who have united 
in Bible associations, who have met 
there Christians of all denomina- 
tions, will suffer themselves either to 
indulge religious hatred, or to be 
made its instruments. 

It may also be mentioned, as an 
indirect benefit flowing from these 
associations, that the habit of attend- 
ing to them, and of taking an in- 
terest in their proceedings, will raise 
the understandings and ameliorate 
the feelings of the poorer classes, 
QO 4 besides 
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besides operating, in conjunction 
with the morality of the Gospel, in 
drawing them ¢ ff from frequenting 
those oan ¥ here they make ship 
wreck of their virtue and § ju inder 
their money. Many instances have 
occurred in which the contributing 
a trifling sum per week towards the 
Bible associations has been tollow- 
ed by the saving of a considerable 
sum from dissipation. Whatever 
has a tendency to make a poor man 
fond of his home and of the so- 
ciety of his family, must be a bless- 
ing to himself, to his family, and 
to the country at large; and cer- 
tainly a fondness for reading, espe- 
cially such a book as the Puble, 
which, independently of tts religious 
and mosal treasures, presents so 
many interesting incidents in a 
style particularly suited to uncul- 
tivated minds, miust generate a 
fondness ior damestic scciety.— 
What are the distinguishing f{ca- 
tures of the Scotch peasautry as 


contrasted with those of Eneland? 
In the first ; iace, that souncness of 
principi and mdependence of cha- 
ractel, winch leads them to bo k 
only to t WH exerts S$ ANU SAVe 
ngs for the support of themselves 
and ian is, “Nd Eve! i tlie I Old 
or C subi parents; damm CONGLY, 


that { st ; su , tine H 'y 


Pers asts ’ 1, ; 
"7 Sst) > ‘ . > s 4 » Tal 7 “iii) 
* haat » * ; } 
jill,’ sua : : ir sMOTTY S»9 
at lunes » ¢ p asuntry of En 
. | > - : 
gland ‘it sa atl rF tocir Carn 
mgs 1 VCaASTLIY Gissipalion. 
hiow ; the peasantry of En. 
gla aj | e : ; cu | t Ose oT 
nce ‘ OU byt t! c 
very acl 
peas . ly made, and 
“ure he . ; . ti ~~ ire 
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dering them dependent solely » 
principally on their own labour fe 
their support in o'd a ¢, or in sick. 
ness, Or aft those times wien ¢ 

cannot obtain em! he ym t. | 
cannot suppose that a man, why 
has been mduced to tOstarg from 
spending the truits of. his labour ig 
dissipation, and to-save regularlya 
part of them, will continue thusre 
formed, unless he knows how to 
dispose of his savings: if he dogs 
not, we may be sure he will go 
back to dissipauion, ands «np squanh- 
der all that he has saved. lt sof 
the utmost importance, <herefore, 
to put the utmost facility of depo 
siting and increasing their sa VIDS 
in.the way of the labouring classes; 
of this they have long been sensible, 
and her ce the Institution AMON 
them of friendly societies. But tw 
these there are several «bjections; 
In the first place, the mee‘ings of 
these societies ben g fr equent, and 
held at public-houses, «f course 
consume a good deal of time, and 
expose the members to the temp 
drinking and other kinds 
ot di sip ton. In the second | lace, 
these friendly societies receive only 
a certain sum weekly, which can ote 
her be increased nor diminished: 
mut if Must Ofte 


oOUrMNng Man cannot pay his regular 


tat ns ot 


t 
1 happen that a las 


quc Lake with ut at tressing ht nselt 
and family ; and it may s memes 
happen, that he can afford to pay 
more than his usual quota: m each 
of these cases, the frien:(|) Ocreues 
are not beneficial to him. In the 
Uurd place, the contributions 
these societies are repatd only in 
cases of sickness: but it may hap 
pen, that a Jabouring mu might 


Wish tO employ his eu eo m de 
yinning business f ht ii; @ 
po (roniny hi Galt rt. ? mn sete 
tng his son up in ihe wi rid: m@ 


} ®t A e ° -9nn 
short, what he contributes panes 
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be drawn out again; nor does it in- 
crease, OT he dr: IW any advantage 
from it, except in case of s ickyess. 
The last obs ‘ction to these soc eties 
whach we sm hall mention, respects 
the insecurity of them: they are in- 
secure, both because the calcul: i- 
dons on which they pro cee -d in their 
payme! nts im case of sickness § may 
not be correct, and because the 
fands of them are demas in- 
trusted to members alu aye sre moc 
capital, and it may be dishonest. 
Probab! ly thes » obi ctior ns wel rhe 
coth ind ; 
ast e fa ct is +9 that friendly Si cieties 
were never so numerous there as in 
Eneland: and yet unless some very 
obvion sand weichty objections had 
operated agaist them, we should 
haveexpected that they would have 
heen more numerous, However, 
withim these two years, institutions 
and ine 
deed are lately becun in England, 


ed with the w? pensantryv of & 


ha } F - ~? . 
have been formed there, 


which, hesides avorain r ail the obe 

t > j ly SOCIO * , ! l 
CveT C 1? encnctal [I— 
we tla eto the 1 stitution of Sav. 


Stee canes SL ane ~ @} 

she cenera: Odrect of these sav- 
. ' , . > } 
OANKS is tO give to such of the 
ing clas es, 


as save part of 
their Carnines. « 


‘curity, and interest 
or Meir property. For this pur- 
pose, in almost every parish in the 
land part of Scotland the most 
hie people, that is, those in 
whom the labouring classes have 
the most co: ng lence, undertake the 
rey. rement of these banks: thus 
the labour ing poor are not called 
Upon | ) give up any of their time, 
hor are they exposed to the temp. 
tations to which 1, at the meetings 
of friendly soc retie S, the members 
are ¢xposed: there is also thus Je SS 
ran the saving banks the 

m is received ; and this 
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“Mm may be increased whenever, 
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and to whatever amount, it suits the 
contributor; it may also be with- 
drawn at his option. In most cases 
when the sum contributed amounts 
to 10s., interest at the rate of 4 per 
cent. is allowed; and this mterest is 
either paid to the contributor, or 
goes to increase his principal in the 
bank. 

Such is a slight sketch of the 
plan of the saving banks: it is ob- 
vious, that if they become general 
their effects must be highly benes 
ficial: they supply indeed what 
was absolutely necessary to euler 
the labour ‘ime classes desirous of 
being systematic in their savings. 
A person engaged in trade, even on 
the smailest possible scale, can be 
at no loss how to employ his sav- 
ings; by means of them he extends 
his business: where savings to a 
considerable amount are made by 
those not engaged in trade, or who 
do not wish —— their trades 
these savin ws can be lent out at in. 
terest: but the trifling savings of 
the poor cannot be so disposed of ; 
they cannot be sufficiently large for 
that purpose, till they have gone on 
fora great lengthof time; and where 
are they to be d leposited till they ac- 
cumulate? besides the risk of being 
squandered tn the mean time. 

Sut good principles and habits, 
through the influence and opera- 
tion of which, those who are now 
profligate, thor ihtless, or so mean 
In spirit as to prefer dependence and 
alms, to support from their own ex- 
ertions and savings,—even when 
those principles and nabits are as- 
sisted by the means of securing and 
increasing those savings,—will not 
be so efficient as they might be, and 
as it would be desirable they should 
be, unless as many temptations to 
evil as possible are withdrawn. In 
a manufacturing and commercial 


country such as this, it will ~ 
e 


















be ible tly to lessen the 
meres aaron Emninich the influence 


and strength of temptations to evil; 
and it may well be doubted, whether 
for the real purpose of efficient and 
t national prosperity and 
strength, manufactures and com- 
merce, if carried to a great extent, 
do not minister more mischief than 
gees s as there can be no doubt 
at, when pushed very far, they 
are most fatal and destructive ene- 
mies tothe morality and real hap- 
piness of a ple. But hough 
while Great Britain continues such 
a mannfacturing and commercial 
nation as she now is, the influence 
of evil will be extremely powerful, 
and must be met by ail possible 
means of forming and strengthening 
good principles and habits, yet there 
are temptations which may be with- 
drawn; or, at least, which ought 
not any longer to be encouraged 
and upheld by government. 

The first temptation, which owes 
its existence exclusively to govern- 
ment, is the lottery. Some years 
ago a committee of the house of 
commons was appointed to inquire 
into the nature and extent of the 
evil consequences which flowed 
from the system of lotteries; their 
report was full of well authenticated 
instances of wretchedness, poverty, 
insanity, and crime brought upon in- 
dividuals by the lotteries. It is im- 
possible to read this report without 
shuddering at the scene which is 
there Sobeed. and yet the par- 
liament of Great Britain—contain- 
ing, men whose benevolence is not 
less conspicuous than their wisdom 
—men to whose exertions Europe 
is indebted for the abolition of 
the slave trade—which numbers 
amongst its members men distin- 
guished for their religion—which 
includes a Wilberforce—this very 
parliament still permits the people, 
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whose morality as well as intereg, 
it is their sacred duty most carp. 
fully to guard, to be trodden dow, 
in the lowest mire of misery and 
vice by the continuation of lotr. 
ries. 

It is scarcely possible to conceive 
by what argument the religious 
statesman defends his conduct, ig 
not raising his voice most power. 
fully against the continuance of this 
source of crime and misery; andit 
is equally difficult to perceive, how 
the statesman who looks only to re. 
venue should wish its continuance, 
The sum raised by means of lot 
teries is generally about 200,000), 
a sum most paliry when compared 
to an expenditure of upwards of 
60,000,000/, It may be urged, in 
deed, that a larger sum is put into 
the possession of government, by 
means of the stamps for lottery 
tickets; but even allowing that the 
whole receipt of revenue, - Sane and 
indirect, from the lotteries, is one 
million, and it canndt be nearly % 
much—can it be doubted that the 
revenue suffers to a much greater 
amount through them? What is 
the source of the revenue of a coum 
try? is it not the industry of the 
people? what more effectual mt 
thod could be devised of draining 
this source, than by introducing and 
encouraging gambling? Whence, 
indeed, does the 200,000/. directly 
made by lotteries, as well as the in- 
direct revenue, proceed, but from 
that class of people, generally speak 
ing, who ought to be kept as much 
as possible free from taxation’= 
But idleness and extravagance are 
not the worst consequences which 
proceed from lotteries, nor are these 
the only consequences prejudicial 
to the revenue: crimes of all de- 
scriptions are nourished by it; and 
thus a greater number of the pec 


ple are put to death, transported, 
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a imprisoned, than there otherwise 
ould be; and consequently the 
gate is rendered weaker as well as 
woorer than it otherwise would be. 
On what account, therefore, are 
lotteries continued, when they pro- 
dyce so much misery and vice, and 
when even they are prejudicial to 
the wealth and revenue of a coun- 
uv? Is it not possible to raise the 
90,0002. which they supply, or 
even the million which may di- 
rectly and indirectly flow from 
them, in any other manner? It 
cannot be seriously affirmed, that 
all other modes of taxation are ex- 
hausted ;—the only excuse that can 
be made for the continuance of lot- 
teries, is, that they supply a fruit- 
fal source of patronage; and thus 
the morals and happiness, and even, 
what in the eyes of a statesman is 
generally of more consequence, the 
wealth and prosperity of the nation 
are set at nought, in order that pa- 
troaage may not be diminished, 
The other temptation, the exist- 
ence of which in a great measure 
depends on ernment, arises from 
spirituous liquors of various de- 
stiptions. It may be doubted how 
far government ought, or could in- 
terfere in this case; and we are by 
bo means disposed to recommend 
the interference of government on 
points which are not strictly with- 
mus provmce; the interference of 
government in trade, religion, or 
education, is much more likely to 
do harm th in good, But we cer- 
taimly think, that, with respect to 
the (emptations to which we allude, 
government with great propriety 
Mgt so act as to do good. 
ln the arst place, with respect to 
ep pane regulate disulleries, 
Bas = enact the duties on Spl- 
yogis of th government, as in 
- i. € lottery, seems to 
ab ¢ye exclusively to re- 
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venue: provided the revenue was 
increased, they do not eare how 
much morals are injured. Perhaps 
there is no nation existing, among 
which the common people are so 
brutalized by habits of intoxication 
as England: almost all the features 
of our national character that are 
disgusting, are formed by those 
habits; most of the poverty which 
has spread so widely amongst us 
springs from those habits. ‘Taking 
up the subject, thereiore, as political 
ceconomists, not as moralists, can 
it be doubted that, it the sums ot 
money now squandered im drink 
were applied by the sober possessors 
of them to increase their capital, or 
to form a store in case of old age 
or sickness, the nation would not, 
in fact, be much richer than it 
is at present? It is plain that, it 
less time were spent-in drinkiag 
there would be more time for work: 
but the fruits of labour are the 
sources of taxation, and if there 
were more labour, there would be 
more produce to tax.—But it may 
be asked, In what manner ought 
government to proceed? what ought 
they to dc, which they have not 
done? and what ought they to leave 
undone, which they have done? 

As we repeat tat we think go- 
vernment ought to do little on any. 
point not connected with the proper 
cbjects of government, we shall 
conline ourselves to the pointing 
out what they ought to leave un- 
done of what they have done. 

In the first place, they ought to 
endeavour to revive the good old 
English taste for malt liquors, in 
preterence to spirituous liquors: to 
effect this, they ought to lessen the 
duties on malt to such a degree as 
to induce the working classes to re- 
turn to the ancient beverage of the 
country, and to enable the brewers 


to supply that beverage at a cheap 
rate. 
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rate. It is absurd to expect that 
the lubourtp oi classes will refrain ; iI. 
tovether from drinking strong h- 
qu rst all that oucht to be aimed 
at. is to diveet ther taste and ha- 
bite ¢ at which +s the least burt- 
ful te their health and morals, and 
to induce them to crink as little of 
this as possible, Now it cannot be 
doubted tha’ malt liquor is both 
more healthful ard less prejudictal 
to rrorals than Hritnons houe rss 
the intoxication produced by the 
former is dull ond deadening; it 
deprives ‘he person b h of the tn- 
clination and of the power to do 
mischief; whereas the intoxication 
roduced by spirituous hquors ts 
maddening, and frequently leads to 
the r ost dreadful crim 

In the second pl: ce, rovernment 
might prevent so mi 
kind of lee ure r from beme con- 
sumed as there is at present; by 
making some regulations respecting 
the power Bra inted to mapistrates 
of licensing public houses. Not 
merely in themetr rm rsandinlaree 
towns, but m the smallest villares 
throuchout the Kingde: }, are yj , t). 
lic h ses Much more numerous 
than there can n thly be any oc- 
casion for: if their number were 
lessened, it is obvious that the t mp- 
tations to drunkenness would be also 
hes x ned. 

We have thus, in the preceding 
eha; ters, endeavoured to give a 
cleat and impartial picture of the 
present state of Great Britain in 
Two Of NS Most interes Ing features; 
Hirst, 
wealth, as existin x in its agriculture, 
manutactures and commerce, and 
as indicated by its income and ex 
penditure; and secondly, as re. 
spects the improvements which are 
making, or may be made, in the 


morals and happiness of that clas 
which in every age and country 


ch of ether 


as respects the sources of its 
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form the bulk of the Population 
and which, from various c ay 
have had too little attention raid 
them both by the statesman and the 
historian. 

It is not easy to determine which 
of these two poimts ts the most i. 
teresting or import int: perhaps, 
indeed, they ought to be regarded 
and treated as mutually cepend 


v} CTR 
on each other; for at all time 


much of the prosperity of a nation 
so far as that pro sperity CONSSS 
wealth and strength, depends o 
the sober and industrious | bits of 
labouring classes: and if this 
position be true with resnect to all 
countries at all periods, how much 
more t npertamn isit tn the present 
situation of our own country! 

W a ave for a long time ranked 
far above all the other nations ia 
the world, certainly in respect to 
national wealth, and the resourees 
from which that wealth must al 
ways be derived ; and we havea 
least been on a level with the mos 
distinruished nations for literature 

tscience. But the time of tral 
and compctition—if we are ne 
much mistaken—is now arrived; 
and it behoves us to put forth all 
our stren eth, in anticip: ation of this 
period. Against us, there is am 
immense Joad of taxation; m ou 
favour there are su perior habits of 
industry ; superior skill, greater 
oe rovement, and a great saving 

labour by machinery ; and 3 
watt greater capital, All these, 
ee T, prob: ibly will be wn: va 

, un less th ey are brour h it mto 
mk ost vigorous action : for this pur 
pose the most politic measures 
must be taken to render thee 
sources of our wealth productive ® 


the highest degree: the smallest 


possible portion of our pop: ulation 


must be suffered to continue po 


and useless: idleness and viet * 


equally 
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equally contributing to national po- 
verty ard degradation, must be ats 
racked in every quarter, and by 
every kind of weapon. In SNCrt, 
we must endeavour to reuder the 
mass of the people intelligent, pro- 
vident, industrious, and frugal: we 
dal] thus render them the sources, 
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not the consumers, of our wealth: 
and if to a population of this cha- 
racter be added an economical 
government, more intent on pres 
serving peace than on going to war, 
we need not be appreheusive that 
the best of Britain’s days are gone 
by. 
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CHAPTER XII. 


Remarks on the public Feeling, and ihe State of Parties, as they at present exist 


4 


—Publie Feeling with respect to the King—Cause of the Interest taken in his 


SituationmPublic Feeling with resect to the Prince Regent—Causes of his , 


Want of Popularity—State of Pari 


j 


- ; a , 
s-—Caus:s of ihe Decline of the Oppo- 


silton Party, and their not being supported ly the People—General State of 
public Feeling with regard to National Measures and Praspects—Indifference 
of the Peaple—Dangers arising from this Indifirence. 


HE public feeling and the 
state of political parties, in 
sh a country as Britain, are 
always subjects of great interest, 


>} . +. ~ } > r 
that ought to hx the attention of 


the historian much more frequently 
and deeply than they generally do 


la other countries, public feeling 
«earcely exists; because in them it 
as scarcely any opportunity or 
means of displaying itself; and 
wader such circumstances it cannot 
ong continue to exist in anv eflec- 
we shape : but in ‘Britain public 
weung is alWays active and stron¢. 
All classes bh ‘re consider themselves 
“lorming part of the nation: net 
ay as having an 

rie, ba 
Geciare their 


‘ an interest in its 
as having a right to 
seniiments respecting 
me Measures that may affect that 
wetlare: and many cases have oc- 
— at all periods of our his- 
a ¥ “ay sufficie tly prove that 

Me public generaily and 


str } , : . 
Ongiy erpress their senuments, 


it is prudent in the government to 
attend to them. 

It is scarcely in any instance pos- 
sible, clearly and satisfactorily to 
trace the causes which have formed 
national character: but circum. 
stances which tend to preserve it 
when formed, may be more easily 
pointed out. In Great Britain the 
mass of the people are much inore 
accustomed to act and deliberate 
orether, than im other countrie 
they meet on parish concerns, ‘as 
well as on other matters; these they 
discuss with treedom: hence arises 
in some degree the interest which 
they take in public measures, Most, 
if not all of them, have the choice 
of some office, however subordt- 
nate, to whom they commit the 
management of the affairs of the 
parish, in the concerns of the poor: 
the conduct of this othcer they are 
accustomed t: examine; and hence 
they are taught to look up to the 
conduct even of those who govern 
the 


. 
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the nation. From these and other 
causes it happens that political 
measures and men are canvassed 
much more keenly and with more 
freedom in Great Britain than in 
other countries; and it is always in- 
teresting, and often instructive, to 
inquire mto the opinions which they 
entertain respecting them.—In this 
chapter we propose to inquire into 
the state of parties, both among the 
members ol gatllennan and the na- 
tion at large, as they existed in the 
year 1815. 

Before proceeding, however, to 
this main subject, it may be proper 
to premise some observations on the 
state of the public with regard to 
the person at the head of the go. 
vernment. ‘The king himself has 
undoubtedly become a much greater 
favourite with the nation since his 
lamentable indisposition than he 
ever was before: this in some mea- 
sure may be attributed to sympathy 
for his mental affliction; for the 
most violent party-man in this coun- 
try forgets his political animosity, 
ean he is called upon to feel 
asa man ought to feel: but there 
are other causes which have con- 
tributed to render the sovereign po- 
pular, which causes could not ope- 
rate with full force while his poli- 
tical character remained. In the 
first place, his excellent domestic 
character: in the second place, his 
possessing so many of the distin- 

uishing British features—particu- 
arly his plainness and simplicity; 
his aversion to parade and show, 
and his excellent moral habits. He 
never permitted the fashionable le- 
vity or profligacy, which had long 
been encouraged, ‘or at least not 
checked, at the continental courts, 
to approach the British courts, 
Hence, though his reign has by no 
means been fortunate, and though 
his measures in many instances 


seemed to trench upon popular frm, 


dom, George the Third is a §, 
vourite of his people. 


The prince regent, on the cog. 
trary, cannot be said to be poonlay, 
yet no reign of any sovereign ap. 
cient or modern can display such 
a continued series of most splendid 
actions as Britain has achieved 
while he has been regent. When 
he became regent, the affairs of 
Europe presented a dismal pro. 
spect, and the affairs of this coun. 
try were by no means flattering; 
the power of Bonaparte seemed » 
firmly rooted in the affections of 
the French, and consolidated by the 
subjugation of the continent, as to 
bid defiance to any attempt to de. 
stroy it: scarcely was unrestricted 
authority given to the prince re 
gent, when our victories began in 
Spain, and those were followed by 
the overthrow of Bonaparte and 
the restoration of the Bourbons, It 
cannot be denied, that the pers 
verance of this country in the ar 
duous struggle was mainly ovis 
to the prince regent, and it is 
known that he always was inimical 
to treating with Bonaparte during 
the campaign of 1814, To him, 
therefore, individually, may be a 
cribed in a great measure the pre 
sent situation of Europe, and the 
proud character of this country, # 
the liberator of Europe ; yet, not 
withstanding all this, the prince tm 
gent is not popular: not even his 
most zealous friends or his mos 
courtly flatterers will say that hes 
oo :—he will go down to the 

ouse of lords, to close a sess 
during which the most signal s0 
cesses have been obtained ; yet be 

asses to the house, and returns © 
his palace, scarcely noticed by te 
few people who are assem 
Whence does this arise? 


It is at all times difficult to — 
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the real cause of the popularity or 
ularity of any public person : 
but in the case of the prince regent 
some circumstances may be pointed 
out, which probably have contri- 
buted to his want of popularity. 

Inthe first place, his change of 

‘tical sentiment and conduct. We 
do not mean to say that he has 
changed from the .pepular to the 
unpopular side: but a want of con- 
sistency and steadiness will always 
injure a public character in the opi- 
nion of the people of this country : 
it may even be contended, with 
considerable plausibility, that the 
steadiness, or, as it was often called, 
the obstinacy of George III., in no 
slight degree contributed to the in- 
terest which the people took in 
him; for it is scarcely possible not 
te connect conscientiousness even 
with obstinacy. 

In the second place, there is 
much less of the real British cha- 
racter about the prince regent than 
there was about his father! He is 
het so scrupulous in his company 
or conduct; he has more fondness 
for show and parade. His diffe- 
reace and separation from the prin- 
cess of Wales also contributed to 
lessen his popularity, 

After all, however, it must be 
deemed an extraordinary circum- 
stance, that a prince, whose reign 
has been so splendid, and who has 
undoubtedly the positive merit of 
aving = reiained those ministers 
and continued the pursuit of those 
Measures which have been the 
means of giving his reign that splen- 
Sour, notwithstanding his previous 
opinions and habits were inimical 
xiaprs, poe have failed to at- 

a avOur of his subjects, 
i within these ver y few years, 
© Were at least three’parties in 
Parliament ; and the nation ranged 
*mselves with one or other of 
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these parties. The first and most 
considerable in point of numbers and 
influence, both in and out of parlia- 
ment, undoubtedly was that of the 
minister. Next to them might be 
ranked the regular opposition, as 
they are termed ; their party, how- 
ever, was much more formidable in 
parliament than in the nation at 
large. The third party consisted 
of those who censured the opposi- 
tion as not being consistent; as not 
going far enough ; as opposing mi- 
nisters, merely because they were 
not in power themselves; and as 
having followed nearly the same 
measures, and forgotten all their 
patriotic sentiments and promises, 
when they actually were in power. 
This party was strong in the na- 
tion, and weak in parliament. 

At present there can hardly be 
said to be any party, either in or,out 
of parliament ;.the two opposition 
parties have been losing ground 
ever since the war in Spain; they 
both united to professions of a love 
of liberty, such an eagerness to 
exalt Bonaparte, and defend all his 
measures, and to depreciate British 
valour and success; and such an 
eager and systematic anticipation 
of disaster to their own country 
and triumph to the enemy, as dix 
gusted the people, Perhaps no- 
thing has hurt the cause of parlia- 
mentary reform, as well as reforms 
ot less equivocal utility, so much 
as its being defended by those who 
were backward in acknowledgin 
the valour and success of their 
countrymen, but who always over- 
rated the success of the enemy ; 
and who, while they were bitter 
enemies to the slightest appearance 
of wounded liberty in Britain, shut 
their eyes to the tyranny of Bo- 
naparte, or even went the length of 
defending it. Aslong as such men 
harangued on the liberty of the 
press, 
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press, on freedom of speech, and 
the daneer to Britain from a mili- 
tary ferce, they found friends and 
supporers among the people at 
Jarye : but when they were heard 
asing Bonaparte, who had anni. 
flat: d both the liberty of the press, 
and freedom of speech ; and repre- 
senting France as enjoying greater 
privileges than Britain, though she 
was subject to a military despotism ; 
their followers greatly decreased in 
numbers, and cooled in zeal and ar- 
dour. 
The old and recular opps ositio 


sunk still lower m the opinion - 


the public; for to all these ¢ causes 
of suspicion and dislike they added 
this fatal cirtumstance — that they 
had been tried and found wanting. 
On them therefore the people look- 
ed with an indifferent or a suspt- 
cious eye; and at present they may 
be recarded as e jually weak in par- 
liament and with the nation at 
larg 
in the mean time, the ministry — 
that amar; who on the death of 
Mr. Perceval bad almost volun. 
tartly declared themselves incom- 
petent to manage the affairs of the 


nation, have gradually risen in the 


that 
thy i\ eve now cre dit fi Tr Sil- 
pe talents; nor that the won- 
‘ ind beneficial change that 


ha : been emected mm the affuirs of 
€ tal Eu 
tire! ¥, Or even principally, to the 
wisdom of their measuses; but 
from other causes: they are unpre- 
tending : they “conduet t) CMS Ives 


with more a de sty res 


-e 1S el eridca Cl = 


pm ¢ their 
C.AlMS to e wc favour, and more 
moderation in re = to public 
TY", * ‘th ‘4 i ‘ 
neasures, than was ¢ ews trom 
ghee 4 i 
eeivaka « ate ne | : rt, they > Rener liv 


deemed conscicntious en,—men 
. " th —-* . »* , » .»* : 
who, thou gh they may be mistaken, 


— > ‘ . . 
aad though ia some mtances their 
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situation, and in cthers the infe, 
mity of human nature, may lea 
them to improper conduct — et, OF 
the. whole, have a steady eye q 
what they conceive to be the pub. 
lic good, 

Among the public at large, that 
eagerness which « few vears q 
was so con spicuous when any pub. 
lic measure wes adopted by mini. 
sters, has greatly abated ; an indif 
ference has ensued ; even the battle 
of Waterlooa battle, the newsef 
which a very few* years ago wonld 
have been hailed with even more 
transport and exultation than the 
bat tle of Trafalgar,—dic inott y any 
means exc ite any extraordinary joy 
and the duke of Wellmeton, chovgh 
he bas raised the military charac. 
ter at least to a level with thenaval 
character of the nation, as it was left 
by Nelson; and thouzh he has the 
additional merit of having almost 
formed from the foundation that 
militarv churacter, whereas Nelson 
i added to the naval character, 


tt nearly so popular a N rr nh Was. 
This we by no means are disposed 
to attribute to a blindness on the 


part of the people to the greatness 
: 
Of bis expiots, or to the const 


quences that t ey | lave proc luced? 
but they are grown nearly indifite 
rent to glory derived from war: 
naailea: military alory does neh 


i 2s nn selines which 
ect the ideas and feelings Witte 


they have imbibed from their fort 
fathers 3 it is not of that kind which 
Britain has s slong been accustomed 
to claim as exclusively her own. 
Even that part of the nation 
who a very few years ago were 
almost extravagant on the subject 
of the reform of parliament, no 
betray a great ar. d marked indie 
rence on “that point; it is seldom 
canvassed m company ; ‘St 
= hlet discusses it; no mee 
gs are i eld to petition for it Bs 
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what we consider most conclusive 
the small hold ic now, 
bas on public mind, its great 
champion sir Francis Burdett ts not 
nearly so popular with the nation 
at large, and 1s less spoken of even 
among his constituents in West- 
minster, 
What then are the causes of this 
indifference on the part of the peo- 
ple to political measures and meny 
and ought we to regard it as a fa- 
vourable or unfavourable system ? 
One principal cause in our opinion 
is, that the pressure of taxation is 
now felt so generally, that all other 
subjects are viewed with indiffe- 
rence; and military triumphs are no 
longer considered in one point of 
view—as raising the glory of the 
tation,—but are also traced to the 
expense at which they have been 
achieved. It might be thought, 
however, that, as the pressure of 
taxation is so generally and deeply 
telt, that subject would rouse an 
laterestin the minds of the people. 
Kkundoubtedly has and does; but 
Kistransitory: they are sensible 
that the expenses already incurred, 
aad consequently the taxation which 
cefrays them, must be borne: in 
sort, they do not perceive in what 
manner they can be relieved from 
aay considerable part of their bur- 
then. The scheme of parliamentary 
retorm, which they formerly regard- 
e¢ asapanacea for all their disor- 
Gers, is now viewed by most people 
a very little calculated to benefit 
hem: and besides, their confidence 
- public men, especially in those 
¥aosystematically oppose ministers, 
~~ weakened. With respect 
ened peels Opposition, it is weak. 
~~ : eee in Many cases they 
a ong with ministers in 
Ting a system of useless ex- 
penditure, and because the short 


tune they were in power they toe 
1815, 
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tally forgot the principles which 
they ae ol and the promises 
which they made before they came 
into power. And with regard both 
to the regular opposition and to 
the party of sir Francis Burdett, the 
public cannot forget that their pro- 
phecies respecting the issue of the 
wur have filed, while those of the 

tinistry have been accomplished : 
that the prophecies of the former 
parties, were always favourable to 
the enemy, and unfavourable to 
their own country; and that they 
always manifested a backwardness 
of belief, and a coolness of joy, 
whenever the intelligence of a vic- 
tory achieved by British arms was 
announced, Here, then, are two 
causes why the people, after haying 
given up in a great measure the in- 
terest they formerly took in the 
measures of ministers when they 
brought about victory, becausethey 
now count and feel the price of vic- 
tory,—cannot turn that interest to 
the measures of the opposition 
parties ; they cannot view them as 
genuine Britons, because the cause 
of Britain’s enemy seemed always 
to be uppermost in their thoughts ; 
and often having witnessed the to- 
tal falsification of all their prophe- 


cies, they cannot regard them as 


eminent or enlightened statesmen. 
Is this indifference in the public 
mind a favourable or an unfavour- 
able symptom? Does it augur well 
or ill for the future prosperity of 
the nation? These are interesting 
and important questions; but at 
the same time they are extremely 
difficult of decisive and satisfactory 
solution. It may be, that.in some 
respects and in some points of view 
this indifference of the public is a 
favourable symptom, while in others 
it is an unfavourable one: it may 
be regarded under the former cha- 
racter, if it weakens that fondness 
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for war which has too often fatally 
unged this country into hostilities. 
Phe le blame ministers for en- 
ing in unjust or impolitic wars; 
Bat we believe it will be found, that 
in every war, whether just and 
itic or unjust and impolitic, 
unless ministers had met the sup- 
of the nation, they would not 
ave begun ther: nor carried them 
on. Undoubtedly when the people 
felt the pressure of those burthens 
which the expense of the war oc- 
casioned, then the war became un- 
popular, and a clamour was raised 
against ministers for not immedi- 
ately putting an end to it. But itis 
obvious that a war once begun, 
cannot easily or speedily be con- 
claded with honour and safety. 
We allude to no particular war; 
but, generally speaking, we contend 
that if the nation had not been sup- 
porters of war, this country would 
not have been so frequently en- 
gaged in hostilities as she hasbeen. 
F then this indifference of the 
public mind leads the nation to be 
more peaceable, to hesitate before 
they express an eagerness to com- 
mence hostilities, ig must be favour. 
able to it in several respects : for, 
besides that the real interests of 
the people at large are seldom or 
ever benefited, or even defended 
and supported, by means of war, 
this country, in her present situa- 
tion, can scarcely furnish the means 
for another protracted and expen- 
sive warfare. It becomes us, there- 
fore, not merely on the score of jus 
tice, but also on the score of pru- 
dence, to abstain as carefully as 
possible from engaging again in 
hostilities: and, as we have already 
observed, if the present indifference 
of the public contributes to that 
end, it must be rerarded as favonr- 
able to the nation. 
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But it may be urged that, if the 
people are thus indifferent to public 
measures, that safeguard which 
arises to our constitution from they 
watchfulness and jealousy of public 
men will be done away. On om 
great point, however, the people do 
feel and will cortinue to feel ip. 
creased watchfulness and jealousy: 
—we allude to the expenditure of 
the public money: and we believe it 
will be found, that if ministers cay 
be rendered eeconomical, it will nor 
only render the burthens of the m. 
tion lighter, but will deprive them 
of thetr most formidable wea 
against public liberty. In fact, we 
are disposed to regard as almost ri- 
diculous, the alarm which many 
people express, that ministers enter. 
tain any designs against the liberties 
ofthe people: not that we ropa 
the safety and protection of 
liberties as so much dependingon 
the constitution. A constitution 


 willeffect little, where the people— 


by them meaning not merely the 
bulk of the nation but the rulers of 
the nation—are notenlightened: and 
if they are enlightened, the rulers 
will see sufficiently plainly, that to 
make any serious and open mt 
tempts against the liberties of their 
fellow-subjects would be the sure 
means of overthrowing their own 
power. ‘Their attempts, therefore, 
if they are disposed to make any, 
will be indirect ; and even 

will be less gross and violent than 
they were at a period when 
nation was less enlightened. Ia 
port of this position, we need 
turn back to the modes which m 
nistry- half a century ago adopte 
when they wished to carry 
measures either in or out of 
ment: they will be found to hav’ 
been much more offensive and 
gerous to public liberty than a] 
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at the present day. If, 
therefore, the interest of the people 
fs turned aside from what respects 
mere splendour and the glory of 
war, to what regards the eeconomi- 
cal administration of government, 
the change of object must be deem- 
ed beneficial. 
There is some danger, however, 
that the present state of indiffe- 
rencein the public mind may either 
become morbid, or that it may be 
seceded by dissatisfaction. It 
must be regarded 2s morbid, if it 
leads them to feel a total dislike to 
the contemplation of what is going 
of, and to the discussion of all 
public measures. The burthens 
which they feel in consequence of 
the war, ought not to take away all 
their interest for the measures of 
ministers; nor ought their disap- 
poritment and disgust at the oppo- 
sition parties lead them totally to 
withdraw their attention from what 
they are doing. They should con- 
sider that they themselves are to 
blame; and that if they discover 
sentiments and pursue measures, 
with respect to public affairs, which 
are the result of good sense and 
freedom from prejudice, both the 
ministry and the Opposition will 
fad it their interest to pay more 
atention to them. At present, 
the people at large, and even the 
more respectable classes among 
tem, are regarded both by mini- 
“ters and the opposition as capable 
of being moved and worked upon 
omy through the medium and 
aBency their feelings, prejudices, 
4 Passions, An appeal is sel- 
om made to their sober judge. 
be oe or to “gi good sense :—but 
at hors € actin such a manner 
t such an appeal neces- 
wok he they will effect more to- 
: ving the affairs of the na- 
ton conducted well and according 
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to their own wishes, than if they 
succeeded in effecting what is calls 
ed a reform of parliament. Par- 
liament seldom can go against the 
strong and continued expression of 
public sentiment and opinion: but 
it would in much fewer cases ven- 
ture to oppose it, if this sentiment 
and opinion were more the ‘result 
of judgement and calmness, and 
less of mere feeling. ; 

The nation therefore ought most 
carefully to guard against suffering 
their indifference with respect to 
public affairs to become morbid ;— 
if it do, they are ruined ;—ruined, 
whether they enjoy peace or en- 
gage in hostilities. In the latter 
case, the spirit of Britain will no 
longer animate her soldiers or 
sailors; and the energy and perse- 
verance Which has brought her 
through the last struggle, will be 
sought for in vain. In time of 
peace, there will be danger from 
the machinations of those who have 
power, and are unfavourable to 

ublic liberty : not being watched 
by the jealousy, or opposed in their 
measures by the spirit of the na- 
tion, there will be no obstacle in the 
way of their plans, however preju- 
dicial they may be. On all ac- 
counts, therefore, it would be de- 
plorable if the present indifference 
of the public mind were to become 
morbid, 

The consequences would be at 
least equally lamentable, if this in- 
difference were to be succeeded by 
open and general dissatisfaction, 
which should display itself in tu- 
mult and disorder. Many of the 
same statements and arguments, 
which have just been advanced, are 
applicable to this supposed case. 
Ministers are not solely to blame 
for the present depressed state of 
the country: if the people had 
been alive to their own interests; if 


R2 they 
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had not preferred glory to 

px. Premade if they had not duz- 
saed on ministers to what they have 
done; if they had not totally for- 
the exnense while they were 
enjoying the feast ;—-they would not 
now be suffering what they are suf 
ing. They did not act wisely :— 
convinced as the nation was, that 
the war from which they have just 
escaped was just and necessary, 
they should nevertheless have been 
on the watch, lest ministers might 
conduct this war in an imprudent 
and too expensive manner, and 
take advantage of the great ne- 
cessary national expenditure, to in- 
troduce items of expense by no 
means necessary. They ought also 
to have prepared themselves fur the 
crisis which has now arrived, by 
habits of a@conomy and saving. 
While the war lasted, the means of 
acquiring wealth by the greater 
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part of the population—strange ay 
it may appear—were very great 

ause we then enjoyed the mo. 
nopoly of the trade of the world, 
Then was the time for saving, ig 
order that now we might not suf. 
fer: but not having had the pru 
dence then to look forward to peace, 
peace has found us unprepared 
and unfit for our change of con 
dition. 

On these considerations, ther. 
fore, the nation ought not to suffer 
their present indifference to change 
into gloomy and irritable dissatis 
faction :—besides, would not this 
change render things worse than 
what they really are? Certainly it 
would. Confidence, hope, exertion, 
and @conomy, on the part both of 
the governors and of the governed, 
are necessary to bring us out of 
our present distress, and to carry 
us on in future. 





CHAPTER XIII. 


Treaty of Vienna, as it respects Poland—Sarony— Prussia—Hanover—te 
German Princes—Bavaria—Frankfort—the Germanic Confedcration—the 
Kingdom of the Netherlands—the Cantons of Sqvituerland—the King of Sat- 


dinia—Genoa—the Emper 


or of Austria—the North of ltaly—Tuscany—tht 


Pope—the King of Naples—Declaration respecting the Slave Trade. 


N our last volume we offered 

some observations on the prin- 
ciples by which the proceedings of 
the congress of the allied powers 
assembled at Vienna were known 
to be lated. As the details and 
result of these proceedings were 
not then completed, we were obli- 
ged toconfine our remarks to the 
principles of them. Since that pe- 
riod, the whole of these details, and 
= Baus result - the deliberation 

congress, have been official] 

laid before parllament. We shalt 


therefore devote this and the fol- 
lowing chapter to an examination 
of them, 

No person will be of opinion that 
the result ao congress of Vierza 
possesses only temporary interes, 
and therefore wale! be dismisyed 
with Pang and et notice, 
who reflects that by this co ; 
the whole aspect of Y satinenal Se 
rope is changed; nearly the wh’ 
of the smaller states, and some of 
the larger, being as it were cast © 
anew mould. By the wo 

success 
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successes of the French, the old sy- 
gem of continental Europe had 
been overthrown, and those changes 
‘troduced, which the successive 
culers of France, and especially 
Bonaparte, thought would most 
directly and effectually tend to con- 
solidate their power, and to acquire 
and preserve for France an ascen- 
dancy over the continent. As soon 
as the reign of Bonaparte was at 
an end, the allied powers resolved 
to new-model the continent, Their 
professed object was two-fold: in 
the first place, to do away all ves- 
tiges of French dominion, of revo- 
lutionary principles and their ef- 
fects; and in the second place, so 
10 arrange the different states of 
the content, as to make «a proper 
and just balance of power and po- 
litical weight. 

The official papers, in which the 
result of the labours of the allied 
powers is laid before the world, 
consist of the general treaty of con- 
gress signed at Vienna, and of se- 
venteen acts of a particular nature. 
ln the introduction to the general 
treaty, it is declared that the powe 
ets who signed the treaty concluded 
at Paris on the 30th of May 1814, 
having assembled at Vienna in pure 
suance of the $24 article of that 
act, with the princes and states, 
their allies, to complete the prové- 
sions of the said treaty, and to add 
to them the arrangements rendered 
necessary by the state in which Eu- 
rope was lett by the termination of 

war in 1814; being desirous to 
embrace in one common transac- 
tion the various results of their ne- 
gotiations, for the purpose of con- 
arming them by their reciprocal 
ratifications,—have authorized their 
F pipotentiaies to unite in a gene- 
istrument the regulations of 
“penor and permanent interest, 
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and to join to that act, as integral 
parts of the arrangements of con- 
gress, the treaties, conventions, de- 
clarations, regulations, and ogher 
particular acts connected with the 
present treaty. From this prelim 
nury article, the object of the gene 
ral treaty of Vienna is suflicientl 
obvious: it is signed by the mini- 
sters of Austria, Spain, France, 
Great Britain, Portugal, Prussia, 
Russia, and Sweden. 

The first articles in this treaty 
relate to Poland. The duchy of 
Warsaw, with a few exceptions, is 
granted to tiie emperor of Russia, 
who reserves to himselt to give to 
that state, enjoying a distinct admi- 
nistration, the interior improvement 
which he shall judge proper; and 
who .is to assume with his other 
titles, that of czar king of Poland. 
The Poles, who are respectively 
subjects of Russia, Austria, and 
Prussia, are to obtain a representa- 
tion and national institutions, re- 
gulated according to the degree of 
political consideration that each of 
the governments to which they be 
long shall judge expedient ahd 
proper to grantthem. ‘That part 
of the duchy ot Warsaw which is 
not united to Russia shall be ceded 
to the king of Prussia, The town 
of Cracow with its territory is de- 
clared to be for ever a free, inde- 
pendent, and strictly neutral city, 
under the protection of Austria, 
Russia, and Prussia, In this terri- 
tory the catholic religion is con- 
firmed as the religion of the coun- 
try ; every sect of the Christian re- 
ligion, however, is declared free, 
and is to possess the same social 
rights: the law knows no distine- 
tion among citizens ; protecting all 
alike, it also protects all the sects 
which are tolerated, The govern- 
ment is to be vested in a senate com- 
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of twelve members and a 
dent: nine of the senators arc 

to be elected by the assembly of 
representatives ; the remaining four 
to be chosen by the chapter and 
the academy, The members of the 
secular cl and of the univer- 
sity, as well as the owners of land, 
houses, or any other kind of pro- 
perty, who pay fifty florins land- 
tax; all proprietors of manufactures, 
merchants, and all who are re- 
gistered as members of the ex- 
change, distinguished artists, and 
professors of schools, shall, as soon 
as they have attained the required 
age, have the right of voting. 
They may also be elected. The 
city of Cracow with its territory 
shall be divided into city and coun- 
try communes ; the former to have 
a population of 2000 souls, and 
the latter 5500; each of these com. 
munes to have a mayor freely 
elected, and charged with carrying 
the orders of government into et- 
fect. The legislative power is vest- 
ed in the assembly of representa- 
tives, who are to examine the pub- 
lic accounts and prepare the bud- 
get; they are also to elect the 
members of the senate, with the ex- 
ception as already stated: the elec- 
tion of judges is also vested in this 
assembly, and the right of impeach- 
ment. Thisassembly is to be com- 
posed of the deputies of communes, 
each electing one; of three mem- 
bers chosen by the senate ; of three 
prelates appointed by the Chapter ; 
of three doctors of the faculties, ap- 
pointed by the university ; and of 
six Magistrates. Civil and criminal 
causes are to be deciced in open 
court. Inthe mode of proceeding 
(and in the first instance in causes 
strictly criminal) the institution of 
juries shall be introduced, and 
adapted to the local situation of the 
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country, and to the informatiog 
and character of the inhabitant. 
The judiciary body is independent, 

We have gone into some length 
respecting the constitution of the 
city and territory of Cracow, be 
cause iN many points it appears to 
us to be excellent, and to have 
been framed on the judicious idea, 
that liberty should be introduced 
into small territories in the first in. 
stance, and that by thus introducia 
it, and giving evidence of the gud 
it brings after it, its introduction 
into larger communities may be 
facilitated. We cannot help et 
pressing a hope, that Austria, Rus 
sia, and Prussia, who agreed te 
grant such a constitution to Cra- 
cow, will not regard as a mere form 
and dead letter that article in the 
treaty of Vienna, already alluded 
to, which promises the Poles a re- 
presentation and national institu. 
tions, 

By the 15th article of the general 
treaty, the king of Saxony 1 
nounces that part of his territory, 
which is to be henceforward united 
to Prussia: the provinces thus 
translerred are to be distinguished 
by the name of the duchy of Sax 
ony ; and the king of Prussia is to 
add to his titles those of duke of 
Saxony, landgrave of Thuringia, 
&e. By the 17th article, Austra, 
Russia, Great Britain, and Franee, 
guaranty to the king of Prussia 
the territories ceded to him by the 
king of Saxony: the emperor of 
Ausiria also renounces in favour of 
the king of Prussia his right of 
sovereignty over Upper and Lower 
Lusatia, as far as these provinces 
are ceded by the king of Saxony © 
the king of Prussia. The latter 
receives the possession of the pr0- 
vinces and territorics which had 


been ceded by the peace of Tilsits 
thas 
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thus regaining, among other terrt- 
tories, his ancient provinces mM Po- 
land and the city of Dantzic, Be- 
sides these accessions, the king of 
Prussia, by the 24th article of the 
general treaty, gains certain ter?i- 
tories on the right bank of the 
Rhine, among which are the grand 
duchy of Berg, the districtsot the an- 
cient arch-bishopric of Cologne, and 
thedachy of Westphalia. By the25th 
article he also gains certain terri- 
tories on the left bank of the Rhine; 
and the Prussian provinces on both 
banks of this river are to bear the 
name of the Grand Duchy of the 
Lower Rhine. 

By the 27th article, the king of 
Prussia cedes to the king of Great 
Britain and Hanover certain terri- 
tories adjoining Hanover, among 
which are the principality of East 
Friesland, and part of the princi- 
pality of Prussian Munster: and on 
the other hand, by the 29th article, 
the king of Great Britain and 

anover cedes to the king of Prus- 
sia part of the duchy of Lunen- 
ies and some adjacent baili- 
wicks. His Britannic majesty also, 
by article 33, promises to cede to 
the duke of Oldenburgh a district 
containing a population of 5000 in- 
habitants. And by the 37th article, 
the king of Paussia agrees to cede 
to the grand duke of Saxe Weimar 
districts containing a population of 
(4000 inhabitants. 

By the 44th article the king of 

avaria ts to possess the grand 
duchy ot Wurtemberg, as it was 
held by the archduke Ferdinand of 
Austria, ay the 46th article, the 
city of Frankfort with its territory, 
such as it was in the year 1809, is 
declared tree, and is to constitute a 
etary Germanic League ; its 
the pria . 7 .? be aa _— 
of rights be the diferent wae 
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the Christian religion : this equa- 
lity to extend to all civil and poli- 
tical rights, and to be observed in 
all matters of government and ad- 
ministration. By the next article, 
the grand duke of Hesse, in ex- 
change for the duchy of Westphalia 
ceded to the king of Prussia, is to 
obtain a territory on the left bank 
of the Rhine comprising'a popula- 
tion of 140,000 inhabitants. 

The next branch of this treaty to 
which swe shall advert, regards the 
constitution of the Germanic body. 
It is well known that Bonaparte, 
alter dissolving the power of Au- 
stria as head of this body, formed 
what he called the Confederation of 
the Rhine, which gave him great 
power in Germany. ‘This title, 
and in some measure this plan, the 
allied sovereigns have resolved to 
continue. By the 52d article of 
the general treaty, the sovereign 
princes and free towns of Germany, 
under which denomination are 
comprehended the emperor of Au- 
stria, and the kings of Prussia, of 
Denmark, and the Netherlands; 
that is to say, the emperor of Au- 
stria and the king of Prussia for 
ail their possessions which anciently 
belonged to the German empire ; 
the king of Denmark for the duchy 
of Holstein; and the king of the 
Netherlands for the grand duchy of 
Luxembourg, — establish among 
themselves a perpetual confedera- 
tion, which shall be called the 
“ GermanicConfederation.”” The 
object of this confederation ts the 
maintenance oi the external and ine 
ternal safety ot Germany, and of 
the independence and inviolability 
of the confederated states: the 
members of this confederation are 
equal with regard to their rights, 
and they all equally engage to 
maintain the act which constitutes 
their union. ‘The affairs of the 
R4 confederation 
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confederation are to be confided toa federative diet, in which all th, 
members shall vote in the following manner :— 


1. Austria es ° ee ee ee ee e'é ] Vote, 
2. Prussia we - de ot ea aS 
$. Bavaria ee we ée ee bs od” 9 
4. Saxony oe ee ee oe vs J 
5. ahi ee ee ee ee ] 
6. Wurtem oe e° oe * oe Ee 
A Baden e* e* ee oe I 
8 Electoral Hes oe ol és os l 
9. Grand duchy of Hesse oe os oe I 
10. Denmark, for Holstein “a es wi l 
11. The Netherlands, for Luxembourg ve ibs Ve 
12. Grand-ducal and ducal houses of Saxony be so 1 
18, Brunswick and Nassau my ee l 
14, Mecklenburgh Schwerin and Strelitz ve ! 
15. Holstein, Oldenburgh, Anhalt, and Schwartzburgh l 
16. Hohenzollern, Liechtenstein, Reuss, Schaumburgh, Lippe, 
Lippe and Waldeck ee ee i 4 
17. The free towns of Lubec, Francfort, Bremen, and Ham- 
burgh = ee e- sa’ 9 


Total— 17 votes 
At the federative diet Austria is to preside, Each state has de 
right of making propositions; and the presiding state shall bring them 
under deliberation within a definite time. Whenever, however, funds 
mental laws are to be enacted, or other essential changes to be made, 
the diet shall form itself into a general assembly ; and in that case the 
distribution of votes shall be as follows, calculated according to the rev 
spective extent of the individual states :— 


Austria shall have eé .. & votes, 
Prussia 8 ee ‘ 4 : 
Saxon at os we o & 
Bavaria ee - . 4 
Hanover ée ee ° 4 
Wurtemberg ee ee or 
Baden be ee oe 3 
Electoral Hesse ee py oe’ + 8 
Grand-duchy of Hesse — , 8 
Holstein ve ee 8 
Luxembourg ive be bt 
Brunswick oS. sn irG 
Mecklenburgh Schwerin e9 eo 
Nassau ee es . 2 
Saxe-Weimar or an vi l 
Saxe-Gotha 3. i te 1 
Saxe-Cobourg a beh -_ 1 
Saxe-Meinungen a i =e) 
Saxe-Hildburghausen ee eo 
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Mecklenbwy wh-Strelitz shall have Y 


Holstein-Oldenburgh 
Anhalt-Dessau ee 
Anhait-Bemburg e° 
Anhalt-Kortten 


Schwartzbur gh-Souderhausen y 
Schwartzburgh-Rudolstat 
Hohenzollern-Heckinghen 


Lichtenstein ae 


Hehenzollern-Sigmaringen 


Waldeck oa 
Reuss (elder branch) 
Reuss (younger branch) 
Schaumbergh-Lippe 
Lippe. . es 
The free town of Lubec 


= Francfort 





Bremen 








The diet is to assemble at Franc- 
forton-the-Maine : it is to be con- 
sidered as permanent ; it may ad- 
journ, however, for a fixed period, 
not exceeding four months. 

The states of the contederation 
engage to defend not only tlie 
whole of Germany, but each indi. 
vidual state of the union in case it 
should be attacked ; and they mu- 
tually peer to one another 
such of their possessions as are 
comprised in the union, When 
war is declared by the confedera- 
tion, no member can separately ne- 


— or make peace. The con- 
Gerated states are not to make war 
with one another, on any pretext ; 
but in case of difference, to submit 
to the diet. 
By the 13th article of the parti- 
treaty annexed to the general 
treaty of Vienna, relative tothe fede- 
Fative constitution of Germany, it is 


; that there shall be assem- 
blies of the states in all the countries 


re) is & to the confederation. 
And by the 16th article of this par- 
beular treaty, the different Christian 
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Total—69 votes 





sects in the countries and territories 
of the Germanic confederation aie 
secured in the enjoyment of equal 
civil and political rights. The diet 
also are to consider of the means of 
effecting in the most uniform man- 
ner an amelioration in the civil 
state of the Jewsin Germany, and 
to pay particular attention to the 
measures by which the enjoyment 
of civil rights shall be secured to 
them in the confederated states, 
upon condition of their submitting 
to all the obligations imposed oa 
other citizens, By article 18 of the 
sepurate treaty, it is declared that 
the diet, on its first meeting, is to 
frame laws for the liberty of the 
press in general, 

The 65th article of the treaty of 
Vienna relates to the kingdom of 
the Netherlands; declaring that the 
ancient united provinces of the Ne- 
therlands and the late Belgic pro- 
vinces shall form (together with 
some other territories afterwards 
specified) the kingdom of the Ne- 
R att 4 under the sovereignty of 
the prince of Orange, Part of the 
duchy 
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duchy of Luxembourg is also added 
to the kingdom of the Netherlands, 
and the sovereign is to add to his 
title that of Grand duke of Luxem- 
bourg. In the particular treaty re- 
lative to the annexation of the Ne- 
therlands to the United Provinces, 
it is Ceclared that the union shall 
be intimate and complete, so that 
the two countries shall form but 
one and the same state, governed 
by the constitution already establish- 
ed in Holland, modified, however, 
by common consent according to 
circumstances ;—that no innovation 
shall be made in the articles of this 
constitution, which assure equal 
protection and favour to every sect, 
and guaranty the admission of all 
citizens, whatever their religion, to 
public employments and om i— 
that the Belgic provinces shall be 
represented at the assembly of the 
States-general, which shall mect al- 
ternately in Holland and in Bel- 
gium;—that the different pro- 
vinces shall be put on the same 
footing with respect to commercial 
advantages; that the debts of the 
Dutch as well as of the Belgic 
provinces shall be at the charge of 
the treasurer-general of the Nether- 
lands; and that the treasurer-gene- 
tal shall also defray the common 
expenditure. 

Switzerland is the next part of 
Europe to which the general trea- 
ty of Vienna refers. By the 74th 
article of that treaty, the integrity 
of the nineteen cantons, as they ex- 
isted in a political body from the 
signature of the convention of the 
29th of December 1813, is recog- 
nised as the basis of the Helvetic 
System. The next article declares 
that the Vallais, the territory of 
Geneva, and the principality of 
Neufchatel, are united to Switzer- 
land, and are to form three new 
cantons. The bi ic Of Basle 


united to it, and form part of g» 
canton of Berne. By the 77th ». 
ticle it is declared that the sale of 
the national domains is con 

and that the feudal fights ao 
tythes cannot be re-established, 
the 80th article the king of Sy. 
dinia cedes a small part of Sayiy 
to Switzerland. 

The next sovereign whose terri. 
tories are adjusted by the gener! 
treaty of Vienna is the king of Sgr. 
dinia. By the 86th article of thy 
treaty it is declared, that the stays 
which constituted the former m 
public of Genoa are united p 
those of the king of Sardinia; and 
that he shall add to his presen 
titles that of Duke of Genoa. By 
the separate act, No. 14, contain 
ing conditions which are to sere 
as the basis of the union of th 
Genoese states to those of the king 
of Sardinia, it is declared that th 
Genoese shall in every respect be 
placed upon the same footing with 
the other subjects of the king; thy 
shall be equally eligible with them 
to civil, military, judicial, and & 
plomatic employments in the m 
narchy; the free part of Gena 
shall be re-established, with them 
gulations which existed under its 
ancient government; a _provinetl 
council shall be established in te 
district of each intendant, com 
posed of thirty members, choses 
from among the most res; 
individuals of each class, out of 4 
list of 300 persons of the greatest 
note in each district: this 
is to attend only to the wants and 
claims of the community of the ® 
tendency, as to what concerns thet 
particular administration, and shall 
be allowed to make rep 
on the subject: the members # 
to be renewed by fifths every [% 
years; but they cannot be 
ed till four years after thei r 
ment. Whenever the exge 
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all require the impost of 

vow taxes, the king shall assemble 
she different provincial councils, in 
ach city of the ancient Genoese 
eeritory as he shall think fic; but 
be shall not send to the senate any 
edict for registration having for 
is object the imposing of extraor- 
diary taxes, till the assent of the 
provincial councils has been ob- 
tained. 

By the 93d article of the general 
meaty of Vienna, the emperor of 
Austria is recognised by the other 
powers as legitimate sovereign of 
the provinces and territories which 
had been ceded, either wholly or 
in part, by the treaties of Campo 
Formio in 1797, of Luneville in 
1804, of Presburgh in 1805, of 
Fontainbleau in 1807, and by the 


the state sh 


treaty of Vienna in 1809; viz. Is- 


wa, Austrian and Venetian Dal- 
matia, the ancient Venetian isles 
of the Adriatic, the mouths of the 
Cattero, the city of Venice, the 
duchies of Milan and Mantua, the 
principalities of Brigen and T'rente, 
the country of Tyrol, Trieste, Car- 
nila, Upper Carinthia, &c. The 
emperor of Austria also obtains by 
the Mth article of the general trea- 
tythe rest of the Venetian states, 
the valleys of the Valteline, &c. and 
the territories which former] y com- 
posed the republic of Ragusa. 

By the 98th article the duchies 
of Modena, Reggio, and Miran- 
dola are given in full sovereignty 
to the archduke Francis D’Este. 
By the next article, « Her majesty 
Heempress Maria Louisa’? is grant- 
ed the duchies of Parma, Placentia, 
and Guastalla. By the 100dth ar- 
ticle, the archduke Ferdinand of 
Austria js re-established in the 
Rrand duchy of Tuscany. By the 
newt article Lucca is granted to 

ufant Maria Louisa; and the 
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reversion to the grand duke of 
Tuscany. 

By the 103d article of the ge- 
neral treAty the Marches, with Ca- 
merino and their dependencies, the 
duchy of Benevento and the prin- 
cipality of Ponte Corvo, are re- 
stored to the Pope; the legations of 
Ravenna, Bologna, and Ferrara 
are also restored, wita a few excep- 
tions. 

By the 104th article of the same 
treaty, Ferdinand LV. is restored to 
the throne of Naples, 

By the 107th article the prince- 
regent of Portugal restores to 
France, French Guiana, as far as 
the Jimit appointed by the treaty 
of Utrecht.—The remaining arti- 
cles of the general treaty relate to 
the navigation of such rivers as 
flow through several states; and 
being of local importance and in- 
terest only, need not here be parti- 
cularized, 

From this sketch it will be seen 
that most of the particular acts are 
merely amplifications of the prin- 
cipal treaty. This remark, however, 
does not apply to the act No. 15, 
which contains the declaration of 
the powers on the abolition of the 
slave-trade, and is dated the Sth of 
February 1815. 

After some preliminary obser- 
vations, the plenipotentiaries of the 
allied powers “ declare in the face 
of Europe, that, considering the 
universal abolitionof the slave-trade 
as a measure particularly worthy of 
their attention, conformable to the 
spirit of the times, and to the gene- 
rous principles of their august so- 
vereigns—they are animated with a 
sincere desire of concurring in the 
most prompt and effectual execu- 
tion of this measure, by all the 
means at their disposal; and of 


acting, in the employment of those 
means, 


28 


means, with all the zeal and perre- 
verance which is due to so great 
and noble a cause. 

« Too well acquainted, however, 
with the sentiments of their'august 
sovereigns, not to perceive that, 
however honourable may be their 
views, they cannot be attained 
withont due regard to the interests, 
the habits, and even the — 
of their subjects ; the said plenipo- 
tentiaries at the same time acknow- 
ledge, that this general declaration 
cannot prejudge the period that 
each particular power may consider 
as most adviseable for the definitive 
abolition of the slave-trade. Cone 
sequently, the determining the pe- 
riod when this trade is to cease 
universally, must be a subject of 
negotiation between the powers: it 
being understood, however, that no 
proper means of securing its attain- 
ment and of accelerating its pro- 
gress are to be neglected, and that 
the engagement reciprocally con- 
tracted in the present declaration 
between the sovereigns who are 
parties to it, cannot be considered 
as completely fulfilled until the pe- 
riod when complete success shail 
have crowned their united efforts. 

“Tn commu: icating this declara- 
tion to the knowledge of Europe 
and of all civilized countries, the 
said plenipoientiaries hope to pre- 
vail on every other government, 
and particularly on those which in 
abolishing the slave trade have al- 
ready manifested the same senti- 
ments, to give them their support 
m a cause, the final triumph of 
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which will be one of the toblee 
monuments of the age which ex, 
braced it, and which shall hay 
brought it to a plorious terming, 
tion,” 

The 17th particular ace annened 
to the general treaty of Vicenza, 
containing regulations concer) 
the precedence of diplomatic 
may at first sight seem of 
comparative moment: but itwa 
not be thus regarded by those hy 
recollect how often disputes em 
cerning precedency among ambs 
sadors have assumed a very seriog 
and alarming aspect, and som 
what a strong tendency to 
hostilities. The 4th article of dh 
act is well calculated to do ave 
all future disputes on this head, h 
declares that diplomatic characten 
shall rank in their respective claws 
—that is, in the first rank, ambe 
sadors, legates or nuncios; inthe 
second rank, envoys, minister,¢ 
other persons accredited td sm 
reigns; and in the third ranke 
class, chargé d’affaires accredited 
only to thé ministers for foreign d 
fairs:— that all these diplomat 
characters shall rank in ther® 
spective classes, according to & 
date of the official notification # 
their arrival —ties of consang> 
nity and family, or political ® 
liances between courts, ¢ 
no rank on their diplomatic age®. 
In acts or treaties between sere 
powers, the order that is tobe 
served in the signature of mimi 
shall be decided by ballot. 
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CHAPTER XIV. 


on the Treaty of Vienna—The Principles on which it proceeds exas 
siad—Application of those Principles—of doubtful Justice as well as Pe- 
bey—Saxony— The Belgian Provinces—The Tyrol—LJialy —Genoa—The 
Pope—Situation of Europe before the Revolution, and at present. 


AVING thus, in the prece- 
ding chapter, given an abs. 
rract of the treaty of Vienna—of 
that treaty which was avowedly en- 
tered into by the Pree, pare of 
for the purpose of securing 
a eamdance waa yee par 
of the continent,—we shall now 
ofr some remarks on its policy 
and justice. 
tis proper, however, to premise, 
that in several of the articles which 
it contains there appears a very 
laudable desire to extend the pri- 
vileges and secure the liberty of 
the people. We allude to the ar- 
tiles which have been already 
= respecting a representative 
of government, the institution 
of trial by jury, and the liberty of 
the press. Why provisions and 
tees on these points were 
thee nerally introduced; or 
rather, why they did not form a 
distinct and prominent feature of 
this treaty, we cannot surmise. 
There does not appear to us any 
peculiarity in the habits, or any 
superiority of information in the 
minds, of those people, to whom 
those privileges are guarantied, 
The treaty therefore would natue 
rally have been more acceptable to 
all the lovers of the independence 
and improvement of mankind, if it 
had manifested a greater degree of 
attention to the principles of a free 
and popular government. 
wae respect, however, all must 
w ing to applaud not only the 
general princip but also the par- 


ticular provisions of the treaty. We 
allude to liberty of conscience and 
equality of right to all classes of 
Christians, which in every instance 
it guaranties, This is a convincing 
and most gratifying proof that so- 
vercigns as well as their subjects 
ure advancing in the knowledge and 
love of just and Jiberal ideas on re- 
ligion. Despotism, that is the sa- 
crifice of the rights of mankind to 
the caprice of an individual, has 
been in all ages and in all coun- 
tries greatly supported by reli- 
gious intolerance and persecution. 
As these, however, are beginning to 
loose their hold on the minds of so- 
vereigns, we may hope that poli. 
tical intolerance will also by de- 
grees subside, 

Having premised these general 
remarks, we shall now proceed to 
investigate the merit, on the score 
of justice and policy, of the treaty 
of Vienna. 

The avowed object of the sove- 
reigns who were parties to this 
treaty, was the security of the in- 
dependence of Europe: they pro- 
ceeded on the assumption that this 
independence would be best pre- 
served by making the greater 
powers as nearly as possible equal 
in respect to the numbers of their 
effective population, and by con- 
solidating and uniting the smaller 
powers. Now we cannot help su- 
specting that the very principle on 
which they proceeded is an erro- 
neous one; for certainly, if wo may 
judge from experience; if we are 
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to take history as our guide and in- 
structor, Europe has suffered not 
from the want of equality among 
the powers, but from other causes. 
And if the overthrow of the con- 
tinental powers during the French 
revolutionary wars be appealed to 
as evidence in this case, it will 
equally lead us to doubt the sound- 
ness of the principle on which the 
allies proceeded in ett de trea- 
ty of Vienna. It would be foreign 
to our purpose to point out the 
causes which produced the successes 
of the French, and the consequent 
overthrow of the old establishments 
of Europe; but we think that we 
are correct in stating that the 
larger and more powerful states 
contained within them not only 
more of these causes, but causes of 
a more operative nature, than those 
which existed in the smaller states. 
The allied sovereigns indeed pro- 
ceeded on the idea that a real and 
effective balance of power could be 
formed, which, if once properly 
adjusted, could be made to play so 
truly as always to preserve the 
peace of Europe, or at least, if not 
the peace, to preserve its indepen- 
dence, But this idea seems to us 
chimerical; for it proceeds on the 
supposition, not only that the states 
of Europe may be rendered nearly 
equally powertul, but that their in- 
terests as well as their strength may 
be balanced—a supposition which 
the slightest knowledge of human 
nature, especially as it exists in ca- 
binets and courts, and the most su- 
perficial acquaintance with history, 
must prove to be unfounded, 

Bur allowing that the general 
plan followed by the ailied powers 
was practicable, and that it would 
produce the object they had in view 
—the peace and independence of 
Europe—it may still be doubted 
whether the mode they pursued in 


carrying that plan into : 
was politic or just — 

‘At first sight nothing can 
pear more ridiculous, as well aye, 
just, than to portion out the stares 
of Europe according to the aumbe 
of souls which each departmen ¢ 
it contains ; to declare that such, 
state must have an accession 
20,000 inhabitants, and such 
other state of 50,000. But weg 
not mean to direct ridicule to by 
plan; the question is too serio 
for that: it must be examined wd 
calmness, judgement, and imipar. 
tiality. 

In the first place it may bec 
jected to this plan, that it too mad 
resembles the plans of Bonaparte, 
—of that man against whom tk 
allied powers warred, and whow 
principles and conduct, therefor, it 
may be presumed they were 
xious to avoid. He did not sem 
ple to divide states, to transfer th 
inhabitants from one sovereign t 
another without consulting ther 
wishes, and to defend this conduc 
on the ground of policy or advas 
tage. But it may be said, His ob 
ject was solely to augment aw 
consolidate the power of Franc, 
while the allied powers look exch 
sively to the good of all Europe 
To this we should reply, that ts 
no less the dictate of scund poly 
and of national justice than of 
ligion, not to do evil thet 
may come. -‘l'he process by wh 
sovereigns advance from whats 
really right to what they contest 
will only produce what is 
affords a salutary lesson agai 
swerving from the plain and dint 
path of duty. Some measures # 
defended on the plea of poe 
that plea which, as has been 
observed, the tyrant can alwaysae 
vance. Other measures are jas 
fied, not because they are obra 
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-« and conducive to good—nor 
n because they are necessary; but 


because, though evil, they produce 
"These measures should al- 


Les be regarded with a suspicious 
eve by those who are friendly to 
the interests of mankind :—where 
necessity 18 pleaded, alarm is natu- 
rally and instantaneously excited ; 
bot alarm is laid asleep in most 
aes where a good end is sought 
to be “obtained by unjust or ques- 
tionable means. 

We cannot help thinking, there- 
fore, thatthe allied sovereigns should 
cattiously have guarded against all 
attempts to preserve the peace and 
independence of Europe by those 
means which absolutely required 
the transfer of subjects from one so- 
vereign to another ; and they ought 
tohave avoided those attempts, not 
only as unjust but as impolitic; for 
alittle reflection would have taught 
them, that allegiance must be weak- 
ened if it is thus lightly transferred, 
and by the command too of those 
very persons who ought to preserve 
itsteady and sacred. ‘T’o think of 
transferring the allegiance and all 
the natural and almost instinctive 
feelings of obedience and affection 
which arise in the breasts of those 
who have been born and brou ght up 
themseives,and whose fathers’ tombs 
are in any particular country, is like 
transplanting a full-grown tree; it 

hot take root in the new soil, 
pe and dies. 
ut having already, in the vo- 
lame of our Rectan for 1814, suf- 
eatly examined the objections 
which, both on the score of seaiite 
and policy, may be urgedto this plan 
transferring the people from one 
ae ~ another—we shall 
ourselves in this chapter to 
- probable effects of this leas in 
particular instances afforded by 
treaty of Vienna, so far as those 
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effects will be visible either in the 
future tranquillity of Europe, or in 
the liberty and happiness of the peo- 
ple who have been transferred. 

In the first place, with respect to 
Saxony. From the testimony of all 
travellers and writers, no part of 
Germany presented so m@ny proofs 
of an industrious, intelligent, and 
happy people as Saxony: under 
their monarch they enjoyed a con- 
siderable portion of liberty. The 
people of Prussia, on the contrary, 
present scarcely any of these pleas- 
ing features: the government ap. 
proaches to a despotism ; the inha- 
bitants are not distinguished either 
for intelligence or industry: so that 
while Saxony (at least as it existed 
prior to the year 1814) was a desi- 
rable place of residence for all who 
wished to enjoy the privileges and 
rights which an industrious man 
ought to possess,—WPrussia would 
be avoided by such a person. 

In one point of view, however, 
the union of part of Saxony with 
Prussia may be advantageous to 
the latter country, in so far as it 
may introduce into it that industry, 
intelligence, and sound way of think- 
ing, for which Saxony has been long 
remarkable. 

The question how far this union 
will be advantageous in securing the 
repose of Europe, depends for its 
answer on various circumstances, 
There can be little doubt that the 
Saxons,. attached as they were 
warmly to their sovereign and their 
country, and regardin Prussia with 
dislike almost amounting to abhor- 
rence, would, in case of Prussia 
being soon engaged in war, be very 
backward in fighting her battles; 
but if she continues at peace for a 
length of time, and especially if her 
sovereign acts kindly and wisely to- 
wards his new subjects, the feelings 
of dislike will gradually soften, and 
give 
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give place to something like patri- 
eusm. 

Secondly, * with respect to the 
union of the Belgian provinces with 
the United States. In defence of 
this much may be said. In the first 
place, they formerly composed one 
state. ‘ Secondly, they seem by na- 
ture intended to form one, being 
similar in surface, soil, &c, not di- 
vided by any perceptible boundary, 
and necessary to each other in many 
respects. And lastly, by this union 
it is to be hoped that the Belgic pro- 
vinces may be advanced in religious 
knowledge and in industry, points in 
which they are far behind the in- 
habitants of the Dutch provinces. 
But that there is a strong aversion 
to this union on the part of the for- 
mer cannot be doubted: the causes 
have been already referred to—reli- 
gious ignorance and bigotry, which 
seem to exist unimpaired by all the 
convulsions of the French revolu- 
tion, and by the intermixture of 
=~ indifference to religion; and 
the dislike to their being made liable 
to their share of the payment of the 
Dutch debt. It is probable, how- 
ever, that both these causes of aver- 
sion may be done away under a 

ternal and judicious government. 

ith respect to religious ignorance 
and bigotry, it certamly must yield, 
though slowly and by degrees, to a 
union with the Dutch: and if the 
Belgians are rendered more indus- 
trious, they ought not to grieve if 
that advantage is purchased at the 
cost of being liable to a payment of 
part of the Dutch debt. 

This union, however, may be re- 
garded in another point of view—as 
aiecting the interests of England, 
by whose influence with the allied 
powers it is supposed princi to 
have been eonaht Lag is 
a:gued, that as the friendship of the 
Dutch provinces and England has 


been advantageous to the latter, 
that advantage will be much «, 
hanced by the annexation of Be. 
gium to Holland: but iN OUF opi. 
nion it would puzzle the politicas 
to prove, by an appeal to history, 
that any real advantage has a. 
crued to England by the friend. 
ship of the Butch. Cercainly the 
Dutch people have in several ig. 
stances shown an aversion to theah 
liance with England, and both be. 
fore and during the revolution a 
strong disposition to unite them 
selves with France. The familyof 
Orange, indeed, has always been 
faithful and friendly to England; 
and if the interest of this countryia 
the union of Holland and Belgium 
must be ong after, it must exis 
in the regard of the Orange family, 
not of the Dutch people, towards 
England. 

Thirdly, with respect to thoseter. 
ritories which Austria bas acquired 
by the treaty of Vienna, it isu» 
doubted that by the recovery of the 
Tyrol she has benefited the inhab- 
tants of that interesting county, 
They may be cited as a strong exam 
ple of almost instinctive attachment 
to the country to which they have 
been long united, independeatly a 
any particular cause for this 
ment founded in the experience and 
enjoy meat of particular blessings 
privileges. It is by no means unhke 
that under the dominion of Bavara 
the Tyrolese would have 
more advantages than they ba 
done under Austria: yet under ti 
former they were restless, imp 
tient, and dissatisfied; whereasa® 
der the latter they are c¢ 
and happy. Itis in vain, 
to urge, with respect to such 4p 
ple, that they are the subjects ofa 
despotic monarch, and that wber 
would be happier if their Lats 
ment were freer: such a people 
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sot reason; they only feel: all their 
; habits, and prejudices, are 
on the side of Austria: why they 
are so, they probably cannot tell, 
gor do they ever inquire. Under 
wich circumstances, the greatest 
blessing which can be bestowed 
npon them, is to permit them to 
remain under the government to 


whom they are thus powerfully at- 
tiched 


The Italian states which the treaty 
of Vienna has united to Austria, on 
thecontrary, regard that power with 
drong dislike, ‘This dislike seems 
toproceed from two causes: in the 
frst place, from dislike to the Au- 
srian character and manners; and 
scondly, from the annexation hav- 
ing disappointed their hopes that the 
north of Italy would have formed 
a separate and independent state. 
it may be questioned, therefore, if 
Austria will in reality be benefited 
and strengthened by this enlarge- 
ment of her territory; and equally 
well founded doub:s may be enter- 
tained, whether the Italian states 
thoy armexed will be in the least 
benefited by their union with Au- 
sna. So fur as this union is against 
the wishes of the Italians, it 1s un- 
jasts but perhaps such injustice 
may be compensated, or at least its 
enormity may be palliated, in cases 
where the union is likely to benefit 
the state which is at first adverse to 
it; though this is undoubtedly act- 
ing on the maxim of doing evil that 
good may come, But with respect 
tothe union of the Italian states with 
Aaszia, it is difficult to point out 
ia what respect it can be advan- 
tageous to the former, The advan- 
tages, if any, ore resulteither from 

ter of the government or 
fom that of the people of Austria, 
adesi eveant ac tet is not 
one; far inferior indeed 
pvr the small republics of 
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Italy enjoyed. Willany one, for ex- 
ample, believe that the citizens of 
Ragusa will enjoy move freedom 
ora greater number of privileges 
under Austria than they had under 
their own government? And as far 
as regards the comparative charac- 
ter of the people of Austria and 
Italy, there can be. no doubt that 
the latter cannot be benefited by 
their union with the former, 

Strong objections were raised in 
the British parliament to the ane 
nexation of Genoa to the kingdom of 
Sardinia. So far as these objections 
were founded on any direct ‘or ime 
plied promise to the Genoese on the 
part of the British minister,—that 
they should noc be so annexed, or 
that they should obtain a governe 
ment of their own,—they are well 
founded: but if the question were 
merely, whether Genoa should be 
restored to her own government, 
or annexed to Sardinia, there can be 
little doubt that the latter is desira- 
ble on many accounts, on the sup-» 
position, however, that the Genoese 
were not averse toit. The governs 
ment of Genoa, though a republic, 
was well known to be of that spe- 
cies of meddling tyranny, which in 
a small state is infinitely mose dane 
gerous than a despotism in a large 
states it was not therefore a govern 
ment the re-establishment of which 
was desirable. Besides, the union of 
Genoa with Sardinia will undoubt- 
edly serve the political purpose of 
strengthening both. 

From our abstract of the treaty 
of Vienna it will be seen that the 
Pope is-little attended to in it: 2 
small part of the territories he lost is 
restored to him, but other parts are 
expressly separated from his power: 
we allude now to territories out of 
what is properly called the Estate of 
the Church. The little consideration 
which is thus paid him, we cannot 

S bug 





but regard asafavourable symptom 
of thetime, especially when it is view- 
ed inconnexion with the religious to- 
leration which the weaty of Vienna 
displays in several parts of it. 

a shall conclude our remarks 
on that part of the treaty of Vienna 
which regards Italy, by one remark: 
Whatever may have beenthecrimes 
of the French in other countries, 
there is no doubt that they did much 

ood in Italy. In the kingdom of 
Naples particularly, Murat directed 
his attention to the removal of many 
civil evils, and to the establishment 
of several excellent institutions and 
regulations. The same observation 
applies to other parts of this most 
beautiful and interesting district of 
Europe. Indeed it was no small 
benoit that the French, uninten- 
tionally indeed, did, that, by break- 
ing vp the old governments there, 
aad bringing larger portions of Italy 
under the same government, they 
formed cr revived a national spi- 
rit; and we cannot help lamenting 
that the allied sovereigns did not 
constitute the whole of the north of 
Italy into one kingdom under an 
Italian prince, atid thus gratify the 
wishes ot the Italians by granting 
them a kingdom of their own. 
Having uius examined the prin- 
cipal parts of the treaty of Vienna, 
we shall conclude this chapter by 
briefly sketching the difference be- 
tween the state of Europe as it 
existed before the French revolu- 
tion, and as it is established by that 
treaty, ; 
Before the revolution the Nether- 
lands belonged partly to France, 
gartly to Austria, and partly to the 
dutch: at present the Dutch, by 
their union with Belgium, have ob- 
tained the Austrian division; the 
French part remaius attached to 
France. 
DBetore the revolution, Sweden 
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was in possession of part of Finlags 
and of part of Pomerania: she hy 
lost Finland, which is now united» 
Russia, and Pomerania was give: 
up when she acquired Norwgy. 
Norway before the revolution was 
annexed to Denmark ; bat it is now, 
as we have just remarked, anneged 
to Sweden, 

Before the revolution, the king. 
dom of Prussia was much divided, 
Besides Prussia Proper, part of Po. 
land, and the electorate of Bran. 
denburgh, the king of Prussia had 
territories in many other parts of 
Germany, at a great distance from 
his capital and principal dominions, 
and Neufchatel in Switzerland be. 
longed to him. By the treatya 
Vienna, his provinces have been con 
siderably enlarged, and rendered 
rather more compact: he has a. 
quired part of Saxony, and several 
of the small German states nearthe 
Rhine; and he has given up Exe 
Friesland and Neufchatel 

Austria has lost her possessions 
in the Netherlands, and gaineda 
considerable portion of territory in 
the north of Italy. The king of 
Sardinia has given up a small par 
of Saxony to Switzerland, and o> 
tained Genoa. The cantons of Swit 
zerland are increased by the & 
nexation of Geneva, Neufchatel, &. 
The emperor of Russia has gained 
Finland, a larger part of Polané 
and an acknowledged zight toit- 
France remains nearly as she 8 
previous to the revolution. 

In respect of territory, Gr 
Britain has gained, during them 
revolutionary wars, Malta and the 
lonian isles in the Mediterranea) 
the Cape of Good Hope, Ceylom 
the isles of Mauritius and Bourbes 
and some smaller islesin the East 
Seas; and Trinidad, &c. m 
West Indies. Such 1s a 
comparative view of what “en 
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was before the revolution, and of 
whatshe is at present: and cet tainly, 
ssfaras mere territory is concerned, 
here is little difference: so that the 
wemendous wars which have deso- 


lated Europe for the last twenty-five 


sears, withscarcely any intermission, 
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have terminated—-=a¢ - most wars 
usually do—by leaving the belli- 
gerent states nearly in the same con- 
dition in which they were at the 
commencement. And yet no war 
was ever less likely so to terminate. 
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CHAPTER XV. 


Akars of France—JIntroductory Remarks—Oljections to Louis on account o 
Ais Lnfringement of the ( ou Stth ai jiaal Chart — [nstances of tots d apringement it 
the Date of b's Reign—in the Title by which he claimed the Throne—the 
Liberty of the Press—ihe Removal of Judges —the Pensions of the Army, Esc, 


= [adirect Violations of the Charisr 


of evhich he is accused— Appre hensions 


estertained by the P. ople respecting National Prop riy—-Ground of these Ap- 
prelensions—Seignorial and Feudal Rights—TInfluence of the Clergy on Louis 
—Apprehensions respecting Tiths—Character of the differcnt Partics in thé 
two Chambers not catculated to uphold the King—Speech on the Prorogation 


of the Chamber of Deputi Se 


HE critical situation in which 
the king of France was 
placed, the ditficulties and dan- 
gers with which he was beset, and 
the line of policy by which alone 
be could hope to free himself from 
these difficulties and dangers, have 
been already dwelt upon in our for- 
mer volume, 

Though the legitimate heir to the 
throne of France, he had been called 
to that throne by the expressed will 
at the representatives of the French 
people, allowed by the allies to fix 
on their own sovereign ; and they 
bad chosen him on the solemn and 
understood condition that he should 
accept the constitution which they 
had drawn up, as Most suited to the 
Kaieot the country and favourable 
ee of the people. Louis 
cone , aM throne on this condi- 
he _ “Ww h it perhaps was 
that the ura for him to look on 

one as his lawful inheritance, 


and as what he ought to have ‘ase 
cended without condition or choice; 
yet as he did not put forward his 
claim on the score of right, when 
the deputation from France waited 
on him in England, he virtually 
then and expressly afterwards ac- 
knowledged, that he was king of 
France because he was chosen by 
the people and had accepted the 
terms on whichthey had chosen him, 
In our preceding volume we have 
endeavoured to show that his only 
support ought to have been in the 
good wishes and confidence of the 
nation ; from the army he could not 
expect a sincere welcome; if he 
trusted to the emigrants, he might 
rest assured that they, untaught 
by the suffermgs and experience 
of twenty-five years, would urge 
him to measures of imprudence 
and violence, and would use their 
most strenuous endeavours to bring 
France and themselves exactly into 
5 2 thas 
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that state in which they were at the 
commencement of the revolution. 
During his exile from France 
Louis had lived several years in 
Great Britain;—in a country where 
he might have learnt that the real 
interests of the people and the sove- 
reign are intimately and constantly 
connected; and where the lesson 
taught him by the French revolu- 
tion might have been improved to 
the best advantage, by his witness- 
ing the ee ee pea cea. of a 
wise and liberal government, which, 
either by ruling judiciously, or by 
iving way to the popular wi 
when decidedly expressed, secures 
t once the safety of the sovereign 
and the submicsion of the people. 
Tt was however very soon appa- 
rent, after Louis’s return to France, 
that he had not profited much by 
what he had suffered, or by what 
the had witnessed in Britain; and 
that he forgot that the French peo- 
ple, over whom he was about to 
feign, were changed from what they 
were when he left the kingdom ; 
that a new a Was sprung 
up, born and nurtured in times of 
revolution and of military success 
and glory: he forgot that the path 
to the throne of France had been 
— to him by the success of the 
allies, and consequently by the de- 
feat of his new subjects; and that 
he never would have been placed 
on that throne, had not that glory 
which Frenchmen prized above all 
things been tarnished. These things 
he remembered not; nor did he well 
consider how necessary it was for 
him to be peculiarly cautious and 
politic, in not recalling any circum. 
stances which mightawaken feelings 
unpleasant towards himself in the 
breasts of Frenchmen. 
The French nation, independently 
of the army, desired repose when 
Louis ascended the throne. As he 


came among them by the aid of the 
allies, with whom they had bee 
fighting, they naturally looked fe 
peace; and perhaps the CONVictigg 
that he brought peace might ia 
some measure, with the majoritpg 
the people; do away 0 ape 
sant feelings towards him whichm. 
avoidably arose, when they reflected 
that by the conquest of their cog. 
try he was placed on the thronge 
Next to repose from war, the Freak 
nation wished for a free constity. 
tion; that is, a constitution whid 
would secure them from 

acts of tyranny and injustice; and 
which, not being too theoretical or 
too little adapted to their feeli 
habits, and character,—like 
almost innumerable constitution 
which they had witnessed 
them,—might stand the chance d 
being permanent. Such a conse 
tution had been offered to Lous 
and accepted by him. The Frend 
nation a wished that the dread 
ful scenes of the revolution should 
be forgotten as quickly and com 
pletely as possible ; that what wa 
good resulting: from that mw 
ution should be preserved; aal 
that their monarch should carefully 
abstain from all attempts either 
punishment or at bringing bat 
things to their old system. Anis 
Louis ascended the throne, os 
matter of right, but chosen byte 
people on certain conditions, 
thought themselves justified inet 
pecting that he would act, m 
as a monarch who had injunes® 
avenge or favourites to serves | 
as a monarch who would be anses 
to show his gratitade for — 
object of the people’s choice, 9F# 
conformity in all points to theo 
stitution which he had , 
and which they had made the p®* 
tive condition of his being 


on the throne. Bac 
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Both, therefore, on account of 
the dovbrful and difficult situation 
in which he was placed, and on ac- 
count of his positive engagements, 
even setting aside allother considera- 
tions of policy and interest, it be- 
came Lovis to act in the most pru- 
dent manner, and carefully to avoid 
even the least appearance of cone 
sidering himself as a sovereign from 
anvothercause than the choice ot the 
people. But the suspicions of those 
who were apprehensive that Louis 
had not reaped the wisdom of ex- 

i were soon roused. His 
frst official paper was dated in the 
twentieth year of his reign; thus 
declaring the great majority of the 

le ot France rebels; making a 
mockery of their choice of him, and 
of his acceptance of the throne as 
the object of their choice. Soon 
afterwards he added to his unpopu- 
larity ina still more offensive man- 
ner, by publicly ascribing his ascen- 
sion to the throne of his ancestors, 
pracipaly to the prince-regent of 
gland. The count d’ Artois also 
thanked the senate because they had 
acted for the honour of France in 
recalling their legitimate sovereign. 
On the 14th of June, 1814, when 
hew constitution was presented 

to both houses in the presence of 
the king, his majesty’s chan¢éellor 
told the parliament, that many years 
had passed since Providence had 
called their monarch to the throne 
of his fathers; and that, in full pos- 
session of his hereditary rights over 
this great kingdom, he would not 
exercise the authority which he held 
from God and his fathers, except in 
prescribing bounds to his 

power. In the preamble to the con- 
ede as charter, asit wasamended 
ng, it was premised that 

Frat ere authority in 
. we resided in the person of the 

» Sts Majesty would follow the 
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example of Louis le Gros, Philip le 
Bel, &c. and modify the exercise of 
that authority: he proceeded to ex- 
pressa wish to effacefrom the history 
of France all that had happened du- 
ring his absence; and promised to 
swear fidelity to that constitutional 
charter, which by the free exercise 
of his royal authority he had grant. 
ed and did grant to his subjects, 

These expressions at first perhaps 
excited little notice, and created 
little apprehension or alarm. The 
senate, indeed, did pronounce some 
half-uttered phrases, as to the pre- 
sentation of this charter for the ac- 
ceptance of the people: but the 
king did not by the preamble con- 
cede any thing but the charter: he 
did not concede the power to exe 
amine, to accept, or refuse it. 

On the 7th of June, 1814, only 
three days after the publication of 
this charter, the director-general of 
the police issued two ordinances in 
open and direct contradiction to the 
fifth and sixth articles; the first of 
which secured to every religion an 
equal liberty, and to every worship 
the same protection; and the latter, 
established the civil code, and the 
laws actually existing, not contrary 
to the charter, until legally repeled, 
The director-general of police com- 
manded that all individuals should 
appear before the doors of their 
houses wlienever the host was pass- 
ing, thus virtually infringing on the 
liberty which the charter granted 
to persons of all religions, by come 
pelling them to sanction, by their 
presence, what many must have re- 
garded as idolatry, 

On the 10th of June, six days 
after the promulgation of the char- 
ter, which, by its sixth article, pro- 
claimed the liberty of the press, the 
order of the minister of the interior 
appeared, re-establishing the censors 
ship. Some opposition was made ta 

: $3 this 
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this measure in the house of peers ; 
but the deputies demanded a projet 
of a law on this subject, and thus 
the violation of the charter was ina 
manner sanctioned. Perhaps, how- 
ever, in the state in which France 
was at that period, especially as the 
liberty of the press had. never been 
known to her, this restriction on it 
was justifiable; but the manner in 
which this restriction was imposed, 
joined to other acts, by which Louis 
displayed no great regard for the 
charter, cannot be justified. 

By the twelfth article of the char- 
ter, the mode of recruiting, both for 
the land and sea service, was to be 
fixed by a law: but on the 15th of 
June and 15th of July appeared two 
royal ordinances, which fixed the 
mode of recruiting for the king’s 
guard. 

These infringements of the char- 
ter, and others of a similar nature, 
with which Louis is charged, were 
disliked and alarming only to a 
comparatively small portion of the 
people; nor could they indeed be 
viewed by any very pungent jca- 
lousy or alarm by those who had so 
long been without any real consti- 
tution, but constantly submitted to 
the caprices of Bonaparte. 

But there were other infringe- 
ments of the charter that touched a 
more sensitive part of the French 
nation, and which therefore, while 
equally unjust and illegal with the 
former, were more in politic. The 
sixty-ninth article of the charter de- 
clared that the soldiers on actual 
service, the officers and soldiers on 
half pay, the widows, the officers 
and soldiers on the pension list, 
should preserve their honours, rank, 
and pensions: but by an ordinance 
of the 16th of December 1814, the 
officers of all ranks, and military 
administrators, not, employed, as 
well as those on leave, were reduced 


to half pay.—There were alio the 
other edicts, which created alary, 
and dislike to the royal cause 

the military, One of these revarded 
the re-establishment of the roral 
military school; and its avowed pur. 
pose was, to give to the nobly 
of the kingdom the enjoymem ¢ 
those advantages which had heen 
granted them by an edict of }75}, 
One hundred, years of previous po. 
bility were necessary to procure ad. 
mission to any pupil into this sched: 
and thus a line at once was draw 
between the old and new nobiligy, 
in Opposition to the third article of 
the charter, which declared all em. 
ployments, civil and military, equa 
ly open to all Frenchmen. 

The fifty-ninth article maintained 
the existing tribunals and cour, 
and ordained that nothing should 
be changed in respect to them, & 
cept by alaw. A law was proposed 
to the chamber of deputies for th 
organization of the court of cas» 
tion: some amendments were pre 
posed but not adopted; and beter 
the bill passed, the chamber was 
adjourned: nevertheless, the king 
himself without his parliament 
organized this court, and expelled 
many of its members without pre 
text or declared motive. 

The forty-eighth article of te 
charter forbade the establishment 
of any impost, without the consem 
of the chambers and the consent@ 
the king; but the chancellor, byhi 
own authority, established dutiese 
letters of naturalization and ups 
the journals. 

Besides these direct violations ® 
the charter, there were other 9® 
ptoms of a design, or at leasta 
on the part, if not of the king, &® 
tainly of the Bourbon princes, 
of the leading men, to set aside! 
charter,and toestablish the sovere}* 
on the throne with the same ar 
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wi privileges as the French mon- 
achs enjoyed previous to the re- 
ylation. The returned emigrants 
did not hesitate to ridicule the char- 
ter: the members of the ancient 
siament of France protested so- 
ly against it; Laisne, the pre- 
ddent of the chamber of deputies, 
was frequently repeating a favourite 
maxim, that if the king wills it, the 
law wills tt. 

Still, however, it may be remark- 
ed, that to a people who had so 
long submitted to the tyranny of 
Bonaparte, these violations of the 
charter could not in reality have 
heen very offensive. ‘There is some 
foundation forthis remark ; but there 
were circumstances which rendered 
even the forcible and few attempts 
at tyranny, on the part of Louis, 
much more deeply and generally ob- 
soxious, than the violent, open, and 
systematic tyranny of Bonaparte 
had ever been. In the first place, 
the tyranny of Bonaparte was re- 
deemed, in the opinion of the ma- 
jority of the French nation, by the 
splendour of his military successes, 
and by the «lory which he had thus 
thrown round France. Bonaparte 
had been a tyrant; his tyrannical 
measures were ret merely partial 
infringements, of a nature which 
few felt or cared about . they made 
their way into all families, they 
Were universally felt and acknow- 
ledyed; but the tyranny of the 
means was with Frenchmen too 
iequently forgotten in the glory cf 
Weend. Their eyes were blinded 
by the success of Bonaparte: but 
when Louis infringed on the char- 
ter, the infringement was commite 
ted by one who had done nothing 
lor the glory of France, but who, on 

contrary, had been seated on 
rts because her glory was 
eh toyed, and destroyed by those 

© were the friends of Rouis, but 
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detested by all Frenchmen. In the 
second place, it was scarcely possi- 
ble not to connect in !dea the in- 
fringements of the charter already 
mentioned as committed by Louis, 
with a dereliction of his promises 
on points much more deeply inter- 
esting to the great mass of the 
French nation. ‘hose who cared 
little about those infringements, be- 
held in them cause of alarm, be- 
cause they dreaded that he who had 
not kept inviolate his promise in 
these points, might break through 
that part of the charter which de- 
clared inviolate the sale-of the na- 
tional property, and which prohi- 
bited the re-establishment of tythes 
and feudal rights. 

With respect to those most inter- 
esting and important points,—the 
security of national property, and the 
non-re-establishment of tythes and 
feudal rights,—there was indeed no 
direct cause for alarm, so far as re- 
spected the measures of the govern- 
ment, exceptin an ordonnance of the 
king on the 4th of June, 1814: this 
ordonnance merely expressed a wish 
to restore the unsold property to the 
ancient possessors. This of course 
could not be regarded either as un- 
jist, or as in the smallest degree 
mimical even to the spirit of the. 
charter, But when M. Ferrand, the 
THinist ry OTOPoO ed the law, he made 
use of an expression which excited 
considerable alarm; for he talked 
of the sacred inviolable rights which 
those who have followed the right 
line must Itave on the properties of 
which they had been robbed by the 
storms of the revolution. The pro- 


sé was referred to a committee. 


When the report was made, M. 
}adoch the reporter proposed an 

amendment, That at no time under 
any pretext should there be granted 
any indemnity to the ancient pro- 
prietors. ‘This amendment was op- 
S 4 posed 
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sed by the president, Laisne, who 
said he would not consent to it, be- 
cause he would not shut the door 
against bope. 

But though this was the only 
cause directly given by the govern- 
ment for alarm, respecting the re- 
storation of national property; yet 
those who were known to be high 
in the confidence of the court, and 
especially of the Bourbon princes, 
did not hesitate to hint at such re- 
storation. When it is recollected 
how much of the landed property in 
France passed from its old proprie- 
tors during the revolution, and that 
mos, of this property, having been 
sold in very small lois, was now in 
the hands of a large portion of the 
easantry, it may well be imagined 
how general and serious the alarm 
would be at the most distant appre- 
hension that it would be restored, 
No person could have injured the 
cause of Louts more deeply by any 
other measure, than by hinting at 
even the possibility of such a resto- 
ration; it touched a chord which 
vibrated through all France, in 


every collage, us well as In most of 


the chateaus. 

But the apprehension of such an 
intention was still more widely felt; 
for those who did not possess the 
smallest portion ot the sold proper- 
ty, but who still lived in the coun- 
try entirely dependent on their la- 
bour, knew that, if the land were 
restored to its original OWNCTS, 
the restoration of seignorial rights, 
feudalism, tythes, benefices, &c., 
would follow, These, therefore, 
took the alarm: and thus the popu- 
Jarity of Louis declined from vari- 
ous causes besides his original sin 
ot having been placed on the throne 
by those armies who had conquered 
France. 

There is, however, still another 
cause which operated to weaken the 


foundation of Louis’s throne, 
which it will be proper to adver, 
He gave himself up too muchw 
the influence of two classes, bothof 
whom were highly unpopular jg 

aaa 


France—the emigrant nob 


the clergy. How the former ing. 


enced him to act, and how 
conducted themselves, we have jus 
noticed; but we must now tum 
our attention to the conduct of the 
clergy. 
‘here can be no doubt thy 
though the revolution did infin 
mischief to the cause of real ree 
gion, yet at the same time it rooted 
up that power of the clergy which 
in all ages and countries Las been 
mimical to the spread of liberal 
ideas. If there was less-of real re. 
ligion in France than could have 
been wished, there was also less 
perstition, or at. least the supersti. 
tion existing was more harmies 
than previous to the revolution, Bat 
Louis was known to be most scr 
pulously attached to all the forms 
of the Catholic religion: and we be 
lieve no person can be scrupulously 
attached to the forms of any sy 
and especially to those of the church 
of Rome, without being at the same 
time the slave af snperstition 
a lamentable and mischievous d 
gree;—by mischievous degree, W 
mean to a degree which must rt 
der him a willing instrument @ 
the hands of ambuious or bigoted 
priests. Louis therefore, being thas 
scrupulously attached to forms, aad 
regarding them, as it would appea 
as really of equal sanctity and m™ 
portance as the realities of ‘religi0ty 
naturally was desirous of rei 
blishing the catholic religion on ® 
ancient footing in France; and. the 
priests as naturally looked fo 
to this object through his meaas 
But unless the priests reg 
their temporal possessions, r 
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to be that they would be 
or consider themselves as 

in a condition to regain their 
[ao influence over the people. 
therefore united with the re- 
wrned noblesse in indulging. the 
bopethat the church property would 
be restored; and with more zeal 
than prudence did not scruple to 
hint at the possibility of such an 


We have thus endeavoured to 
trace the causes which rendered 
Louis unpopular in France: they 
are easily understocd, and their na- 
ture and operation are extremely 
natural; they perhaps possessed 
more power among the French 
than they would have done among 
any other people. Any other peo- 

who had been so long and so 
dreadfully inflicted with the evils-of 
internal commotion, of frequent 
changes, of harassing wars, and of 
still more harassing tyranny, as the 
French had been, would probably 
have hailed the return of peace, 
tranquillity, and a regular and set- 
tled government, with such power- 
ful and sincere joy as would have 
rendered them not very acute in 
the perception or anticipation of 
Uweatening calamity. Besides, it 
is by no means unlikely that Louis, 
knowing that the French had been 
%0 long submissive to Bonaparte, 
maga imagine that they would not 
feel alarm at any of his measures, 
which seemed to point at a less de- 
gree of oppression than they had 
suffered under him. 

It happened unfortunately for 

Mis, that the majority in the 
peers as well as in the chamber of 
a were by no means equal, 
ciples, , respect rm talents or prn- 

» LO their Situation or to the 
Sate inwhich France was placed : 
Pa many of them gave themselves 

P umplicitly to the measures of 
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the court; while others, though 
they opposed these measures, yet 
did so in such a theoretical, un- 
business-like manner, as not to carry 
the nation with them. We say that 
this was unfortunate for Louis; for 
undoubtedly the greatest good for- 
tune that could have befallen him, 
would have been to have been aided 
or guided by men of sound prac- 
at views, of good principles, and 
of a thorough knowledge of human 
nature, and especially of the nature 
and habits of their own country 
men. And yet it is surprising that, 
notwithstanding ail the experience 
of human nature and of the nature 
and habits of Frenchmen which the 
events of the last twenty-five years 
have afforded, the statesmen of 
France are not practical; they 
talk and act as if they were on the 
stage, or among ideal personages, 
not as if they were among makg- 
kind, 

‘Lhe chamber of deputies, whea 
Louis mounted the throne, contain- 
ed some well-meaning men, who 
still clung to all the mystical and 
impracticable ideas of government 
to which the revolution gave birth; 
others, who had learnt some wis- 
dom, but not sufficient; who had 
abandoned these mystical and im- 
practicable ideas from a conviction 
that they were applicable to ne 
age or country; but who did not 
know what was applicable to the 
state of France, and the feelings 
and habits of Frenchmen, ‘There 
was a third class in the chamber, 
who had always been the obse- 
quious slaves of Bonaparte, and 
who were prepared to be equally 
obsequious to Louis; either be 
cause they thus thought they should 
serve their own interests, or be» 
cause they thus hoped. to pave the 
way for the return of their own 
master. A fourth. class consisted 


of 
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of those who had opposed Bona- 
parte, not so much from principle 
or because he was a tyrant, but 
because his tyranny touched them: 
these men never raised their voices 
against any measures of Louts’s 

vernment which infringed on 
Ne constitutional charter, though 
some of them, just before the tall of 
Bonaparte, had spoken plainly and 
with great boldness against his 
measures. 

In our last volume we took a 
cursory view of the proceedings of 
the chamber of deputies, and of 
the house of pecrs, during the 
year 1514; and from that view, the 
justice of our remarks on the mem- 
ten who composed them will be 
sufficiently obvious, They did little: 
much of their time was spent in 
the discussion of questions, which 
either ought not to bave been in- 
troduced at all, as too theoretical 
for the practical purposes of lebis- 
lation, or which ought to have been 
deferred ull things had assumed a 
settled and regular appearance. 
Even when proper questions came 
before them, they were discussed 
in a manner by no means calculated 
to get at the truth, or to sift them 
to the botrom ; to ve acd most of the 
speeches made either in the house 
ot peers or the chamber of repre- 
sentatives, during the year 1314, 
ene would unavoidably suppose 
that we were reading the declama- 
tions of school-boys anxious to 
ghow the learning they possessed, 
and to astonish and dazzle rather 
than to convince and instruct. 

Such a mode ot conducting the 
debates and business of the levis. 
lature is the more surprising, when 
we reflect that, on most of the 
topics under discussion, the mem- 
bers might have derived sound and 
valuable information from the con- 
seiation of England. But with 
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respect to it they were in many ig. 
stances most grossly and ridien. 
loasly ignorant; and to this j 
rance were united, with some, a jeae 
lousy, and a wish to misrepresem, 
equally to their discredit. 
From this character of the mem. 
bers and the proceedings of the 
two chambers in France, it wil] 
easily apparent that the un 
larity which the measures of Louiy’s 
gevernament might produce, would 
not be counteracted by the proceed. 
ings of the chambers, or by the ig. 
fluence of the members. In Ep. 
gland, the constitution and repose 
of the country are frequently mainly 
upheld by the houses of parliament; 
we mean, that their proceedings, 
even when ministers possess the 
most influence over them, discover 
sueh a knowledge of business—such 
an acquaintance with the habits of 
the people—such a sympathy with 
their feelings and wishes, as w 
carry the people along with them, 
and thus give stability te gover 
ment. But we cannot suppose that 
such proceedings as tock place ia 
the French chambers during 18h 
could have, even over Frenchmen, 
such a salutary influence. Hence, 
with a sovereign raised to the 
throne by foreign armies, after te 
defeat of those of his own country, 
who, though nominally chosen by 
the people, boasted that he owed 
his throne to the prince-regent @ 
England; and who displayed 4 
restless desire to trench on the cot 
stitution which he had accepted j= 
with such chambers as we have ( 
presented, it was impossible that the 
throne of France could be stable. 
There is still one feature in the 
character of Louis to which we 
must advert; that is, his love 
theatrical effect in all he says and 
does, and his glossiig over what % 


disagreeable. ‘This, indecd, he po 
sesses 
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‘a common with all French- 
men but it might have been hoped 
chat, after the experience of the 
bad effects of this mode of proceed- 
ing in conducting the affairs of a 
nation, which were so conspicuous 
during the revolution, Louis would 
ated the good sense and firm- 
ness to have adopted a more manly, 

, and direct line of conduct, 
which he would also have found 
more politic and beneficial. We 
shall conclude this chapter with 
the speech of the president at the 
prorogation of the chamber of de- 
puties, on the $0th of December 
1814, many passages of which will 
strongly illustrate the remarks we 
have made on the national failings 
of the French character, as well as 
on the inaptitude of her statesmen 
for the conduct of national busi- 
ness. 

“ Gentlemen,— Before his mae 
jésty’s minister arrive to announce 
our separation, permit me, who 
have been happily in a situation to 
collect your deliberations, to pre- 
sent to' you an abstract of their lead- 
mg results. 

“Ti, confiding in the royal im- 
partiality, you have-laid some re- 
straints on the liberty of the press, 
your object Was [to enjoy in a short 
time more surely its invaluable be- 
nefits, when those laws shall have 
been prepared which are destined 
to give security to the government, 
“* morals, and the peace of fami- 
es, 

“Like his majesty, you would 
have wished that the public bur- 
thens had been less heavy: but it 
Was necessary, on the one hand, to 
6 0h malbaahglerey of the army, 

public debt; and, 
on the other, to revive that public 
credit which gives the means of 
ischarging it, and facility for new 
TOurces, If a just confidence has 
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this year led you to vote various 
general appropriations, all French 
men expect with you that, in the 
next session, detailed accounts, sup- 
ported by documents for every re- 
ceipt and disbursement, will enable 
you to examine whether it is not 
possible to hasten the fulfilment of 
the wishes of our king for the re- 
lief of his people. 

«You were deeply concerned at 
the necessity of re-establishing cer- 
tain taxes against which a portion 
of I'rance protested; but when those 
who pay shows reflect that indirect 
imposts are the surest resource of 
modern states, that it is under their 
shelter that agriculture, our first of 
manufactures, can. best prosper ; 
when they reflect that the law is 
only temporary, and that you are 
about to deliberate with your ‘fel- 
low-citizens for the purpose of dis- 
covering a system of imposts appro- 
priate to our territory, our produc- 
tions, our habits, and the beneficent 
wishes of his majesty, some will re- 
sign themselves to necessity, and 
others to hope. 

“If you have not yet been able 
to repair great calamities, your jus. 
tice has at least reserved the power 
of seconding the noble toice which 
was heard in the chamber of peers, 
You probably also regret, gentle. 
men, that you have not been occu 
pied about the fate of those men by 
whom the religious foundacions of 
society are strengthened; you re- 
gret it now that true philosophy and 
religion appear inclined to unite in 
order to fortify morals, and give 
the public mind a surer light. 

“National spirit, in which we 
have been charged with being defi- 
cient, animated all your delibera- 
tions. It was conspicuous in the 
laws relative to industry; and we 
will reply to those who may be tn- 
clined to accuse us of too much 
partiality, 









partiali ity, that error itself is ho- 
pees when it is patriotic. 

« The national spirit has display- 
ed itself on the subject of the laws 
relative tocommerce. Though you 
enlarged, so to speak, the circle 
of representation, by summoning 
around you the intelligence of the 
chambers of commerce, you have 
still only been able to make some 

tions for a better system. 
fn a country to which the tides of 
the ocean had been rendered almost 
useless, it was impossible to do 
more for the present; but public 
opinion, appreciating the prudence 
your attempts, foresees that, 
when the state of Europe and that 
of your colonies shall have been re- 
gulated, you will then be called 
wpon to assist in the enactment of 
laws truly national, 

“A national spirit, eminently 
French, manifested itself among 
you in those laws which regard the 
person of the monarch: you were 
the true organs of all whom you 

nt, when you voted that 

same civil list with which grief re. 
minds us that Louis XVI. endow. 
ed the crown; and above all, when 
ow unanimously resolved that 

Bronce was responsible for the 


debts of her king. 
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“ It is thus, tlemen, 
have senaaliad es a Te te 
government its greatest adversaries 
On again finding warriors equal 
their ancestors, they perceive that 
that fine feeling, the soul of meg, 
archies, while diffused th 

the whole nation, thereby acquires 
still more energy, and places in the 
hands of a king of France a mop 
powerful engine. * The honour f 
the country,’ to borrow the expres 
sions of a man of whom Frane 
feels proud, (M. Chateaubriand) 
‘ the honour of the country,’ by un 
ting all Frenchmen, will continue 
the miracles which Heaven caused 
to break forth on the appearance 
of a son of St. Louis. 

“Let us depart, then, in peace 
to our homes, to meditate on that 
law of re-election, about which 
veral of us are already occupied, 
and which should satisfy the noble 
emulation of all Frenchmen—t 
contribute with the sovereign to the 
common prosperity. Let us m 
turn to our provinces with security, 
We leave in his capital, surrounded 
with the love of his people, and the 
devotedness of the army, a king 
whom we consider as the first guat- 


dian of the public liberty.” 
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CHAPTER XVI, 


Afsirs France from the Departure of Bonaparte from Elba till bis Arrival 
mn le esi ceanihen his E berver swank ar re Landing at Cannes— 
bis Proclamations—his Interview with the Soldiers from Grenoble—his En- 


fry into that Town—E fect 
his Enterpri 


roduced at the Thuilleries by the Intelligence of 
sem—False Intelligence circulated—Weakness and Inefficiency of 


the Measures adopted against him— Monsieur attempts in vain to secure 
Lyons— Bonaparte enters that City—Ney’s Treachery— Bonaparte’ s Advance 
tp Paris—Louis quits the Capital— Bonaparte enters it—Causes of the Sue 


cass of bis Enterprise. 


N the mean time, Bonaparte in 
the isle of Elba was almost “wt 
en; respecting lim, indeed, the 
am «yon Aven abounded ; 
but, from their accounts, he seem- 
ed to be so completely occupied 
and interested with his new sove- 
mignty, that there did not appear 
any reason to apprehend he would 
again disturb the peace of Europe. 
kt is now known, however, that 
the court of the Thuiileries receiv- 
edinformation, about the beginning 
of the year 1815, of several circum- 
stances which ought to have ex- 
cuted their suspicion and alarm; but 
in this, as in other cases, their con- 
duct was unwise and impolitic : 
they seemed to have forgotten that 
Bonaparte lived near the coast of 
France ; that in France, and even 
m the employ of the king, there 
Were several persons who had been 
mag and zealously attached to 
him; that the army was enthusi- 
astically devoted to him; and that 
y, by their own measures, had 
rendered themselves unpopular 

with many classes of the nation. 
Bonaparte undoubtedly was ac- 
quainted with all those things, and 
ed toprofit by them. Whether 
w ul enterprise which he 
with = was planned in concert 
$ friends in France, or 


whether they had only a general 


knowledge of his intentions; or 
whether, as some suppose, they were 
entirely ignorant of his designs, we 
shall afterwards inquire: at pre- 
sent we shall confine ourselves to 
a narrative of the events that took 
place from his embarking at Elba, 
till his arrival at Paris. 

On the 20th of February Bona. 
parte seenis to have given directions 
to assemble the few small vessels 
which he possessed in Elba, and 
to embark on’ board of them the 
soldiers of the old guard and the 
Polish lancers, and a few of the 
inhabitants of the island: but his 
attendants in general were totally 
ignorant of his designs. On the 
evening of the 26th all the troops 
were on board, as well as Bona- 
parte, Bertrand, Drouet, and his 
staff: the wind being favourable, by 
six the next morning they were di- 
stant from Elba six leagues, and in 
sight of the English and French 
cruisers. In order that the vessels 
in which he and his troops were, 
might not be recognised, the sole 
diers had been employed during 
the night in re-paimting their sides ; 
and Bonaparte, trusting to this, re- 
solved to go on, notwithstanding 
the vicinity of those cruisers, One 
of these passed very near the In- 
constant, on board of which Bo- 
naparte was, and recognised the 
vessel ; 
































verse] ; but the captain merely in- 
quired how the emperor was. At 
day-light on the 28th the coasts of 
Provence were in sight. The first 
step Bonaparte took was to cause 
the commissaries with him, and the 
sailors, to write out a number of 
proclamations and addresses, to be 
circulated as soon as he landed: the 
tri-coloured cockades were then 
prepared, On the Ist of March, at 
three o’clock in the afternoon, the 
Aotilla anchored in the bay of An- 
tibes; and by five in the evening 
the troops were disembarked on the 
heach of Cannes. At eleven o'clock 
the invading army moved for- 
ward ; they marched all night; the 
peasants of the villages through 
which they passed said nothing, 
but shrugged up their shoulders. 
Grasse, a town containing about 
6000 people, was the first place of 
any magnitude or consequence at 
which they arrived. Here they ap- 
prehended some resistance ; but the 
mbhabitants at first seemed indiffe- 
rent; at length, however, a body 
of them were seen coming towards 
the soldiers, carrying provisions, 
and shouting “ Long live the Em- 
peror!”? At Digne, Bonaparte cir- 
culated his proclamations to the 
army and the French people, 
which, as characteristic of the 
man, and as pointing ovt the to- 
pics and motives by which he 
hoped to rouse the people and the 
urmy respectively in his favour, 
we shall here insert entire. 

“ Bay of Juan, March 1, 1815. 
“ Naro.son, by the grace of God 

and the constitution of the em- 

pire, emperor of the French, &c. 

Ke. &e. 

“TO THE FRENCH PROPLE. 

_* Frenchmen!—The defection of 
the duke of Castiglione delivered 
vp Lyons, without defence, to our 
enemies; the army of which I con- 
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fided to him the commiind, wr, 
by the number of its battalions, th 
bravery and patriotism of the 
which composed it, fully able tp 
beat the Austrian corps opposed’ 
ity and to get into the rear of the 
left wing of the enemy’s army, 
which threatened Paris. ; 

“The victories of Champ Ap. 
bert, of Montmirail, of Chateay 
Thierry, of Vauchamp, of Mor. 
mans, of Montereau, of Craone, of 
Rheims, of Arcy-sur-Aube, and 
St. Dizier; the rising’ of the brave 
peasants of Lorraine, of Cham 
pagne, of Alsace, of Franch 
Comté, and of Bourgoin, and the 
position which 1 had taken on the 
rear of the enemy’s army, by sepa. 
rating it from its magazines, from 
its parks of reserve, from its com 
voys and all its equipages, had 
placed it in a desperate situation, 
The French were never on th 
point of being more powerful, and 
the flower of the enemy’s army was 
lost without resource: it would 
have found its grave in those vast 
countries which it had mercilessly 
ravaged, when the treason of the 
duke of Ragusa gave up the capital 
and disorganized the army. 
unexpected conduct of those two 
generals who betrayed at once ther 
country, their prince, and their be- 
nefactor, changed the destiny of the 
war. The disastrous situation a 
the enemy was such, that at te 
conclusion of the affair which took 
place before Paris, it was without 
ammunition, on account of its © 
paration from its parks of reserve, 

‘‘ Under these new and important 
circumstances, my heart was rem 
but my soul remained unshakes. | 
consulted only the interest of 
country, I exiled myself on are 
in the middle of the sea. My le 
was, and ought to be, still 


to you. I did net permit the gr 
o you id net pe naan 
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of citizens, who wished to 
accompany me, to partake my lot. 
| thought their presence useiul to 

France; and [ took with me only 
«handful of brave men, necessary 
for my guard, 

«Raised to the throne by your 
choice, all that has been done with- 
out you is egi:imate, For twenty- 
fve years France has had new in- 
terests, new institutions, and new 
glory, which could only be secured 
branational government, and by 
a dynasty created under these new 
circumstances. A prince who should 
reign over you, who should be seat- 
ed on my throne by the power of 
these very armies which ravaged 
oer territory, would in vain at- 
tempt to support himself with the 
principles of feudal law: he would 
not be able to recover. the honour 
ead the rights’ of more than a small 
number of individuals, enemies of 
the people who, for twenty-five 
years, have condemned them in all 
our national assemblies. Your tran- 
quillity at home, and your conse- 
quence abroad, would be lost for 
ever. 

“Frenchmen ! In my exile I heard 
your complaints and your wishes : 
you demanded that government of 
your choice which alone was legiti- 
mate. You accused my long slum- 
ber ; you reproached me for sacri- 
ficing to my repose the great inter. 
ests cf the country. 

the have crossed the seas in the 
midst of danvers of every kind: I 
ave amangst you to resume my 
ments which are yours. All that 
rer ering have done, written, or 
will be fan the capyire of Paris, I 

me OF Overionorant of: it shall 


rot ? a) : a . . 
at all influence the rec: llections 


wh: yt : , 

ers I P eserve of the important 
“trices which they hav rf 
at = y Mave perlorme- 


re are circumstances of 
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such a nature as to be above human 
organization. 

“Frenchmen! ‘lhere is no ‘na- 
tion, however small it may be, 
which has not had the right, and 
which may not withdraw itself 
from the disgrace of obeying a 
prince imposed on it by an ene- 
my momentarily victorious. When 
Charles VII. re-entered Paris, and 
overthrew the ephemeral throne of 
Henry V. he acknowledged that he 
held his throne from the valour of 
his heroes, and not from a prinee 
regent of England. 

“It is thus that to you alone, 
and to the brave men of the army, 
I account it, and shall always ac- 
count it my glory to owe every 
thing. 

“ By the emperor, 
(Signed) “ Naporeon. 
“The grand-marshal performing 
the functions of major-general of 
the grand army, 
(Signed) “ Count Bexrranp.” 





* Gulph of Juan, March 1, 1815. 
‘“Napoieon, by the grace of God 
and the constitution of the em- 
pire, emperor of the Trench, 

&e. Ke. &e, 

““TO THE ARMY. 

** Soldiers !—We were not cone 
quered: two men raised from our 
ranks betraved our Jaurels, their 
country, their prince, their bene» 
factor. 

“Those whom during twenty- 
five years we have seen traversing 
all Europe to raise up enemies 
against us; who have passed their 
lives in fighting against us in the 
ranks of foreign armies, cursing our 
fine France, shall they pretend to 
command and control our eagles, 
on which they have not dared ever 
to look? Shall we endure tliat they 


should inherit the fruits of our glo- 
rious 
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rious labours —that they should 
clothe themselves with our honours 
and our goods—that they should 
calumniate our glory?) If their 
reign should continue, all would be 
lost, even the memory of those im- 
mortal days. With what fury do 
they pervert their very nature! 
They seek to poison what the world 
admires; and if there still remain 
any defenders of our glory, it is 
among those very enemies whom we 
have fought on the field of battle. 

* Soldiers! in my exile I heard 
your voice: I have arrived through 
all obstacles and all perils; your 
general, called to the throne by the 
choice of the people, and educated 
under your banners, is restored to 
you: come and join him. 

« ‘Tear down those colours which 
the nation has proscribed, and 
which for twenty-five years served 
as arallying signal to all the ene- 
mies of France: mount the cockade 
tri-color: you bore it in the days of 
our greatness. 

“We must forget that we have 
been masters of nations; but we 
must not suffer any to intermeddle 
in our affairs. 

“ Who shall presume to be mas- 
ter over us? Who would have the 

wer? Recover those eagles which 
you had at Ulm, at Austerlitz, at 
Jena, at Eylau, at Friedland, at 
Tudela, at Eckmuhl, at Essling, 
at Wagram, at Smolensko, at Mos- 
co@w, at Lutzen, at Vurken, at 
Monrtmirail. Do you think that the 
handful of Frenchmen, who are 
nowW so arrogant, \ ill endure to look 
on them? They shall return whence 
they came, and there if they please 
they ‘shall reign as they pretend 
to have reigned during nineteen 
years. Your possessions, your rank, 
your glory, the possessions, the 


rank, the glory of your children, 


have no greater enemies than thow 
princes whom foreigners have jm, 
posed upon us; they are the en. 
mies of our glory, because the m 
cital of so many heroic acti 
which have glorified the people of 
France fighting against them, 
withdraw themselves from ther 
yoke, is their condemnation, 

“The veterans of the armies of 
the Sambre and the Meuse, of the 
Rhine, of Italy, of Egypt, of the 
West, of the grand army, are all bp. 
miliated: their honourable wound 
are disgraced; their successes wer 
crimes: those heroes were rebels, 
if, as the enemies of the people pre. 
tend, the legitimate sovereigns were 
in the midst of the foreign armies 

“ Honours, rewards, affection 
are given to those who have served 
against the country and us. 

“ Soldiers! come afd range yous 
selves under the standards of your 
chief; his existence ts only com 
posed of yours ; his rights are only 
those of the people and yours: bs 
interest, his honour, his glory, a 
no other than your mterest, your 
honour, and your glory. Victory 
shall march at the chargesstep: 
the eagle, with the national colours 
shall fly from steeple to steeple, 
even to the towers 
Dame. Then you will be ablew 
show your scars with honour; thes 
you will be able to glory in whit 
you have done ; you will betheds 
liverers of the country. In yor 
old age, surrounded and esteemed 
by your fellow-citizens, they 
hear you with respect while ye 
recount your high deeds; you 
be able to say with pride:— 

I, too, was part of that grand army 
which entered twice the walls ¢ 
Vienna, those of Rome, of 
of Madrid, of Moscow ; and 
delivered Paris from the foal 
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hich treason and the presence of 
theenemy imprinted on it. 

« Honoured be those brave sol- 
ders, the lory of the country; and 
eternal ie to those guilty 

Freachmen, in whatever rank for- 

rune caused them to be born, who 

foaght for 25 years with the fo- 
reigner, to tear the bosom of the 
country. 
“By the emperor, 
(Signed) “ NAPOLEON, 

# The grand marshal performing 
the functions of major-general of 
the grand army, 

“BERTRAND.” 

Sail, however, notwithstanding 
these proclamations, only a single 
sldier as yet had joined him. On 
the6th hesleptat Gap. The com- 
mander at Grenoble, faithful to 
Louis, had dispatched 6000 men 
from that garrison to attack him. 
Bonaparte, finding that the officer 
at their head would not listen to 
the parley of the officer whom he 
sent to meet him, resolved to try 
himself what influence he possessed 
with the soldiers. He therefore dis- 
Mounted; and ordering about fifty 
his grenadiers to advance with 
ams reversed, walked quietly to- 
wards the troops, the officer com- 
manding whom, crying out, It is 
hot tie emperor, and ordering his 
men to fre, the troops were Si- 
leat and motionless. For an instant 

appeared about to raise their 
uskets, when Bonaparte ordering 
his grenadiers to halt, walked calm- 
ly Up to them, and throwing open 

great coat, exclaimed, “ Itis I, 
recognise me; if there be amongst 
you one soldier who would kill his 
“mperor, now is his time.’ This 

avre, so truly in the French 
Y#, and practised by a man who 
ms troops he was addressing, 
is completely successful : they 
awed repeated shouts of * Long 
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live the emperor !”’ and rushed for. 
ward to embrace the guard. Bos 
naparte now resolved to advance 
against Grenoble, the garrison of 
which had been augmented by 
part of the 7th and Ilth regt- 
ments of the line, selected on pur 
pose, as not being acquainted with 
his person. General Marchand, 
who’ commanded the place, was 
still faithful to the king: the gates 
were shut: but when one of Bona- 
parte’s oflicers demanded the keys, 
the garrison, instead of firing, raised 
the shout of ** Long live the empe- 
ror!” and began to beat down the 
gates. The: people of this town 
seem to have united with the gare 
rison in expressions of attachment 
to Bonaparte. But how far his re- 
ception from the people, during his 
march to Paris, was positively fas 
vourable, and when favourable 
what causes contributed towards it, 
will be afterwards inquired into. 

The day after Bonaparte entered 
Grenoble, he received all the civil 
and military departments, and re- 
viewed the troops. But he did not 
delay here: on the ccntrary, he im- 
mediately resolved with the assist- 
ance of the garrison to push on to- 
wards Lyons, as the occupation of 
that town was of the utmost conses 
quence to him. 

In the meantimethe utmostalarm 
prevailed at Paris. Itwas not till the 
5th March that the landing of Bona- 
parte was known at the Thuilleries ; 
and it was not announced in the 
Moniteur till the 7th of that month. 
On the 9th the minister of war 
(Soult) published an address to 
the army, which from its very vio- 
lence against Bonaparte was exces- 
sively suspicious : at the same time 
both the chambers met, and ad- 
dressed the king. Hitherto the 
progress of Bonaparte had been re- 
presented in the Moniteur as ex- 

= tremely 
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trethely slow and difficult: it was 

sitively stated that no troops had 
oined him; and soon afterwards 
his situation was represented as de- 
sperate. The Moniteur of the 11th, 
however, to the great surprise of 
all,announced that Bonaparte would 
sleep at Lyons on the 10th. Mar- 
shal Soult now resigned, and was 
succeeded by Clarke, duke of Feltre. 
As soon as the intelligence of Bo- 
naparte’s linding was known at Pa- 
ris, Monsieur, the duke of Orleans, 
and the count of Damas set off and 
proceeded rapidly to Lyons: but 
the efforts of Monsieur to join 
either the soldiers or the people 
there, seem to have been totally 
useless; and he judged it prudent 
to leave the city. Nor was mar- 
shal Macdonald, who arrived soon 
afterwards, more successful. There 
was therefore no impediment to 
the entrance of Bonaparte into 
Lyons. Here he stopped a tew 
days, and then set forward towards 
Paris. 

It now became necessary for the 
court of the Thuilleries to adopt 
the most vigorous measures to rouse 
the people in their favour, as well 
as to oppose his further progress 
by the soldiers, if they could be 
trusted. But the ministers of Louis 
were either furthless to him, or they 
were totally inadequate to the si- 
tuation in which t:ey were placed. 
Louis acknowledged that he would 
in future adhere more strictly to 
the charter: and the count d’Ar- 
tors now for the first time swore-to 
maintain it. But there was no 
consistency, no decision in the mea- 
sures of the court; some of them 
plainly told the advance of Bona- 
parte, and their consequent fears; 
whilst others, and especially the of- 
ficial declarations and speeches, in- 
dicated that the attempt of Bona- 
parte was desperate. A proclama- 
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tion from the king to the 

and another to the army, was 
lished :—addresses poured jn 4 
all quarters. The duke of Felt, 
the new minister of war, ended 
long speechon the | Sth, by assur 
the peers that the accounts wee 
perfectly satisfactory. The pray. 
dent ( Laisne) told the deputies the 
every one was at his post, and the 
all France was armed againstth 
traitor, On the 15th the Moniter 
declared that Bonaparte was g 
Lyons with a few harassed troops; 
and that the deputies who arrived 
in Paris brought the most satisfae. 
tory accounts of the spirit of the de 
partments.—=Hence we may clearly 
see that the same system of faly 
hood and deceit which had 

so long practised by Bonaparte, wy 
systematically pursued by the m. 
nisters of Louis: but, unfortunateds, 
they did not possess the talents 
means to render it effective and 
useful, 

As it now became absolutely m 
cessary to send a regular army 
against the invader, marshal Ne 
was selected to command them. Re 
professed the most warm, ‘zealowy 
and sincere attachment to Lowy 
and the utmost detestation of bs 
old master, Bonaparte. Both the 
feelings were expressed in such 1 
lent language, that his futore te 
torous conduct could not surpy 
any body: it was indeed astonish 
ing that any confidence should bar 
been placed in him; but, oo the 
other hand, it may be said, 
could Louis do? the army t 
well known was favoarable to Bo 
haparte. Ney, however, set of 
sake the command; and the p> 
lished reports of his movements 
proceedings at first were satisa 
tory: it was even stated that yen 
had been a partial engagement oe 
tween him and his old master “A 
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ig a short time the accounts were 

cious: Ney had advanced so 
far as to have crossed Bonaparte’s 
lige of advance ; but instead of op- 

ine him, he contented himself 
with following him, Still, how- 
ever, the deceit was kept up at Pa- 
ris, It was officially announced that 

Bonaparte’s situation Was extreme- 
ly critical; for in his rear was Ney, 
and on his flanks were the forces 
under Macdonald, &c. while, if he 
advanced, Paris was so defended 
that he could not possibly succeed. 

it isnow time to return to Bo- 
naparte. On the 17th of March he 
arrived at Auxerre: on the 13th 
the troops of Ney had declared for 
him ; and at Auxerre he was join- 
ed by Ney himself. The order of 
the day, by which Ney proclaimed 
his most infaraous trattorism, ‘is 

dated Louis-le-Saulnier, March 15, 
It begins with stating that the cause 
of the Bourbons is lost forever; that 
the degitimate dynasty which the 
French nation adopted, re-ascends 
the throne. He then proceeds to 
talk of the sacred cause of liberty 
and independence; but seems « hiefly 
to rest his hopes of rousing the sol- 
diers by an appeal to glory, which 
be asserts the Bourbons had wished 
to debace, 

Bonaparte arrived at Fontain- 
40 at four in the morning of the 
Ou OS March, having been joined 
*) nearly all the regiments in his 
route, and even by those which were 
“ationed at some distance from it. 
On the 19th the Moniteur contain- 
ed another address from the king to 
the army ; and an order of the day 
sated that marshal Macdonald had 
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so base and disloyal as not to op- 

se Bonaparte. Hitherto Louis 

rad talked of dying in the defence 

of his capital; but on the night of 
the 19th he was awakened, and 
told that Bonaparte must by that 
time be near Fontainbleau, and 
that the ¢arriages which would cons 
vey him irom Paris were in waite 
ing. Inthe Moniteur of the next 
day he issued the following pro- 
clamation. 

“ Paris, March 19.—Proclamation: 
—lL,ouis, by the grace of God, 
king of France and Navarre, to 
our trusty and well-beloved the 
peers of France, and the deputies 
of the departments :— 

“ Divine Providenée, who recall- 
ed us to the throne of our fathers, 
now permits that this throne should 
be shaken by the defection of a part 
of the armed force who had sworn 
to defend it. We might avail our- 
selves of the faithful and patriotic 
dispositions of the immense mas 
jority of the inhabitants of Paris, 
to dispute the entrance into it of the 
rebels ;. but we shudder at the cala- 
mities of every description which a 
combat within its walls would bring 
upon the inhabitants, 

“We retirewith a few brave men, 
whom intrigue and perfidy will not 
succeed in detaching from their 
duties; and since we cannot de- 
fend our capital, we will proceed to 
some distance to collect forces, and 
to seek at another point of the king- 
dom, not for subjects more loving 
and faithful than our good Parist- 
ans, but for Frenchmen more ad- 
vantageously situated to declare 
themselves for the good cause, 

“ The existing crisis will subside 
intoacalm. We have the sooth. 
ing presentiment, that those misled 
soldiers, whose defection’ exposes 
our subjects to so many dangers, 
will soon discover their error, cae 
T? Wi 
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will find in our indulgence, and in 
our dffection, the recompense of 
their return to their duty. 

« We will soon return into the 
midst of this good people, to whom 
we shall once more bring peace and 
happiness. 

“ For these causes we declare and 

ordain as follows :— 

“Art. 1. In terms of the S$Qth 
article of the constitutional charter, 
and the 4th article of the 2d title of 
the law of the 14th August, 1814, 
the session of the chamber of peers, 
and that of the chamber of depu- 
fies, for 1814, are declared at an 
end, The peers and the deputies 
shall forthwith separate. 

“2. We convoke a new session of 
the chamber of peers, and the session 
for 1815 of the deputies. The peers 
and the deputies of the departments 
shall meet at the soonest possible 
period, in the place which we shall 
point out as the provisional seat of 
our government. Any assembly of 
either chamber heldelsewhere, with- 
out'our authority, is from this mo- 
ment declared null and illegal. 

“3, Our chancellor and ministers 
are each, in what concerns him, 
charged with the execution of the 

t proclamation, which shall 
communicated toboth chambers, 
published and posted up in Paris 
and in the departments, and for- 
warded to all the prefects, sub-pre- 
fects, courts, and tribunals of the 
kingdoms. 

* Given at Paris the 19th of March, 
in the year of our Lord, 1815, 
and the 20th of our reign. 

“By the king. (Signed) SL éwis. 
The chanc. of France, Damnray.” 

Louis retreated at first to Abbe- 
ville, His retreat was not molested ; 
it excited in many places the sym- 
pathy of the people, but it did not 
rouse them in his defence. From Ab- 
beville he went to Lisle; but not 
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deeming his abode there safe, by 
finally fixed himself at Ghent, 
about 200 of his household 
seem to have followed him intoh. 
exile; but at Ghent he Was almog 
daily joined by officers from France, 
though it is believed by scarcely 3 
single soldier. Previous to the ds 
parture of Louis from Paris, the 
duke of Bourbon was sent inte ly 
Vendee, and full powers of enlist 
men were transmitted to the dub 
of Angouléme in the south, 

At seven in the morning of the 
20th of March, Bonaparte lea 
at Fontainbleau that Louis had keé 
Paris; and at twelve he d 
for the capital: the royal army the 
had marched to oppose him, joined 
him near the gates of Paris, At 
eleven in the evening he arriveda 
the Thuilleries. By the troopsand 
by the populace his arrival ws 
most warmly greeted ; but by th 
more oe e classes, who wen 
anxious for peace and repose, be 
who foresaw in his return the case 
of a new war, he was received & 
gloomy silence. 

Having thus detailed the events 
which passed from the departurd 
Bonaparte from Elba till hisam 
val at Paris, we shall conclude ths 
chapter by an endeavour to ast 
tain the causes which led to this 
tempt, and which insured its wu 
derful success. 

With respect to the first quests 
whether or not the return of 
parte was the result of premew® 
tion and deep-laid conspiracyyks 
impossible to guess at a satistacter 
answer: there are, howevel, * 
veral circumstances, which 
may enable us to approximate 
truth. 

In the first place, long before be 
did return, there was in | 
parts of France, a mysterious wi 
vague rumour that he would a 
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in France at the season of 
Pele. It seems not at all like- 
ly that this rumour would originate 
and spread so widely as it actually 
dd, unless there were some ground 
“a the second place, the disband- 
ed soldiers were observed to bend 
their footsteps in great numbers to- 
wards the south of France ;—in re- 
ality, nearly in that route which 
Bonaparte pursued in his march to 
Paris, 


Besides these two notorious facts, 
there are other circumstances which 
render it probable that Bonaparte’s 
return was expected, if not regular- 
—. The military naturally 

forward to him as their 
chief; under the Bourbons they 
were made of little account; nor 
could they expect that, even in the 
event of war, they would be placed 
on the same favourable footing, or 
have such prospectsopened to them, 
as they possessed under Bonaparte. 
Of this disposition, and the wish, if 
not the expectation of his return 
founded upon it, Bonaparte could 
not be ignorant: indeed there is 
every reason to believe that he had 
very regular and accurate informa- 
bon with regard to what was pass- 
ing, and what were the feelings and 
wishes of all parties in France, 

was also a powerful and 
active party, who on some accounts 
Were anxious for the return of Bo- 
Raparte, as well as the soldiers. 

$ party consisted of two classes : 
one composed of the violent revolu- 
tomsts, who could not be content 

any settled and regular go- 
Vernment ; and the other of con- 
ere ar as they styled them- 
ee The latter were dissatisfied 
he the Bourbons because they did 
aan to the constitution by 
te yY were placed on the 

One; and they thought, if thy 
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could make use of Bonaparte and 
his army to drive out the Bourbons, 
they could afterwards oblige him 
to agree to a free constitution. 
Could this last class have attained 
their object of driving out the 
Bourbons, without having recourse 
to Bonaparte, they undoubtedly 
would have preferred that alter. 
native ; but no other man possessed 
the influence he did over the sol- 
diers ; and therefore he was a pro- 
per instrument for them in this 
point of view, though highly ob- 
jectionable and dangerous in many 
other respects. 

By the army, therefore, and those 
who were adverse to the Bourbons, 
Bonaparte’s return was undoubted- 
ly expected, and in some degree 
planned: whether the latter in- 
trusted him with their plans, is not 
so evident ; though there is reason 
to believe that he was in a great 
measure ignorant of them; aud 
that he resolved to attempt the ree 
covery of the throne of France, 
merely knowing that the army were 
still attached to him, and anxious 
for his return, and that a large par- 
ty, in Paris especially, would gladly 
hail him as their deliverer from the 
Bourbons. 

The causes which Jed to his most 
wonderful march in such a short 
space of time from Cannes to ‘Pa- 
ris, are more palpable and easily 
detected. The principal causes 
were undoubtedly the indifference 
and fears of the people, and the at- 
tachment of the army. Had the 
latter not been designedly piaced 
nearly in the line of his route, so as 
to form in fact a body-guard for 
him, though they did not actually 


join him, it is possible that the peo- 


ple might have risen, and either 
driven him back or captured him ; 
—we say it is possible, though there 
is but little reason to believe that 
TS this 
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this would have occurred in more 
than one part of his route: for m 
reality the people were indilerent, 
or apprehensive of suffering if they 
took an active part either on one 
side or the other. Some were at- 
tached to him, or perhaps more 
strictly speaking, were disinclined 
towards the Bourbons, because they 
dreaded that they would restore the 
property of the emigrants, and re- 
seablish feudal rights; and others 
were sunk in apathy, and patiently 
waited, as if they were uninterested 
in the issue, to see how it would end: 
and such of the people as were po- 
sitively and warmly attached to the 
Bourbons, were atraid to oppose a 
man, who, they would naturally 
suppose, would not have made the 
attempt unless he were certain of 
being well supported, and against 
whom they saw the soldiers abso- 
lutely unwilling to act. 

If we reflect coolly and impar- 
tially on these circumstances, the 
march of Bonaparte from Cannes 
to Paris will not appear so very ex- 
traordinary: he marched in fact 
with his own troops always near 
him; and though they were per- 
haps not disposed actively to sup- 
set him, yet, in case of the people 

aving risen against him, there is 
no doubt that they would have pro- 
tected him: and this apprehension 
must have weighed with the people, 
and kept such of them quiet and 
passive who would otherwise have 


risen against him. 


_ That Soult, the minister of wa 
ina great measure arranged thi - 
in hisfavour, there can be no donb. 
divisional and regimental order. 
books and papers were found og 
the field of Waterloo, from which 
it appears that, early in the mont) 
of February, all leaves of absences 
and furloughs were recalled; th 
rigour against deserters wag 
doubled ;—the regiments were é, 
rected to fill up their vacanciesere 
from the disbanded pensioners, and 
the officers and men were to he 
themselves in constant readings 
and full marching order for te 
first week in March: and all thy 
on the pretence of some reviews & 
inspections which were announced 
for that period. 

Bonaparte landed in that mi. 
tary division of France of whid 
marshal Massena had the com 
mand ; yet the marshal took nome» 
sures for securing him, or arresti 
his progress, Now, when the 
ing military men thus gave & 
doubted proofs that they wish 
weil to the enterprise of Bonapart, 
is it surprising that the people wer 
afraid to move against him? ks 
a curious fact, which perhaps could 
not have ‘had existence in any cou 
try but France, that Bonaparte wa 
exposed to much more danger wom 
he travelled through the southd 
France on his way to Elba, te 
when he marched: from Cannes 0 
Paris to reconquer his thrones 
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CHAPTER XVII. 


P 


of the Allies in consequence of the Landing of Bonaparte in France 
as ation of the 13th of Larcl;—Ol servations on it ~ Proceedings of the 


Britisd Parliameni—Treaty of the 25th of March--Bonaparte’s ( ‘rewlar 


Later to the Soveret 
of the Congress 0 
Britain and the 
Arms. 


T is said that when Bonaparte 

landed at Cannes he exclaimed 
«Behold an endtothe labours of the 
congress of Vienna !”” But this con- 
gress was not so easily dissolved : 
for within a very short time after 
the intelligence of this enterprise 
reached the members of it, they as- 
sembled and drew up the following 
declaration — 

“The powers who have, signed 
the treaty of Paris, assembled in 
congress at Vienna, being informed 
of i escape of Napoleon Bona- 
pars and of his entrance into 

tance with an armed force, owe it 
to their own dignity and the inter- 
est of social order, to makea solemn 
declaration of the sentiments which 
this event has excited in them. 

“ By thus breaking the convention 
which established him in the island 
of Elba, Bonaparte destroys the 
only legal title on which his exist- 
ence depended: by appearing again 
in France with projects of confusion 
and disorder, he has deprived him- 
sif of the protection of the law, 
and has manifested to the universe 
that there can be neither peace nor 
tuce with him. The powers con- 
sequently declare, that Napoleon 
Bonaparte has placed himself with. 
out the pale of civil and social rela- 
Foe a as an enemy and 

the tranquillity of the 
world, he has rendered himself lia- 
public vengeance, 


jens of E urope, offering Peace— Report of the Committee 
Vienna—Treaties of Accegsion and Subsidy between Great 
Continental Powirs—Positions taken up by the Allied 


“ They declare at the same time, 
that firmly resolving to maintain 
entire the treaty of Paris of 30th 
of May 1814, and the dispositions 
sanctioned by that treaty, and those 
which they have resolved on, or 
shall hereafter resolve on, to com- 
plete and to consolidate it, they will 
employ all their means, and will 
unite all their efforts, that the ge- 
neral peace, the object of the wishes 
of Europe, and the constant’pur- 
pose of their labours, may not again 
be troubled, and to guaranty against 
every attempt which shall threat. 
en to replunge the world into the 
disorders and miseries of revolu- 
tions. 

“ And although entirely persuad- 
ed that all France rallying round its 
legitimate sovereign, will imme- 
diately annihilate this last attempt 
of 2 criminal andimpotentdelirinum; 
all the sovereigns of Europe, ani- 
mated by the same sentiments and 
guided by the same principles, de- 
clare, that if, contrary to all caleu- 
lations, there should result from 
this event any real danger, they 
will be ready to give th: king of 
France and to the French nation, 
or to any other government that 
shall be attacked, as soon as they 
shall be called upon, all the assist- 
ance requisite to restore public tran- 
quillity, and to make a *ommon 
cause against all those who should 
undertake to compromise it. 

T4 «The 
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«“ The present declaration inserted 
in the register of the congress as- 
sembled at Vienna on the 13th of 
March, 1815, shall be made public. 

“ Done and attested by the pleni- 
potentiaries of the high powers who 
signed the treaty of Paris. 

“ Vienna, March 13, 1815.” 

Here follow the signatures in the 
alphabetical order of the courts. 

ustria. Prince Metternich, 
Baren Wessenberg. 
France. Prince Talleyrand, 
The* Duke of Dalberg. 
Latour Du Pin, 
Count Alexis De Noailles. 
Great Brit. Wellingten, 
Clancarty, 
Catheart, 
Stewart. 

Portugal. Count Palmela Sal- 

danba Lobo. 

Prussia. Prince Hardenberg, 
Baron Humboldt. 

Russia. Count Rasumowsky, 
Count Stackelberg, 
Count Nesselrode. 

Spain. P. Gomez Labrador. 

Sweden,  Loewenhelm. 

As soon as this declaration was 
known in Great Britain, it created 
a strong sensation: it was conclu- 
ded by the opposition, that there 
were passages in it which sanction- 
ed the doctrine of assassination ; 
and that the whole tenor of it was 
indefensible. It must be confessed 
that there are parts of it worded so 
loosely, as to be capable of bearing 
the objectionable construction put 
upon hems and though from the 
known honour of the persons whose 
names are annexed to this state pa- 
per, it is absolutely impossible to 
conceive that they meant to give 
the slightest countenance to the 
doctrine of assassination ; yet it is 
to be wished that what they really 
did mean to express, they had cx- 
pressed in more precise and accu- 
sate language, 
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In Great Britain, the iMpressiog 
made by Bonaparte’s escape and 
arrival at Paris was very great: of 
course, the topic was agitated is 
parliament. Ministers wore wy 
censured for having been negli 
in the custody of him; and ths 
censure at first sight appeared wel 
grounded: butthcey extricatedthem. 
selves from it with considersbe 
adroitness, They acknowledged 
that the terms granted to Bom. 
parte by the treaty of Fontainbles 
were much more favourable tha 
he ought to have obrained: ba 
they observed, that the allies had ig 
a manner insisted on vranting him 
such tern S35 and of ceurse Gree 
Britain was oblived to accede tw 
them. By these terms he wasa. 
knawledged as an_ independent 
sovereign of the island of Elba; of 
course no foreign power had any 
right to prevent him from leavi 
that island if he were so dispoent 
Even allowing, then, that the island 
could have been strictly and se 
cessfully watched by British erun- 
ers—which, however, ministers ea 
tended was impractic. ble ;-yet they 
had no more right to blockade ths 
island, than they had to blockade 
Sicily or Sardinta, The fault thea 
lay in placing Bonaparte in a spe 
so convenient for carrying inte 
execution any enterprise agains 
France; and in placing him ther 
not asa captive, but asa sovereiga 

The next point of dispute 
tween ministers and the opposit™®, 
regarded the policy or necessity@ 
going to war for the purpose of & 
pelling Bonaparte from the 
of France, The opposition 
jected to going to war on 

rounds :—because he could 
Fave achieved what he had dam 
unless the people as well as 
army were decidedly in his favoat 
and to go to war under st 
cumstances would not only be 
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gest, bat directly against the prin- 
“tee of the British constitution, 
since it would be a war for the pur- 
of forcing a government on 
vance. ‘The ministers on the 
other hand contended that there 
was gond reason lO believe that the 
le of France were not attached 
«abl but to the Bourbons; 
and that he had very inadequate 
means to support himself on the 
throne which he had seized. They 
further declared, that they did not 
mean to go to war in order to force 
the Bourbons on the throne, but to 
drive Bonaparte from it: and that 
though the British constitution for- 
bad the former attempt, yet the 
known ambition of Bonaparte fully 
justined the latter, The opposi- 
tion next objected to the proposed 
war, on the ground of the exhaust- 
ed state of our finances. The reply 
to this objection, however, was sul- 
ficiently obvious and simple: if Bo- 
paparte were permitted to establish 
himselt firmly on the throne of 
France, it would require much more 
expensive and powerful efforts to 
oppose him, than if he were attack- 
ed immediately, Besides, ministers 
contended, that in the present state 
of France he could not muster a 
large army ; that in the west and 
south the people were decidedly 
hostile to him; and even in the 
other parts of the kingdom they 
would not come forward in his sup- 
port. If, therefore, Europe. came 
forward without loss of time, his 
dethronement was certain. 
Bonaparte was himself aware of 
4 eg tenure on which he 
held his throne, and that the ad- 
frents he actually possessed would 
iminish in numbers, and lose their 
veal, if they apprehended that the 
ree y of his return would 
‘renewal of the war. He there- 


report to be circu. 


caused 
fied that England had connived 
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at his escape :—As her frigates were 
stationed off the island of Elba, 
how, he asked, was it possible that 
he should have escaped unless the 
British government had connived 
at it? Austria he represented as 
decidedly favourable to his views ; 
and he amused the credulity of the 
people of Paris by assurances that 
the empress Maria Louisa would 
soon be amongst them. 

The declaration of the allies of 
the 13th of March was for a consi- 
derable time after its promulga- 
tion kept back from the French 
papers ; and when it was published 
in them, it was accompanied by a 
commentary, the object of which 
was to prove that Talleyrand 
alone had infused into it that bitter 
spirit of personal invective against 
Bonaparte, by which it was distin- 
guished: and it was added, that 
the allies, having put forth this de- 
claration before they knew how he 
was received in France, would re- 
call, or at least not repeat it, when 
they learnt that he had triumphant~ 
ly entered the metropolis. 

Many persons in this country 
were of the same opinion: but the 
following treaty of the allied powers, 
signed at Vienna on the 25th of 
March, as soon as they learnt the 
entry of Bonaparte into Paris, 
plainly proved that they were re- 
solved to drive him out of France. 

“His majesty the king of the 
united kingdom of Great Britain 
and Ireland, and his majesty the 

» having taken into consi- 
deration the consequences which the 
invasion of France by Napoleon 
Bonaparte, and the actual situation 
of that kingdom, may produce with 
respect to the safety of Europe, 
have resolved, in conjunction with 
his majesty the &c, &c, &c, to ap- 
ply to that important circumstance 
the principles consecrated by the 
treaty of Chaumont. 

&“ They 
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“They have consequently re- 
solved to renew, by a solemn treaty, 
signed separately by each of the four 
powers with each of the three others, 
the engagement to preserve, against 
every attack, the order of things so 
happily established in Europe, and 
to determine upon the most effectual 
means of fulfilling that engage- 
ment, as well as of giving it all the 
extension which the present circum. 
stances so aatelentie call for. 

“ Article 1. The high contract- 
ing parties above mentioned so- 
lemnly engage to unite the re- 
sources.of their respective states for 
the purpose of maintaining entire 
the conditions of the treaty of peace 
concluded at Paris the 30th of May 
1814; as also the stipulations de- 
termined upon and signed at the 
congress of Vienna, with the view 
to complete the disposition of that 
treaty, to preserve them against 
all infringement, and particularly 
against the designs of Napoleon 
Bonaparte. For this purpose they 
engage, in the spirit of the decla- 
ration of the 13th of March last, to 
direct in common, and with one 
accord, should the case require it, 
all their efforts against him, and 
against all those who should already 
have joined his faction, or shall 
hereafter join it, m order to force 
him to desist from his projects, and 
to render him unable to disturb in 
future the tranquillity of Europe, 
and the general peace under the 

rotection of which the rights, the 
iberty, and independence of na- 
ticns had been recently placed and 
secured, 

“Art. 2, Although the means 
destined for the attainment of so 
great and salutary an object ought 
not to be subjected to batadsn, 
and although the high contracting 
parties are resolved to devote there- 
to all those means which, in their 


respective situations, they are ena- 
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bled to dispose of, they have never. 
theless agreed to keep Constantly ig 
the field, each, a force of 150,000 
men complete, including cavalry in 
the proportion of at least one-teng 
and a just proportion of artillery, 
not reckoning garrisons; and ty 
employ the same actively and cop. 
jointly against the common enemy, 

“Art. 3. The high Contracting 
parties reciprocally engage not to 
lay down their arms but by com. 
mon consent, nor before the obj 
of the war, designated in the fing 
article of the present treaty, shall 
have been ‘attained ; nor until Be. 
naparte shall have been rendered 
absolutely unable to create distur. 
bance, and to renew his attempts 
for possessing himself of the s 
preme power in France. 

“Art. 4 The present 
being principally applicable to the 
present circumstances, the stipula 
tions of the treaty of Chaumont, 
and particularly those contained ia 
the sixteenth article of the same, 
shall be again in force, as soon as 
the object actually in view shall 
have been attained. 

“Art. 5. Whatever, relates tothe 
command of the combined armits 
to supplies, &c. shall be regulated 
by a particular convention. 

“ Art. 6. The high contracting 
parties shall be allowed respectively 
to accredit to the generals com 
manding their armies, officers whe 
shall have the liberty of correspond. 
ing with their governments, for the 
purpose of giving information 
military events, and of every th 
relating to the operations of 
armies, 

“Art. 7. The engagements 
tered into by the present treaty 
having for their object the maint 
nance of the general peace, the 
high contracting parties agree © 
invite all the powers of Europe ® 
aceede to the same. she 
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« Art, 8. The present treaty hav- 
ing no other end in view but to sup- 

. France, or any other country 
which may be invaded, against the 
enterprises ‘of Bonaparte and his 
adherents, his most Christian ma- 
jesty shall be specially invited to ac- 
cede hereunto; and, in the eyent 
of his majesty’s requiring the forces 
stipulated in the second article, to 
make known what assistance Cii- 
cumstances will allow him to bring 
forward in furtherance of the object 
of the present treaty.” 

SEPARATE ARTICLE, 

“As circumstances might pre- 
vent his majesty the kjng of the 
united kingdom of Great Britain 
and Ireland from keeping constant- 
ly in the field the number of troops 
specified. in the 2d article, it is 
agreed that his Britannic majesty 
shall have the option, either of fur- 
nishing his contingent in men, or of 
paying at the rate of thirty pounds 
sterling per annum for cach cavalry 
widier, and twenty pounds per an- 
num for each infantry soldier, that 
may be wanting to complete the 
number stipulated in the 2d ar- 
ucle,”” 

This treaty, of course, was sent 
over to Great Britain to be ratified; 
and at the same time that it was ra- 
tied, a declaration was annexed to 
ton the part of the prince regent, 
tothe effect that, as it was contrary 
to the principles of the British con- 
stitution to interfere with the in- 
ternal concerns of any nation, Bri- 
fain acceded to the treaty only so 
Beat related to the expulsion of 
pg ory the throne of 
te nat ud not mean to com- 

ontinue hostilities for the 

Purpose of forcing a sovereign on 
the French peopie, 

Re Pays petone ratified, and 

ation annexed, was 


sent back to Vienna; and it appears 
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from an official letter from the earl 
of Clancarty, the British ambas- 
sador there, that the views and m- 
tentions of the other allied powers 
were the same as those of Britam; 
for he expressly states, that “ the 


allies are at war for the purpose of 


obtaining some security for their 
own independence, and for the re- 
conquest of that pexce and perma- 
nent tranquillity for which the 
world has so iong panted, They 
are not even at war for the greater 
or less proportion of security which 
France can aflord them of future 
tranquillity, but because France, 
under its present chief, is unable te 
aiford them any security whatever. 

«Tn this war they do not desire 
to interfere with any legitimate 
right of the French people: they 
have no design to oppose the claim 
of that nation to choose their own 
form of government, or intention 
to trench in any respect upon their 
independence as a great and free 
people; but they do think they have 
aright, and that of the highest na- 
ture, to contend against the re-es- 
tablishment of an individual as the 
head of the French government, 
whose past conduct has invariably 
demonstrated that, in such a Sl- 
tuation, he will not suffer other na- 
tions to be at peace; whose restless 
ambition, whose thirst for foreign 
conquest, and whose disregard tor 
the rights and independence of other 
states, must expose the whole of Eu. 
rope to renewed scenes of plunder 
and devastation, 

“© However general the feelings 
of the sovereigns may be.in favour 
of the restoration of the king, they 
no otherwise seek to influence the 
proceedings of the French in the 
choice of this, or any other dynasty 
or form of government, than may 
be essential to the safety and per- 
manent tranquillity of the rest of 
Europe: 
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Europe: such reasonable security 
being afforded by France in this 
respect, as other states have a legi- 
timate right to claim in their own 
defence, their object will be satis- 
fied; and they shall joyfully return 
to that state of peace which will 
then, and then only, be open to 
them; and lay down those arms, 
which they have only taken up for 
the purpose of acquiring that tran- 
quillity so eagerly desired by them, 
on the part of their respective em- 
pires.”” 

We have been thus particular in 
noting the principle on which the 
allies entered on this new war 
against France, in order that we 
may be enabled hereafter to com- 

re their condict with their pro- 
essions, It will be observed that 
in the passage which we have 
quoted from lord Clancarty’s offi- 
cial letter, the allies declare that 
“they no otherwise seek to influence 
the proceedings of the French in 
the choice of any dynasty, or form 
of government, than may be es- 
sential to the safety and permanent 
tranquillity of the rest of Europe ;” 
thus leaving themselves free to in- 
fluence the French in favour of the 
Bourbon dynasty, provided they re- 
garded that dynasty as essential to 
the safety and permanent tranquil- 
lity of the rest of Europe. 

On the 4th of April, Bonaparte 
sent a circular letter to the allied 
monarchs: that which was sent to 
lord Castlereagh for the purpose of 
being laid before the prince regent 
Was transmitted to * rg where 
the congress deliberated on the 
overture, In this letter Caulincourt, 
in whose name it is written, begins 
by stating that France having been 
lamentably deceived in the hopes 
she had entertained from the Bour- 
bons, after some months of painful 
restraint, had by a universal and 
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spontaneous impulse declared, a 
her deliverer, the man from whom 
alone she can expect the Quarantes 
of her liberties and independenge, 
When this man appeared, the Bow, 
bon family quitted the territory of 
France, and not one drop of blood 
was shed for their defence, “ Bore 
upon the arms of his people, his 
majesty has traversed France from 
the pcint of the coast at which he 
at first touched the ground, as fer 
as the centre of his capital.” (Cay. 
lincourt then proceeds to announee 
that the first wish-otf his master is 

ace, to the duration of which hk 
ooks forward for the accomplish. 
ment of his noblest intentions: be 
no longer wishes for the trophies of 
vain ambition, With a disposition 
to respect the rights of other nm 
tions, he has the pleasing hope that 
those of the French nation will re 
main inviolate.—To this letter no 
answer was returned on the partof 
any of the allied powers. 

The congress at Vienna, however, 
in consequence of Bonaparte’s pub 
lishing his circular letter, deemed 
it proper to appoint a committee to 
examine whether, after the events 
that had passed since the returnal 
Napoleon Bonaparte to France, and 
in consequence of the documents 
published at Paris on the decle 
ration which the powers issued 
against him on the 13th of March, 
it would be necessary to proceed 
a new declaration. ‘The position 
laid down by Bonaparte, in rele 
rence to the declaration of the 130 
of March, were the following: 

«That that declaration, dit 
against Bonaparte at the | 
kis landing on the coast of Frases 
was without application now 
he had laid hold of the reins of g> 
vernment without open resistance; 
and that this fact sufficiently Pd 
ipg the wishes of the nation, he oe 
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pot only re-entered into possession 
of his old rights in regard to France, 
but that the question even of the 
itimacy of his government had 
ceased to be within the jurisdiction 
WeTS 5 
eo at by offering to ratify 
the treaty of Paris, he removed 
every ground of war against him. 

The committee of congress were 
specially charged to take into con- 
sideration— 

“}, Whether the position of Bo- 
mparte in regard to the powers 
of Europe has changed by the fact 
of his arrival at Paris, and. by the 
circumstances that accompanied the 
first success of his attempt on the 
throne of France; 

“2. Whether the offer to sanc- 
tion the treaty of Paris of the 31st 
of May 1814 can: determine the 

wers to adopt a system different 

m that which they announced in 
the declaration of the 13th of 
March ; 

“3. Whether it be necessary or 
proper to publish a new declaration 
to confirm or modify that of the 
13th of March ?” 

With respect to the first question, 
the committee came to this general 
conclusion, that the will of the 
French people is by no means sufi- 
cient to re-establish in a legal sense 
& government proscribed by solemn 
cogagemenuts which that very peo- 
pleentered into with all the powers 
of Europe; and that they cannot 
Under any pretext give validity, as 
against those powers, to the right of 
recalling to the throne him whose 
exclusion was a condition prelimi- 
Bary to every pacific arrangement 
ee the wish of the French 
ie even if it were fully ascer- 

» would not be the less null 
and of no effect in regard to Eu- 
rope, towards re-establishing a 
Power against which all Europe 
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has been in a state of permanent 
protest from the 93lst of March 
1814 to the 13th of March 18153 
and in this view the position of 
Bonaparte is precisely at this day 
what it was at those last-mentioned 
periods. 

With respect to the second ques- 
tion, the committee observe that 
the treaty of Paris was highly fa- 
vourable to France, but it was fa- 
vourable because France ayreed to 
give up Bonaparte: never, in treat. 
ing with him, would the allies have 
consented to the conditions which 
they granted to a government 
which, while offering to Europe a 
pledge of security and stability, ree 
lieved them from requiring from 
France the guarantees which they 
had demanded under its former go- 
vernment. This clause, the expul- 
sion of Bonaparte, and the consent 
of the French to the Bourbon dy- 
nasty, the committee observe, is 
inseparable from the treaty of Paris, 
—to abolish it, is to break the treaty: 
if therefore the return of Bonaparte 
is with the consent of the French 
nation, they, by this consent, in 
fact declare war against Europe 
for the state of peace did not exist 
between Europe and France, ex- 
cept by the treaty of Paris, and the 
treaty of Paris is incompatible with 
the power of Bonaparte. 

The committee next proceed to 
observe, that as the French nation, 
by again receiving Bonaparte, have 
in fact broken one of the most es- 
sential articles of the treaty of Paris, 
the question is no longer the main- 
tenance of that treaty, but the 
making it afresh; and with whom 
is it to be now entered into? The 
man who, in now offering to sance 
tion the treaty of Paris, pretends to 
substitute his guarantee for that of 


-a sovereign whose loyalty was 


without stain, and benevolence with- 
out 
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out measure, is the same who 
during fifteen years ravaged and 
laid waste the earth, to find means 
of satisfying his ambition; who sa- 
crificed millions of victims, and the 
happiness of an entire generauon, 
to asystem of conquests; whose 
truces, little worthy of the name of 
peace, have only rendered him more 
sive and more odious ; who, 
after having by mad enterprises 
tired fortune, armed all Europe 
against him, and exhausted all the 
means of France, was forced to 
abandon his projects and abdicated 
yer, to save some relics of ex. 
istence ; who, at the moment when 
the nations of Europe were giving 
themselves up to the hope of a du- 
rable tranquillity, meditated new 
catastrophes; and by a double pere- 
fidy towards the powers who had 
too generously spared him, and to- 
wards a government which he could 
not attack without the blackest trea- 
son, usurped a throne which he had 
renounced, and which he never oc- 
cupted except for the misery of 
France and the world. This man 
has no other guarantee to propose 
to Europe than his word. After 
the cruel experience of fifteen years, 
who would have the courage to 
uccept this guarantee? who could 
any longer respece the security 
which it could offer? 

The answer to the second ques- 
tion concludes in the jollowing ani- 
mated terms: . 

“ Peace with a government 
placed in such hands, and cor.:. 
posed of such elements, would only 
be A perpe tual state of uncertainty, 
anxiety, and danger. No power 
being able effectually to disarm, 
the people would enjoy none of the 
advant. ves ot a true peace ; they 
would be overwhelmed with ex- 
penses of all kinds; confidence not 
being able to establish itself any 


where, industry and commence 
would every where languish; 99. 
thing would be stable in politica 
relations: a sullen discontens would 
spread over all countries; and trom 
day to day, Europe in alarm woul 
expect a new explosion. The ». 
vereigns have certainly net miss. 
derstood the interest of their people, 
in judging that an open war, with 
all its inconveniences and all ity 
sacrifices, is preferable to such a 
state-of things, and the measure 
which they have adopted have me 
the general approbation. 

* The opinion of Europe on this 
great occasion is pronounced ing 
manner very positive and very $0 
lemn; never could the real sent. 
ments of nations have been mor 
accurately known and more faith 
fully interpreted than at a moment 
when the representatives of all the 
powers were assembled to console 
date the peace of the world.” 

With respect to the third quew 
tion, whether it is necessary to pub 
lish a new declaration, the com 
mittee remark that the preceding 
observations furnish the answer to 
this. It considers, 

“1. That the declaration of the 
18th of March was dictated to the 
powers by reasons of such evident 
justice and such deci-ive v eight, 
that none of the sophistries by 
which it is pretended to be attacked 
can at all affect ite 

“2. That these reasons remain 
in all their force ; and that the 
changes which have in fact occtf- 
red since the declaration of the 19th 
of Mareh, have produced no alte» 
ration in the position of Bonaparte 
and of France with regard to 
allies : 

“3, That the offer to ratify th 
treaty of Paris cannot on any a 
count alter the disposition 


allies. 
' «“ Therefore, 
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the committee is of 

? Lag rg would be useless to 
poblish a fresh declaration.” 

The allies being thus determined 
oo War, it was necessary that no 
time should be Jost in bringing their 
troops into the field. Most of the 
Rossians had already retired within 
he frontiers of Poland; the Prus- 
gans and Austrians also had re- 
tamed to their respective countries. 
But as the allies were deeply im- 

with the indispensable ne- 

cesity of the most prompt and vi- 
s measures, it was resolved, 

all the troops which they were 
twfernish, and even more than their 
s, should without the least 

y begin their march towards 
the irontiers of France. ‘The ple« 
of the campaign was similar to that 
which had been pursued with such 
success during the year 1814; that 
is, Trance was to be invaded in 
every direction. 

But the continental allies could 
not stir in this momentous affair 
unless Britain subsidized them most 
liberally. For this purpose, the chan- 
cellor of the exchequer proposed 
and carried with little opposition 
the renewal of the income-tax, and’ 
a lean to an almost unparalleled 
extent was also raised. 

Great Britain also entered into 
twelve treaties of accession, and 25 
Weaties of subsidy. By the treaty 
of accession with Baden, his Bri- 
amie Majesty engaged in his own 
name, and in that of his allies, not 
ee md down his arms without pars 
reularly taking into consideration 

en of the duke of Baden, 
to permit the political ex. 
istence of the duchy to be violated. 
Re “wal igs of accession were 
he dant 4 pee Hanover, 
the Nethons 4 joe g king 
dia’ § hand $, Portugal, Sar- 

watony, Switzerland, Wur- 
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temberg, and the princes and free 
towns of Germany. The treaties 
of subsidy were with the same 
powers, and by these Baden was 
to furnish 16,000 men, Bavaria 
60,000, Denmark 15,000, Hanover 
26,400, the grand duke of Hesse 
8000, Sardinia 15,000, Saxony 
8000, Wurtemberg 20,000, be- 
sides the troops to be furnished by 
the princes and free towns of Ger- 
many ; so that Great Britain had at 
her command upwards of 200,000 
troops. ‘They were to be paid at 
the rate of 1]/. 2s. per man, for the 
service of the year ending the 5th 
of April 1816. It is to be observed 
that this force is independent of the 
150,000 men which the four great 
allied powers, England, Russia, 
Austria, and Prussia engaged re- 
spectively to furnish. There was 
afterwards entered into a conven- 
tion of subsidies between Great 
Britain and Russia, by which the 
former engaged to pay the latter, 
under the head of additional sub- 
sidy, the sum of 416,666/, 

The activity in Britain in the em- 
barkation of troops was very great: 
and as the British forces were to 
protect the Netherlands, and to in- 
vade France from that quarter, they 
were speedily at their post. Of 
these troops, as well as of the forces 
of the king of the Netherlands, 
of Hanover, and of some of the 
German principalities, the duke of 
Wellington was appointed general : 
his grace’s head quarters were at 
Brussels, Further to the east, and 
so near the duke that they could 
support each other, was prince Blu- 
cher: he had under him the Prus- 
sian and Saxon troops; but the lat. 
ter, indignant at the fate of their 
king and country, having a per- 
sohal dislike to the Prussians, and 
probably instigated. by the French, 
soon mutinied, and evén made a 
daring 












































daring attempt on the life of Blu- 
cher, in which, however, they did 
not succeed. ‘This rendered it ab- 
solutely necessary to send away 
most of the Saxon troops, so that 
Blucher had only the Prussians 


inning of June the duke of Wel- 
fe eton was at the head of about 
80,000 troops; of which rather 
more than !alf were English, and 
the rest Dutch and Germans: of 
the English, perhaps, three-fourths 
were veteran troops, who had long 
served under his grace; the rest 
were comparatively raw troops, 
not accustomed to warfare or 
inured to fatigue. He had however 
with him a considerable portion of 
the horse guards, troops which hi- 
therto had been kept almost exclu- 


under his command. By the bee. 
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sively for show, but which, in th 
battle of Waterloo, proved thy 
they were real Britons and w 

of fighting under Wellington. The 
force under Blucher probably 
amounted to 120,000 men ; it com 
sisted of the best troops in the 
Prussian service, 

The Russians were on they 
march from Poland and their ow, 
country, and they were to enter 
France to the south-east of Bluchers 


that is, further up the Rhine; the: 


Austrians, &c. were to enter nearem 
Switzerland, The Austrians, hows 
ever, were too much occupied with 
watching Murat in Italy to afford 
any expectation that they would be 
able to assist the rest of the alliesia 
the first operations of the cam. 


paign. 





Bonaparte leaves Paris. 
AVING thus detailed the 


measures which were adopt- 
ed by the allies for the purpose of 
dethroning Bonaparte, it will now 
be proper to consider the means by 
which he expected to be able to de- 
fend and support himself. ‘These 
means were of two descriptions: In 
the Grst place he endeavoured to 
raise as large a military force as 
possible; and secondly, he used the 
most strentious means to rouse the 
people in his favour, so that they 
might be induced to act as they had 

at the commencement of the 
revolution. 






CHAPTER XVIII. 
Affairs of France from the Arrival of Bonaparte at Paris till his Departure 


for the Armies—Smell comparative Force which be was able to bring inte 
the Field—Remarts on this Point—Circumstances unfavourable to Bona 

te with respect to his Troops—bis Marshais—the People at large—Op- 
posed ly the Constitutionalisis— Report on the State of France— Aste Addie 
sionnel—Clamp de Mai— Proceedings of the Chamber of Representativir 


His ministers were undoubtedly 
men of great talents, and some of 
them men of great influence 
the people; they were Carnot, Cat 
lincourt, Fouché, and Maret. Le 
cien Bonaparte, also, who had be 
therto refused to acknowledge bis 
brother as emperor, or even @ 
dwell under his dominion, now & 
rived at Paris, ‘The collecting 
equipment of the armies wre com 
mitted to the care and talents of 
Carnot. By the Report which he 
published, the regular army com 
sisted of upwards of 300,000 mem 
It certainly is matter of ‘hat 
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were so few; the 
of prisoners restored to 
by the treaty of Paris, m 
1814, was at least equal to 
that, and Bonaparte, at the time 
when he abdicated the throne, had 
remaining about 80,000 men: so 
that when he returned from Elba 
there must have been nearly half a 
nillion of regular soldiers in France. 
How then did it happen that even 
by Carnot’s reckoning there were 
only about 300,000? It cannot be 
that the soldiers were un- 
ing to fight under Bonaparte, 
uoder that man whose return they 
had in fact brought about. 
This force, it is evident from the 
gatement which we have given of 
 theopposing force of the allies, was 
by no means adequate to the sup- 
we Bonaparte, even if France 
been tranquil and well dis- 


a ree him. But this was 
ar from being the case. In the 
West, particularly in La Vendee, 
the royalists were very numerous 
and daring; they were headed and 
encouraged by La Roche Jaqueline, 
of afamily long noted for fended to 
the revolution and attachment to 
the Bourbons. Against him it was 
ngcessary to send a large force: but 
twas of little avail; since the royal- 
its asin furmer years, knew how 
0 procrastinate the war by taking 
advantage of the natural strength 
country. In the south, too, 

the party * , Bourbons was 
j the white flag was flying at 

Bour x, Marseilles Toulon, &e, 
The royalists at Bourdeaux were en- 
couraged and animated by the pre- 
sence of the duchess of Angouléme, 
for 4 considerable time kept 
acon of that city, in spite of all 
- wold the Bonapartists. But 
i, ey where were in 
tg Sa aparte, the duchess 
1815, obliged to leave 
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France, and retire to England. 
Her husband also for some time 
headed_a strong royalist party in 
the south: but bemg at length 
abandoned by his troops, he enter- 
ed into a treaty with Bonaparte's 
general, and was permitted to leave 
the country. 

These. successes, however, dis- 
played rather the attachment of the 
troops than of the people to Bona- 
parte; and there was reason to be. 
lieve that, if he were unsuccessful, 
the inhabitants in the south would 
again rise in favour of the Bour- 
bons. At any rate, in the existing 
state of France it was in vain to 
look forward to that enthusiasm 
and fervour of zeai which animated 
all classes at the commencement of 
the revolution. 

There were other circumstances 
unfavourable to Bonaparte. In the 
first place, his want of success du- 
ring the campaigns of 1812, 1813, 
and 1814, had damped the attach- 
ment of the people towards him :— 
they had been attached to him in 
spite of his tyranny, in spite of the 
constant wars in which he had in- 
volved them, because he had raised 
France to a higher pitch of glory, 
and a higher rank among the na- 
tions of Europe, than she had ever 
enjoyed before. But Bonaparte’s 
return was about to involve them 
in a war from which all they could 
hope would be, that the allies would 
be -repulsed in their attack on 
France: they could look forward 
to no positive glory, they could not 
expect that even Bonaparte was 
able te restore the fame and ter 
ritories which France possessed at 
the beginning of the Russian cam- 
paign. 

But the people of Francé were 
indisposed towards Bonaparte not 
merely on this negative accoutt, 
bus also because by his- return 

U their 
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their country would again become 
the scene of war. In the height of 
their enthusiasm in the year 1792, 
any attempt toWeprive them of a 
sovereign, even though that sove- 
reign had not been the object of 
their general choice, would in all 
probability have roused them in his 
defence: but those days were gone 
by. Inthe room of enthusiasm, cold 
calculation of the calamities of war 
had taken possession of their minds; 
and they regarded the allies not so 
much as making war against them, 
as against Bonaparte. 

In the second place, Bonaparte 
could not avail himself in the ap- 

roaching war of those services of 
bis meee A to which he had been 
accustomed, Some of them had left 
France with the king: of those who 
remained in France, some kept 
aloof from Paris; and in the others 
who did offer their services he 
could place litle or no confidence. 
What confidence could he plice m 
Soult, who had been minister of 
war under Louis, even though he 
knew that at that very period he 
was intriguing with himself? Of 
Ney he could not entertain a much 
higher opinion. 

But these were not, the only dif- 
ficuhties to which Bonaparte was 
now exposed. We have already 
shown that it is highly probable 
that the constitutionalists, as they 
called themselves, were privy to the 
return of Bonaparte; and that they 
intended to make use of him as an 
instrument in their hands to drive 
veut the Bourbons, and to defend 
France against the allies; but did 
not intend that he should resume 
the despotic power which he had 
before possessed. Bonaparte will- 
ingly promised that he would ad- 
hereto their plans; he even protess- 
ed that his principles were changed, 
that he no longer was desirous of 


conquest or of despotic power, The 
former profession was made jg 


order to blind the allies, and g 
induce them to permit him tom 
main quietly on the throne of 
France: the latter profession wa 
made in order that he might 
well with the constitutionalists a5 
long as they could be of service ty 
him; and that, if possible, he m 
substitute in the minds of the 
at large an attachment towank 
himself, as the champion of liberty, 
instead of that attachment which, 
in tne days of his prosperity, they 
had felt towards him as the hero gf 
France, We shall afterwards have 
occasion to point out the instances 
of perplexity and difficulty in which 
he was involved in consequence of 
the constitutionalists acting in op 
position to his measures and views, 
as well as the attempts which thos 
persons made, during this shorts 
cond reign of Bonaparte, to insil 
the principles of freedom into th 
constitution of France. At present 
it may be proper to say a few words 
with respect to the alleged change 
in the sentiments and feelings a 
Bonaparte. ; 

It is alleged that on his retum 
from Elba he was quite a new mat; 
—that the love of conquest and 


military glory, that all schemesand 


wishes of ambition were completely 
banished from his mind; and tht 
he was sincerely desirous of ruling 
over France on principles of liberty, 
and of keeping himselt clear from 
all wars of offence. Now it se 
dent that, before we can be calieé 
upon to believe in this change * 
must have most clear and |! 

table proof: for let us reflect ® 
what we are called upon to behere; 
—that Bonaparte, a mamwho 
his very youth was bred in Oe 
midst of military life, shou alla 
once lose lis love for that . 
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him and the habits which it oc- 
rage 

n at the hea 
yy yan nation, during all 
ebich period he he been per 

ing to extend his power, an 
had yed most certain proofs 
chat his ambitious and tyrannical 
ite only grew with what it 
£4 npoa—that this man should all 
st once cease to be ambitious; that 
who even during his 
damers in. 1812, 1813, and 314, 
could not bring himself to be either 
moderate in his desires or sincere 
ia his professions, should now be. 
come moderate and sincere. And 
al this we are called upon to be- 
lieve, merely because he had spent 
afew months in the isle of Elba, 
during which he was constantly 
meeiving accounts from France, 
calculated to cherish his hopes and 
keep alive his former feelings and 
habits; while those hopes, feelings, 
and habits, must have been stimu- 
into most active life by, his 
wooderfal march from Cannes to 
Paris, But why are we called 
upon to believe in this extraordi- 
haty change? why are we called 
upon to set aside all our experience 
it human nature, and to bclicve 
parte an exception to the ye- 
rule—that long-tormed habits 
ae not quickly or easily changed ? 
¥ because he professed that 
was changed; because he ex- 
eget awish to live at peace, and 
F epermmation to govern the 
dete according to a free con- 
+ But did he never before 
clare that peace was his darling 
° the wey time that he was 

War i 

mas neg wae? And with respect 
to his professions, was su- 
to his love of peace, was 
WA constrained to profess that, 
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in consequence of the circumstances 
in which he was placed. 

The struggle between him and 
the constitutionalists we shall now 
proceed to state. Where he yielded 
to them we may conclude he was in- 
fluenced by the hope that they would 
assist him in rousing the people to 
resist the allies ; and they also hoped, 
by giving the nation a free constitu. 
tion, they would hold out to them an 
object for which they would fight. 

It was the object of all parties in 
France, except the royalists, at first 
to misrepresent the intentions of 
the allies. For this purpose England 
had been held out as favourable to 
the escape of Bonaparte, and Au- 
stria as about to sanction and ap- 
prove it, by permitting the return 
of theempress Maria Louisa. In 
conformity with the same plan, the 
declaration of the allies of the 13th 
of March was concealed as long as 
possible from the French people. 
At length, however, as there were 
no hopes of peace, it became neces 
sary to rouse and prepare the 
French for war; and this was to 
be done by persuading them, in 
the first place that Bonaparte was 
sincere in his professions of a peace- 
able and unambitious disposition ; 
and secondly, by giving them rea- 
son to believe that, though the allies 
professed to be about to make war 
only against him, yet their object 
and wish was to dismember France, 
and to impose on her a sovereign 
against the wishes of her people. 

To accomplish these purposes, 
every measure was adopted that 
was likely to have any favourable 
effect on the French nation. About 
the middle of April a very long 
and elaborate report was laid before 
the emperor. This report began by 
admitting the alarming fact, thata 
confederacy against France was 

U2 forming 
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forming in Europe; and in order to 

ove that this confederacy was un- 
ust, because directed against a 
man whom France had re-chosen 
for her sovereign in the most un- 
equivocal manner, the report pro- 
ceeded to detail the particulars of 
Bonaparte’s march from Cannes to 
Paris. And certainly it was of such 
a character as might easily have 
been pointed to, as establishing his 
claim to the throne, grounded on 
the people’s dislike, or at least in- 
difference, to the Bourbons, and 
their choice of him. 

Caulincourt, by whom the report 
was drawn wp, next adverted to 
the circular letter which he had 
sent to the sovereigns of Europe, 
announcing Bonaparte’s return and 
resumption of the sovereignty, and 
his anxious desire to preserve the 
peace of Paris; and also to the let- 
ter which Bonaparte himself had 
written to those sovereigns. ‘The 
measures which were taken to pre- 
vent the messengers who had the 
care of these letters from reaching 
their respective destinations are 
then censured in strong language, 
as contrary to the laws and usages 
of all nations. Being thus deprived 
ot official communication, the mi- 
nister of France had no other means 
than the public acts of foreign go- 
vernments of judging of their inten- 
tions.—Caulincourt. then proceeds 
to enumerate those acts, which in- 
dicated a hostile intention, and the 
probable + pers of war. The 
message of the prince regent to the 
Briti tore oe was of this na- 
ture and description. In referring 
to this message, and the ground on 
which the prince declared that it 
would be necessary to go to war 
with France, Caulincourt adverts 
to the revolution in 1688, and en- 
deavours to point out @ similarity 


between the events of that 
and what was passing in Frang. 
Austria is next adverted to; and he 
hostile intentions are inferred from 
the circumstance of the militia hay. 
ing been recalled, the openi 
new loan, and the fall in the cred 
of her paper money. With resperr 
to Murat king of Naples, what § 
said in this report is sufficient » 
prove that at this time Bo 
was uncertain how he would aq, 
thouch he was rather apprehensive 
that he would join the Mies Th 
movements of Prussia were m 
doubtedly indicative of hostility, 
Sardinia, entirely in the power ¢ 
England, had already permitted 
English troops in her territory t 
commit hostile acts on the fronties 
of France. Even Spain had roux 
from the habitual lethargy of be 
government, and, upon the & 
mand of the duke and duches 
Angouléme, had begun to mard 
an army towards the Pyrenees, 
In the Netherlands immense num 
bers of troops were assembling, an 
in such a position as could lear 


«no doubt that an attack on Frane 


from this quarter was meditated. 
With respect to Russia, her hostik 
intentions were sufficiently ape 
rent, not: only from her 
joined in the declaration of thel8 
of March, but also from her having 
stopt the return of the French pe 
soners, which, by the treaty of 
Paris, she was bound to restoft. 
Having thus dwelt upon the 
hostile aspect of the whole of Be 
rope, Catilincourt proceeds to & 
clare, that it is against Fras 
that these armaments are 
though the allies named Bouapatt 
as alone in the way of peact:® 
could not be against the 
he infers, because he had 


them terms the mest ® 
peace on terms the meaty 
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parable; it must be against the 
French , since they, by re- 
ceiving with such gene- 
a good-will and affection, had, in 
fact, identified themselves with him.’ 
“To fight, in order to re-establish 
the Bourbons once more, would be 
to declare war on the whole French 
ion.” If the people of 
France ure attached to them, why 
Gd they not rally round them when 
Bonaparte landed ? why did they 
sat stop his progress? why did the 
Bourbons gee “re ae from 
i, and England, and Ger- 
many, and not from France her- 
elf, if France wished their return? 
Caulincourt concludes the report 
by stating, that in circumstances so 
important as those in which France 
wasthen placed,—anxiousfor peace, 
having done nothing to provoke 
ee war, and yet threatened 
thalmost immediate war,—it be-* 
came absolutely necessary to prepare 
for the worst, and to take those mea- 
sures which the preservation of her 
rights, the safety of her territory, 
and the defence of her national ho- 
nour, Ought to dictate to France, 
Besides this report of Caulincourt, 
there was read, at the council of 
misters, the report of the com- 
mittee of presidents of the council 
of state, This report related prin- 
say to the declaration of the al- 
bes the 13th = March; and its 
are, i the first place, to 
evar this declaration setelvheo the 
rench plenipotentiaries at Vienna, 
of, m other words, to Talleyrand ; 
and in the second place, to prove that 
ae ought not to be repre- 
yo m the character in which he 
"* a ha that declaration. 
t is singular that, though Brae: 
ae unelf, when he first landed 
sly vy ustihed his proceedings 
ground that France 
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wished him again, because. they 
were tired and disgusted with the 
Bourbons, yet in this report Bo- 
naparte’s invasion of France is 
justified on other grounds. Before, 
however, proceeding to this justifi- 
cation, the report adverts to the 
punishment which the allies threat- 
ened to inflict on Bonaparte; and 
fais, it is concluded, was contrary 
to the usages of nations. By the 
treaty df Fontainbleau, Bonaparte 
was acknowledged to be a sove- 
reign and independent prince: even 
granting then that he broke that 
treaty first, by invading France, 
the mere violation of a treaty ought 
not to have placed him beyond the 
protection of the laws. In all other 
cases, when a treaty was violated, 
the worst consequence that follow- 
ed, was a declaration of regular 
hostilities against the sovereign who 
broke it. But the report proceeds 
to contend, that the violation of the 
treaty of Fontainbleau was first 
made by the allied powers, by pre- 
venting the empress and her son 
from visiting Bonaparte in Elba; 
by the Bourbons authorizing or 
permitting bands of assassins to be 
organized in France for the purpose 
of attacking his life; by depriving 
the empress of those duchies in Italy 
which had been guarantied to her 
by all the allies; and, lastly, by 
not paying to Bonaparte or his fa- 
mily thé sums which, by treaty, 
they were to receive. 

The report, having thus endeae 
voured to prove that Bonaparte 
was justified in his invasion of 
France, proceeds to prove that the 
French people had a right to dise 
card the Bourbons. France had 
been treated by them like a revolted 
country re-conquered by the arms 
of its ancient masters, and subject- 
ed anew to a feudal dominion, -The 


violations of the charter by Louis, 
U 3 to 
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to which we have already adverted, 
are then dwelt upon, The conclu- 
sion of this report was in a strain 
well calculated to animate and 
rouse the people of France, if they 
had not oi worn out by such a 
long continuance of revolutionary 
changes and movements, and more 
anxious for peace and tranquillity, 
than for glory, or even political 
liberty. 

“Tt was under such circumstances 
that the emperor Napoleon quitted 
the isle of Elba: such were the mo- 
tives of the determination which he 
took, and rot the consideration of 
his personal interests, so weak with 
him, compared with the interests 
of the nation to which he has con- 
secrated his existence. 

“ He did not bring war into the 
bosom of France: on the contrary, 
he extinguished the war which the 
proprietors of national property, 
forming four-fifths of French land- 
holders, would have been compelled 
to make on their spoilers; the war 
which the ciluzens, oppressed, de- 
graded, humiliated by nobles, 
would have been compelled to de- 
clare against their oppressors; the 
war which Protestants, Jews, men 
of various religions, would have 
been compelled to sustain against 
their persecutors. 

“ He came to deliver France, and 
was received as a deliverer. 

“He arrived almost alone; he 
traversed 220 leagues without op- 
position, without combats, and re- 
sumed without resistance, amidst 
the capital and the acclamations of 
an immense majority of the citizens, 
the throne deserted by the Bourbons, 
who, in the army, in their house- 
hold, among the national guards, 
were unable to arm an individual 
to attempt to maintain them there, 

“And yet, replaced at the head 
of the nation which had already 
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chosen him thrice, which has ; ¢ 
designated him a fourth time by the 
recepgion it gave him in bis rapid 
and triumphant march and arrival, 
—of that nation by which and forth 
interest of which he means tore 
—what is the wish of Napoleon? 
“That which the French 
wish—the independence of Franee, 
internal peace, peace with all me. 
tions, the execution of the treaty 
Paris of the 30th of May 1814, 
«What is there then changed ia 
the state of Europe, and in the 
of repose it had promised itself? 
what voice is raised to demand 
that succour which, according to 
the declaration, should be only 
given when claimed? 

“There has been nothing changed, 
—should the allied powers return, 
as we are bound to expect they wil, 
to just and moderate sentiments— 
if they admit that the existence of 
France in a respectable and inde 
pendent situation, as far removed 
trom conguering as from being com 
quered, from dommating as 
being enslaved, is necessary to the 
balance of great kingdoms, and 
the security of stall states. 

“There has been nothing changed, 
—if, respecting the rights ofa great 
nation which wishes to respect the 
rights of all others, which, proud 
and generous, has been lowered, 
but never debased, it be left tor 
sume a monarch, and to give itself 
a constitution and laws suited tom 
mannefs, its interests, its habits, 
and its new wants. 

“ There is nothing chanzed—if, 
not attempting to compel France 
to resume a dynasty which it 
longer wishes, feudal chains which 
it has broken, and: to submit ® 
seignorial and ecclesiastical claims 
from which it has been liberated, & 
is not wished to impose upon # 
laws, to intermeddle with its mtr 
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ral affairs, to assign it a form of 
‘ye it masters in 
government, to give it mas 


oar to the interests or the 
passions of its neighbours, 
« There isnothing changed,—‘f, 


while France is occupied in pre- 
paring the new social compact 
which shall guaranty the liberty of 
its citizens, the triumph of the h- 
heral ideas which prevail in Europe, 
and can no longer be stifled, it be 
not forced to withdraw itself, in 
order to combat, from those pacific 
meditations and means of internal 

ity to which the people and 
their head wish to devote them- 
selves in happy accordance. 

“There has been nothing changed, 
=—if, when the French nation asks 
oly to remain at peace with all 
Europe, an unjust coalition do not 
compel it, as it did in 1792, to de- 
fend its will and its rights, its inde- 
pendence, and the sovereign of its 


As Bonaparte was now com- 
pletely in the hands of those who 
themselves constitutionalists, 

and as it was their decided and de- 
dared object to regard him solely 
asalimited sovereign, and to oblige 
him to grant such changes in the 
constitution as should render it 
more free and popular, he very 
son after his azrival at Paris pro- 
mised an acte additionnel to the con- 
sutution of the empire. The con- 
aitutionalists wished that this act 
d originate, not with the em- 
peror, but with the people: but to 
parte would not agree, 

tn fact, they found him not nearly 
© disposed to limit his own ower 
a he had declared he bed 5 be, 
and as they hoped and demanded: 
a hostilities were inevitable, 
gr mg obliged to yield a little to 
va : =. shes that they 

O without him; and the 
Gusted afterwards, when he had 
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served their purposes by conquer- 
ing-and repelling the allies, that 
they should be able to keep his au- 
thority within safe and legitimate 
bounds. 

On the 23d.of April the acte ad- 
ditionnel was published, In the pree 
amble to this act Bonaparte com- 
mences by a most deliberate and 
palpable falsehood, declaring that 
ever since he held the chief power 
in France, his favourite object had 
been to improve the constitutional 
forms according to the wants and 
desires of the nation. He next pro- 
ceeds to gloss over his ambitious 
projects, by declaring that it had 
been his object to “organize a grand 
federative European system, oon- 
formable to the spirit of the age, 
and favourable to the progress of 
civilization :” this latter object, he 
acknowledges, had prevented him 
from attending so particularly as 
he ought to have done to the protec- 
tion of the liberty of the citizens. 
As, however, he had now given up 
his foreign projects, his only ob- 
ject was to increase the prosperity 
of France by the confirmation of 
public liberty. For this purpose 
the acte additionnel was formed, con- 
taining a series of arrangements, 
“combining the highest degree of 
political liberty ad individual se- 
curity with the force and centrali- 
zation necessary for causing the in- 
dependence of the French people to 
be respected by foreigners, and to 
the dignity of the crown,” 

This acte additionnel consists of 
five titles, and of G7 articles, The 
most importatt we shall enumerate, 
as pointing out what were the prin- 
ciples and objecis of the constitu- 
tionalists. | 

The legislative power was to be 
exercised by the emperor and the 
two chambers. ‘The first cham- 
ber, called the Chamber of Peers, 
U4 was 
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was to be hereditary ; the number 
unlimited, and chosen by the em- 
peror. The second chamber, called 
that of Representatives, to be chosen 
by the people ; its members 629, to 
receive for travelling expenses, and, 
during the session, the pay decreed 
by the constituent assembly; in- 
definitely re-eligible ; a new elec- 
tion to take place every five years. 
The emperor’s ministers to sit and 
debate, but to have no vote as 
such. The sittings to be public. 
The emperor may prorogue, ad- 
journ, and dissolve the chambers. 
Government to propose laws ; the 
chambers may amend them. 

The second title relates to elec- 


toral colleges, and the mode of 


election. Under this title very few 
alterations are made in the original 
constitution; the most important 
is, that manufacturing and com- 
mercial industry and property shail 
have special representatives. 

The third title relates to taxation. 
The general direct tax is to be voted 
only for one year; indirect taxes 
may be voted for several years. No 
tax can be levied, no loan made, 
and no men raised for the army, but 
in virtue of a law. No proposition 
on these subjects can be made but 
to the chamber of representatives, 

The fourth title relates to mini- 
sters, and to the doctrine of respon- 
sibility. Every act of government is 
to be countersigned by a minister: 
the ministers are to be responsible 
for acts of government signed by 
them, as well as for the erccution 
of the laws; they may be accused 
by the chamber of representatives, 
and tried by their peers. 

_ The fifth title relates to the judi- 
cial power. All the judges are to 
be appointed by the emperor; but 
trom the moment of their appoint. 
ment they are irremoveable, and 
tur life. The institution of juries 


is continued; the discussions oq 
criminal trials are to he public ; 
military offences alone are to be 
tried by military tribunals; the eg. 
peror has the right of pardon, 

The sixth ule relaes to the 
tights of citizens. Frenchmen ap 
equal in the eye of the law, whethe 
for contribution to taxes, or fe 
admission to civil and military em 
ployments. No one can be with 
drawn from the judges appointed 
to him by law. No one can be 
prosecuted, arrested, detained, op 
exiled, but in cases provided for by 
law, and according to the preset. 
bed forms. Liberty of worship is 
ruarantied to all, Every citizen 
a a tight to print and publish his 
thoughts, on signing them, without 
any previous censorship ; liable, at 
the same time, after publication, 
to legal responsibility by trial by 
jury. The right of petitioning is 
secured to all the citizens. 

The 67th or last article is to 
this effect:—The French people 
moreover, declares that, in the de. 
legation which it has made and 
makes of its powers, it has nat 
meant, and docs not mean to givea 
right to propose the reinstatement 
of the Bourbons or any prince of 
that family on the throne, even m 
case of the extinction of the impe 
rial dynasty; nor the right of re 
establishing either the ancient fev 
dal nobility, or the feudal aud seige 
norial rights and titles, or any pri- 
vileged or predominant religion; 
nor the power to alter the irrevota- 
bility of the sale of the national de 
mains. It formally interdicts @ 
the government, the chambers 
the citizens, all propositions on that 
subject. 

This acte additionnel calls for some 
remarks, even though its existence 
was merely ephemeral. In the first 
place, if it were really a free com 
suituues 
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. ‘on which it meant to guaran- 
ry, how came it that it was grant- 
aby Bonaparte? It ought rather 
wo hare been made the condition on 
which he was permitted again to 
male over France. In the second 
ace, the 67th article is unintelli- 
sible: the French people interdicts 
tw» the citizens all proposinons on 
the subject of the restoration of the 
Bourbons, &e.; but assuredly, if 
the French nation at any future 
time preferred the Bourbons, this 
act could not bind them not to ree 
call them. 

Setting aside these objections, 
however, there is, it must be ad- 
mitted, much to approve in the acte 
sddtionnel; particularly in the last 
title, which relates to the rights of 
ctizens. The political doctrines 
which it embrages, and the political 
ad civil liberty which it aims at 
establishing, are much more practi- 
calandsound than any which the nu- 
merous former constitutions of the 
French exhibit. It has all the ap- 
pearance of having been the work 
amen of cool heads and rational 
and sober views ; and there is no 
doubt that, if the principles of this 
at had been carried into prac- 
te, t would have secured to the 
“erg tation a large portion of 

y, 
But it may well be doubted 
this constitution would 
ever have been any thing more 
than adead letter. ‘I'hat Benaparte 
could not have been regenerated ; 
that he most sill have retained his 

Wary and ambitious principles, 
2 views, we have al. 
be hod mpted to prove. If then 
: victorious in the strug- 
Bie, would he not have broken this 
eae ow would not the 
fatal haa » again roused to the 
heed of glory and conquest, 

his tyranny, or oyer- 
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looked it in the splendour of his 
achievements? 

As Bonaparte was anxious by 
every possible mode to form a fae 
vourable contrast between his con- 
duct and that of Louis, one of the 
first acts of his restored government 
was to abolish the slave-trade,—Inu 
our former volume we adveried to 
the culpable neglect of lord Case 
tlereagh in not making a point, in 
his negotiations with Louis, that it 
should be instantly abolished. The 
excuse for the delay was, that the 
French people would have been ill 
pleased if the immediate abolition 
had taken place: yet Bonaparte, 
though not firmly seated on the 
throne, abolished it;—and would he 
have acted so, unless he were cere 
tain that thus he would increase his 
popularity ? 

The Trench nation have long 
been almost proverbially famous 
for their fondness for show and 
spectacle, The greatest favour cons 
ferred upon them would lose half 
its value, and would be but ill re- 
ceived, if it were conferred in 2 
plain and simple manner. ‘This na- 
tional fajling Bonaparte and his mi- 
nisters were determined to indul 
and to take advantage of. In the 
time of Charlemagne, whom he was 
fond of imitating, and in the reigns 
of other early French monarchs, 
assemblies of deputies from the 
people had taken place, sometimes 
once and sometimes twice a year. 
The place néar Paris where these 
deputies assembled still retained 
the name of the Champ de Mars, 
from the month in which they 
me¢st generally took place, In 
qider that the approbation. of the 
nation might be given to the acl 
additionne’l, it was determined te 
have an assembly of this descrip- 
tion; but the month of May was 
fixed upon instead of March. 

Great 
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Great preparations were made 
for this assembly, and great expec- 
tations were entertained, - pend 
regarding its splendour, but also 
trom the tadication it would afford 
of the public spirit, and attachment 
to Bonaparte. Unforeseen circum- 
stances, however, delayed it longer 
than was expected or intended, so 
that-it did not take place till the 
last day of May. 

On that day ev thing was 
done that could render the spec- 
tacle solemn and imposing: and 
though from the most authentic 
accounts the number of real depu- 
ties from the departments was ex- 
tremely small, yet the tout ensemble 
was grand, and such as must have 
answered in some degree the real 
object which Bonaparte had in 
view. “Every thing that could 
interest and elevate the soul :—the 
prayers of religion ;—the compact 
of a great people with their sove- 
reign ;—France represented by the 
flower of her citizens, agriculturists, 
merchants, magistrates, and war- 
viors, collected round the throne,— 
an immense population covering 
the Champ de Mars, and joining in 
vows for the great object of that 
magnificent ceremony ;—all excited 
the most ardent enthusiasm of which 
the most memorable epochs have 
left us the recollection.” Such is 
the language in which this spec- 
tacle is described in the official pa- 
ue of the French government. 

ut even granting that this were a 
fair and unexaggerated description, 
what could be inferred from it re- 

ting the views or feelings of 

e French people? How oftwn 
had they before, during the revolun 
tion, displayed devotion and enthu- 
siasm at least equal to that which 
—— now represented to feel! 

. ¢ emperor’s throne was erected 
in the front of the military school, 

































and in the centre of a vast semigp, 
cular inclosure, two thirds of which 
formed cn the right and left 
amphitheatres, in which 15000 pe. 
sons were seated. The other thy 
in front of the throne was 
An altar was erected in the mié¢ 
die: further on, and about one hes. 
dred toisés distant, was another 
throne, which overlooked the Champ 
de Mars. 

After mass had been celebrated, 
the members of the central 
tion of the electoral colleges ad. 
vanced to the foot of the throne; 
and one of them p:onounced an ad- 
dress to Bonaparte in the namea 
the French people. This addres 
was in the Les) style of French 
harangues; florid in lan : 
bonstfal in promises and eal 
professing the wtmost devotion to 
the emperor ; and exaggerating the 
resources and means of France t 
oppose the allies. 

Immediately after this addres, 
the result of the votes was proclaim 
ed, by which the additional act 
the constitutions of the empire wa 
declared to be accepted a|most um 
nimously,—the number of negative 
votes being only 4206. Bonaparte 
then ened the act, and afterwards 
addressed the deputies in the fol 
lowing terms :— 

‘«« Gentlemen, electors of colleges 
of department, and arrondissemem; 

« Gentlemen, deputies from the 
army and navy to the Champ @ 
Mai ;— 

“Emperor, consul, soldier, 1 
hold every thing from the p 
In prosperity, m adversity, ™ 
field of battle, in council, 0a 
throne, in exile, France has bem 
the sole and constant object of my 
thoughts and actions. 

« Like that king of Athens, I 
crificed myself for my eg 
the hope of witnessing we 
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tion of the promise given to gua- 
ranty to France her natural integri- 
b, her honours, and her rights. 

# Indignation on beholding those 
aacred rights, acquired by twenty- 
Sve years of victory, slighted and 
lost for ever; the cry ot insulted 
French honour, the wishes of the 
sation, have brought me back to 
that throne which is dear to me, 
because it isthe palladium of the in- 

dence, of the honour, and the 
rights of the people. 

“Frenchmen, in my progress 
amidst the public joy through the 
different provinces of the empire to 
my capital, I had every reason to 
reckon upon a long peace ; nations 
are hound by the treaties conclud- 
ed by their governments, whatever 
they may be. 

“My thoughts were tien wholly 

with the means of found- 
ing our liberty by a constitution 
agreeable to the wishes and the in- 
terests of the people. I convoked 
the Champ de Mai, 

“I was soon apprised that the 
princes who have violated all prin- 
ciples, who have wounded the pub- 
lc opinion and the dearest interests 

s many nations, designed to 
make war upon us. They have it 
® contemplation to increase the 
mgdom of the Netherlands, to 
ve it for barriers all our northern 

ber fortresses, and to make u 

quarrels which still divide them, 
by sharing among themselves Lor- 
rane and Alsace. 


“Tt was necessar 
to prepare for 


“However, before personally ex- 
pesng myself to the risk of battles, 
y: bape care was to give without 

Y 4 constitution to the nation. 

whiny has accepted the act 
uF presented to it. 

renchmen, when we have re- 

Unjust aggressions, and 

ope shall be cotirinced of what 
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is due to the rights and the inde. 
pendence of 28 millions of French, 
a solemn law, enacted according to 
the forms prescribed by the Consti- 
tutional Act, shall combine the dif- 
ferent dispositions of our constitu- 
tions that are now scattered. 

“Frenchmen, you are about to 
return into your departments, Tell 
the citizens, that circumstances are 
arduous !!!—that with union,.ener- 
gy, and perseverance, we shall come 
olf victorious, from that struggle of 
a great people with its oppressors ; 
that future generations will severely 
scrutinize our condnct; that a na- 
tion has lost every thing when it 
has lost its independence. Tell 
them, that the foreign kings whom 
I raised to the throne, or who are 
indebted to me for the preservation 
of their crowns; who all, in the 
time of my prosperity, courted my 
alliance and the protection of the 
French people, are now aiming all 
their blows at my person. If I did 
not see that it is against the coun. 
try that they are really directed, I 
would place at their disposal this 
life against which they manifest 
such animosity. But teil the citi- 
zens also, that while the French 
shall retain for me the sentiments 
of love of which they give me so 
many proofs, this rage of our ene- 
mies will be impotent. 

“Frenchmen, my will is that of 
the people ;'my rights ure its rights; 
my honour, my glory, my happi- 
ness can never be distinct from the 
honour, the glory, and the happi- 
ness of France,” 

After this address, Bonaparte 
took the oath in these terms: “I 
swear to observe the constitutions 
of the empire, and to cause them to 
be observed.” 

This spectacle was finished by the 
emperor’s giving theeagles tothe sol- 
diers of the national guards, and to 


the soldiers of the imperial guard. 
Soon 
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Soon after the opening of the 
chamber of representatives, it was 
abundantly evident that they were 
actuated by a very different spirit 
from what had ever before appear- 
ed among them during the former 
reign of Bonaparte; and that, in 
fact, they regarded him only in the 
light of the chief magistrate of the 
state, whom they were not bound 
to obe «, or even respect, except in so 
far as he conscientiously ee ea 
the duties of his office. In the sit- 
ting of the 4th of June this spirit 
was Grst made manifest: the cham- 
ber of representatives had intimated 
to Bonaparte their wish to have the 
official list of the chamber of peers: 
to this expressed wish an official 
answer was sent from the minister 
of the interior, signifying that the 
list of the peers would not be pub- 
lished till after the regular opening 
of the session : upon this a member 
rose with warmth, and proposed 
that the chamber, in reply to this 
letter, should declare that it would 
not constitute itself till the list was 
communicated. This, however, 
was over-ruled; and the chamber 
proceeded to the election of a presi- 
dent. The count Lanjuinais was 
chosen: several votes were given 
for La Fayette.—The election of 
Lanjuinais proved that there was a 
bold and popular spirit in the cham. 
ber; since he on more than one 
occasion had opposed the former 
despotism of Bonaparte, and was 
well known asa real friend to prac- 
ticable liberty. 

In the sitting of the following 
day, the chamber of representatives 
again displayed a spirit and tone 
by no means in unison with the 
feelings and habits of Bonaparte. 
The provisional president having 
announced that he had acquainted 
the emperor with the nomination of 
count Lanjuinais, and asked his ma- 
jessy if he had any thing tocommu- 





nicate,—to which the answer 
that when he wrote to the cham. 
berlain on duty he would make 
known his decision,—strong dj 
probation was expressed at the idea 
of Bonaparte communicating with 
the representatives through the 
medium of his chamberlain, , 

Norwere the representativesmor 
disposed to flatter the army. Qn 
the motion of Carnot, that to add 
to the glory and enthusiasm of the 
armies the chamber should decree 
that they had deserved well of their 
country, strong Opposition to it was 
manifest; and a motion for ad 
jyournment was carried, on the 
ground that hitherto they had neg 
done any thing to deserve thanks 
But the feelings of the chamber of 
representatives towards Bonaparte 
were marked in a still more decided 
manner in the sitting of the 8th of 
June, Felix Lepelietier rose and 
stated, that he was about to propos 
an act of national equity and jus 
tice, 

.M. Felix Lepelletier.— “TI am 
about to propdse an act of na 
tional equity and justice. Thereis 
not one of us but considers the I@ 
of March as the day of the salta 
tion of the country. In vain the 
monarchs of Europe pretend 
change our sentiments, as if a nation 
were not its own master. Dut, gete 
tlemen, before the departure of the 
emperor, you will assure him, that 
you will unite all your efforts, all 
those of the French people, to his 
generous exertions for the salvation 
of the country; and since adule 
tion and flattery have decreed toa 
prince, who was neither invited nor 
expected by the French nation, the 
fair title of The Desired, do not you 
think—[ murmurs ]—do not yoo 
think it but just to decree also 4 
tle to the man, who almost without 
means, confiding in the sentiments 
of the nation, landed alone on 
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March to rescue us from sla- 
eb the feudalsystem? I de- 


re, that you declare 
him The Saviour of the Country. 
{Cries from all quarters for the or- 
der of the day.J—I demand that at 
the same time you publish an ad- 
dress to the French people.” [ Here 
the uproar became so violent, that 
the president wus obliged to ring 
bis bell several times. 

M, Dupin.—“ Yes, you are here 
to preserve, to assist our legitimate 
emperor, by all the means in your 

; but would you suffer the 

breath of flattery to find 

us way already within these walls?” 
(Continued uproar. ] 

The President.—“ Though the 
asembly manifests a desire to 
aveid the discussion of the proposal 
that has been just made, I am oblig- 
ed to put it to the vote.” 

On this the whole assembly rose 
to pass to the order of the day. 

From what we have related re- 
ee eres oftbechan. 

of representatives, it is evident 
that they were strongly opposed to 
Bonaparte’stesumption of his former 
power. Some of the members went 
muchferther, and indicated in pret- 
typlain language, that in their opi- 
nion all titles onght to be abolished, 
7 the ramen brought as 
as possible to the simplicity of 
a republic: these, eve, ive 
ho means prevalent sentiments. 

In the sitting of the 13th of June 

exposition of the minister of the 

was laid before the cham- 

tog representatives: at all times 
annual exposes were to be re- 
fardedwith scrupleand distrust; and 


fs not to be supposed that at this 


oohwi would be strictly con- 
bie to the truth, This, how- 
» is - Curious and interesting 
of #45 pointing out the hopes 
sampatte, and the measures 
which he had adopted, as proofs of 
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his altered principles and conduct, 
and as conducive to render him po- 
pular. In this wiew of it we shall 
notice the most prominent and im- 
portant parts. 

After dwelling on the anxiety of 
the emperor for peace, and the in- 
justice of the allies in their medita- 
ted attack against France, the re- 
port proceeds to notice the royalist 
and republican parties. ‘The former 
are represented as by no 1: eans nu- 
merous or formidable. As to the 
republicans, converted from old er- 
rors of which cruel experience made 
them feel too severely the cruel ef- 
fects, “ they see in the emperor 
only the protector of the liberal 
ideas which they have at all times 
themselves professed, and which 
excesses alone have prevented them 
from hitherto seeing realize.” 

The first head of the exposition 
related to the communes. It repre- 
sented, that under the Bourbons 
the communal administrations had 
been almost totally abandoned, 
and the communal funds dilapi- 
dated by the journeys of the princes; 
by the restoration of the woods to 
the emigrants, &c, &c. 

The second head related*to the 
hospitals, which had also suffered 
much in consequence of losing one 
of their principal resources by the 
restoration of property toemigrantsy 
with which they had been endowed 
by solemn laws, 

Under the head of Worxs, the 
exposé stated that they should be 
vesumed, but in future they should 
be exclusively reserved for France. 

With respect to MawuracturES, 
they were flourishing. The manu- 
facture of sugar from the beet root, 
in spite of all the efforts made to 
destroy it, promised shortly to ren- 
der Europe independent of the New 
World for that article; and the in- 
digo procured from woad already 
rivalled that of India. 

Under 
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Under thetitleoflystauctions,it 
was stated that, though the number 
both of scholars and colleges had 
been diminished, yet the university 
of Paris had still under its direction 
$25,554 pupils; and the Lyceum 
wy Ws the best spirit. 

ustic Worsuie.—In speak- 
ing of the clergy, the minister did 
not attempt to disguise the errors 
they committed under the last go- 
vernment, in giving way, from the 
lure of a restitution of church pro- 
perty, to the influence of emi- 
grants, in stigmatizing as plunder- 
ers the owners of national property, 
whose titles had been recognised as 
legitimate by the Pope himsel! ; and 
in attempting, in the name of the 
Almighty, whose servants they are, 
to light up civil war among men. 
The emperor, however, was always 
disposed to protect and even favour 
the ministers of the church, so long 
as they confined themselves within 
the bounds of their duty, and had 
already conferred on the curates an 
augmentation of 150 francs, which 
had been vainly promised to them 
by the last rovernment. The em- 
ror was, besides, the only sove- 
reign who, having no further in- 
terests to arrange with the Pope, 
had it in his power to put an end 
to those interminable negotiations 
commenced by the last govern. 
ment with the court of Rome, and 
to re-establish, upon the basis of 
the concordat, the liberties of the 
Gallican church, 
Junisprupence. — This article 
of the report was extremely short. 
The minister merely stated, that 
those civil judges who felt them- 
selves unworthy of their functions, 
had done justice by abdicating their 
offices ; and thar, as far as respected 
the administration of the criminal 
law, the establishment of the trial 
by jury every day merited new ap- 
probation; but that in the mean 





time some organical institntiogs 
were nece:sary to regulate the dp. 
ties and diminish the labours of 
those judicial citizens, 

Tas Wax Derarrmenr, fh 
was absolutely impossible to follow 
M. le Comte Regnault through all 
the details which he furnished op 
this important topic. The reg 
is, that on the Ist of April 18 
the army consisted of 450,000 mes, 
exclusive of 150,000 prisoners, al} 
veteran soldiers, and of 115,000 
conscripts of the levy of 1815, of 
which 45,009 only out of 160,000 
had been ratsed. The last govern. 
ment, at once prodigal and avarb 
cious, alarmed at its own strength, 
and essentially hostile to the army, 
had taken every possible means @ 
diminishing it. 

The orator then described th 
various Oppressions to which the 
army had been exposed, particular 
ly by the introduction of the em- 
grants, and ‘which had reduced i 
number to 175,000 men. dinceth 
20th of March last its number had 
been raised to $75,000 combatants 
of every description ; and before 
the Ist of August it would amount 
to 500,000, independent of them 
tional guards. 

Tue imrertar Guarp—Ths 
surest. bulwark of the throne @ 
times of war, and its finest om 
ment in time of peace, had a sep 
rate article allotted to it in the off 
cial report. The minister com 
demned the injustice with which# 
was treated by the last governmem®, 
and announced that it 
amounted to 40,000 men. : 

Artittery. — The loses # 
this arm had been in a great me 
sure repaired ; they were occas 
ed chiefly by treachery, and 
cially the delivering up of 4 
strong places, by order ol a 
count d’Artois, in his ca 


lieutenant-general of the Br 
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of cannon, mostly of 
value of which is esti- 
mared at 900,000,000 of francs. 
This loss, however, had been en- 
tely su ied ; the arsenals, ma- 
: wder, and armories, 
were iD feb activity 3 and after 
having armed the national guard 
and associations, there would re- 
main in the magazines 600,000 
muskets in reserve. 

Murracy Expsnpirurr. — 
The administrative details on this 

lect were little susceptible of 
abndgement. The minister, how- 
ever, asserted that the necessary 
fonds would be easily provided, 
and no new taxes be required. 

Nationat Guarv.— This ar- 
ticle furnished no information of 
which the public is not already in 
possession, 

Tue Maaine presented consider- 
able resources, notwithstanding the 
evils produced by treachery, which 

not, however, cast any stain 
upon its honour. 

Notwithstanding it was well 
known in Paris that the allies had 
rewlved on war with France, and 
that Bonaparte was preparing for 
that event, yet he carefully avoided 
m his addresses and official papers, 
tor aconsiderable time, speaking of 

litiesas certain or near at hand. 
In his first address to the two 
alter they were regularly 
constituted, though at that period 
itties were in reality begun, and 
‘att - aug the fact that 
ac deen shed during peace; 
yet he merely fepresented ft i. pos- 
eal that his first duty might soon 
him at the head of the children 
Ration to combat for the 
country, 
It is ROt €asy to conjecture the 
induced him to be so un- 
backward to announce 


hey single act France had lost 
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the certainty of hostilities, and the 
absolute necessity that existed of his 
putting himself at the head of his 
armies. His delay in setting out 
from Paris for this purpose, has been 
supposed to originate from his ap- 
prehension that the republican par- 
ty would take advantage of his ab- 
sence, and either depose hit alto- 
gether, or greatly curtail his autho- 
rity. And it must be confessed 
that his situation was one of exe 
treme difficulty and hazard.Against 
France there were collected more 
numerous armies than had ever 
marched against a single opponent: 
and these armies consisted for the 
most part of the men, and were 
headed by the generals, who had 
already once conquered France, and 
driven him from his throne, Had 
France, therefore, been even unani- 
mous and zealous in his support, 
there would still have been ample 
grounds for apprehension :, but she 
wasnot so. Inthe west and south, 
the adherents of the Bourbons were 
numerous and active; in many 
other districts the people were luke- 
warm : scarcely in any district was 
there a positive and active dispost- 
tion in favoyr of himself. What 
then would be his fate, if his first 
efforts were unsuccessful ? Would 
not he be driven from his throne? 
And if he were successful, had he 
not reason to apprehend that his 
authority would still be cramped by 
the constitutionalists? Was it not 
evident that they regarded Him 
with a jealous eye; and only en- 
dured him because he was a skilful 
general, not because he was the mo- 
narch of their choice? 

It was, however, necessary that 
he should quit Paris, and put him. 
self at the head of his armies. He 
had indeed declared that he would 
not strike the first blow: that if 
war were to be, the blame and in- 

justice 
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justice of beginning it should rest 
entirely with the allies: that France 
must be invaded before he would 
unsheath the sword. These decla- 
rations were made in the hope of 
rousing the French people; but 
this hope proving vain, he did not 
jadge it prudent to lose any advan- 

he might have, merely that he 
might be able to appeal to Europe 
as the attacked person. 

Of the allies, only the Prussians 
and the English were as yet en the 
frontiers of France. If therefore 
he could gain a signal and decisive 
victory over them, it would in all 
probability dispirit the rest, and dis- 
solve the confederacy: especially 
might these conrequences be looked 
for, if he could deteat the English 
army. England was the soul of 
the confederacy: her spirit ani- 
mated, her money supported it: if 
therefore her army were defeated, 
she would not be willing, perhaps 
not able, to keep together the allies. 
Besides, under the duke of Welling- 
ton she had assembled a very large 
force, consisting of her best troops: 
if therefore this general, on whom 
she prided herself, and this army, 
yielded to his geniugand the supe- 
riority of French soldiers, would 
not the people of England insist on 
peace, even though the English mi- 
nistry still continued warlike ? 

There were still other motives 
for beginning the attack before the 
rest of the allies were come up. 
France evidently had less of that 
fondness for mulitary glory and 
attachment to him than she dis- 
Eo during his last reign. 

ow by what means would she 
so probably be re-animated by 
those feelings as by a signal victory 
 waey by him? The contest no 

oubt would be obstinate. Between 
the Prussians and the French there 
esisted a most deadly hatred ; a ha- 
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tred of a personal as wel] as of » 
national character. Blucher, why 
commanded the Prussians, it wy 
well known, was pre-eminent ig thy 
hatred: ever since the battle ~ 
Jena, he had sworn to free his cogs, 
try. During the campaigns 
1813 and 1814 he had accom 

ed this object, and had —— 
on France some of the evils whid 
she had inflicted on Prussia: day 
the latter of these campaigns, by 
his perseverance principally, th 
overthrow of Bonaparte had bee 
accomplished. And behold now, 
this man, the scourge of Prussia, 
was returned, rendering, at least fr 
the tume, all Blucher’s great exer 
tions and success of little avail. i 
may well be supposed, therefore, 
that Blucher entered the new eo, 
test, resolved that the fate of Bom 
parte should now be sealed for ever, 
and that France should be amp 
punished for her faithlessness, Is 
these feelings he was followed by 
almost every man under his cm 
mand ; scarcely a single Praswan 
soldier but what had _pritat 
wrongs inflicted by the French ® 
revenge. Whose cottage had mt 
been destroyed ;—whose land had 
not been laid waste ;—whose mm 
ther, or wife, or sister had not bes 
insulted! On the other hand, & 
French hated those whom they ha 
thus injured: and to this sources 
hatred were added others. Ind 
first place, they remembered thes 
vasion of France by the duke @ 
Brunswick in the beginning of 
revolution ; they remembered 
manifesto ; the evils with which # 
threatened France! In the 
a they called to mind 
‘rance had been overrun by 
Prussians in 1814; and thisnane® 
affront they now perhaps bad # 
Opportunity to wipe out. 

. ‘he feelings of the a 
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Farlsh towards each other were 
overeat ; they were not so savaves 
harthey prompted them in nearly 
an equally strong manner to wish 
for combat. The French had been 
defeated repeatedly by the English 
ig Spain: the English had first 
erqved to Kurene that they could 
boheaten repeutedly,and effectually 
resisted -—their disasters in Spain 
might be regarded as the grand 
wurce of all their other calamities. 
Freach vanity indeed easily found 
y cause for their defeats in the Pe- 
yinsula; there they fought under 
great disadvantayes ; the people 
harassed their operations ; they were 


re, to fight not only against 
the English, Spanish, and Portu- 
guese armies, but also against the 
whole population. Besides, the 
operations of Bonaporte in other 
qaarters prevented him from sup- 
plying the war in Spain as he ought, 
and as it required: and above a’), 
the emperor was not there :—while 
he was there at the head of his ar- 
mies, what became of the English ? 
They fied in the utmost confusion ; 
and the battle of Corunna witnessed 
their disgraceful fight and narrow 


“The 
English also were eager for 
the battle in Flanders. Under the 
duke of Wellington they had beat- 
enthe French armies led on by their 
inost celebrated marshals : but now 
they would be afforded an oppor- 
tumity of beating Bonaparte in per- 
#m. After what they had done, 
and with their confidence in the 
cue, ait could not doubt what 

P the issne ;- but still the 

Were anxious = the combat, ‘ 
were the motives and ob- 
jects which induced Bonaparte to 
v€ On immediately quitting 
} and such were the feelings 


stile armies tow 
1815, towards each 
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other. Bonaparte also considered 
the scene of approaching action as 
in a high degree favourable to him, 
The Belgians still retained their at- 
tachment to the French, which cer- 
tainly had not been weakened by 
their union with Holland: if, there- 
fore, he should be decidedly victo- 
rious in the first battle, he had rea- 
son to hope that the people of the 
Netherlands would rise in his fa- 
vour ;—and would not their exam- 
ple, preceded by a great victory, 
rouse in lrance itself a more enthu- 
siastic feeling than had as yet dis- 
played itself ? 

At half-past three o'clock on 
Monday morning, the 12th of June, 
Bonaparte quitted Paris. Accord- 
ing to his usual custom, he travelled 
with great rapidity, reaching Sois- 
sons by teno’clock that morning, and 
Laon by, three in the afternoon. 
The day before, his army had been 
reviewed at Maubeuge, 

On Sunday the 1 ith, the day be- 
fore he left Paris, deputations from 
the chamber of peers and the cham- 
ber of representatives waited upon 
him. The address of the former and 
the reply of the emperor to it pre- 
sent nothing remarkable: but the 
address of the chamber of repre- 
sentatives and his reply to that, de- 
serve insertion, as aftording addi- 
tional proofs of the boldness of the 
representatives; Of the ideas of 
liberty which they entertained; of 
the hopes respecting the issue of 
the contest which they indulged ; 
and of the feelings and principles 
which Bonaparte deemed it prudent 
to express on this occasion. 

«“ Sire,—The chamber of repre- 
sentatives received with profound 
emotion the words which proceed- 
ed from the throne at the solemn 
sitting, when your majesty, lay- 
ing down the extraordinary power 
' x which 
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which you exercised, proclaimed 
the commencement of the constitu- 
tional monarchy. 

“The chief basesof that monarchy, 
the protectress of liberty, equality, 
and the happiness of the: people, 
have been recognised by your ma- 
jesty, who, rising above all scruples, 
as anticipating all wishes, has de- 
clared that the care of collecting 
our scattered constitutions, and of 
arranging them, was one of the mest 
important occupations reserved for 
the legislature. Faithful to its mis- 
sion, the chamber of deputies will 
perform the task thus devolved up- 
on it: it requests that, to satisfy the 
public wish, as well as the wishes of 
your majesty, national deliberation 
should rectify, as speedily as possi- 
ble, any thing defective or imper- 
fect that the urgency of our situa- 
tion nay have produced, or let to 
etist, in our constitutions considered 
us a whole. 

“ But at the same time, sire, the 
chamber of representatives will not 
show itself less anxious to proclaim 
its sentiments and its principles as 
to the terrible contest which threat- 
ens to cover Europe with blood. 
In the train of disastrous events, 
France invaded, appeared for a mo- 
ment listened to, as to the establish- 
ment of a constitution, only to see 
herself almost immediately subject- 
ed to a royal charter emanatin 
from absolute power, to an ordi- 
nance of reform always revocable 
in its nature, and which, not having 
the expressed assent of the people, 
could never be considered as obli- 
gatory on the nation. 

* Resuming now the exercise of 
her rights, salves around the hero 
whom her confidence anew invests 
with the government of the state, 
France is astonished and afflicted 
at secing some sovercipns in arms 
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call her to account for an interna} 
change which is the resalt of the 
national will, and which attack 
neither the relations existing with 
other governments, nor their secu. 
rity. France cannot admit the d. 
stinctions with the aid of which the 
coalesced powers endervoured to 
cloak their aggression. ‘To attack 
the monarch of its choice, is to at. 
tack the independence of the nation, 
It is armed as one man to defend 
that independence, and to repel, 
without exception, every family and 
every. prince whom men shall dare 
to wish to impose upon it. Noam. 
bitious project enters the thou 
of the French people ; the will ever 
of a victorious prittce will be insnfi. 
cient to draw on the nation beyond 
the limits of its own detence: butt 

uard its territory, to maintain ity 
iberty, its honour, its dignity, iis 
ready for any sacrifice. 

“Why are we not still permitted 
to hope, sire, that these warlike pre. 
parations, formed pethaps by the 
irritation of pride, and by illusions 
which every day must weaken, mar 
still disperse before the want of a 

ace necessary to all the nationso! 

urope, and which shall restore 
your majesty a spouse, to the Frene) 
the heir of a throne? But bloo? 
has already flowed; the signal o 
combats, prepared against the it 
dependence and liberty of France, 
has been given in the name of a pee 
ple who carry to the highest pitch 
the enthusiasm of liberty and mde 
pendence. Doubtless, among te 
communications which your maj 
ty promises us, the chambers 
find proofs of the efforts you hart 
made to maintain the peace of 
world, If all these efforts must 
main useless, may the calamities # 
war fall upon those who shall have 
provoked them. “The 
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«The chamber of representatives 
enly waits for the documents an- 
nounced to it in order to contribute 
with all its power to the measures 
which the success of so legitimate a 
war will require. It delays pro- 
nouncing its resolves only till it 
oie wants and resources of 
the state; and while your majesty, 

ng to the most unjust aggres- 
sion the valour of the national ar- 
mies and the force of your genius, 
will seek in victory only one means 
of attaining a durable peace, the 
chamber of representatives will 
deem that it marches towards the 
same object, by incessantly labour- 
ing on the compact, of which the 
t must cement the union 


of the and the throne, and 

in the eyes of Europe, 
by the amelioration of our institu- 
tions, the guarantee of our engage- 
ments.” 


His majesty replied :— 

“Mr. president, and gentlemen 
deputies of the chamber of repre- 
sentatives, 

“TI recognise with satisfaction my 
Own sentiments in those which you 
express to me. In these weighty 
creumstances my thoughts are ab- 
sorbed by the imminent war, to the 
successot which are attached the inde- 
pendence and the honour of France. 

“1 will depart this night to place 
myself at the head of, my armies ; 
the movements of the different hos- 
tile corps render my presence there 

sable. During my absence 
I shall see with pleasure a commis- 


son seed in ek by each chamber 


en in deliberating on our con- 


. 


stitutions, 
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« The constitution is our rallying 
point; it must be our pole-star in 
these stormy moments, All public 
discussion, tending to diminish di- 
rectly or indirectly the confidence 
which should. be placed in its enact- 
ments, will be a misfortune to the 
state; we should then find ourselves 
at sea, without a compass and with- 
out arudder. The crisis in which 
we are placed is great. Let us not 
imitate the onsities of the lower 
empire, which, pressed on all sides 
by barbarians, made itself the laugh- 
ing-stock of posterity, by occupying 


itself with abstract discussions at 


the moment when the battering- 
ram was shaking the gates of the 
city. 

“ Independently of the legislative 
measures required by the circum. 
stances of the interior, you will pro- 
bably deem it useful to employ 
yourself on organic laws destined to 
put the constitution in motion. 
They may be the object of your 
public labours without any incon- 
venience, 

«lhe sentiments expressed in your 
address sufficiently demonstrate to 
me the attachment of the chamber 
to my person, and all the patriotism 
with which it is animated, In all 
affairs my march shall be straight 
forward and firm. Assist me to 
save the country. First represen- 
tative of the people, I have con- 
tracted the engagement, which I 
renew, of employing in more tran- 
quil times all the porae of 
the crown, and the little experience 
I have acquired, in seconding you 
in the amelioration of our consti- 
tutions,” 
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Proceedings of Iauits XP LIT. at Ghent—State of Advance and Preparations 
of Bavaria—The German Stai:s—Spain— Russia—Austria——Conduct of 
Murat—att:mpis to rouse the Sialans—War between him and Austrian 
defoated~Naphs taken—Fate of Murat and his Wife. 


E must now advert to the 
W seston of Louis XVIII]. at 
Ghent. The allies had resolved that 
he should unite with them in their 
invasion of France, provided he had 
any troops to bring; but none did 
join him, and he was able to second 
their efforts in his own cause only 
by his proclamations, and by keep- 
ing alive the spirit of loyalty in La 

endée, &c. 

On the 24th of April he address- 
ed a manifesto to the French na- 
tion, It began with stating that it 
bad been the first care of the king 
to instruct his ambassadors to repre- 
seat to foreign courts the real course 
of events and condition of things in 
France, that France might not be 
calumniated, dishonoured, exposed 
to unjust contempt and unmerited 
indignation. This had been done; 
for according to this manifesto, Eu- 
trope was persuaded thai the whole 
French nation, with the exception 
of the army and a very few volun- 
tary accomplices, “have followed 
and recalled the king, with all their 
wishes have imprinied on all his 
footsteps a new homage of grati- 
tude, a new oath of fidelity.” How 
could it indeed be otherwise? Who 
shall dare contradict the king, when 
he swears before God and betore his 
prople, that “since the day when 
Providence replaced him on the 
throne of his fathers, the constant 
object of his wishes, his thoughts, 


his labours, was the happiness of all 
Frenchmen ; the restoration of his 
country more dear to him than that 
of his throne; the re-establishment 
of internal and external peace ; that 
of religion, justice, lows, morals, 
credit, commerce, arts; the invie 
lability of all existing property with. 
out any exception; the employ. 
ment of all virtues and all talents, 
without any other distinction; the 
present diminution of the mox bur 
densome taxes, until their approach 
ing suppression: in fact, the estae 
blishment of personal and public 
liberty ; the institution and perpe- 
tuity of acharter which guaranties 
for ever to the French nation thes 
invaluable blessings ?” 

The manifesto next adverts 
the declaration of the allied power 
of the 13th of March, declaring 
Bonaparte the enemy of the cive 
lized world, and pledging them 
selves, while they engaged religt 
ously to respect the integrity of 
French territory and the indepen 
dance of the French character, a 
ver to lay down their arms till the 
irrevocable destruction of his pet 
nicious power. Louis next pro 
ceeds to state that the allies hada 
fact acknowledged him as the only 
legitimate sovereign of France, by 
sending their ambassadors to ses 
where he was, and by requiring 
his accession to the new compact 
which they had signed, He ois 
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+» adverts to his love of the 
are and to his devotion to their 
cause and happiness: “ He would 
at this moment sacrifice himself for 
did not his sacri o~ instead of 
suring your peace, leave you ex- 
nosed .. noe terrible war: a 
foreign invasion would be substitu 
wed for a foreign support. Europe 
has resolved upon the destruction 
of a power incompatible with Eu- 
society. And how in such 
aconflict would foreigners, if left to 
themselves, distinguish among you 
the victims of tyranny from its ace 
lices ?—But let France will it, 
and France will have only friends 
in a league in which her king has 
been requested to take part, and in 
which he has taken part.” 
“Frenchmen, the king who has 
always been near you, will always 
be with you.. his majesty, the day 
on which he shall set foot on his 
territory again, will make known to 
you in detail his salutary inten- 
tions, and all his measures of order, 
jastice, and wisdom. 

“Frenchmen, whom Louis XVIII. 
about to reconcile a second time 
wth Europe; inhabitants of those 
goed cities, whose affecting wishes 
daily reach the king, and encourage 
him to accomplish them; Parisians, 
who now grow pale at the sight of 
that very palace whose wali: alone 
% lately spread serenity on your 
countenances; who, every morning, 

a year, came thither to sa- 

lute Louis XVIII, with the name of 
» hot with voices subjugated 

by terror or sold to falsehood, but 
the cry of your hearts and your 
consciences: national guards, who 
on the 12th of March swore to him 
so ons epared to live and die 

and the constitution; you 

who have preserved him in Pa 
+ you who would have seen 
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him in your ranks, had treason per- 
mitted those ranks to be formed, 
prepare all of you for the day when 
the voice of your prince and of your 
country shall summon you to the 
duty of aiding the one and saving 
the other.” 

The manifesto concludes with 
adverting to the elections going on 
in France. It says, ‘* Doubtless, if 
it were possible for these elections 
to be national, the scrutinisers faith- 
ful, and the voices free, the new 
Champ de Mai would make the il- 
legality of its principle disappear i 
the loyalty of its wishes. Its first 
cry would be a new consecration of 
that alliance sworn nine centuries 
ago, between the nation of the 
Franks and the royal house of 
France, and perpetuated for nine 
centuries between the posterity of 
those Franks and the posterity of 
their kings: the true French nation 
would never wish either to perjure 
its ancestors, nor perjure itself. But 
what can you expect from an usur- 
per, or from those who have ensan- 
guined or defiled all that they have 
ever touched; who have made ob- 
jeets of derision or horror every 
thing that ought to be the object of 
veneration and love; who would 
disgrace, were it possible, even the 
names of country, liberty, the con- 
stitution, laws, honour, and virtue ?”’ 

On this manifesto we shall offer 
only two remarks. In the first place, 
it is very strikingly observable that 
the languaye of all addresses to the 
French nation, whether proceeding 
from Bonaparte or Louis, are deep- 
ly tinctured with the same faults: 
their language is pompous and in- 
flated; their statements exaggera- 
ted; little is addressed to cool rea- 
son and sober judgement; almost 
the whole to feeling and passion. 
In the second place, Louis, by so 

*s x3 frequently 
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frequently and strikingly dwellin 
at the can and ae inviole 
biliry of property, evidently is sen- 
sible, that he had not been acting 
during his reign as he ought to 
have acted, with respect to these 
points. 

This manifesto was probably 
drawn up by the viscount Chateau- 
briand: it has all the faults and all 
the excellencies of his style and 
manner. He also drew up about 
the same time a report on the state 
of France. This report is impor- 
tant and interesting, as exhibiting a 
strong contrast with the report laid 
before Bonaparte. The first head 
of this report relates to the acts and 
decrees for the interior. Under this 
head the reporter contrasts the bene- 
dictions that followed the king on 
his departure, with the gloom that 
was caused by the return of Bona- 
parte :-he remarks on the system 
of official lying: the proclamations 
of Bonaparte, promising the return 
of the golden age, &c. If Bona- 
parte abolishes the excise, he only 
undoes his own work :—By what 
right, among a free people, does he 
alter the mode of levying the taxes 
prescribed by the law ? 

Oa the decree for calling out the 
national guards are the following 
remarks :— 

* You, sire, abolished the conscrip- 
tion, and thought you had for ever 
delivered your people and the world 
from that scourge. Bonaparte has 
just restored it only under another 
shape, and avoiding its odious 
name. His decree as to the national 
guards is one of the most frightful 
and monstrous things which the re- 
volution up to this moment bas pro- 
duced: 3,130 battalions are desig- 
nated at the rate of 720 men each ; 
they form a total of 2,253,600. 
As yet, indeed, only 240 battalions, 
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chosen from the grenadiers and 
infantry, have 4 see rendered ete 
able, representing 172,800 men, He 
is Not yet strong enough to cane 
the rest to march, but it will com 
in time, with the aid of the 
machine of the Champ de Mai, 
“This immense haul embracy 
the whole population of Franc, 
and comprehends what the leviesig 
mass and the conscriptions never 
included. In 1793 the convention 
dared to take only seven years, the 
men between eighteen and twenty. 
five. They now march all from 
twenty to sixty, discharged orn 
discharged; married or unma- 
ried ; those with substitutes or thow 
without ; guards of honour, voles 
teers,—all, in short, are envelopal 
in this general proscription. Bons 
parte, tired of decimating the French 
people, means to exterminate them 
at one blow. It is hoped, by the 
terror of the police, to compel the 
citizens to enrol themselves, Hap. 
pily, sire, material facts and mon 
influence contribute to.diminish the 
danger of this disastrous conserip 
tion. There remain but very few 
muskets in the arsenals of France: 
in consequence of the invasion of 
last year, several manufactories o 
arms were dismantled or destroyed. 
Pikesare capable of being fabricated 
speedily enough to be put into the 
hands of the multitude; but ths 
arm furnishes litle resource, AS 
to that valour which, with F 
men, supplies the place of all arms, 
it is certain that the national 
will not employ it agaimst your 
majesty. All the moral force 
France and the torrent of publ 
opinion are absolutely for — 
In many departments, the 
guards will not rise at all, oF wil 
only form with extreme di 
in fine, the citizen, opp 
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soldier, will less readily submit 

-_ subjugated, if arms are given 
him; and Bonaparte, instead of 
pouring a le who hate him into 
an army sich he has seduced, will 

lose a devoted soldiery in 

ation.” 

The second head relates to the 
exterior. Under this head are stated 
the attempts made by Bonaparte to 
deceive foreign powers by the hopes 
of peace, while at the very same 
time he was flattering his army 
with the recovery of Belgium, the 
natural boundary of the Rhine and 

July. The question of foreign in- 
terference is also stated and argued. 
under this head, 

.The third head of the report 
relates to reproaches made to the 
royal government. Under this head 
the reporter shows the reproaches 
concerning the lavish expenditure 
to be wholly groundless; and en- 
deavours to ju-tify the non-payment 
of Bonaparte’s allowance in Elba, 
because he had immense debts in 
France-—The Bourbons are ac- 
cused of having wished to lessen 
the glory of the army; and yet fo- 
= have accused the emigrants 
of being proud of those very vic- 
tones which prevented them from 
returning to their own country, 

The last head of the report re- 

to the spirit of Bonaparte’s 
government. 

The reporter shows the embar- 
tasments of Bonaparte, the colli- 
son of parties, none of them strong 
enough to establish a separate au- 

ty, and bound together only as 

® as their common interests re- 
quire it; while Bonaparte flatters 
by turns, and prepares the grand 
maneuvre of the Champ de Mai. 

e ane one nterence that both 

y and the people will soon 
become sensible that the y have been 
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ually betrayed ; that the strength 
of Bonaparte diminishes as that of 
the king mcreases; and that the lat- 
ter will shortly return to this coun- 
try, will carry back happiness with 
him ; and that all his subjects, both 
innocent and guilty, will find their 
salvation by throwing themselves 
into his arms or at his feet, 

* But, sire, while I am endea- 
vouring to lay before your majesty 
a picture of the internal state of 
France, the picture is no longer the 
same; to-morrow it will chan 
again, however rapidly I might 
sketch it, and it would be impossi- 
ble for me to fallow the convulsive 
emotions of a man agitated by his 
own passions and by those which 
he has so foolishly excited. The 
publication of the additional act 
has deprived him of his remaining 
accomplices; attacked on all sides 
he retreats, he withdraws from his 
extraordinary commissioners the 
nomination of the mayors of the 
communes, and gives it to the peo- 
ple. Frightened by the multiplicity 
of negative votes, he abandons the. 
dictatorship, and convokes the re- 
presentatives by virtue of this very 
additional act, which is not yet ae- 
cepted. Thus driven from 8 a to 
shoal, he turns himself a hundred 
different ways to elude his engage- 
ments, and to seize again the power 
which is escaping from him ; scarce- 
ly delivered from one danger, he 
meets a new one. These sudden 
changes, this strange confusion of 
all things, announce what we may 
call the dying agonies of despotism: 
tyranny worn out, and on its decline, 
still retains the inclination to do 
evil; but it seems to have lost sts 
power,” 

Such were the employments of 
Louis and his, ministers during his 
exile at Ghent. But though im his 

XA + mani- 
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manifesto dnd in the official re + 
he ted the majaity o 
Fouad adion (er vether the whole 


French gation with the exception 
of the army and a very few indivi- 
duals, ) as hostile to Bonaparte and 
y attached to himself, yet it 
was evident that he looked for his 
re-establishment on the throne to his 
allies alone, not to his subjects. 
These allies indeed were collect- 
ing a force that might well appal 
Bonaparte, and infuse into the mind 
of Louis the most sanguine hopes 
of speedy and decisive success, 
When we reflect that the landing 
of Bonaparte took place in the be- 
inning of March, and that at this 
time nearly all the allied troops 
had returned to their respective 
countries, we shall be willing to ad- 
mit that their assembling near the 
frontiers of France by the beginning 
of June could not have been effect- 
ed, unless the allied sovereigns had 
been very zealous and quite sincere 
in the cause in which thev were 
about to embark, and to that zeal 
had united uncommon activity and 
promptitnde. Yet, after o'l, it is 
undonbted that some of themn were 
much more warm and zealous in 
the cause than others. Britain was 
the life-spring of ie whole confe- 
deracy, moi me rely because without 
her mone y their -armies could not 
have been set in motion; but be- 
cause she gave a strong tendency 
to their movements by the zeal 
which she displayed. Saxony, as 
we have alceady remarke!, was 
more than lulewarm; her sove- 
rego had adher<i to Bonaparte 
during the campairn of ISt3 to his 
own loss; and the Saxon troops, 
indignant at the division of their 
country, naturally looked with a 
Favourable eye towards Bonaparte. 
The king of Bavaria owed much 
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to the French empire; and beh 
from old antipathies and from clad. 
ing interest, as well as from hay) 
gained the Tyrol, was coolly dis 
posed towards Austria; but none 
of these feelings were suffered wp 
show themselves, or to influence his 
conduct on this occasion: he had 
indeed, after the battle of Leipsic, 
done essential service to the cane 
of the allies against Bonaparte; and 
on the present occasion his w 
were brought forward ext 
well equipped, and under excellent 
generals, The other German states, 
also, now felt it not only to be their 
bounden duty, but their plain and 
undoubted interest to assist the al 
lies by all the means in their power; 
they knew that they had sinned 
against Bonaparte to such an em 
tent, that they could hope for no 
forgiveness if ever he again possess 
ed the power to injure them: of 
course they deeply felt the necessity 
of aiding the other allics in ther 
endeavours to crush hun before be 
was firmly established in france, 
Of all the countries on the com 
tinent of Europe, the leninsula had 
suffered from Bonaparte the mos 
flagrant imposture, and the mos 
dreadful injury : hence it was sup 
posed that from Spain and Por. 
tugal there would come against 
France, though not the best-dist 
plined or the most numerous a 
mies, yet undoubtedly the mos 
inveterate, But neither of thee 
kingdoms stepped forth in the com 
mon cause of Europe: the king a 
Spain indeed put forth a proclam 
tion, more remarkable for its dull 
ness and length than for any oteet 
quality ; and after this proclams 
tion, the invasion of the south @ 
France by a Spanish army was 
peatedly threatened: but no 
army crossed the frontier tll 
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foe of Bonaparte was decided ; and 
shen it crossed it solely for the = 
of obtaining a subsidy from 
een Indeed Spain, as we shall 
sherwards show, was in no con- 
dition to act against France: the 
jitle energy she had displayed in 
freeing herself from the French 
armies wasentirely done away ; and 
Ferdinand was too much occupied 
in punishing hrs reul friends, and in 
the offices of the most degrading 
superstition, to attend to the career 
of Bonaparte. 
npr naturally expected 
from Portugal. ‘Chat country had 
been, if possible, more indebted to 
Great Britain, than even Spain, for 
her liberation from French tyranny: 
itwas supposed, therefore, that at 
the request of Britain the Portu- 
guese regency would most cheer- 
inlly agree to send the troops. of 
that nation against France, ‘They 
werenot needed at home: they had 
attained toa high degree of disci- 
pline and bravery through the exer- 
tons of British officers :—a feeling 
of gratitude towards Britain, of 
revenge against France, ought to 
have united with a sense of their 
own interest, to have induced the 
Portuguese regency to have acted 
manion with the allies on this im- 
portant occasion. - But when appli- 
cation Was made to them, on the 
part of the British government, to 
rt of the Portuguese army 
ato France, they absolutely refused 
assent; alleging as an exe 
cuse, that without the authority 
enw regent of Portugal 
to leave the Sieve: me phn 
emperor Alexander was ac- 
all by a very different spirit: 
in ee of his mighty em- 
esata e a m requisition with 
a putude and celerity truly 
& when we consider its 
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immense extent, and the great des 
ficiency which exists in it with re. 
spect to mutual communication. 
From the confines of the Wall of 
China troops were drawn: the Cos- 
sacks, who had been so useful in the 
Russian campaign, and who dn- 
ring the invaston of France in 1814 
had inspired such terror, were again 
called forth, The emperor Alex- 
ander himself again took the field+ 
and as he is extremely popular with 
all the tribes of his empire, his pre- 
sence gave undoubted assurance 
that the Russians would worthily 
act their part in the great drama 
which was about to be performed, 
By some persons the emperor 
of Austria was not regarded as so 
zealous and warm in the cause as 
the other allies: it was supposed 
that he would not be unwilling 
again to see his son-in-law on the 
throne of France; or, at least, that 
he was desirous of seeing his grand- 
son seated there. Such suspicions 
were strengthened when the Austri- 
an troops, instead of marching te 
the frontiers of France, bent their 
steps towards Italy. At first there 
seemed no reason for this move- 
ment, unless the emperor of Austria 
were lukewarm in the cause of 
the allies: for it was supposed that. 
Murat saw too clearly that it was 
his interest to keep weil with them, 
and that on this account he would 
not join Bonaparte. Besides, it was 
well known that Bonaparte and Ma- 
rat, since the Russian campaign, 
were not on the same friendly terms 
as prior to that event. Murat, too, 
had displayed great anxiety to stand 
well with the allies, and to be ac- 
knowledged as king of Naples by 
them, especially by the emperor of 
Austria and by Great Britain; and 
the former had actually acknow- 
ledged him, while the latter p44 
gone so far as to enter intoan ,: 


cable 
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cable adjustment with him. These 
alliances, however, were on the ex- 
press condition that he should give 
up his connexion with Bonaparte. 
But Murat was a man of very 
unstable mind: destitute of good 
principles, he did not even possess 
in lieu of them clear views of po- 
licy and of his own interest: he was 
a man of wonderful courage in the 
ficld, but in the cabinet totally desti- 
tute of firmness or consistency: not 
having any fundamental notions of 
his own to direct his conduct, he 
was exposed to the influence of all 
around him. In Naples there were 
two parties, both attached to Mu- 
rat, but entertaining very different 
ideas respecting the line of conduct 
which he ought to pursue: one 
of these parties was decidedly of 
opinion that, though the allies for 
the moment might acknowledge 
Murat, and suffer him to enjoy the 


throne of Naples, yet that ultimate- 
ly they would drive him from it as 
soon as they had no further occa- 
sion for his services, and could find 
a decent pretext for making war 
against him. This party, of course, 
strongly advised him to unite with 


Bonaparte. ‘The other party, en- 
tertaining different views respect- 
ing the intentions of the allies to- 
wards Murat, wished him to con- 
fine himself entirely to the admini- 
stration of his own government: 
they considered the interests of 
Bonaparte and Murat, of Italy and 
France, as totally disinct; and they 
moreover argued, that it ought to 
be the careful and open policy of 
Murat, not only not to connect him- 
self with Bonaparte, so as to give 
offence or cause a jealousy to the 
allies, but also to strengthen his 

wer by gaining the affections of 
bis own subjects, and by increasing 
the strength and resources of Na- 


ples, so that, if the allies did at any 
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time break with him, he might be 
able to cope with them on mere 
advantageous terms. 

Murat, unfortunately for himself, 
after much fluctuation of opinion 
and vacillation of conduct, resolyed 
to assist Bonaparte. This he could 
only do by making a diversion in 
his favour in the north of Italy, so 
as to call off the Austrian troc ps to 
that quarter. Ais it was evident, 
however, that Naples alone could 
not supply him with a sufficient 
number of troops to cope with Au. 
stria, it became necessary to endea. 
vour to rouse the rest of Italy in 
his favour. 

Accordingly, on the S3lst of 
March he addressed a proclama- 
tion to the Italians, which seemed 
calculated to rouse them, ‘This 
proclamation began by calling on 
the Italians to unite in their endea- 
vours to drive from among them 
all foreign power. Having a coun- 
try so admirably defended by_na- 
ture, which had also marked ont 
their limits, would they quietly per- 
mit strangers to rule over them? 
He reminded them of their ancient 
glory; he did not wish them again 
to endeavour to conquer the world, 
as their ancestors the Romans had 
done; but he trusted they would 
expel the foreigner who had passed 
their boundaries, and force him to 
confine himself within his own. He 
assured them that he was marching 
to their assistance with 80,000 Ita- 
lians of Naples, who had sworn 
never to rest till Italy was free. 
“ The question to be decided is, 
whether Italy shall be free, or shall 
remain for ages under the yoke of 
slavery? Let the struggle be deci- 
sive ; and we shall have established 
to a distant period the happiness of 
our fine country.” He then adverts 
to the part which mages was 
likely to take. “ Engl. ee 
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she refuse you her suffrage ?—that 
nation, which held out to all others 
the model of a national and con- 
stitutional government ;—that free 
people, whose fairest title 'o glory, 
is to have shed its blood and its 
treasures for the independence and 
liberty of nations! In the conclu- 
ding paragraph of this proclamation, 
he adverts more distinctly to the 
kind of national mdependence which 
he wished the Italians to form. 
“Italians, you must put a period 
to so many calamities; arise and 
march in the closest union. At the 
same time that your courage shall 
assert your external independence, 
let a government of your choice, a 
true national representation, a con- 
stitution worthy of you and of the 
age, guaranty your internal liberty 
and protect your property. I invite 
all brave men to come out and com- 
bat with me: I invite all enlight- 
ened men, who have reflected on the 


wants of the country, that in the 
silence of the passions they prepare 
the constitution and laws which 
must in fature govern happy and 
independent Italy !’’ 

At first Murat seemed rapidly 
advancing to the completion of his 


object. The Roman territory was 
entered by him, and fell under his 
power without resistance; thénce he 
advanced northward, and occupied 
the country nearly as far asthe Po. 
But notwithstanding this success, 
the Italians did not join him in any 
consideruble numbers, or display 
much zeal in his favour. Several 
causes probably co-operated to- 
wards this. There can be no doubt 
that the majority of the inhabitants 
of the north of Italy were very 
averse to the Austrian government, 
and were moreover extremely de- 
sirous that their country 

form one state, under the govern- 
ment of an Italian prince. But 
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they eould not look on Murat with- 
out suspicion and alarm: he was 
not an Italian: What right there- 
fore had he to inveigh against fo- 
reigners ruling in Italy >—did not 
he, a foreigner, rule in Naples? 
And how did he acquire this 
throne? Was it not by the very 
same meahs that Austria had ac- 
quired possession of the north of 
Italy > by conquest! Had he not 
been the intimate friend and the 
favourite general of that man who, 
under the pretext of freeing nations 
from tyranny, had imposed on 
them a still more hateful and op- 

ressive tyranny? If they acted as 

[urat wished » and by a junc- 
tion with him drove the Austrians 
beyond the Alps, was it not likely 
that he weuld annex the north of 
Italy to his kingdom of Naples? 
Was it not suspicious that Murat 


should be preaching up liberal no- , 


tions on the subject of government? 
—All these considerations must 
have weighed with them. 

But there were other causes. 
Murat did not bring forward near- 
ly the number of troops which he 
mentioned in his proclamation: he 
had indeed been successful; but 
why ?—because he had not hitherto 
been opposed by the Austrians. 
But if the inhabitants of the north 
of Italy joined him, and he was 
defeated by the Austrians, what 
would be their fate? Would it not 
be much worse than it was at pre- 
sent ? 

The rapid advance of Murat, 
therefore, unsupported as it was by 
any rising of the people, was dis- 
advantageous to him; for he was 
thus drawn away from Naples, from 
his resources and supplies ;'and in 
case of defeat it was scarcely possi- 
ble that he should be able to regain 
his own territory. 

Tn the mean time the Austrian 

forces 
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forces were collecting under mar- 
shal Bellegarde, who on the 5th 
of April addressed a proclamation 
to the Italians. In this he reminds 
them that Murat was a foreigner ; 
and yet he affects a language to- 
wards the Italians, which an Alex- 
ander Farnese, an Andrew Doria, 
or the great Trinilirio could scarce- 
ly have held towards them. Had 
it not been for this enterprise of 
Murat, Italy might have remained 
at, peace: but he, without declara- 
tion of war, for which he was un- 
able to assign any just motive, 
against the faith of his treaties with 
Austria, to which alone he owes his 
political existence, threatens again 
with his armies the tranquillity of 
this fine Italy. His promise of 
Italian independence is represented 
as quite in unison with all the mea- 
sures of the revolution.—The pro- 
clamation then adverts to the bene- 


fits which the north of Italy had 
received from the house of Austria: 
hence it is, that in Lombardy and 
Tuscany “the immortal names of 
Maria Theresa, of Joseph, and of 
Leopold, are still recollected with 
sentiments of admiration and grati- 


tude.” Inthe conclusion, marshal 
Bellegarde contrasts the promises 
of the French revolutionists when 
they first entered Italy, with what 
they actually did. “ Your too ready 
credulity to the promises of French 
democracy has already caused your 
ruin: be now more prudent, be- 
cause with the experience of the 
past your folly will be more seri- 
ous: and cooperate under all cir- 
cumstances with the docility of 
your character,—with that reflec- 
tion the fruit of intelligence, and 
that attachment to your sovereign, 
so worthy of your heart, for the 
maintenance of order, and the de- 
fence of your country and of the 
throne.” 
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As soon as the Austrian army 
came into contact with the Neapo- 
litan troops, the latter gave way in 
all directions; and though Murat 
displayed the greatest bravery, and 
used every exertion to rally his pa- 
nic-struck army, yet it was quite 
evident that no reliance could be 
placed upon them, and that his fate 
was decided. Of course he was 
obliged to retreat as soon as this took 

lace. Baron Frimont, to whom 
marshal Bellegarde had assigned 
the active operations of the cam- 
paign, divided his forces, sending 
part of them to follow the Neapoli- 
tans on the route to Ancona, while 
another part were dispatched to in. 
tercept the line of their retreat. 
In the mean time the party of king 
Ferdinand showed themselves in 
great strength in Naples: some 
English men-of-war were threaten- 
ing the capital with a blockade, and 
fresh bodies of Austrians were on 
the march to complete the over- 
throw of Murat. On the I Ith of 
May a British squadron reached 
the bay of Naples, and compelled 
the surrender of the Neapolitan fleet 
and arsenals: on the 16th captain 
Bruce, of the Berwick, proceeded 
to blockade Gaeta; and on the 
18th lord Exmouth proceeded from 
Civita Vecchia to take his station 
in the bay of Naples. On the 20th 
the war was closed by a military 
convention, by which the kingdom, 
its fortresses, arsenals, mulitary 
force, and resources, were surren- 
dered to the allies, to be returned 
to the lawful sovereign of the coun- 
try, Ferdinand the Fourth. 

As soon as Ferdinand re-ascend- 
ed his throne, he issued a procla- 
mation to the Neapolitans, which 
deserves to be recorded here, as 
breathing sentiments highly to his 
credit, and which, if he acts upon 
them, must render his subjects 


more 
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more happy than they were under 
his former dominion, and conse- 
quently his throne more stable and 
permanent. 

«At length I reascend the throne 
of Naples. Every thing concurs to 
make my return happy. Your un- 
animous wishes recall me. The 
general wish of the great powers 
renders justice to my rights. The 
firm and vigorous assistance of my 
august allies animates and sup- 
ports me, . 

“I put myself in march at the 
head of an army, not like usurpers, 
to deceive and disturb nations, or 
ike adventurers, to carry off, in 
the disorder of the tempest and the 
shipwreck, that which the calm 
could not procure for them. I re- 


turn to the bosom of my dear fami- 
ly: I bring to it consolation and 
peace: I come to restore its ancient 
serenity, and to efface the recollec- 
tion of all past evils, 


“No: you are not made to carry 
the flame of revolt among those 
who are not your enemies. You 
are not made to debase ycurselves 
by that sort of greatness which is 
born of destruction and of terror. 
The history of your ancestors is far 
more glorious. You, descendants 
ot the Bruttians, the Campanians, 
and the Samnites, you should cause 
to rembie those foreign disturbers 
of your prosperity arid your inter- 
nal tranquillity: but never could 
you be the instruments of their am- 
bition, or the victims of their arti- 
fices, Your children should not 
perish in frozen climates. It is for 
you alone to enjoy your substances, 
the fruits of your labours, and the 
produce of your happy climate. 

“ Neapolitans, come ‘and throw 
yourseives into my arms, I was 
born among you; I know, I appre- 
ciate your habits, your charaeter, 
aod your manners, I desire only to 
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give to yon the most striking proofs 
of my paternal love, and to make 
the new period of my government 
the most fortunate epoch of the 
well-being and happiness of our 
common country. One single day 
should dissipate all the misfortunes 
of many years. The most sacred, 
the most invariable pledges of mo- 
deration, of gentleness, of recipro- 
cal confidence, and of entire union 
will be the guarantees of your tran- 
quillity. 

« Neapolitans, second with all your 
efforts an enterprise whose object 
is SO great, so just, so benevolent, 
and which enters into the common 
cause of Europe, of which all en- 
lightened nations have undertaken 
the defence with immense forces. 

“I promise you that I will not 
preserve the least recollection of 
all the faults committed by what- 
ever person, without any exception, 
against the duties of fidelity to- 
wards me, during my absence from 
this kingdom, at whatever time 
committed, whether after my first 
or second departure. An impene- 
trable and eternal veil shall cover 
all past actions and opinions. 

“ With this view I promise, in the 
most solemn manner, and on my 
sacred word, the most complete, 
most extensive, and general amne» 
ty, and an eternal oblivion. 

“I promise to preserve to all indi- 
viduals, Neapolitan and Sicilian, 
who serve in the armies by land or 
sea, all the pay, the rank, and mili- 
tary honours which they now enjoy. 

“May God, the witness of the 
rectitude and sincerity of my inten- 
tion, deign to bless them with suc- 
cess | 

“ FerpinanD.” 


Palermo, May 1, 1815. 
Murat’s fate after he was hurled 


from the throne of Naples was 
soon 
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soon brought to a crisis: it is not 
acctrately known by what means, 
or at what period, he effected his 
escape from Italy, nor whither he 
first bent his course. In a short 
time, however, he made his ap- 
pearance in the island of Corsica, 
where he attempted to excite an in- 
surrection ; but his attempts either 
were in vain, or intelligence from 
Italy again roused his hopes, and 
induced him to embark on a most 
rash enterprise. For with a very 
few followers he landed on the 
Neapolitan territory, and by the in- 
habitants of the very first village 
which he entered he was seized, 
and delivered to the Neapolitan 
government. By their orders he 
was treated as a rebel ; and without 
even the form of a trial he was 
shot. He met his fate with great 
fortitude. His wife was sent after 
the surrender of Naples into the 
Austrian territory, where she still 
resides, 

That Murat’s character had been 
deeply marked by cruelty, espe- 
cially by the massacre of Madrid 
at the beginning of Bonaparte’s at- 
tempt against the independence of 
Spain, all r-ust acknowledge. At 
the same time it is but justice to 
him to remark, that during the 
short period of his reign over Na- 
ples he did much to fit that 
fine postion of Italy. The great 
faults and vices of the Neapolitan 
character were extreme indolence, 
the want of enterprise and ambition, 
excessive ignorance and supersti- 
tion, and a large portion of Italian 
cowardice and cruelty. To cradi- 
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cate these he used all his endes. 
vours; and, by the testimony of 
travellers who had seen Naples 
under Ferdinand and under him, 
he had heen tolerably successful, 
If therefore he could have rested 
content, and hag not suffered him. 
self to have been made the tool of 
Bonaparte, it is highly probable 
not only that he would have been 
suffered to retain the throne of Na. 
ples, but that he would have ef. 
fected a great reform in the cha- 
racter of the Neapolitans. Britain 
had no reason to exert herself in 
favour of the old dynasty, since the 
conduct of the queen of Naples in 
Sicily had for many years been 
hostile to the views of Britain, and 
most strongly favourable to Bona- 
vg: and there was reason to be- 
ieve that even Ferdinand and his 
subjects did not feel all the grati- 
tude towards Britain which her ex- 
ertions and sacrifices on their behalf 
justly entitled them to expect. 

The indifference with which the 
fate of Murat was viewed affords a 
striking proof how soon the public 
mind becomes callous, because ha- 
bituated to great and sudden re- 
verses. Half a century ago the fate 
of Theodore, who called himself 
king of Corsica, — he merely 
had the semblance of kingly power 
over a small and barren island, ex- 
cited more interest than the fall of 
Murat did. It may be added, how- 
ever, that the approaching war 
between Bonaparte and the allies 
called off public attention and ip- 
terest from the dethronement 
Murat. 
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CHAPTER XX, 


Commencement of Hestilities in the Netherlands —Prussian Outposts driven in 
— Buk of Lisny— Battle of Waterloo—Rjoicings in England on account of 
u—villics march ta Paris—— Attempts to stop them, and to defend the Capital 
—P. oecedings of the Chamber of Representatives— Bonaparte abdicates— Pre» 


wisionail 
L.owis— Fate of Bonaparte. 


HE. movements and operations 
T of the French army, as soon 
as Bonaparte joined it, were ex 
tremely prompt, and marked by 
that military talent for which he 
was distinguished. At the same 
time three large armies, one from 
Laon, at the head of which was the 
emperor himself; that of the Ar- 
dennes, commanded b general 
Vandamme; and that of the Mo- 
selle, under the command of gene- 
ral Girard, breaking up from their 
respective cantonments by a simul- 
taneous and admirably planned, as 
well as executed, movement, united 
onthe frontiers of Belgium. On the 
lith of June Bonaparte addressed 
his assembled army in his usual 
strain of impressive and almost 
eloquent rhodomontade. The day 
on which he issued this proclama- 
tion was the anniversary-of his vic- 
tories at Marengo and Fric?!and. 
It was thought that he would have 
fixed on this day to have com- 
menced hostile operations, if not to 
have fought a pitched battle; but 
though he was extremely attached 
to fortunate days, yet in this in- 
stance, certainly, he showed that 
prudence weighed more with him 
than this attrxchment; for on the 
14th of June he could not have be- 
gun hostilities with any chance of 
success. He therefore contented 
himself with issuing a proclamation. 
In this he recalled to the minds of 
his troops the battles of Marengo, 


' Government ttempts to treat—Convention of 


aris—Restoration of 


Friedland, Austerlitz, and Wa- 
gram, on all of which occasions he 
told them he had been too generous 
to his defeated foes; and what was 
the consequence ?=they were again 
under arms against him; but then 
they had a new opportunity of sigs 
nalizing themselves, and he trust- 
ed they would not neglect it. He 
reminded his soldiers of their vice 
tory over the Prussians at Jena, 
and he told those who had been 
prisoners in Britain, that they must 
now fight well, otherwise they 
would again be exposed to the 
evils which they had endured in 
that country. He concluded by 
assuring them that they had the 
good wishes of the Hanoverians 
and Belgians, each of whom would 
take the first opportunity of mani- 
festing it. 

The duke of Wellington, not- 
withstanding he had used his best 
endeavours.to learn the arrival of 
Bonaparte at his army as soon as 
it took place, was certainly not 
early informed of that event, and 
yet it was of the utmost consequence 
that he should be so; for in conse- 
quence of the want of provisions, 
and especially of forage, he had 
found it absolutely necessary to 
disperse his army very much. The 
British cavalry were as far off as 
the banks of the Dender; the Prus- 
sians occupied the line of the Sam- 
bre, and consequently were nearest 
the enemy. As & was impossible 
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to know at what point Bonaparte 
would commence the attack, it was 
necessary also on this account to 
spread the British and Prussian 
forces over a wide space: they were 
however so posted, as to afford the 
means of quick combination and 
mutual support. 

The duke of Wellington’s head- 
quarters were at Brussels, and cer- 


tainly the appearance of the French- 


upon the Sambre was an unexpect- 
ed piece of intelligence there. The 
advance of Bonaparte was as bold 
as it was sudden, The second 
corps attacked the outposts of the 
Prussians, drove them in, pursued 
them, crossed the Sambre, and ad- 
vanced for the purpose of intercept- 
ing the Prussian garrison at Char- 
leroi. At the same time, the lieht 
cavalry of the French following the 
second corps as far as Marchienne, 
turned to the right, after crossing 


the Sambre, and pushed along the 


eft bank as far as Charleroi. In 
consequence of this rapid and unex- 
pected movement, Charleroi was 
taken before the Prussians had time 
to destroy the bridge. The third 
division occupied the road to Na- 
mur, and the rest of the army were 
stationed between Charleroi and 
Gosselies. The Prussian garrison 
of Charleroi retired on leures, 
where Blucher was concentrating 
his army. On the morning of the 
16th the French troops, which had 
hitherto remained on the right of 
the Sambre, crossed that river. 

As soon as this was effected, Bo- 
naparte resulved to attack the Prus- 
sians and British at the same time. 
The left wing of his army, consist- 
ing of the first and second corps 
and of four divisions of cavalry, was 
now under the command of mar- 
shal Ney. Bonaparte directed him 
to upon Brussels by the way 
of Gosselies and Frasnes, while the 
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centre and the right wing, with the 
imperial guards, under the im. 
mediate command of Bonaparte, 
marched to the right towards Fley. 
res against Blucher. 

The intelligence ot Bonaparce’s 
movements reached Brussels on the 
evening of the 15th, at which time 
the duke of Wellington and most 
of his officers were at a ball given 
by the duchess of Richmond. In. 
stant orders were issued that the 
garrison of Brussels should move 
out t meet the enemy; and at the 
same time the cavalry, artillery, 
and guards, who were stationed at 
Enghien, were directed to move 
in the same direction. Among the 
first to muster in Brussels, were the 
42d and 92d Highland regiments; 
they had become great favourites 
in that city. They were so domes. 
wcated in the houses where they 
were quartered, that it was no un- 
commou thing to see the Highland 
soldiers taking care of the children, 
or keeping the shop of his host. 
They thus gained on the affections 
ot the honest Flemings, who had 
been so liztle accustomed to witness 
and experience such mildness and 
good behaviour in soldiers, that 
they doubted the valour of these 
troops. ‘They were so douce (they 
said)—-a word equally intelligible 
and expressive in the French and 
Scotch languages,—that they could 
not believe they would be a match 
for the ferocious soldiers of Bona- 
parte; and they grieved to think 
that men to whom they had be- 
come so attached, should be ex- 
posed to the almost certain destruc- 
tion to which they were marching. 
But the Highlanders soon proved 
that, if they were gentle as lambs 
in quarters, they were: fierce and 
unconquerable as lions in the 
They assembled with the utmost 


alacrity to the well-known martial 
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air * Come to me and I will give 
you flesh,”—an invitation to the 
wolf and to the raven, for which 
they were going to prepare an am- 
ple fe Le 

At Frasnes the corps under Ney 
drove in some Belgian troops, This 
position it was ot the utmost im- 
portance tO TELA, Aas it was on 
the line between the villages be- 
tween Sarta-Mouline and Quatre 
Tirass;—the latter was the point 
where the highway from Charleroi 
» Brussels is intersected by an- 
ther road nearly at right angles. 
Both these roads were absolutely 
necessary for the safety of the al- 
lies: by the first they communicated 
\ Brussels, and by the latter 
with the right of the Prassian army 
t Amand. ‘The road to Brussels 
n the right hand of the English 
position was skirted by a wood, 


. 
t 
‘ 


wway. The French were aware 
that if they could gain possession 
of this wood they might. debouche 
upon the Biussels road. ‘The prince 
of Orange made every effort to 
defend it; bat the Belgians under 
his command again gave way, and 
the French were successful in oc- 
cupying the post. At this critical 
moment, the division of Picton, of 
which the 42d and S2d formed a 
part, the corps of the duke of 
Brunswick, and the division of the 
guards from Enghien, came up; 
and entered into action. The guards 
under general Maitland were order- 
ed by the duke of Wellington to 
drive the French out of the wood. 
After sustaining a most destructive 
fire irom the enemy, who were in 
fact concealed by the wood, the 
guards rushed upon them with the 
most determined resolution. The 
French still fought behind every 
tree, every » ev ditch : 
“— they were entirely driven 

5. 
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ont of the wood. But they at- 
tempted again to obtain possession 
of it; and thus,, for the space of 
three hours, was the conflict kept 
up, till at the end of that time t 

guards retained undisputed posses- 
sion of this important post, which 
commanded the road to Brussels. 

In the mean time general Picton 
with his brigade was fighting at 
his station near the farmhouse of 
Quatre Bras. The Freneh here had 
the advantage of rising ground, 
while the British, sunk to the shoul- 
ders among the tall rye, could not 
return their fire with equal advan- 
tage. The French cavalry next 
charged in a most desperate man- 
ner; and in order to resist them, it 
was necessary for each British re- 
giment separately to throw itself 
into a solid sqaare, But the ap- 
proach of the French being con- 
cealed from the 42d by the nature 
of the ground and the rye, among 
which the latter were placed, it 
was unable to form a square in the 
necessary time; im consequence of 
which two companies were cut to 
pieces by the cavalry. 

But this wasonly partial success; 
for the result of these various at- 
tacks was, that the French were 
compelled to retreat in considerable 
confusion and with great loss, 
Ney therefore was obliged to re- 
establish himself in his original po- 
sition at Frasnes. In this battle 
the British loss was very severe: 
several regiments were reduced to 
mere skeletons; many valuable of- 
ficers tell, among them the duke 
of Brunswick and colonel Came- 
ron. 

In the mean time the contest be- 
tween Bonaparte and Blucher was 
going on. Blucher oceupied a 
— position ye a line where 

ree villages upon broken 
ground served each as a separate 

Y redoubt, 
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redoubt, defended by artillery and 
infantry; his right wing occupied 
the village of St. Amand, his cen- 
tre Ligny, and his left Sombref. 
The ground behind these villages 
was considerably elevated; a deep 
ravine in front of this elevation. 
The villages were in front of the 
ravine, and masses of infantry were 
stationed behind each. Here were 
three corps of Blucher’s army 
amounting to 80,000 men; the 
fourth corps, under the command 
of Bulow, was cantoned near Liege. 


"The force with which Bonaparte. 


advanced to the attack of Blucher 

amounted to about 100,000 men. 
The battle began at three in the 

afternoon by a furious cannonade 


from the French, under the cover . 


of which the third corps, com- 
manded by Vandamme, attacked 
the village of St. Amand. The 


Prussians defended it most gallant- 
ly; but the French, charging with 


the bayonet, succeeded in gaining 
possession of it, and established 
themselves on the church and 
church-yard. As this village was 
the key of their right wing, the 
Prussians made several desperate 
attempts toregain it. Bincher put 
himself at the head of a battalion, 
and was so far successful as again 
to occupy one end of the village, 
and the Prussians regained posses- 
sion of part of the heights behind 
it. ‘The combat raged with equal 
violence at the village of Ligny, 
which was repeatedly lost and re- 
gained. “Each party was alter- 
nately reinforced from masses of 
infantry disposed behind that part 
of the village which they respective- 
ly occupied. Several houses in- 
closed with court-yards, according 
to the Flemish fashion, formed each 
a separate redoubt, which was fu- 
riously assailed by the one party, 
and obstinately made good by the 
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other. It is impossible to conceive 
the fury with which the troops on 
both sides were animated. [ach 
soldier appeared to be avenging his 
own personal quarrel, and the 
slaughter was in proporiion to the 
length and obstinacy of a five hours 
combat, fought hand to hand, 
within the crowded and narrow 
streets of a village.” A cannonade 
was carried on at the same time; 
but in consequence of the exposed 
situation of the Prussians, their 
masses being drawn up on the 
ridges behind the village, they snf- 
fered much more from the artillery 
than the French, who were sheliere 
ed by the lower grounds. 

Before the battle began, Bona 
parte had stationed the first corps 
of infantry, and a division of the 
second corps, so as to be a reserve 
either for his own army or that of 
marshal Ney. As he entertained no 
doubt that the marshal by this time 
had completely succeeded against 
the British; and as he was doubt. 
ful whether he himself could re- 
tain possession of St. Amand, he 
ordered this reserve to move to the 
right, to assist in the attack on this 
village. But before it came up, 
Vandamme had gained complete 
possession of St. Amand, and Gi- 
rard had obtained possession of 
Ligny. Marshal Grouchy, hows 
ever, was still endeavouring to 
carry Sombref, the Jeft of the 
Prussian line, which was defended 
by the Saxon general Thielman, 
The Prussians, though they were 
driven from the villages in front 
of the hills, maintained them- 
selves upon the hills, where they 
were anxious for assistance either 
from the British, or from their 
own fourth division under gene- 
ral Bulow. But the British were 
completely occupied at Quatre 
Bras; and Bulow’s arrival was de- 

layed 
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laved in consequence of the length 
+ his match and the badness of 
th >TO ids. 

Bonaparte, thus master of two 
of the positions of the Prussians, 
resolved to complete hts success by 
ore of those skilful and dartng ma- 
which characterized his 
tactics. In the village of Ligny, 
which fronted the centre of the 
Prussian line, he drev up the im- 
perial guards, which he had hi- 
therto kept in reserve. Eight bat- 
tali 
one solid column,—supported by 

ir squadrons of cavairy, two re- 

ments of cuirassiers, and the 

rse grenadiers of the guard,—tra- 

ersed the village at the pas de 

Laree, threw themselves into the 
ravine which separates the village 
from the heights, and began to 
ascend them, notwithstanding a 
dreadful fire of grape and mus- 
ketry from the Prussians. Their 
advance however was not stopped, 

r even in the smallest degree 
shaken by this fire; but boldly 
coming up the heights, they made 
sich an impression on the masses 
of the Prussian line as threatened 
to break through the ceutre of their 
army; the French cavalry, at the 
same time, charging and driving 
back that of the Prussians. Blu- 
cher perceiving that the exposure 
of his own person was now abso- 
lutely necessary, headed a charge 
against the French cavalry; but it 
was unsuccessful, and his horse 
being shot under him in his retreat, 
both the French and Prussians 
passed over him as he lay on the 
ground. “ An adjutant threw him- 
self down beside his general to 
share his fate; and the first use 
which Blucher made of his reco- 
vered recollection Was to eonjure 
tis faithful attendam rather to 
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ns of these troops formed iato 
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shoot him than to pernnt him to 
fall alive into the hands of the 
French. Meantime the Prussian 
cavalry had railied, charged, and 
in their turn repulsed the Frenchy 
who again galloped past the 
Prussian general as he lay on the 
ground, covered with the cloak of 
the adjutant. Blucher was then 
disengaged and remounted, and 
proceeded to organize the retreat, 
which was now become a measure 
of indispensable necessity,” 

As the Prussian artillery could 
not be easily withdrawn, a consi- 
derable number of pieces fell intd 
the possession of the French. Intheir 
retreat they took the direction of 
Tilly; and the next morning were 
followed by general Thielman with 
the leit wing, which now formed 
the rear guard of the army, ‘The 
fourth corps under Bulow having 
at lase jomed, the head quarters 
were established at the village of 
Wavre, ten miles behind the place 
from whence they had retreated, 
During their retreat, they had not 
suffered much, as it had been con- 
ducted in a most. admirable man- 
ner; butin the battle their loss was 
very great, probably not less than 
20,000 men, or one fourth of the 
whole that were engaged, 

After his success at Quatre 
Bras, the duke of Wellington was 
proposing to follow up his advau- 
tage by attacking Ney at Frasnes ; 
when on the morning of the 17th 
he received the news that Blucher 
had been defeated on the preceding 
day, and was in full retreat. The 
duke was accordingly obliged to 
fali back also, and to take up such 
a position as might enable him to 
maintain his communications with 
the right wing of the Prussians. 
He. accordingly resolved upon re- 
treating towards Brussels; and this 

Y2 was 
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was done in the most perfect order, 
the rear being protected by the ca- 
valry under the earl of Uxbridge. 
Bonaparte, after the defeat of 
Biucher, which he seems to hare 
considered as much more fatal and 
decisive than it actually was, deter- 
mined to turn nearly his whole 
force against the duke of Welling- 
ton; leaving only Grouchy and 
Vandamme, with about 25,000 
men, to hang upon the rear of Blu- 
cher, so as to prevent his assisting 
the British. On the 17th Bona- 
parte put his troops in motion to 
ursue the British, whom at first he 
expected to have found in their = 
sition of Quatre Bras. The day 
Was very stormy and rainy, a cir- 
cumstance highly favourable to the 
retreating army; as the roads bro- 
ken up by their artillery were near- 
ly impassable. The French cavalry 
were obliged to march through 
fields of standing corn, whence their 


rapid movement was rendered ex- 


tremely difficult. They once or 
twice attacked the rear cuard, but 
received so severe a check from the 
life guards and the Oxford blues, 
that they afterwardsleft their march 
undisturbed. "The duke of Wel- 
lington was apprehensive that he 
would have been attacked in pass- 
ing the narrow streets of the aa 
of Genappe ; but the French were 
in no condition to molest him. He 
therefore continued his retreat rill 
he arrived at the village of Wa- 
terloo, where he took up a position 
on the road to Brussels. When he 
had made his arrangements for the 
night, he established his head quar- 
ters at a petty inn in this village, 
about a mile in the rear of the po- 
sition of the army. The men slept 
upon their arms, on the ridge of a 
gentle declivity, chiefly covered 
with cora, The French occupied 
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a ridge nearly ri ae to the posi. 
tion of the English: the villages ix 
the rear being filled with their sol. 
diers. Bonaparté established his 
head quarters at Planchefort, 4 
small village in the rear of the hos 
sition. 

sonaparte did not expect that the 
British would await the issue of a 
battle in the position they had taken 
up; and when the dawning of the 
morning of the 15th of June show. 
ed him his enemies still on 
heights, and apparently determined 
to maintain them, he could poet 
suppress his satisfaction, and while 
he stretched his arms towards thei: 
position, as if to grasp his prey, he 
exchiimed, “ Je kes ticns done cs 
Anglos.” 

The road from Brussels to the 
village of Waterloo passes through 
a dark wood, called the forest of 
Soignées: bevond Waterloo, the 
wood is not so thick; and at an ex- 
tended rise, about a mile from Wa. 
terloo, called Mount St. John, the 
trees almost entirely disappear. 
Along this ridge the British forces 
were drawn up in two lines: the 
second, which lay behind the hill, 
was in some measure sheltered from 
the enemy. The first line, whieh 
was composed of the choicest 
troops in the duke of Wellington’s 
army, occupied the top of the hill, 
and were defended on the left 
partly by a large ditch and hedge, 
which ran ina straight line from 
Mount St. John, From this hedge, 
two farm-houses take their name: 
the first, which is situated in 2 
vance of the hedge, and at the bot 
tom of the declivity, is called La 
Haye Sainte ; the other, placed at 
the extremity of the farm, is called 
Ter la Haye. The ground at the 
latter is woody and broken; so that 
it afforded a strong point at which 
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terminate the British line upon 
che left. ‘The dake of Wellington 
rept up a communication by his 
fr with the Prussian army, by a 
id run ing from Ter la Have to- 
wards the passe s of St. Lambert. 
lhe cent: of the Bricish was sta- 
ned at Ue villace of Mount St, 
in, on the n.iddle of the ridge, 
here the great causeway from 
Nrussels divides into iwo roads, one 
ranching off to Nivelles, and the 
ther going straight forward to 
Charlerot. The house and farm. 
yard of La Haye Sainte was oceu- 
ed by a body of Hanoverian 
‘urmshooters. The right of the 
British extended along the hill, and 
occupied the road to Nivelles, as 
tar as Hougoumont, where, turn- 
ing rather Duckwatd, ite extreme 
ight rested upon a deép ravine, 
Ine ground in front of the British 
position sloped down to lower 
ground, forming a sort of valley, 
varied by many gentle sweeps and 
hollows. The ground then rises 
again to a ridge opposite to that of 
Mount St. John, and running pa- 
rallel to it at the distance of about 
1400 yards, On this ridge the 
French were posted. The valley 
between the two armies is entirely 
epen, and at this time was chiefly 
covered. by a tall and strong crop 
ofcorn. In the centre of the val- 
ley, however, considerably to the 
right of the British centre, was the 
Chateau de Goamont or Hougou- 
mont. On one side of thif was a 
large farm-yard ; and on the other 
a garden fenced by a brick wall, 
The whole was surrounded by tall 
trees, This ition afforded a 
strong point 1 opi to the right 
: since, while it 


wing of the Briti 
was retained, the French could not 
possibly succeed in any attack upon 
the on of this wing. 


Early in the morning of the 18th 


numerous bodies of Fretch ea 
valry occupied the ridge of La 
Belle Alliance, opposite to that of 
Mount St. John: it was hence ex- 
pected that the engagément would 
begin in this quarter; bat this ap- 
pearance was merely to conceal Bo. 
mtparte’s desizn, who meditated 2 
general attack with reap and 
artillery. Of this the duke of Wel- 
lineton was apprised by a French 
officer who deserted from the 
French army. As soonas the duke 
perceived that a battle would take 
place, he sent an officer to Bulow’s 
corps, which was then endeavour- 
ing to pass the defiles of St, Latn- 
bert. ‘This officer brought back in- 
telligence that the best spirit ani- 
mated the Prussians, and that they 
would join the British as soon as 
they possibly eould, 

Bonaparte, at the commencement 
of the engagement, posted himself 
on a high wooden observatory, 
which had been erected a few 
months before by direction of the 
king of the Netherlands: he after- 
wards removed to the high ground 
in front of la Belle Allrance, and 
at last to the foot of the slope on 
the road to Brussels. He was at 
tendéd by his staff, and squadrons 
of service, destined to protect his 
person: he issued all orders and 
received all reports in person. The 
first attack of the French was 
against the British right wing, at 
the post of Hougoumont, and the 
high road to Nivelles. Against 
Hougoumont they were partially 
suecessful: a body of sharp-shoote 


‘ers of Nassau Ussingen, to whom 


the grove had been confided, abanie 
doned their post; and the chateau 
itself must have fallen, had it not 
been for the determined resistancé 
of a detachment of the guards, to 
whom its defencé was intrusted. 
By tlie retreat of the sharp-shooters, 
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Hougoumont was, during great 
part of the action, an invested posi- 
tion: and had it not been for the 
walls, and deep and strong ditches, 
with which the garden and orchard 
were surrounded, it could hardly 
have been maintained. ‘The place 
was most furiously assailed from 
without, and most resolutély de- 
fended from within: the troops in 
the garden firing through the holes 
which they had made in the garden 
wall, and through the hedge of the 
orchard. 

But though the French could not 
carry this post; yet, as the British 
troops in it were no longer in com- 
munication with the rest of the ar- 
my, the cavalry of the enemy were 
enabled t) get round it, and attack 
the right British wing. Such was 
the impetuosity of their charges, 
that the light troops, who were in 
advance of the British line, were 
driven in, and the foreign cavalry, 
whose duty it was to have support- 
ed them, gave way on all sides, 
The first troops who stood their 
ground against this attack were 
the black Brunswick infantry: they 
were drawn up in squares,—each 
regimenturming a square by itself 
—not quite solid, but nearly so. 
The distance between these squares 
was sufficievt to draw up the batta- 
lions in Ime, when it was judged ne- 
cessary: and the “ regiments were 
posted in reference to each other, 
much like the alternate squares up- 
on a chess-board.” This was the 
case with most of the British regi- 
ments, as well as the Brunswickers. 
It was therefore impossible for a 
squadron of cavalry to push be. 
tween two of these squares, without . 
being assailed at the same time by 
a fire in front, and on both flanks. 
The Brunswickers stood the charge 
of the French cavalry with great 
coolness and intrepidity, opening 
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their fire against them with great 
readiness and rapidity. The artil. 
lery, at the same time, which was 
excellently served, made dreadfyl 
havoc in the squadrons of cavalry, 
The enemy, notwithstanding, stl] 
pressed on; or, if their attucks were 
suspended, it was only to allow 
their artillery, which was placed 
within the distance of 150 yards, to 
play upon the solid squares. After 
the most desperate efforts on the 
part of the French to drive back 
the British right wing, and to esta. 
blish themselves on the road to Ni- 
velles, the battle slackened in this 
quarter. 

In the mean time it raged with 
nearly equal fury towards the left 
and centre of the British line. On 
the village of Mount St. John, and 
along the high road between it and 
La Belle Alliance, Bonaparte pour- 
ed his colunius of infantry and ca- 
valry, under a dreadful fire of ar- 
ullery. The position of the British 
was partly defended from this at- 
tack by its natural character ; for 
the second line was posted behind 
the ridge of the hill, while the first 
line derived some shelter from a 
straggling hedge—the same which 
gives the name to the farm of La 
Haye Sainte. The French, pro- 
bably conceiving that the position 
of the British was actually stronger 
than it was, hesitated to advance to 
the attack—when they were them- 
selvescharged and overwhelmed by 
the British <avalry, who, dashing 
through the gaps in the hedge, 
formed, charged, and dispersed the 
battalions that were advancing Up- 
on their line. At this time our troops 
suffered severely ; but certainly no 
other troops could have stood as 
they did: even the German legion 
were unequal, on this occasion, to 


sustain the shock of the French ca 
valry. The 
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[he crisis was important; the 
British light horse were not equal 
to combat with the ponderous and 
eword-proof cuassiers, or even 
with the lancers. At this period 
sir John Elley obtained permission 
to brine up the heavy brigade, con- 
sistii g of the life guards, the Ox. 
ford blues, and the Scotch greys: 

them he made a most tre 
rendous charge. ‘The cuirassiers 
and their horses were actually rode 
down, and trodden IHterally to 
pieces. The issue of this part of 
the conflict was, that the French 
cavalry was completely beaten off, 
and a great proportion of their 
attacking columns of infantry, 
amounting to about 3000 men, 
threw down their arms, and were 
made prisoners. 

The contest, however, was by no 
means decided: it raged indeed 
with unabated fury in all the other 
parts of the field: it had paused in 
some degree upon the centre and 
left, but only to be renewed with 
douvle ferocity on the right wing. 
"Phe attack here was re-commenced 
by successive columns of caval- 
ry. ‘The Belgian horse again gave 
way, and gulloged from the field in 
great disorder. The British ad- 
vanced lige of guns was now storm- 
ed by the French ; and thé artillery- 
men were ordered to retire within 
the squares of the infantry :—thus 
three pieces of cannon fell for the 
time into the hands of the enemy. 
After gaining them, the French ca- 
valry rode turiously up and down 
the small squares of British infan- 
try, seeking some point where they 
might break in upon them, but in 
vain, In the mean time a brigade 
ot British horse artillery opened its 
hre upon the French cavalry: the 
latter retreated repeatedly, but it 
was only to advance with new fury. 
As often as they reiized, the British 
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artillerymen rushed out of the 
squares where they sheltered them. 
selves, and began again to work their 
pieces. On the part of the French, 
a most winhidhh Guns of bravery 
was displayed in this part of the 
battle—and on the part of the Bri. 
tish, at least an equal degree of 
bravery, united with mead more 
coolness. “ Amid the internal 
noise, hurry, and clamour of the 
bloodiest action ever fought, the 
British officers were obeyed as if on 
the parade: and such was the pre- 
cision with which these men gave 
their fire, that the aide-de-cam 
could ride round each square with 
perfect safety, being sure that the 
discharge would be reserved till the 
precise moment when it ought re- 
gularly to be made. The fire was 
rolling or alternate, keeping up that 
constant and uninterrupted blaze, 
upon which it is impossible to force 
a concentrated and effective charge 
of cavalry. ‘Thus, each litle pha- 
lanx stood by itself, like an impreg- 
nable fortress, while their crossing 
fires supported each other, and 
dealt «lestruction among the ene- 
my, who frequeatly attempted to 
penetrate the ratervals, and to gain 
the flanks, and even the rear of 
these detached masses. The Dutch, 
Hanoverian, and Brunswick troops 
maintained the same solid order, 
and the same ready, restrained and 
destructive fire, as the British re- 
giments with whom they were in- 
termingled.” 

But though the French bad hi- 
therto not been able to break the 
British line, yet the situation of the 
Jatter was critical. It has been al- 
ready mentioned that the duke of 
Wellington had posted all his best 
troops in front: these had suffered 
dreadfully, so that it became neces- 
sary to bring forward troops from 
the second sain sae were not 
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of equal quality, and some of them 
were found unequal to the task. 
The duke himself “saw a Belgian 
regiment give way at the instant it 
crossed the ridge of the hill, in the 
act of advancing from the second 
into the first line: he rode up to 
them in person, halted the regiment, 
and again formed it, intending to 
bring them unto the fire himself. 
Theyuccordingly shouted En avant! 
En avant!—but as soon as they 
crossed the ridge of the hill, and 
again encountered the storm ot 
balls and shells, they went to the 
right-about once more, and fairly 
left the duke!! Upon this he 
brought up a Brunswick regiment, 
who kept their ground with more 
steadiness, and behaved very well. 
Again the French assaulted the 
centre and the left, and with in- 
creased fury. The farm-house of 
La Haye Sainte, which lay under 
the centre of the British line, was 


at last stormed by the French, It 
had been most gallantly defended 
by the Hanoverian sharp-shooters 
while they had a cartridge remain- 
ing, or could keep up the unequal 
contest with their bayonets through 


the windows, The entrance of 
this farm-house fronted the high 
road; and as this was in possession 
of the enemy, it was impossible to 
send in a supply of ammunition by 
this way; and, unfortunately, the 
corsmanding officer did not think 
of making a breach through the 
back part of the wall. All the Ha- 
noverians who were in it were put 
to the sword. The enemy, how. 
ever, gained litle real advantage 
by forcing the farm-house, as oe 
British artillery on the ridge com- 
pletely commanded it. 

The carnage at Hougoumont 
was more dreadful than in any 
other part, The French, unable to 
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course to shells, and set fire to the 
chateau, in which many of the 
wounded were burnt to death, The 
garden and the court-yard were 
still defended by the euards, and 
the enemy in vain repeatedly at. 
tempted todisiodgethem. At this 
period of the battle, the duke of 
Wellington exposed his .person 
“with a freedom which, while the 
position of the armies and the na- 
ture of the ground rendered it im 
evitably necessary, made all around 
him tremble for that life on which 
it was obvious that the fate of the 
battle depended. There was scarce. 
ly a square but he visited in person, 
encouraging the mea by his pre- 
sence and the officers by his direc. 
tions. Many of his short phrases 
are repeated by them as if they were 
ossessed of a talismanic effect. 
yhile he stood in the centre of the 
high road in front of Mount St. 
John, several pieces were leveled 
against him, distingu'‘shed as he 
was by his surte, and the move- 
ments of the officers who came and 
went. with orders. The balls re- 
peatedly grazed a tree on the right 
hand of the road, which tree now 
bears his name, ‘That is good 
practice,’ observed the duke to one 
of his suite, ‘1 think they fire better 
than in Spain.’ Riding up to the 
95th when in front of the line, and 
even then expecting a formidable 
charge of cavalry, & said * Stand 
fast, G5-——we must not be beat 
what will they say in England? 
On another occasion, when many 
of the best and bravest men had 
fallen, and the event of the action 
seemed doubtful, to those who re- 
mained, he said, with the coolness 
of a spectator who was beholding 
some well-contested sport, ‘ Never 
mind, we’ll win the battle yet.’ 
To another regiment then closely 


gain possession of it, at last had re. engaged, he used a common sport 
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ine expression, * Hard pounding 
thus. vent men 3 lei’s see who wil 


neund lonzest.’ 

' Still the French persevered; and 
though reprised im every point, 
continued their attacks with ench 
imeetuosity, that the squares bewan 
to assume the appearance of a ereat 
reduction of numbers. One ote 
neral officer was under the necesstcy 
of stating tha: hic brigade was re- 
duced to one third of ts numbers, 
that those who remained were ex. 
hausted wih fatigue, and that a 
temporary relict of however short 
a duration was a measure of pe- 
remptory necessity.” * ‘Pell him," 
said the duke, ‘ what he proposes is 
impossib'e. He, and I, and every 
Englishman on the field must die 
on the spot which we now occupy.’ 
“It is enough,” returned the gene- 
ral: “I and every man under my 
command are determined to. share 
his fate.” 

The duke of Wellington now be- 
gan most anxiously to look for the 
promised assistance of the Prus- 
The combat had lasted the 
greater part of the day, but they 
did not yet appear :—unless they 
soon came up, it would be physi. 
cally impossible—for the moral 
courayre of his troops was not in the 
least diminished—tor his army to 
keep their station. Blucher, ia the 
mean time, wus not idle; but lus 
army had great and unforeseen difii- 
culties to encounter, before a junc- 
tion with the British could be ef- 
fected. As early as between three 
and four o'clock in the morning, the 
4th division of the Prussian army 
began to threaten the right wing of 
the French: Bonaparte, having 
foreseen and apprehended this move- 
meat, had provided against it; for 
there was a body of reserve op- 
posed to Bulow the moment he be- 
gan the attack. In the mean time 
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the main army of the Prussians was 
pushing forward to join Bulow's 
corps 5 but as they had to pass Ma- 
ny very bad roads—bad at any sen- 
son and under any ci cumstances— 
but particularly bad after the late 
heavy rains, and for the passage of 
such an immense force—their march 
was extremely slow and difficult. 
The Prussian rear under the com- 
mand of general Tauenzein was 
followed by the French division 
unter Vandamme an@® Grouchys 
the Prussians did not halt ull they 
teached the villages of Wavre and 
Bieize on the river Dyle: here they 
resolved if possible to maintain 
themseives. Grouchy was ordered 
to dislodge them: the contest was 
long and obs:inate; at last the 
Feench drove the Prussians from 
both their positions, In the mean 
time the maip Prussian army une 
der Blucher was pushing on as fast 
as possible through the defiles and 
bad roads which divided bim from 
the British army. ‘The day had 
nearly closed, however, betore his 
army was seen coming from the 
wood, upon the flanks of the con- 
tending armies. It has been said 
that Bonaparte at first mistook the 
Prussian army for the division of 
the French under Grouchy; but 
this scems hardly possible: it is 
much more likely that he only de- 
clared this to be his opinion, in order 
to inspirit his own troops: it is cer- 
tain, however, that he believed that 
Grouchy was following close upoa 
the Prussians: but that general, af- 
ter having driven his opponents 
from Bielye, was still there, anxi- 
ously expecting orders from the 
emperor to improve his success. 
Bonaparte’s mistake, whichever i 
was, proved very disadvantageous 
to him ; and indeed fatal, so far as 
respected his chance of covering his 
retreat ; for under the belief dor 
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that the Prussians were in fact 
Grouchy’s division, or that they 
were followed by Grouchy, he 
would not provide for a retreat, 
even when it was undoubted that 
the battle was lost. 

The only chance—and that a 
desperate one—which he had of re- 
trieving his affairs, was by bringing 
upthe reserve of theimperial guard: 
these amounted to nearly 15,000 
men; and having been posted on 
the ridge of La Belle Alliance, or 
behind it, had never been engaged, 
or exposed to any loss. About se- 
ven in the evening, Bonaparte hav- 
ing formed his resohation, left his 
position on the heights in the rear 
of the line, and, descending from 
the hill, placed himself in the 
midst of the highway fronting 
Mount St. Jolin, and within about 
a quarter of a mile of the English 
line: here he was in a great mea- 
sure protected from the balls by 
the banks, which are_of consider- 
able height on each side. It is 
said that he caused his guard to 
pass before them, assuring them 
that the English cavalry and in- 
fantry were annihilated, and that 
their efforts were only wanted to 
seize or silence the artillery: he 
concluded by pointing to the cause- 
way, and exclaimmg “ There, gen- 
tlemen, is the road to Brussels.”’ 
The guards immediately raised a 
shout of * Vive l’Empereur,” caus- 
ed probably, in part, by the’natu- 
ra) and pleasing expectation that 
Bonaparte himself would lead them 
on to victory: and this shout, which 
was distinctly heard by the British, 
induced them to believe that the 
emperor himself wascoming against 
them. But he had no such inten- 
tion. In their advance to the 
charge, the imperial guard rallied 
the broken and dispirited troops. 
** But the repeated repulses of the 


French had not becn left unim. 
proved by the English. The ex. 
treme right of the line, commanded 
by general Frederic Adam, under 
lord Hill, had gradually and al. 
most imperceptibly gained ground 
after each unsuccessful charge, un. 
til, the space between Hougoumone 
and -Braine la Larde bemg com. 
pletely cleared of the enemy, the 
British right wing, with its artil. 
lery and sharp-shooters, was brought 
round from a convex to a concave 
position, so that the British guns 
raked the French columns as soon 
as they delouched Wpon the causeway 
for their final attack.” The artil. 
lery also did great execution on 
this particular occasion, as well as 
throughout the whole of the day ; 
for it was uncommonly well served, 
and they had received express or- 
ders not to fire upon the French are 
tillery, but to reserve their fire in 
all cases for the infantry and caval- 
ry. On this occasion they opened 
up a most destructive fire, “ Those 
who witnessed its effects describe 
it, as if the encmy’s columns kept 
perpetually advancing from the 
hollow way, without ever gaining 
ground on the plain, so speedily 
were the lines annihilate as they 
came ino the Jines of the fire.” 
Notwithstanding all this, however, 
the imperial guard still continued 
to advance ; but their courage was 
evidently decreasing gradually: as 
soon as they reached the ridge, the 
British soldiers, who had lain on the 
ground for the purpose of avoiding 
the fire of the enemy's artillery, 
were now ordered to rise, “ Up, 

uards, and at them,” cried the 
a of Wellington, who was then 
with the brigade of guards. They 
needed no second bidding : in an in- 
stant they were up, they rushed on 
the foe with the bayonet,—the af- 
fair was decided, ‘The charge * 
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rnade in deep line, not, as in co- 
tumns, with three cheers. ‘The im- 
nerial guards were within twenty 

irds, when every one of them 
surned his back and fled: they 
could not face a British bayonet, 
The decisive moment was now 
come: the duke of Wellington and 
his brave followers were now to 
reap the grand and well-earned re. 
vard of all their fatigue :—the 
Prussians were advancing cn the 
right wing of the enemy ;—the im- 
perial ouard in their retreat, increas- 
ed the dismay and confusion of the 
rect of the army: the duke imme- 
diately gave orders for the British 
troops to for: line, and assume the 
offensive. The line was formed 
four deep, and, supported by the 
cavalry and infantry, rushed down 
the hill, and up the opposite bank, 
with a fury that rendered the cone 
tusion of the enemy completely irre- 
trievable. 


Bonaparte now perceived that all 


was over. In the intoxication of 
anticipated success, he had totally 
neglected all the usual means of 
providing against deteat and its 
consequences: he had no resource 
to retreat upon; no strong place 
behind which his broken army could 
rally: indeed he seems to have 
given no directions to his generals 
respecting what was to be done in 
case he were defeated. He had li- 
terally set his all upon the hazard 
of adie. While the battle lasted, 
he had discharged the duty of an 
able general; but now his character 
was to be damned, even in the opi- 
nion of his own troops. They had 
been disappointed, because he did 
not head theimperial guard. * When 
he observed them recoil in disorder, 
the cavalry intermixed with the 
toot, and trampling them down, he 
said to his aide-de-camp, ‘ d/s sont 
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mélés ensemble ;? then looked down, 
shook his head, and became, accord- 
ing to the expression of his guide, 
pale as a corpse. Immediately af- 
terwards, two large bodies of Bri- 
tish cavalry appeared in rapid ad- 
vance upon each flank; and‘as the 
operations of the Prussians had ex- 
tended along his right flank, and 
were rapidly gaining his rear, Bo- 
naparte was in great danger of 
being made prisoner. He then 
pronounced the fatal words, ¢ It ts 
time to save ourselves!’ and left te 
their fate, the army, which that da 
had shed their blood for him in saab 
profusion,” 

In the mean time, the opposition 
made by the French army gradu- 
ally and sensibly diminished : head- 
ed by the duke of Wellington him- 
self, with his hat in his hand, the 
British line advanced in front with 
the utfhost spirit and intrepidity, 
while the Prussians made their at- 
tack upon the flank. The British 
Were not stopped one moment by 
the fire of the enemy trom 150 
pieces of artillery ; but rushing on, 
the guns were deserted, and fell into 
their possession. The disorder of 
the French now became dreadful : 
the first line, in utter confusion and 
dismay, was flung back on the se- 
cond; the line of retreat was en- 
cumbered by baggage-waggons, 
artillery-carts, guns, &c, 

The British, however, were too 
fatigued to continue the pursuit 
very far; when luckily the Prus- 
sians, nearly quice fresh, with al] 
their cavalry, fit for instant and ra- 
pid operation, pushed against the 
flying enemy. “The march and 
advance of the Prussians crossed 
the van of the British army, after 
they had attacked the French —_ 
tion about the farm-house of La 
Belle Alliance ; and there, or near 
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to that spot, the duke of Wellington 
and prince marshal Blucher mer, to 
congratulate each other upon their 
joint success, and its important con- 
sequences.” “ Here too the vic- 
torious allies of both countries 
exchanged military greeting—the 
Prussians hahting their regimental 
band to play ‘God save the king,’ 
while the British returned the com- 
pliment with ‘ Three cheers to the 
honour of Prussia.” As the night 
was extremely light, the French 
found no refuge, and experienced as 
little mercy from the exasperated 
Prussians. Their retreai «very in- 
stant became more calamitous; the 
officers were deserted or disobeyed 
by the men; all discipline was neg- 
lected; every thing was thrown 
away which could impede their 
flight; no attempt was made to 


rally, till the fugitives came to the 
village of Genappe ; b..c as soon as 


the Prussian artillery opened, or 
even the sound of a russian trum- 
pet was heard, the fight was re- 
commenced, under the impression 
of greater terror than before. 

But the greatest glory of the 
British, and that which will raise 
them above all other troops, even 
higher than the courage which won 
the victory of Waterloo—was yet to 
come. ‘They remained on the field 
of battle, and the villages adjacent. 
«“ Be it not forgotten, that after 
such attention to their wounded 
companions as the momeat jcr- 
mitted, they carried their succour 
to the disabled French, without 
deigning to remember that the de- 
fenceless and groaning wretches 
who encumbered the field of battle 
in heaps, were the same men who 
had displayed the most relentless 
cruelty on every temporary advan- 
tage which they obiained durin 
this brief campaign. They erecte 
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hutsover them to protect them fram 
the weather; bronzht them water, 
and shared with them their refres}. 
ments.”” 

Such a victory could not be 
achieved without great loss on the 
side of the conquerors: that of the 
cuke of Wellington's army could 
not be less in killed and wounded 
than 20,000; that of the enemy was 
rouch greater: im fact, with the 
CXxce ptionol the divisions under Van. 
damme and Grouchy, the French 
army, either by actual loss, by 
dispersion, or by total want of disci. 
pline, Was utterly destroyed. For 
some time the duke of Wellington 
scems to have felt the loss at which 
this victory was gained, much more 
than the splendour and advantages 
of the victory itself, “ Believe me, 
he afterwards said, that n thing ex- 
cept a battle lost, can be half so 
melancholy as a battle won. The 
bravery of my troops has hitherto 
saved me from that greater evil; 
but to win even such a battle as this 
of Waterloo, at the expense of the 
lives of so many gallant friends, 
could only be termed a heavy mis- 
fortune, were it not for its results 
to the public benefit.” His grace 
rot only did justice to his owm 
troops on this occasion, attributing 
the victory entirely to their steady 
and pexsevering courage; but be 
did justice to Bonaparte, declart 
that he had done all he could,— 
that an able general could possibly 
do j—and that he hintself had never 
been so nearly beaten, never had 
had such occasion to use all his ef- 
forts to obtain a. victory. 

The consternation and alarm 
which prevailed in Brussels during 
the battle can hardly be imagined ; 
—it cannot be described. As soon 
as the intelligence of the victory 
reached them, the city age 
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deserted ; the inhabitants of all 
classes, rich and poor, and of both 
sexes, vying with one another in 
their endeavoursto assist the wound- 
ed: and it is remarkable, that they 
relieved the British, especially the 
Scotch, even before their own coun- 
trymen. ‘The inhabitants who be- 
ore the battle had had Highlanders 
quutered on them went to the 
field of battle and sought them 
out; it they found them alive and 
weil, they rejoiced at their escape ; 
—if dead, they mourned over their 
fall;—-and if wounded, they had 
them conveyed to their own houses, 
and nursed them as if they had 
been their children. 

Vague rumours regarding a bat- 
tle between the allies and Bona- 
parte, in the Netherlands, reached 
England some days before official 
intelligence of the victory of Wa- 
terloo arrived. When that intelli- 


gence was received, and especially 


when it was ascertained that the 
victory was one of the most splen- 
did, and certainly the most decisive, 
that ever had been gained in any 
age or country, the gratitude of 
their fellow citizens could hardly 
suggest an adequate reward for 
the general and soldiers who had 
achieved it. Parliament immedi- 
ately voted additional honours to 
the duke of Wellington, and the 
erection of a national column to 
perpetuate the memory of this vic- 
tory ; while the people of all classes 
and descriptions colantnelts came 
forward with a subscription tor the 
relief and support of the wounded, 
and of those who im the cause of 
their country had been deprived of 
their husbands, fathers, and sons,— 
unparalleled even in the annals of 
this benevolent nation. 

At first the full extent and entire 
eonsequences of the victory of Wa- 
terloo were not known even to the 
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victers; but they soon found that 
the way to Paris was open to them; 
and that the capital of France 
would be reduced, and the empire 
of Bonaparte overthrown, even be- 
fore the rest of the allies had cross- 
ed the frontiers, In one or two 
places, the troops under Vandamme 
and Grouchy, who had suffered 
very little, and who still preserved 
their discipline, attempted to im- 
= the progress of the victorious 

ritish and Prussians: but their at- 
tempts were utterly in vain; and 
these generals deemed themselves 
fortunate, that they were able to 
reach Paris with the greater part 
of their forces. 

In the mean time Bonaparte, 
having escaped with difficulty from 
the field of battle, fled as fast as he 
could to Paris, whither he brought 
the first certain intelligence of his 
own defeat. He immediately con- 
voked a council of ministers, and 
stated that, in consequence of some 
disaffected spreading alarm at the 
very moment that victory was in 
his power, disasters which could 
not be stopped had taken place. 
‘The two chambers immediately de- 
clared themselves permanent, and 
that all attempts to dissolve them 
should be considered as high trea- 
son. They also resolved to call 
upon Bonaparte to abdicate. He at 
first objected to this measure ; but 
understanding that no refusal would 
be taken, he sent a message to the 
chambers, announcing that his po- 
litical life was terminated, and pro- 
claiming his son Napoleon IT. em- 
peror of the French. His procla- 
mation is in his usual style : 

“ Frenchmen !—In commencin 
war for maintaining the sotendl 
independence, I relied on the union 
of all efforts, of all wills, and the 
concurrence of all the national au- 
thorities. I had reasun to hope for 
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success, and I braved all the decla- 
rations of the powers against me. 

** Circumstances appear to me 
changed. I offer myself as a sa- 
crifice to the hatred of the enemies 
of lrance. May the y prow. sincere m 
their declarations, and have really 
directed them only against my 
power! My political life is termi- 
nated, and | proclaim my son under 
the title of Napoleon Il. emperor 
of the French. 

** The present ministers will pro- 
visionally form the council of the 
government. The interest which 
I take in my son induces me to in- 
vite the chambers to form without 
delay the regency by a law. 

“ Unite all for the public safety, 
in order to remain an independent 
gation. 

(Signed) 

His abdication was accepted, and 
acomplimentaty message returned 
by the chambers; but of the suc 
cession of the emperor Napoleon 
Il. no notice was taken. A com- 
mission of five was then chosen by 
the chambers, to exercise provision- 
ally the functions of government ; 
and the individuals named were 
Fouché, Carnot, Grenier, Caulin- 
court, and Quineite. In the course 
of the debate, Carnot having stated 
that the imperial guard had reach- 
ed Rocroy, and that Soult was ral- 
lying the army, and had already 
collected 60,000 men, Ney started 
up, and flatly contradicted him, af- 
Girming that it was utterly impossi- 
ble to collect 25,000 men, Ney af- 
terwards published an account of 
the battle of Waterloo, in which he 

lamed in very severe terms Bona- 
parte’s measures on that occasian, 
and ascribed the defeat of the 
French army entirely to them. 

‘The debates in the two chambers 
were very noisy and tumultuous ; 
they issued addresses to the French 
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people, and sent plenipotentiaries ¢9 
the allied sovereigns, who, as well 
as the duke of Weliimzton and mar. 
shal Blucher, were now approach- 
ing: Paris. But these plenipoten. 
tiaries soon ascertained that the al. 
lies were determined to replace 
Louis on the throne of France; and 
it was equally evident that Pa. 
ris could not defend itself against 
the Prusssian and British armies. 
A military convention was there- 
fore agreed upon between Davoust, 
who was governor of the capital, 
and the duke of Wellington and 
marshal Blucher, by which Paris 
was to be evacuated in the course 
of three days, and the French army 
was to take up its position behind 
the Loire. It may be proper to 
give the 12th and 15th articles of 
this convention entire, as they weré 
afterwards appealed to in the trial 
ol Ney. 

“Art. XIV. Private persons and 
property shall be equally respected. 
The inhabitants, and in ceneral all 
individuals who shall be in the ca- 
pital, shall continue to @njoy thei: 
rights and liberties without being 
disturbed or called to account, ei- 
ther as to the situations which they 
hold or may have held, or as to 
their conduct or political opinions, 

“ Art, XV. It difficulties arisein 
the execution of any one of the ar- 
ticles of the prese::t convention, the 
interpretation of it shall be made in 
favour of the French army and of 
the city of Paris.” 

As soon as the convention was 
signed, the chamber of representa- 
tives, sensible that their power was 
nearly at an end, pubiished the fol- 
lowing declaration, which contains 
some very ratiofial and sober views 
on the first principles of govern- 
ment, which, had they been acted 
upon in the first years of the revo- 


lution, would have saved France 
from 
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f;om much crime and misery, and 
Europe from her participation in 
the latter. 
* eclaration of the chamber of re- 
present: atives. 
«“ The troops of the allied powers 
e¢ going to occupy the capital. 
« The chamber of rept esentatives 
‘| nevertheless continue to sit in 
» midst of the inhabitants of Pa- 
where the express will of the 
rp! > called together its dele. 


ve 


te 
«“ But under the present impor- 
int circamstances, the chamber of 
epresentatives owes to itself, to 
France, to Europe, a declaration 
of its sentiments and of its prin- 

‘ ats, 
“It declares then that it makes 
a solemn appeal to the fidelity and 
the patriotism of the Parisian 


nal guard, charged with the 


to 

na 

pret tection of the national represen- 
t 


“ It declares that it reposes with 
the highest confilence on the prin- 
ciples of morality and honour, on 
the magnanimity of the allied pow- 
ers, and on their respect for the in- 


dependence of the nation, so posi- 


tively.expressed in their manifestos. 

“It declares that the government 
of France, whoever may be its 
chiet, ought to unite the wishes of 
the nation legully expressed, and to 
assimilate itself to other govern- 
ments to become a common bond, 
and the guarantee of peace between 
France and Ettrope. 

“ It declares that a monarch can- 
not offer substantial guarantees, un- 
less he swears to observe a constitu- 
tion deliberated upon by the nation- 
al representation, and accepted by 
the people. Therefore, every go- 
vernment which shall have no other 
titles except acclamations, and the 
will of one party, or which shall be 
unposed by force; every govern- 
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ment which shall not adopt the na- 
tional colours, and shall not gua- 
ranty 

“ The libertyyof the subject ; 

« Equality of civil and political 
rights ; 

“ The liberty of the press ; 

“lhe liberty of worship ; 

‘Fhe representative system ¢ 

“ Free assent to levies of men and* 
taxes ; 

“ The responsibility of ministers 3 

“The irrevocability of the sales 
of national property, whatever its 
origin ; 

“The inviolability of property, 
the abolition of tythes, of the old 
and new hereditary nobility, and of 
feudality ; 

“The abolition of all confisca- 
tion of goods ; 

“ Entire oblivion of political opi- 
nions and votes given up to this 
time ; 

«The institution of the legion of 
honour ; 

“The compensations due to offi- 
cers and soldiers ; 

“The aid due to their widows 
and their children ; 

“The institution of juries ; 

“ The irremovability of judges; 

“The payment of the national 
debt :— 

“ The government which shall not 
guaranty all these, will have only 
an ephemeral existence, and will 
not secure the peace of France and 
Europe. 

* Should the basis laid down in 
this declaration be disregarded or 
violated, the representatives 6f the 
French people, acquitting them- 
selves this day of a sacred duty, 
protest beforehand in the face of 
the whole world against violence 
and usurpation. They confide the 
maintenance of the principles which 
they proclaim to all good French- 
men, to all generous hearts, to all 

enlight- 
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enlightened minds, to all men jea- 
jous of their liberty—in fine, to tu- 
ture generations. 

(Signed) “ Lanyuinais, Pres. 

* Dumorarp, 

“ Bepocu, 

“Crement (of Doubs), 

“ Hevwo. 

As soon as the intelligence of the 
deeisive victory of Waterloo was 
communicated to Louis at Ghent, 
he prepared to return to Paris ; and 
in fact followed in the reur of the 
duke of Wellington’s army. On 
the 6th of July he entered his ca. 
pital, accompanied by Monsieur, 
the duke of Berri, marshals Mac- 
donald, Victor, St. Cyr, and Mar- 
mont : Clarke duke of Feltre, gene. 
ral Maison, Talleyrand, De Lally 
"Tollendal, Chateaubriand, &c. 

We must now return to Dona- 
parte.—Assoon as helearnt that the 
allies were in the vicinity of Paris, 
and that there was not the smallest 
chance that it could be defended, 
he left it with an intention, if possi- 
‘ ble, of escaping to America. For 
this purpose he went to Rochefort, 
where a frigate was lying to coiivey 
him to his destination: but when 
he arrived there, he found the coast 
closely watched by a British squ:- 
dron under the command of captv'n 
Maitland of the Bellerophan. * To 
escape from this squadrom was ut- 
terly impossible; and it was equally 
dificult, and much more donger- 
ous, to attempt to proceed to any 
other port. After a fruitless nego- 
tiation, therefore, to obrain a pro- 
mise from captain Maitland, that 
he should be permitted either ro 

eed to America or to rake up 

is vesidence in England, he sur- 
rendered unconditionally, throwing 
himself on the mercy of the prince 
regent and the British nation, 
whom he represented as the most 
constant and the most generous of 
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his foes. Oa his surrendering, the 
Bellerophon sailed for England; 
and jay with her prisoner and his 
suite on board, for some time, of 
Plymouth. Bonaparte still flatter. 
ed himself that he would be per- 
mitted to reside, as a prisoner of 
var, in England, and wrote a letter 
with that request to the prince re. 
gent. But the allies determined to 
leave the place of his exile entirely 
to Britain ; and it was resolved to 
send him to the island of St. He 
lena—a place better calculated than 
any other in the whole world to 
keep a prisoner safe almost from 
the posstbility of escape. He ma. 
nifested great tndignation and cha- 
grin, when he learnt that he waste 
be banished for life to this island + 
but the wonderful elasticitye of his 
temper soon enabled him to shake 
off all unpleasant reflections. Soon 
after the decision of the British go- 
vernment was communicated to 
him, he was carried from the Belle. 
rophon to the Nezthumberland, ia 
which ship he sailed for St. Hee 
lena. Here he is guarded im the 
strictest manner, at the same time 
that every thing that can conduce t 
his comfort is provided for h*m. 
Having thus related the affairs 
of France, till the restoration of 
Louis, we sha!) now offer a few re- 
marks on the mavner in which this 
restoration waseflected, Ourread- 
ers will recollect, that Britain did 
not sign the alliance of the 25th of 
March, without annexing to it ade 
claration that, as it was directly 
repugnant to the principles of the 
Brit:sh constitution to force a sove- 
reign upoa any nation, Britam jom 
ed the alliance, not for the pu 
of foreing Louis on the 
France. The allies also to 
this. What was the fact? The 
French were defeated at the battle 
of Waterloo: the cong ol 
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ed to Paris, with Louis in their 
crain. Paris submitted under a 
convention; the chambers called 
apon the allied sovereigns to re- 
member their declaration, when 
they insisted that Louis should be 
restored. We by no means say 
chat the chambers represented the 
wishes of the French people : let it 
be granted that they did not: still 
: cannot be denied that Louis was 
replaced on the throne without as- 
certaining the wishes of the nation, 
ind merely in consequence of the 
victory of the allies. If the allies 
conceived that it was necessary for 
the repose of Europe, not only that 
Bonaparte should be again driven 
from France, but also that Louis 
should be again placed’ on the 
throne of that kingdom, they should 
have clearly said so: at least they 
should not have disclaimed all in- 
tention of interfering with the inter- 
nal government of France, and with 
the nght of the French to choose 
their own sovereign. 

We by no means are of opinion 
that a nation has a right, when- 
ever they please, to dethrone a sove- 
reign, or to change the 8 dy- 
nasty: because this doctrine leads 
to the absurd conclusion, that a na- 
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— has a right to do wrong ; since, 

dethroned a good sovereign, 
aul betta bad one, they would 
undoubtedly be doing what was 
— that is, injurious to their 
own happiness. nation, there- 
fore, as well as an individual, has 
only a right, morally speaking, to 
do an action, when that action is 
right: but it by no means follows, 
because a nation in dethroning their 
sovereign, or changing the port 
may do wrong, that is, may really 
injure themselves; that, therefore, 
any foreign nation hasa right to 
interfere in the affairs of that na- 
tion. At the same time we would 
carry the doctrine of foreign inter- 
ference so far, as to admit that it is 
justifiable in all cases where the 
peace of other countries is:actually 
—= or undoubtedly threat- 
ened, by the principles avowed, the 
measures adopted, or the conduct 
regularly pursued, by any particular 
country. Hence we think that the 
allies were perfectly justified in 
forcing France to give up Bona- 
parte ; but we doubt whether they 
were justified in placing Louis again 
on the throne, without ascertainin 
whether the French nation wishe< 
him there. 





CHAPTER XXII. 
Affairs of France from the Restoration of Louis to the End of the Year \8\5— 


Lewis's Ministers—Remarks on their 


— of the Prussians 


cafes the Lowvre—Remarks on that Measure— Meeting of the 
Ch ir Character and Pewee aitey ont of Ministry—Louis’s 


Ordinances against the Rebels— Amnesty 


reaty between France and the Allies 


—Massacre of the Protestants in the South of FranceTrials of Labedogere 
—Ney—and Lavalette—Escape of the last—Concluding Remarks. 


STRONG curiosity and inter- 
est were naturally excited to 


1815, 


learn on whom Louis would fix for 
his ministers. In his former “_ 
Z e 
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he was thought to have acted im- 
prudently, by selecting as his mini- 
sters some of Bonaparte’s oldest 
and staunchest adherents; but it 
was believed that, taught by expe- 
rience, he would on this occasion 
make a more judicious and prudent 
selection, ‘This idea, however, was 
proved to be ill-founded, by an offi- 
cial declaration of the 9th of July, 
from which it appeared that his 
majesty decided on having an ad- 
ministration composed of a privy 
counci), and a council of ministers, 
In the former the princes, the mini- 
sters of state, and Aw persons whom 
his majesty thought proper to add, 
were to have seats, This council, 
to be assembled only by special 
convocation, was to afford the 
means for discussing before the 
king, ina solemn manner, a certain 
portion of affairs; and was at the 
same time to give his majesty an 


opportunity of recompensing ser- 


vices performed—the number of 
the members of the council not be- 
ing fixed. 

Next to the council was that of 
the responsible ministers, which can 
only consist of ministers, secreta- 
ries of state, having departments : 
of these ministers the following is a 
list : 

“ The prince of Talleyrand, peer 
of France, appointed president of 
the council of ministers, and secre- 
tary of state for the department of 
foreign affairs. 

“ we. Louis, secretary of state 
for the finances. ! 

** The duke of Otranto, secretary 
of state for the department of gev-e- 
ral police. 

“Baron Pasquier, secretary of 
state for the deparument of justice, 
and keeper of the seals. 

** Marshal Gr uvion St. Cyr, peer 
of France, secretary of state for the 
department of war. 
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“The count de Jaucour, peer of 
France, minister secretary of state 


for the marine Ti 

«“ The duke de Richelieu, peer of 
France, secretary of state for the 
department of the household. 

“The port-folio of the minister 
of the interior provisionally con. 
fided to the minister of justice. 

« Given at Paris on the 9th of 
July, in the year of grace 1815, and 
the 21st of our reign. 

(Signed) “Louis. 

“ By the king, 

“ The prince Tactuyranp,” 

That the duke of Otranto,—so 
infamously known in the early pe- 
riod of the revolution as Fouché 
of Nantes, who, at that time so 
fruitful in crimes, had rendered 
himself notorious by his eruelty, 
and who had voted for the death 
of Louis XVI.,—should be selected 
as one of the ministers of Louis 
XVIII., excited very general won- 
der and indignation, The reasons 
which induced the king to make 
this appointment are not known: 
some suppose that Fouché purchas- 
ed or deserved it by pars Bo- 
naparte into the power of the allies: 
others are of opinion that it was 
found absoluiely impossible to de 
without him in the existing state of 
France. But, allowing that his 
services were desirable, or even ab- 
solutely necessary ; how could they 
be depended upon, unless we sup- 

se, what has been asserted, that 

i was become a new man; 
that the qualities, feelings, and ha- 
bits, which existed in and distin- 
uished Fouché of Nantes, were D0 
onger to be found in the duke of 
Otranio? ; 

Certainly the ministers of Lous 
were placed in most difficult c- 
cumstances. The allies had resolv. 
ed to punish France; but how could 
they do it, without the certainty of 

increasing 
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wsereasing the unpopularity of the 
sovereign? Blusher more espe. 
cially, and the Prussians, were de- 
termined that Paris should this time 
feel sensibly poh she _ a con- 

uered city, and be no lon . 
shed to boast of the trophies of 
the subjugation and humiliation of 
their own country. One of the 
bridges over the Seine, built by Bo- 
naparte, was called the bridge of 
Jena, in commemoration of that 
victory: this Blucher prepared to 
destroy, and was only prevented by 
the arrival of the king of Prussia in 
Paris, who, at the intercession of 
Louis, gave orders that it should 
be spared. Blucher next directed 
his attention to the gallery of the 
Louvre, where were deposited all 
the paintings and statues which 
the French by their conquests had 
procured from other nations: of 
these, Blucher claimed and seized 
upon such as belonged either to 
Prussia or to those towns and states 
which by the treaty of Vienna were 
now annexed to the Prussian go- 
vernment. The Parisians were 
excessively indignant and mortified 
at this removal : but other causes of 
humiliation were soon to follow. 
The Netherlands, Germany, and 
Italy, claimed their paintings and 
statues; so that in a short time the 
gallery of the Louvre was almost 
entirely stripped of its ornaments. 
As the British troops were on guard 
at the Louvre when the stolen 
goods were restored to their own- 
ers, they became so unpopular in 
Paris, that the duke of Wellington 
Sd een ees 0 ndewren ei 
cial letter to lor ws on 
the subject. In thés letter re ers 
that at the time of the convention 
of Paris, the French plenipotentia- 
ries wished to introduce a clause, to 
secure the portraits and statues. to 
the French nation ; but this clause 
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was peremptorily objected to by the 
allies : ale: tn therefore no 
breach of faith in a them 
away. And the duke of Wellington 
further argued very forcibly and 
justly, that while they remained in 
aris, the French would retain thei 
vaineglorious and ambitious spirit, 
fed, as it would be, by the sight of 
their trophies. Independently, there- 
fore, of all considerations af fenien, 
which demanded that these pic- 
tures and statues should be restored 
to their lawfyl owners, this mea- 
sure was desirable, in order to give 
a moral lesson to France, and to . 
enable her to recover a right way 
of yore and —_ ; f 
e justice of this “eypeor 
there hae to us not the snadttons 
doubt. War commits many acts of 
cruelty and oppression, not to ren- 
der it necessary, as far as possible, to 
uard against increasing their num- 
r; but they would be increased 
and aggravated in no common de- 
gree, if the victorious nation had a 
right, according to the acknow- 
ged usages and constant practice 
of war, tostri chocegqueved neslene 
of all their decorations of art. It 
is no answer to this reasoning to 
say, that several of the paintin 
and statues in the Louvre were 
tained by treaty :—that treaty was 
imposed by the conqueror on the 
conquered ; and by terms of it, 
it added, as we have just mentioned, 
to the oppressions of war, b oe 
more from the conquered 
been taken according to the usages 
of all former wars. It was alleged 
that the pictures, &c. ought to re- 
main in Paris, because, they 
were collected all , so that 
lovers of the fine arts could view 
them with less trouble and expense 
than when they had been scattered 
over Europe: and besides, at Paris 
every facility of viewing and study- 
Z2 ing 
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ing them was given to people of all 
countries. That the French are 
particularly liberal m this respect 
must be acknowledged ; but it may 
be doubted whether the improve- 
ment of the fine arts is not retarded, 
by the pictures being torn from all 
the accompanying circumstances 
which increased their interest and 
merits in the places where they were 
originally put up. The grand and 
principal reason, however, for strip- 
ging the Louvre was, that by this 
measure the French were taught 
most sensibly that they were con- 
quered ; and were made to feel, 
thongh comparatively in a very 
trifling degree, some of the evils 
which, in the intoxication of their 
ambitions and victorious career, 
they had inflicted on other nations ; 
while those nations, by the restora- 
tion of their respective pictures, &c. 
now felt that France was conquered 
and humbled, and that they were 
‘some measure avenged upon her. 

Soon afrer Louis was restored, 
measures were taken to elect a new 
chamber of representatives. They 
did not meet, however, till the be- 
ginning of October ; and then their 
character and proceedings astonish- 
ed and alarmed the real friends of 
the peace and liberty of France: 
‘or the majority of them soon dis- 
played undoubtedand avowed sym- 
ptoms of restoring the government 
of France much nearer to the stan- 
dard and principles which distin- 
guished it before the revolution, 
than the constitutional charter ad- 
mitted. The cause of this charac- 
ter of the deputies is not well ascer- 
tamed: they certainly did not re- 
present the feelings and wishes of 
the nation: for it is absurd to sup- 
pose that the nation, the greatest 
portion of whom had grown up in 
the midst of the revolution, and con. 
sequently, though suffering from 








its evils, must have imbibed ma», 
of its notions on government, agj 
had especially benefited } the 
abolition of tythes and ire 
rights, and by the sale of emigray 
property, &c., should wish to m, 
turn to the state and government aj 
1786. But, though it is very difi. 
cult to Jearn the real causes whic 
roduced this character in the cham, 
t of deputies, yet there are som 
which undoubtedly tended toward; 
its production. _[n the first place, 
the deputies were chosen whe 
allies were in possession of France; 
of course they could not be the fre 
and unbiassed choice of the 
Secondly, it is quite absurd and e. 
roneous to speak of the deputies a 
elected by the people : by the co 
stitution, ¢hey were chosen by te 
electoral colleges : the members « 
these electoral colleges, originally 
chosen by the people, at first wer 
to exist for a certain number o 
years; but Bonaparte changed ths 
institution, and made them mem 
bers for life: he likewise purpowl 
neglected to fill up any vacances 
occasioned by death, &c. ; s0 thi 
the members of the electoral oo 
leges, at the restoration of Lows 
were few in number, and they be 
been chosen a great many yearsbt 
fore, by the people. Ix is alleges 
by some that the king wees 
vacancies, but not in the usual a 
constitutional way ;—not 
the people, but arbitrarily by 
prefects of the districts: this, hor 
ever, is denied by others. 
however, agree that the depuve 
were chosen, not by the peop 
nor by electoral colleges late 
chosen by the people; but by be 
members of those colleges, mot* 
whom had ae for several yee 
and who naturally rega 
selves as independent of the pa 
and scarcely as having d 
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wowers from them. Most of these 
members had been appointed by Bo. 
spre Thiet sight en 
der it more unaccountable that they 
ould have chosen deputies who 
wished to go beyond the constitu. 
onal charter. But is there any 
thing surprising—any thing out of 
she usval course of human affairs, 
‘9 men who had been the instru- 
ments, or even the sincere agents, 
of one despotism, becoming the in- 
sraments or agents of another? 
Does not the Sicseny of France, 
doce the revolutton, afford too 
many instances of men veering 
round all at once from one party 
to another? 

In whatever manner, however, 
the chamber of deputies were cho- 
ea, their conduct undoubtedly was 
aot bepeficial to the repose of 
France. They opposed the milder 
and more politic measures of the 
king’s ministers, and seemed even to 
thwart the king himself; we say 
«ened, because there is some reason 
to suppose that Louis, though he 
openly, and by his ministers, Op- 
posed the majority of the deputies, 
jet infact approved of their pro- 
ceedings ; and he undoubtedly on 
one Occasion addressed them as 
men calculated to benefit France, 
and as a chamber containing a 
“arge portion of the talents and in- 
fegnity of the nation. Ass the ma- 
jority of them were of the descrip- 
ton and character that we have just 
ceseribed, it is impossible to recon- 
cue this panegyric of kouis upon 
“em with a real disapprobation of 
“er proceedings, 

. hardeners there is some doubt 
the ait ¢ king coincided with 
there orgs co 
e none that they were 
hee On and supported by the 
rv ig -y ware the duke and du- 

ngouléme, and the duke 
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of Berri. The conduct of these 
branches of the Bourbon family 
had done no good to the cause of 
Louis during his former reign; 
and they seemed not disposed to 
change that conduct. As these 
princes naturally regarded the mi- 
nistry of Louis with abhorrence, 
they used their utmost endeavours 
to bring about a change; and this 
they soon effected. Fouché and 
Talleyrand were dismissed; the 
former was at first sent to Dres- 
den as ambassador, but afterwards 
was with others banished from 
France, as having voted for the 
death of Lonis XVI. What con- 
duct can be more absurd than this? 
A regicide appointed minister to 
the brother of the monarch to 
whose death he contributed ; then 
dismissed; then appointed to a si- 
tuation of great dignity and ho. 
nour; and last of all banished, not 
for any recently committed crime, 
but from the crime with which he 
was stained at the very period 
when he was minister to Louis. 
Talleyrand was not treated in this 
absurd manner; he had some tri- 
fling situation given him, which 
permitted him to be near the king’s 
person. The new ministry con- 
sisted of the following persons : 
The duke of Richelicu, minister for 
foreign affairs, and of course prime 
minister; the duke of Feltre, mini- 
ster of war; the viscount Dubou- 
chage, minister of the interior; the 
sieur de Cazes, for general police; 
and M. Barbé Marbois, keeper oi 
the seals.~T he following character 
of some of them appears to be 4 

and may therefore be acceptable. 
“The duke de Richelieu, grand- 
son of the celebrated mareschal of 
that name, emigrated at the be- 
ginning of the revolution, and en- 
tered into the Russian service, im 
which he has acquired general 
ae esteem, 
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esteem. For some years he has held 
the government of Odessa, much 
to the satisfaction both of the so- 
vereign and the people. If he does 
not bring with him a knowledge of 
the men and things of his own 
country, he returns at least with a 
spotless reputation. 

“Clarke, duke de Feltre, was 
an aide-de-camp of the late duke 
of Orleans at his entrance into 
public life: he served the republic 
most zealously under Carnot, with 
whom he was intimately connected, 
He evinced equal devotion to the 
imperial government; and embark- 
ing in the royal cause after the 
landing of Bonaparte, he sustained 
it with that ardonr which forms 
the leading feature of his character. 
In all stages of his political career, 
he has proved himself both able 
and incorruptible, 

“ M. de Vaublane was a distin- 
guished member, and one of the 
most conspicuous orators, of the 
first legislative assembly. Among 
other speeches of his, there exists a 
very eloquent one in favour of ge- 
neral La Fayette, who was accused 
by the Jacobin party shortly before 
the catastrophe of the 10th of Au- 
gust. M, de V. was violently per- 
secuted during the reign of terror, 
and by flight he escaped the fate 
of his colleagues on the 18th Fruc- 
tidor. Since that period, his opi- 
nions have become highly royalist. 
His probity has never been ques- 
tioned by any party. He has been 
a member of the legislative body 
under Bonaparte, and also prefect 
of Metz. There are several speeches 
of his at that period, which attest. 
ed his devotion to the imperial 
throne. 

“M. Barbé Marbois was secre- 
tary of legation, and afterwards 
chargé d'affaires, to the United 
States, Soon after the treaty which 


France made with that repohi. 
he was subsequently intendant « 
St. Domingo. On the 18th Fny. 
tidor he was banished to Cayeny 
from whence, in consequence o 
that stoicism which marks his dy, 
racter, he refused to escape with 
Barthelemi and Pichegru. He wa 
minister of finance under Bog, 
parte, and also president of th 
chamber of accounts; but having 
made a speech very offensive to the 
Jatter during his residence at Elba, 
Bonaparte dismissed him on his re. 
turn from that’island. M. Bark 
Marbois is a man of talents, and 
of the most austere virtue, His 
opinions are highly favourable tw 
the royal cause. 

“ M. de Cazes was attached to 
the family of Bonaparte, and cou- 
sellor of the imperial court, where 
he merited consideration. He 
strongly espoused the part of the 
king, and was in consequence dis 
missed by Bonaparte on his retum. 
He is much esteemed both for vu 
tue and talent. 

«© M,. Corvetto was counsellor of 
state under Bonaparte, and wa 
considered as one of the mos 
upright and enlightened of ta 
body.” 

In the mean time Louis toot 
some measures against those who 
had favoured Bonaparte during his 
last reign: but those measures wert 
not prompt ; and they were strange 
ly contrasted with his appointmert 
of Fouché —the very man 
had been more guilty than any% 
that time punished, and who, by 
his office, was to sce the punist- 
ment carried into execution. Te 
ordinances were published: t 
os contained a list ? persoss 
whose penalty was simply 3 
of enna : the number of thisd 
scription, specified by name @ 
ordinance, is 38, of whom the! 
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the most remarkable : 


lowing are 
wa tebe of Dantzic, count La- 
, duke of Elchingen, duke 


f Albufera, duke of Coregliano, 


doke of Treviso, count Boissy 
d’Anglais, duke of Cadore. The 
sr ordinance relates to two 
descriptions of criminals: the first 
sre those officers who absolutely 
betrayed and made war against 
the king before Bonaparte reached 
Paris: the number of persons set 
down as coming under this de- 
cription of active rebellion are 
only eighteen, among whom are 
Ney, Labedoyere, and the two Lal- 
lemands. Next follow the names of 
$8 persons who are to leave Paris, 
and to retire to such places as the 
minister of police shall point out 
to them, till the chambers shall 
decide which are to leave the king- 
dom entirely, and which to be 
brought to trial Among these 
are Soult, Carnot, Felix Lepelle- 
ver, and Regnault. ‘Towards the 
close of the year a law of amnesty 
was proposed to the chambers by 
the king. At first the chamber 
of representatives wished to have 
made such alterations in it as would 
have rendered it an act of ven- 
geance rather than of clemency: 
but after some violent discussions 
mwas carried nearly as it was ori- 
ginally es By this act of 
amnesty full and complete par- 
don was granted to att who had 
taken part in the usurpation of 
Bonaparte, with the exception of 
“ose named in the first and se- 
cond lists of the second ordinance 
dey y of July, already no- 
ued. AU the members of Bo- 
diene were excluded for 
es et mae lhe amnesty 
persons aca a to extend to 
ad ey arth es proceedings 
pened, uted, or sentences 


We must now advert to the 
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treaties between France and the 
allied powers, which at this time 
were negotiated at Paris. They 
consisted of a definitive treaty be- 
tween France and the allied powers, 
signed at Paris on the 20th of 
November 1815 :—fan additional 
article to the preceding treaty, ree 
lative to the abolition of the slave- 
trade;—a convention relative to 
the payment of a pecuniary in- 
demnity to be furnished by France 
to the allied powers;—a conven- 
tion relative to the occupation of a 
military line in France by the al- 
lied army ;—a note from the mini- 
sters of the allied powers to the 
duke of Richelieu, on the nature 
and extent of the powers attached 
to the command of the duke of 
Wellington ;—accnvention between 
Great Britain and France relative 
to the claims of the British sub- 
jects on the French government ; 
—and a note from the ministers of 
the allied cabinets to the duke of 
Richelieu, communicating a copy 
of a treaty of alliance between 
Great Britain, Russia, Austria, 
and Prussia ;—besides other docu- 
ments of less importance. 

As these papers are extremely 
voluminous, we shall merely ex- 
tract such parts as are of the highest 
and most permanent inierest, and 
point out most clearly the mea- 
sures which the allies took to pu- 
nish France and to prevent ar 
future aggressions. 

By the first article of the defi- 
nitive treaty, the frontiers of I'rance 
were to remain nearly the same as 
they were fixed by the treaty of 
Paris. The fifth article is one of 
great importance. 

«“ Art. V. The state of uneasi- 
ness and of fermentation, which 
after so many violent convulsions, 
and particularly after the last ca- 
tastrophe, France must still expe- 


rience, notwithstanding the pater- 
nal 
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nal intentions of her king, and the 
advantages secured to every class 
of his subjects by the constitutional 
charter, requiring, for the secu- 
rity of the neighbouring states, cer- 
tain measures of precaution, and of 
temporary guarantee, it has been 
judged indispensable to occupy, 
during a fixed time, by a corps of 
allied troops, certain military po- 
sitions along the frontiers of France, 
under the express reserve, that 
such occupation shall in no way 
prejudice the sovereignty of his 
most christian majesty, nor the 
state of possession, such as it 1s 
‘Yecognised and confirmed by the 
present treaty. The number of 
these troops shall not exceed one 
hundred and fifty thousand men, 
The commander in chief of this 
army shall be nominated by the 
allied powers. This army shall oc- 
cupy the fortresses of Condé, Va- 
lenciennes, Bouchain, Cambray, 
Le Quesnoy, Maubeuge, Landre- 
cies, Avesnes, Rocroy, Givet, 
with Charlemont, Meziéres, Sedan, 
Montumedy, Thicnville, Longwy, 
Busch, and the Téte-de-Pont of 
tort Louis, As the maintenance 
of the army destined for this service 
is to be provided by France, a spe- 
cial convention shall regulate every 
thing which may relate to that ob- 
ject. This convention, which shall 
have the same force and effect as if 
t were inserted word for word in 
the present treaty, shall alsowegu- 
vate the relations of the army of 
occupation with the civil and mili- 
cary authorities of the country. The 
utmost extent of the duration of 
this military occupation is fixed 
at tive years. It may terminate 
vefore that period, if, at the end 
of three years, the allied sovereigns, 
after having, in concert with his 
majesty the king of France, ma- 
turely examined their reciprocal 
tuation and interests, and the 
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pr which shall have bees 
made in France in the ci 
ment of order and tranquillit » thal} 
agree to acknowledge that i 
tives which led them to that mes, 
sure have ceased to exist. By 
whatever may be the result of th: 
deliberation, all the fortresses agg 
positions occupied by the allie 
troops shall, at the expiration of 
five years, be evacuated withom 
further delay, and given up tobis 
most christian majesty, or to his 
heirs and successors.” 

“ Art. IV. In conformity to th 
fifth article of the principal treaty, 
the military line to be occupied by 
the allied troops shall extend along 
the frontiers which separate the de. 
partments of the Pas de Calais, of 
the North, of the Ardennes, of the 
Meuse, of the Moselle, of the 
Lower Rhine, and of the Upper 
Rhine, from the interior of Frange, 

“ It is further agreed, that neither 
the allied troops nor the Fread 
troops shall occupy (except it & 
for particular reasons and by com 
mon consent) the territories and d 
stricts hereafter named, id ui: 

‘In the department of the Somme, 
all the country north of that river, 
from Ham, to where it falls ino 
the sea; 

“In the department of l’Aisne, 
the districts of St. Quentin, Ve- 
vins and Laon ; 

“In the departments of t 
Marne, those of Rheims, St. Me 
néhould, and Vitry ; 

“In the department of the Up 
per Marne, those of St. Dizter am 
Joinville ; 

“In the department of te 
Meurthe, those of Toul, Diew2e, 
Sarrebourg and Blamont; | 

“In the department of the Vor 
ges, those of St. Diez, Bruges 
and Remiremont. 

“The district of Lure, ia 


department of the Upper cm 
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vod that of St. Hyppolite in the 
j tof the Doules. 

« Notwithstanding the occupa- 
tian, by the allies, of the portion 
of territory fixed by the principal 
weaty, and by the present conven- 
om, his most christian majesty 
may, in the towns situated within 
the territory occupied, maintain 
gurisons, the number of which, 
however, shall not exceed what is 
laid down in the following enume- 
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ration : 

AtCalais - - 1000 men. 
bh. AtGravelines - 500 men. 
ys AtBergues - - 500 men. 
b} At St. Omer- - 1500 men. 
ny At Bahune - - 500 men. 
i At Montreuil - 500 men, 
a AtHesdins - - 250 men. 
ne AtArdres - - 150 men. 
x AtAire - - - 500 men. 
AtArras - - 1000 men. 
‘ At Boulogne - $00 men. 


S00 men. 
S000 men. 


} 1000 men. 


At St. Venant . 
BRLMO +s - - 
At Dunkirk and 
. its Forts - 
At Douay and 
Fort de Searpe 


oe tf” 4 


i 1000 men. 


; AtVerdun - - 500 men. 
At Metz - - - 3000 men. 
At Lauterbourg 200 men, 


At Weissenbourg 
At Lichtenbourg 
At Petite Pierre 100 men. 
At Phalsbourg - 600 men. 
At Strasbourg - $900 men. 
At Schlestadt - 1000 men. 
At Neuf Brisach 
and Fort Mortier } 1000 men. 
At Befort -  . 1000 men.”’ 
. daphy Ryasina a 
fo th unitary indemnity 
to be furnished by France. 
haat Che sum of seven hun- 
amount of-the j ts ic r eh .« 
discharged day ie 
8ed day by day, in equal 
. 1g the space of five years, 
*? Means of dons Gu porteur on the 


150 men. 
150 men. 
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royal treasury of France, ia the 
manner that shall be now set 
forth.” 

“ Art. I, The allied powers, ac- 
knowledging the necessity of gua- 
rantying the tranquillity of the 
countries bordering on France, by 
erecting fortifications on certain 
points the most exposed, have de- 
termined to set apart for that ob- 
ject a portion of the sums which 
are to be paid by France, leaving 
the remainder for general distribu- 
tion, under the head of indemnities. 
A fourth part of the total sum to 
be paid by France shall be applied 
to the erecting fortifications, But 
as the cession of the fortress o! 
Saar-Louis, equally founded on 
the motive of general safety, ren- 
ders the construction of new forti- 
fications in the vicinity of that 
fortrgss superfluous, and that the 
same has been estimated at fifty 
millions, by the military committee 
who were consulted upon that point, 
the said fortress shall be set down at 
the above-mentioned sum, in the 
calculation of the sums to be ex- 
pended in fortifications, so that the 
aforesaid fourth part shall not be 
deducted from the seven hundred 
millions of francs promised by 
France, but from seven hundred 
and fifty millions, including the 
cession of Saar-Louts. In conior- 
mity with this disposition, the sum 
destined for fortifications is fixed at 
one hundred and eighty-seven and 
a half millions of francs, viz. one 
hundred and thirty-seven and a 
half millions in real value, and 
fifty millions, represented by the 
fortress of Saar-Louis. 

“Art. LI. In apportioning these 
one hundred and eighty-seven and 
a balf millions of francs amongst 
the states bordering on France, the 
undersigned ministers have had in 
view the necessity, more or less 
urgent, of those states to have ad- 
ditional 
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ditional fortresses, and the expease, 
more or less considerable, which 
the erecting them would incur, 
compared with the means which 
they severally possess, or will ac. 
quire by the present treaty. 

“ According to these principles, 

His majesty the king of the Ne- 
therlands will receive 60 mil- 
lions, 

The king of Prussia 20 millions, 

The king of Sardinia 10 millions. 

The king of Bavaria, or such 

other sovereign of the coun- 
tries bordering on France be- 
tween the Rhine and the Prus.- 
sian territory 15 millions, 

The king of Spain 74 millions. 

“Of the twenty-fve millions 
which remain to be distributed, 
five shall be appropriated to finish 
the works at Mayence, and the re- 
maining twenty shall be aswgned 
for the erection of a new federal 
fortress upon the Upper Rhine. 

“ These sums shall be employed 
conformably with the plans and re- 
gulations which the powers shall 
adopt tor that purpose. 

“Art. III. The sum destined 
for the fortifications being deduct- 
ed, there.remains five hundred and 
sixty-two and a half millions, under 
the head of indemnities, which 

hall be apportioned in the follow- 
me manner: 

“Art. IV, Althongh aii the al. 
lied states have afforded proofs of 
the same zeal and devotion for the 
common cause, there are some, not- 
withstanding, like Sweden, (which, 
trom the very commencement, was 
released from all active coopera- 
tion, in consequence of the difficulty 
of conveying her troops across the 
Baltic) who have made no efforts 
whatever: others, like Spain, Por- 
tugal, and Denmark, although 
they have armed to assist in the 
struggle, have been prevented by 
the rapidity of events from effectu- 





ally contributing to its succes, 
Swisserland, which has renders: 
most essential. services to the com, 
mon cause, did not accede tg the 
treaty of the 25th of March on the 
same conditions as the other allix 
These states are thereby placed ig 
a different situation, which dex 
not allow of their being classed 
with the other allied states, accord. 
ing to the number of their troops: 
it is therefore agreed, in order tp 
obtain for them a just indemnity, 
as far as circumstances will permr, 
to apportion twelve and a half mil. 
lions in the following manner:— 
To Spain 5 milous 
To Portugal 2 millions. 
To Denmark 24 millions 
To Swisserland 3 millions. 
“Art. V. The burthen of th 
war having been borne in the fire 
instance by the armies under th 
respective commands of field mar 
shal the duke of Wellington and 
field marshal prince Blucher} and 
these armies having moreover takes 
the city of Paris, it is agreed that 
there shall be retained out of th 
contributions paid by France, the 
sum of twenty-five millions for the 
service of Great Britain, as 
twenty-five millions for that ¢ 
Prussia ; subject to the arrange 
ments which Great Britain is & 
make with the powers, whoe 
forces constituted the army 6 
field marshal the duke of Welling- 
ton, as to the sum which is tof 
to their share under this head. 
“Art. VI. The five hundrec 
millions which remain after Be 
deduction of the sums stipulated ® 
the preceding articles shall be ap 
rtioned in such manner as 0 
care Austria, Russia and Ex 
gland shall each have 4 fifth par 
“Art. VII. Notwithstanding & 
states which have acceded Y hs 
treaty of the 25th of March of 


year, have furnished collect 
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iess than one fourth of the number 
of furnished by the four 
incipal powers conjointly; it has 
heen resolved not to take notice of 
this inequality ; they will therefore, 
taken collectively, enjoy the fifth 
which, in pursuance of the 
disposition contained in the pre- 
ceding article, remains of the five 
hundred millions. 

“Art, VIII. The allotment of 
this fifth amongst the several ac- 
ceding states shall be in proportion 
to the number of troops furnished 
by them, and in the same manner 
as they have participated in the 
sum of ten millions, allowed by 
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the French government for the pay 

of the troops; the table of this al- 

lotment is annexed to the present 
rotocol.” 

“Art. XIV. The fifty millions 
stipulated by the article of the mi- 
litary convention annexed to the 
treaty of the 20th instant, for the 
pay and other demands of the 
army which is to occupy a part of 
France, shall be divided in such 
wise, as that Francs. Cent. 
Russia shall receive 7,142,857 16 
Austria - - « 10,714,285 71 
England - - - 10,714,285 71 
Prussia + - - 10,714,285 71 
The Acceding States 10,714,285 71 


Taare of the ALtotmenrt of the One Hundred Millions of Francs 
amongst the acceding Powers. 





Naives uf the acceding Powers. 








- 


Bavaria : : ‘ : 
Low Countries - . ° 3 
Wirtemberg : " , ri 
Sardinia - - . . re 
Raden . - - : ; . 
Hanover . - . - 4 
Saxony - - ° . ¥ 
Hesse-Darmstadt - ° - : 
Hesse-Casse] . - - ° : 
Mecklenburg-Sclwerin — - - ° 
Mecklenburg-Strelitz : . . 
Mxe-Gutha ~ - z - sa 
“axe-Weimar - ° ° . 
Nassau ° - - ° ° 
Brunswick - . ° ° 
Hanse Towns : - - . 
Town of Vranckfort - - . 
Hoheuzollern-Hittingen - : ° 
Hobenzollern-Sigmaringen : ° 
Lichtenstein a yi - ° 


maxe-Meinungen 
Heldbourgha us: i) 
‘xe-Cobourz 
Anholt : 
Schwarzbour g 


Reuse 


Lippe . E 
Walder k 
Uldenberg 
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The 100 Millions of France 
make per Man 425 Frances 


g 1683 |. 
2° 20,513 Cent. 
































Men. Frances. | Cente, 
60,000 |} 25,517,798 664 
50,000 | 21,264,832 | 224 
20,000 | 8,505,952 8s4 
5.000 | 6,379,449 664 
16,000 | 6,804,746 | 3th 
10,000 | 4,252,966 44 
16,000 | 6,804,746 31s 

8,000 | 3,402,373 1 25d 
12,000 | 5,103,559 134 

3,800 | 1,616,127 Q4} 

800 | 340,237 31% 

2,200 | 935,652 614 

1,600 | 680,474 634 

3,000 | 1,275,889 ag} 

3,000 1,275,889 | 93 

5,000 1,275,889 a5% 
70 | 318,972 | 488 
194 | 82,507 | 4544 
86 | 164,164 | 50% 
100 | 42,529 66? 
600 | 955,177 {| 9B 
400 | 170,118 66 
g00 | 540,257 gn4 

1,600 | 650,474 634 

1,300 | 552,885 652 

900 382,766 57 

1,500 | 552,885 634 

800 | 540,237 314 
1,600 680,474 634 
235,130 | 100,000,006 
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‘The second article of the treaty 
of alliance and friendship between 
Great Britgin, Russia, Austria, 
and Prussia, respecting revolu- 
tionary movements in France, as 
well as the note from the ministers 
of the united cabinets to the duke 
of Richelieu, transmitting this 
treaty, and their note respecting 
the appointment of the duke of 
Wellington to the command of 
the forcas to be left in France, are 
of such importance as to deserve 
iysertion. 

Art. LI. The high contracting 
parties, having engaged in the war 
which is just terminated, for the 
purpose of maintaining inviolably 
the arrangements settled at Paris 
last year, for the safety and interest 
of Europe, have judged it advise- 
able to renew the said engagements 
by the present act, and to confirm 
them as mutually obligatory, sub- 
ect to the modifications contained 
in the treaty signed this day with 
the plenipotentiaries of his most 
christian majesty, and particularly 
those by which icles Bona- 

ute and his family, in pursuance 
of the treaty of the eleventh of 
April 1814, have been for ever ex- 
cluded from supreme power in 
france, which exclusion tue con- 
tracting powers bind themselves, 
hy the present act, to maintain in 
ull vigour, and, should it be ne- 
cessary, with the whole of their 
forces. And as the same revolu- 
tionary principles which upheld the 
last criminal usurpation, might 
‘gain, under ocher forms, convulse 
lrance, and thereby endanger the 
repose of other states ; under these 
circumstances, the high contract- 
ing parties, solemnly admitting it to 
be their duty to redouble their 
watchfulness for the tranquillity 
ind interests of their people, en- 
gage, in case so unfortunate an 





AND 


event should again occur, to toe. 
cert amongst themselves, and wij 
his most christian majesty, th 
measures which they may j 
necessary to be pursued for 
safety of their respective state 
and for the general tranquillity g 
Lurope.”’ 
“No, LOW TRANSLATION oF , 

NOTE FROM THE MINISTERS of 

THE UNITED CABINETS, TO Tw 

DUKE DE RICHELIEU, DATED py 

nis 20TH NOVEMBER I815, 

“The undersigned ministers ¢ 
the united cabinets have the honour 
to communica‘e to his excelleney 
the duke de Kichelieu the nev 
treaty of alliance which they have 
just signed, in the name and by 
command of their august sow 
reigns; the object of which ha 
been, to give to the principleses. 
tablished by those of Chaumont 
and Vienna the application th 
most conformable to existing cir 
cumstances, and to unite the dest 
nies of France with the common 
terest of Europe, 

“The allied cabinets consale 
the stability of the order of things 
happily re-established in this coum 
try, as one of the essential bases 
a solid and durable tranquillity, I 
is towards this end that their united 
efforts have been constantly direct 
ed; it is their sincere desire W 
maintain and to consolidate th 
result of these efforts, which bas 
dictated, all the stipulations of the 
new treaty. His most christar 
majesty will perceive m this ac’ 
the solicitude with which they har 
concerted measures the most pr 
per to remove every thing whi: 
might in future endanger the 
terior repose of France, and aa 
pared remedies against the dang 
with which the royal author, 
the basis of public order, 


yet be menaced. The prin 
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od the intentions of the allied so- 

‘ons in this respect are mvari- 
ale; of this the engagements 
shich they have just contracted 
igrnish the mostunequivocal proofs; 
but the lively interest which they 
eke in the satisfaction of his most 
christian majesty, as well as in the 
vanquillity and prosperity of his 
\ingdom, makes them hope that 
he fatal chances supposed in these 
egagements will never be rea- 


lined. 

“The allied cabinets find the 
fst guarantee of this hope in the 
clear principles, magnanimous sene 
iments, and personal virtues of his 
most christian majesty. His ma- 
jesty acknowledges with them, that 
inastate torn during a quarter of 
acentury by revolutionary convul- 
sions, it is not by force alone that 
calm can be restored to the mind, 
confidence to the heart, and equi- 
librium to the different parts of 
the social body ; but that wisdom 
should be united wijh vigour, and 
moderation with firmness, for pro- 
cucing these happy changes. 

“Far from fearing that his most 

Q majesty will ever lend an 
ear to imprudent or impassioned 
~ouneils, tending to renew discon- 
lents and alarms, to excite hatred 
and divisions, the allied cabinets 
weentirely relieved from that an- 
wety by the wise as well as gene- 
(us disposition which the king has 
Here at every period of his reign, 
onc that of his return 
elt nel criminal _attempt. 
~) Know that his majesty will 
X se to all the enemies of the 
bp af ae and of the tranquil- 
a “ee es under what- 

bi ey may present them- 
saleael i, adherence to the consti- 
Lis own auspices, “hitwals mo 
Rood intentis® > is well.under- 
’ ¢ the father of 
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all his subjects, to efface from re- 
membrance the evils which they 
have suffered, and to preserve of 
times past only the good which 
Providence has brought forth even 
from the bosom of public calamity. 
It is thus only that the views form- 
ed by the allied cabinets for the 
preservation of the constitutional 
authority of his most christian ma- 
jesty, for the happiness of his coun- 
try, and for the maintenance of 
the peace of the world, will be 
crowned with a complete success ; 
and that France, established upon 
her ancient basis, will resume the 
eminent place to which she is call- 
ed in the European system. 

“<The undersigned have the ho- 
nour to renew to his excellency the 
duke de Richelieu the assurances of 
their high consideration. 


(Signed) (Signed ) 
“ MeTTrernicH. CaAsTLEREAGH. 
‘“ HarpenBerc. Capron’Istria. 


“ His excellency the duke de 
Richelieu, minister and se- 
cretary of state to his most 
christian majesty for foreign 
affairs, &c. &c, &c.”’ 


“THE ALLIED MINISTERS TO THE 
DUKE DE RICHELIEU, 
“ Paris, November 20, 1815. 
“The allied sovereigns having 
entrusted field marshal the duke of 
Wellington with the command in 
chief Ri that portion of their troops 
which, by article V. of the treaty 
concluded this day with France, is 
to remain in that country for a cer- 
tain number of years, the under- 
signed ministers of the cabinets, 
&e. &c. &c. think it adviseable to 
come to an understanding with his 
excellency the duke de Richelieu 
upon the nature and extent of the 
wers attached to this command. 
“Although chiefly led to the 
adoption 
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adoption of this measure by mo- 
tives of consideration for the secu- 
rity and welfare of their own sub- 
jects, and far from having the in- 
tention of employing their troops 
in the maintenance of the police or 
interior administration of France, 
or of interfering with or shackling 
the free exercise of the royal au- 
thority in that country, the allied 
sovereigns have, nevertheless, in 
consideration of the high interest 
which induces them to strengthen 
the authority of the legitimate so- 
vereign, promised to his most 
christian majesty, to support him 
with their arms against all revolu- 
tionary convulsion tending to over- 
turn by force the state of things 
actually established, and which 
would thus threaten anew the 
tranquillity of Europe. 

“ But not forgetting that under 
the variety of shapes in which the 
revolutionary spirit might still show 
itself in France, there might be 
doubts as to what cases might re- 
quire the interference of a foreign 
force, and being well aware of the 
difficulty of giving precise instruc- 
tions applicable to each particular 
case, the allied sovereigns liave 
thought it most adviseable to con- 
fide to the know prudence and dis- 
cretion of the duke of Wellington, 
the determination of the time and 
mode in which it would be proper 
to employ the troops under his 
orders, in a full confidence that he 
will in no case act without having 
previously concerted his measures 
with his majesty the king of France, 
and that he will acquaint, as soon 
as possible, the allied sovereigns 
with the motives which have en- 
gaged him to take his determina- 
uons. 

* And as, in order to assist the 
duke of Wellington in the choice 
of his dispositions, it will be impor- 





tant that he should be agg 
informed of the events which wi 
place in France, the ministers 
the four allied courts accredited tp 
his most christian majesty have rs, 
ceived orders to keep up jointly a 
regular correspondence with his 
grace, and to be at the same time 
the regular channel of communic, 
tion between the French gover, 
ment and the commander in chief 
of the allied troops, for the 

of forwarding to the French go. 
vernment those communication 
which the duke of Wellington may 
have to address to it, and alw 
transmit to the field-marshal thoe 
views and applications which the 
court of France might wish be 
should receive. 

“The undersigned hope that the 
duke de Richelieu will perceive in 
these arrangements the same che 
racter and the same principles ia 
which the measure of the military 
occupation of part of France has 
been conceived and adopted. They 
moreover carry with them, in quit 
ting this country, the consolatory 
persuasion, that paler 
the elements of disorder whi 
France may still contain in cons 
quence of she revolutionary events, 
a wise and paternal government, 
acting on principles adapted t 
compose and conciliate the minds 
of the people, and abstaining from 
all acts contrary to such 
will succeed not only in mamta» 
ing the public repose, but also a 
re-establishing universal union 
confidence, while it will prep 
allied powers, as far as 
sures of the government will admt, 
from the agg noronhy Oe 
tring to the adoption 0 - 
ms ay in the event of renewed ds 
order, would be imperiously pre 
scribed to them by the duty of pro 


viding for the security of thei ow® 


subjects 
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cabjects and the general tranquil. 
iy of Euro a 

«The undersigned, &c. 

(Signed) (Signed) 
wCagruersaGu. Capo D'Istria. 
«HagpenserG. RasouMOFFSKY. 
« Merrerxicu. WEssENBERG.” 

By the ninth article of the mili- 
ry convention, the allied troops, 
with the exception of those who 
were to form the army of occupa- 
sion, were to evacuate the territory 
of France in 21 days after the sig- 
sature of the principal treaty. 

From the particulars which we 
have given respecting the treaty 
between the allies and France, it 1s 
sficiently evident that they con- 
ddered that country as by no 
means in a tranquil state; and 
from the extraordinary powers 
which they were pleased to bestow 
oa the duke of Wellington, it is 
equally evident that they regarded 
tt as by no means improbable that 
cucumstances might arise which 
would render absolutely necessar 
the Most vigorous measures, with 
a promptness that would not admit 
ot the allies*themselves being cone 
sulted. 

By the terms of the treaty they 
paced themselves on their guard 
against revolutionary measures; for 
such they supposed most likely to 
occur. Ina country which for the 
ast 25 years had passed through 
such scenes as France had witness- 
rs twas not to be expected that 
me ig 1 paoengg order, and 
Mim wa. oe 
hon nc safe dominion. But 
Hough the allies effectually guard. 
i a sey on the 
on his a " 0 disturb Louis 
to ha ne, they do not appear 
ve been equally solicitous to 
guard the 
ae Sows € against the en. 
Y tga pags of the sovereign on 
eit nghts and happiness The 
. 1ey 
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did, indeed, in a very indirect and 

entle manner, hint to him, that 
. ought to forget what was past, 
and secure himself on the throne 
by the moderation and justice of 
his actions, But in the event that 
he did not so conduct himself; in 
the event that by the injustice of 
his measures the people were roused 
to opposition a resistance, would 
not their conduct be deemed revo. 
lutionary ; and consequently, would 
not the allies deem themselves at 
liberty to support the monarch 
against his subjects? 

From the character which we 
have given of the chambers, espe- 
cially of the chamber of deputies, 
as well as from the character of 
the most active members of the 
Bourbon family, there was too 
much reason to apprehend that 
they would not be moderate in 
their views and measures; but, on 
the contrary, that they would be 
desirous, along with the evils, to 
root out the benefits of the revolu- 
tion. The principal of those bene- 
fits undoubtedly were, the demoli- 
tion of feudal vassalage and reli- 
gious intolerance, We ure by no 
means disposed to give Bonaparte, 
or those who preceded him in the go- 
vernment of revolutionary France, 
credit for being actuated by wise 
and liberal views in the benefits 
which, through them, were con- 
ferred on France: but setting aside 
all consideration of the motives, 
the fact is undoubted, that all the 
governments of this country, from 
the very commencement of the re- 
volution, set themselves strongly 
and effectually against religious in- 
tolerance. The power of the clergy 
to do mischief, through the instrue 
mentality or assistance of the state, 
was altogether destroyed; so that 
catholics and protestants in the eye 


of the law were regarded with equal 
favour, 
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favour, and were y support- 
ed by the state. protestants 
being thus protected, soon advanced 
ee their catholic brethren — ins 
ustry and wealth, especially in 
the south of France, where they 
were most numerous. Hence they 
looked forward to the restoration 
of the Bourbons with no feelings 
of re, with little hope of be- 
nefiting by it. Daring the first 
reign of Louis they do not seem 
to have been much disturbed ; but 
soon after his restoration, the pro- 
testants in the department of the 
Garde, especially at Nismes, were 
treated with great cruelty. The de- 
tatls of their utionfor per- 
secution it undoubtedly was—it is 
not easy to ascertain; for, on the 
one hand, the French newspapers, 
entirely and avowedly under the 
complete control of government, 
cannot be in the least trusted ;— 
while, on the other hand, feelings 
of irritation and party as certainly 
exaggerated the character and ex- 
tent of the persecution. 
But that the protestants were 
uted there can be no doubt. 
y their friends it was asserted, 
that their persecution arose entire- 
ly, or nearly so, from religious 
motives :—by their enemies it was, 
on the contrary, maintained that 
their persecution proceeded from 
their political » eye les and con- 
duct solely. at the latter state- 
ment cannot be true, appears from 
the following considerations. In 
the first place protestants alone 
were uted: but if politics, 
not religion, caused the persecu- 
tion, why were not catholics perse- 
cuted? for undoubtedly the adhe- 
rents of Bonaparte were by no 
meatis confined to those who pro- 
fessed the protestant religion. In 
the second place, the protestant 
places of worship were attacked, 





and their religious services 
ed —Would ‘this have Mane 
case if the persecution had bees 
purely or principally political? }, 
the third place, in proclama. 
tions of Louis u this subjeer, 
the catholics of the ¢ department of 
the Garde are censtred Bega 
they had violated that artide @ 
the constitution which 
rotection to all religions, 
it is an undoubted fact, admins 
in the French newspapers, the 
several protestant families 
their religion and became 
at the very height of the pers. 
tion. Now, why did they @ 
Surely from no other motive be 
because they knew that when they 
ceased to be protestants they would 
cease to be persecuted, But itis 
hardly necessary to dwell upon ths 
point :-— religious persecution is 
almost every age and wr 
from the first persecution of 
Christians, has always been ds 
fended or concealed under the 
pretext that political miscondutt, 
and not religious belicf, was pe 
secuted, . 

The persecution of the pe 
testants in the south of Franceer 
cited a considerable interest ph 
tain, especially amon 
testant Seianias. Resolutions we 
passed, and subscriptions raised 
their favour; and though thep 
testants in France were instructed, 
ot rather ordered, to state tt 
they did not need the countenamt 
of their. brethren in foreign cm 
tries, yet there is no doubt tit 
the interest excited by theit p™ 
secution in Britain contribated 
greatly to the amelioration of thet 
condition. r 

For a considerable period ait 
the restoration of Louts t scemtd 
as if he were disposed t0 
over all. those who had bens 
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him, and tontributed to seat Bo- 
surte on the throne: indeed, 
hé was his minister, it 


sed hardly possible that pu- 
on ould be inflicted on the 
most 











ious trailors, since one 


of Lonis’ is’s_ ministers would thus 
be exposed to suffer with them. 


Bat alter the dismissal of Fouché 
it was expected that Louis would 
make use of a vigour that seemed 
sholutely necessary to keep him 
Oa the throne. At length 
of this vigour began. 

, who had been amon 
tt fitst to go over with his regi- 
ent to Bonaparte, was arrested, 
tied, condemned, and shot, This 
at of vigour not having excited 
t, the ministry of Louis 
confidence and boldness, 
ey was next arrested; a court 
Martial was with difficulty collect- 
td t0 try him; but, strange to 
tell, it declared itself incompetent 
to this Office. ‘The chamber of 


ma assumed the judicial 
jons; and after a minute exa- 
mination of evidence, he was con- 
demned to be’shot, The sentence 
Wi carried into execution in a 
ime Manner, as if the Freneh 
government had beén afraid to 
its own work. 
counsel of Ney rested his 
principally on those articles 
the coavention of Paris, already 
oo by which it was declared 
foe ho persons should be molested 
their political opinions or con- 
Guet ; and that, if there should 
any doubts respecting the 
of any article m that cone 
interpretation should 
be ia favour of the French, Hence 
# Was contended, that Ney was 
t — tenn by the 
ihe himself wrote to 
ete of Wellington to this 
_— his wife hikewise made 
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application to the British ambas- 
sador at Paris, and to the prince 
regent himself; buat it was all in 
vam. For it was contended that, 
as the convention was clearly and 
expressly a military convention, it 
did not, and could not, promise 
pardon for political offences. To 
this it was answered, that by what- 
ever name it was designated, there 
was in it an article which said, as 
plainly as words could express, that 
no person should be punished for 
his political opinions or conduct. 
What was the meaning of this ar- 
ticle, if it did not mean what was 
the plain and obvious interpreta- 
tion of the words? Being thus in 
a manner obliged to admit that 
this article of the convention was 
litical, those who contended that 

it did not apply to the case of Ney, 
took another view of it; for they 
said it merely bound the allies not 
to punish any person for his poli- 
tical opinion or conduct, but it 
left Louis at liberty to punish him. 
To this it was replied that, accord. 
ing to the usages of nations, fo- 
reign powers can have no right to 
punish the inhabitants of a state 
which they may have conquered, 
for their political opinions; the 
article therefore could not be ine 
troduced for the purpose of pro- 
tecting any Frenchman from the 
unishment of the allies, but must 
baba had a reference to the ques- 
tion respecting political opinions or 
conduct between Frenchmen and 
their sovereign. It was moreover 
maintained that, as Louis did not 
ratify the convention of Paris, he 
could not be bound by it. But on 
the other hand it was asserted, 
that ‘ratification may be either by 
word or deed. By virtue of thas 
convention Louis entered Paris: 
as he, therefore, was benefited by 
it, the other party to it ought also 
ZA to 
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to have been benefited by it; by en- 
tering Paris he virtually ratified it. 

Such were the arguments on 
both sides regarding the applica- 
tion of the twelfth article of the 
convention to the case of Ney. 
The truth probably is, that the 
allies did not mean by that article 
to bind Louis from punishing’ his 
rebellious subjects; but the article 
was certainly worded in such a 
manner that it seemed to bind him 
as one of the allies, and as having 
benefited by the convention, That 
such 9 traitor as Ney, a man who 
volunteered his rascality, should 
have escaped his merited fate in 
consequence of the loose wording 
of this article, would have been 
matter of great and deserved re- 

t; at the same time it is un- 
ortunate that the allies, who ex- 
claimed so loudly against Bona- 
parte for his infraction of treaties, 
should have exposed themselves to 
the same charge. 

The next person of note taken 
up was Lavalette. The charge 
against him was, that before Bo- 
naparte reached Paris he seized 
on the post-office (of which he had 
been, director during the former 
om of Bonaparte), and thus not 
only circulated the intelligence of 
his success, but also contr fbuted to 
it. Lavalette was condemned, as 
indeed there could be no doubt of 
his treason: great intercession was 
made for him, but the king was 
firm in his resolution not to par- 
don him; the execution of his sen- 
tence however was delayed; and 
in the mean time his a8 gaining 
access to the prison, in a manner 
that did her infinite honour effect- 
ed his escape. She was confined; 
and shortly afterwards three En- 
glishmen, sir Robert Wilson, cap- 
tain Hutchinson, and Mr. Bruce 
were arrested on the charge of 





having assisted Lavalette 
out of France. oem 

In the course of these trials 
one circumstance occurred Which 
proved to how low a state of monj 
feeling and principle the public 
mind in France was reduced, Now 
withstanding in all these three cass 
there were undoubted proofs of 


oaths violated, and of the mos’ 


traitorous conduct, yet such 
did not seem to excite much gm. 
prise or indignation. Such wa 
the consequence of a people bar. 
ing been plunged in revolutionary 
and violent s for sucha 
length of time. The necessity of 
yielding to circumstances, of swea- 
ing allegiance to one form of 
vernment to-day, and to 
form to-morrow, had rendend 
completely torpid the moral seas. 
Oaths of allegiance had becom 
merely, words of course, uttered 
without any meaning, and foe 
gotten almost as soon as 

To conclude :— The state d 
France at the close of the yar 
1815 is by no means such as pe 
mises speedy tranquillity to ij 
and while it is restless, the quiet 
and peace of the rest of Europ 
cannot be secure. It perhaps 
impossible exactly and fully ® 
_— out wast line of = 

uis ought to pursue @ 
to fix Sygate on a, firm a 

rmanent foundation. The ® 
itary feelin five. se wht 
the people rance have acqu 
ed, will not soon wear pub: 
late disasters,—their country 
conquered,—a_ sovereign 0 
placed over them n B 
quests, will not soon 


we 

forgote 

but undoubtedly ce ie 
will be accelerated if Lous 


over the mass of the | 


by securing to them a 
nefits which the revolution FP 
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and by protecting them from 
- which it engendered, If, 
on the contrary, he has not learnt 


wisdom experience; if it be 
ty well as the rest of his 
yhave nothing which 

, to have forgotten, and 
have learnt nothing which they 
to have learnt during their 
then not all the force 


of Europe can or ought to keep 
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him on the throne of France. But 
let us hope better things: let us 
hope that these princes who lived 
so long in Britain, did not shut their 
eyes to the facts which there sur- 
rounded them, from, which they 
might have drawn this lesson—that 
the most powerful as well as the 
most ap y sovereign is he who 
is powerful and happy in the affec- 
tions and happiness of his subjects. 





CHAPTER XXII. 


Sate of Spain—of Prussia—of Wurtemberg—Sweden—Holland—The United 
Satee—their Finances—Navy—South America—West Indies—Guadaloupe 
—Bait Indies—Ceylon—Nepaul War. 


RHAPS no country in Eu- 
tope is at present in a more 
wretched and degraded state than 
Spain. © When we reflect on the ef- 
ferts which the inhabitants of this 
fine kingdom made to free them- 
elves from the French, it seems 
maccountable that they should 
tow submit so quietly and tamely 
to the despotism of Ferdinand. 
Bat if our readers will turn to our 
preceding volumes, they will find 
that we uniformly ascribed the re- 
wtance which the Spanish people 
madeto French tyranny, not totheir 
om, or their real detesta- 
boa of ism; but to their na- 
bonal and almost instinctive dislike 
y the French, and to the influence 
athe priests wy has oceurred 
~ iS portion of the Peninsula 
mice the ‘French were expelled, has 
rea vl illustrated and cone 
iY Opinion; though we 
‘nee that we had ri rude 
righ Spain was so degraded as 
rally herself to be. It is 
to dwell on the 


character of Ferdinand. When ty-, 
ranny is redeemed, or at least ace 
companied by great talents and 
bold undertakings, it affords oppor 
tunity for philosophic contempla- 
tion and study; and let it not be 
said, that when thus accompanied, 
it is much more dangerous and mis- 
chievous, than when found united 
with imbecility of intellect. The 
case of Ferdinand will abundantly 
prove how much evil a desgotic 
sovereign may punish his subjects 
with, even when he is most imbe- 
cile in intellect. 

There are, however, some singu- 
larities in the proceedings of the 
king of Spain, which must be no- 
ticed, and which point him out as 
having improved on the despotism 
of all his predecessors: for he glo- 
ries in punishing those who contri« 
buted most zealously and success- 
fully to drive the French out of the 
Peninsula, and to seat him on the 
throne; while—very consistently-— 
he takes into his favour those who 
were the favourites and instru 
2A2 ments 
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ments of Bonaparte in his designs 
against him. Not able to find any 
ns capable of carrying into ef- 
ect his most ungrateful and de- 
spotic measures, he has become his 
own minister. His conduct vacil- 
lates, but it does not vary: the ob- 
ject he has in view is shebes uni- 
form, though his means may be 
changed. 

It is not surprising that a man so 
weak, and so blind to his own inter- 
est, should be the dupe of bigoted 
and cruel priests, or that he should 
readily agree to their design of re- 
establishing the Inquisition, In 
short, the state of Spain, viewed 
either in a political or religious 
light, appears to be much worse 
now, than it was even in the days 
of the most bigoted and tyrannical 
of the Philips. 

That Spain has endured such 
vassalage from a sovereign who 
owes his throne to his subjects, is 
most surprising: at one period of 
the year 1815, sanguine hopes were 
entertained that she would work 
out her own liberation a second 
time ; and that the same zeal and 
perseverance which freed her from 
the French would revive, and free 
her from domestic tyranny. A 

allant man, by name Porlier, en- 
een to rouse his country- 
men; but .they did not obey his 
call: his career was short, but bril- 
liant; and the execution of this no- 
ble man seems to have rendered 
Ferdinand more secure. Indeed, 
ull the Spaniards are more enlight- 
ened, and less under the dominion 
of superstition, it is in vain to ex- 
pect from them any efforts to raise 
themselves to their just rank in the 
scale of European nations. 

The situation of German ¥s—par- 
ticularly of Prussia and Wurtem- 
berg,—at resent, is singular. With 
respect to Prussia, it was found ab- 





solutely necessary, for the 
of expelling the French, to rome is 
ag public ba and to 
to her population an infuse 
which they had never 
before. To effect these 
associations were formed, the mem. 
bers of which disseminated ther 
opinions over the whole ki 
These associations gradually 
to know their own strength, aed 
could not fail to be sensible the 
the expuision of the French was a 
a great measure the work of th 
pore however, they naturally 
ooked forward to a reward fe 
their labours, and that reward the 
placed in the obtaining a free ene. 
stitution. These associations wer 
by no means confined to the people; 
they were formed in the armyi 
self. The consequence was, thi 
the king of Prussia was obliged 
promise a free constitution to bs 
subjects: whether it will really 
granted, a short time must dete 
mine, as an absolute refusal to fall 
his promise, or even great and 
explained delay in performing % 
may rouse a spirit by no mea 
compatible with the peaceable a 
firm occupation of the throne 
the king. - 
‘The popular spirit in the bap 
dom of Wurtemberg is not 9 @ 
ring as itis in Prussia; but ithas? 
contend with a prince by no mar 
disposed to concede to tt, 
in fact, regarded his subjectsa8® 
most destitute of rights or pr 
leges, Fortunately for them, 
crown prince is of a very differ 
character from his father; # 
there is reason to hope that we 
habitants of Wurtemberg, #™ 
as of all Germany, as 
buted so essentially to t . 
throw of French despots © 
thus restored to their respeu® 
rulers their freedom, will . 
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the rights and privileges 
pe ge attuate to the 
ofa state and to the mu- 


tual happiness of the governors and 


Ja Sweden little passed this year 
deserving of notice. The crown 
ince seemed desirous of preserv- 
thiscountry free from war; and 
claaenion favoured his design, 
and the ough against Bona- 
was very short, he —— 

in preservin Sweden from hostili- 
ties, Indeed she stood in need of 
wanguillity in many respects :—a 
country by no means richly en- 
dowed by nature, and containing a 
and scattered population 
remarkable rather for their virtues 
than their industry, it had been 
almost completely exhausted by the 
warsin which the madness of Gus 
tavus had involved her. Besides, 
the nobility of Sweden were to be 
reconciled to the dominion of a 
French soldier :—long and justly 
distinguished by the ambitious rest- 
lesmess of their character and ha- 
bits, it was not to be supposed that 
they would, all at once, quietly sit 
under the dommion of a low- 
foreigner ; they naturally re- 
garded this as a favourable opportu- 
my to regain some of those privi- 
leves that they had lost about forty 
years before, They anticipated— 
t foundation, however, as 
events proved—that the crown 
pamee, in order to secure some part 
acquired power, would wil- 

Y concede to them in other 
Such a nobility were to be 
managed with great prudence and 
caution; and it appears that the 
“own prince has succeeded in this 


Was also necessary to reconcile 
the Swedish people in general to a 
that Oh of dynasty so complete as 
which had been brought about. 
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When this change first took place, 
they had suffered so deeply and 
dreadfully from the measures of 
Gustavus, that they rejoiced at his 
dethronement, and hailed his suc. 
cessor with pleasure: but it was 
reasonable to apprehend, that when 
their sufferings passed away —when 
their national feelings and preju- 
dices revived—they would look 
back with regret on their con 
duct towards Gustavus, and with 
dislike on the crown prince, Some 
sovereigns under these circum. 
stances would eagerly have sought 
an opportunity to plunge their 
country in hostilities; thus hopin 
to drive out all unfriendly feelings, 
and to quash all revolutionary 
movements. The crown prince 
chose a more proper mode of pros 
ceeding ; he turned the thoughts of 
the people, from the consideration 
of subjects unpleasant and dan- 
gerous ta himself—not to war, 
but to the designs he was plannin 
and executing for their benefit, He 
thus seems to have succeeded in 
gaining the confidence and affec- 
tions of the great body of the Swe- 
dish nation; and while he possesses 
these he is safe from tlie machina. 
tions of the nobles. 

His situation with respect to 
Norway was yet more arduous 
than with respect to Sweden. The 
union of Norway ‘with Sweden un- 
doubtedly was effected, at the time, 
against the wishes of the Norwe. 
gians. We have already, in a pre- 
ceding volume, inquired whether 
there was any justification of this 
union :—being accomplished, how. 
ever, it was the duty of a wise 
prince, as soon and effectually as 
possible, to reconcile the Norwe. 
gians to it. To this the crown 

rince scems to have directed all 
fis views and efforts: he not only 
adhered most strictly and conscien. 


2A3 tiously 
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tiously to the terms of the union, 
but consulted the wishes and preju- 
dices of the Norwegians on many 

ints where he might have follow- 
ed his own views and opimiony. 
The Norwegians are a people of 

reat simplicity: in a considerable 

egree uncontaminated by the vices 
which exist in more populous and 
richer communities, they regard 
with great attachment the habits 
and feelings of their ancestors. 
They disliked Sweden on many 
grounds: they were particularly 
apprehensive that their national in- 
dependence, which had been pre- 
served notwithstanding they were 
governed by a Dantsh prince,— 
would be destroyed by their union 
with Sweden. It became, there- 
fore, necessary to prove to them, 
that the crown prince would care- 
fully guard their national indepen- 
dence ; and that, when annexed to 
‘Sweden, they should possess even 
more privileges than they had en- 
joyed under Denmark. 

By the prudence of his measures 
dhe crown prince reconciled the 
Norwegians to their new govern- 
ment much sooner than was expect- 
ed. Their representatives were as- 
sembled : the first object of their de- 
liberations and inquiries regarded 
the advantages and disadvantages 
likely to result from the anion; 
these they discussed with coolness 
and judgement. They did not lose 
sight of the rights, or even of the 
prejudices, of the nation whom they 
represented, and of whom they 
formed a part; but they at the 
same time gave due force to all 
those considerations which pointed 
out the benefits of the union, As 
soon as the representatives had fi- 
— their deliberations, deputies 

rom the diet of Norway were sent 
to Stockholm : Here they were re- 
ceived by the king and the crown 
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prince with all prope? 
When his majesty had takep his 
seat on the throne, the marshals of 
the kingdom, at a given 
conducted to the foot of it the 
spokesman of the people of Norway 
who iv their. name delivered 4 
speech, and presented the constitn. 
tion adopted and signed by the diet 
at Christiana on the 4th of No 
vember I814. OF this speech the 
following address of the diet forms 
a part ; 

“ The representatives of the No. 
wegian people, summoned to ip 
quire into and consider the situation 
of the kingdom, and to come to the 
most mature conclusion for its we. 
fare, have now finished their im 
portant task. They perceive thy 
a union with the neighbour King 
dom will not only put a period w 
the devastations of war, but alw,if 
founded on equitable condition, 
open a prospect of eternal friendship 
for the future, and give the king. 
doms of the North complete ability 
and strength to resist external em 
mies. Your majesty, ready to form 
such a union, recognised the right 
of the people to constitute them 
selves as an independent state, and 
commissioned respectable men 
make known your gracious inte 
tions, and thus to promote & 
union. The representatives af th 
nation, animated with zeal ad 
anxiety for the welfare of thet 
tive land, thereupon decided fora 
perpetual union between the king 
doms of Sweden and Norway & 
der a common king, gave 
way a constitution founded om the 
aboriginal rights of a free. 
and on the 4th instant unanimee 
elected and acknowledged 7 
majesty as Norway’s consti 
king. The representatives of 
people have not for a ihe 
doubted that your miajestfs pa 
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commenced by reco ising the 
rights of the iellen, wal continue 
tomaintain and protect them. They 
we completely satisfied that they 
have acted in conformity to the 
wishes of the nation, and venture to 
awure your majesty of the inviola- 
ble fidelity devotedness of a 
people, who hitherto have never for- 

their duty to their king.-- 
ffay Almighty God strengthen you 
to govern according to his gracious 


a kingdom which his wis- 
po intrusted to you ! 
“Curistie, president. 
“ WEIDEMANN, secretary. 
“Extraordinary diet, Christiana, 

Norway, Nov. 26, 1814,” 

The king returned the following 
gracious reply :— 

“ Good brs, and men of Nor- 
way, deputies from the diet of that 
kingdom !—I receive with the sin- 
cerest pleasure the assurances of 
fidelity and attachment which you 
have conveyed to me in the name 
of the Norwegian people. This 
solemn moment, which puts the 
last seal to the so happily establish- 
ed union between Sweden and 
Norway, was long called for by the 
actual demands of the North, The 
two nations who inhabit the Scan- 
dinavian peninsula could not in the 
lapse of ayes obey divided interests ; 
every thing called for an union be- 
tween them, founded on reciprocal 
respect, und supported by a com- 
mon spirit of freedom and honour. 

hi rere the throne of 

u gloom rospect 
yet I derived energy - Sauk dee 
gers, and hope for the future, from 
#8 unbounded confidence in the 
Swedish people, "They have not 
sappointed my expectations ; and 

MS people, who were so often the 
victims of the severe blows of for- 
_ how stand respected amon 

mations, With equal cial 
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dence have I now, from the free 
and unanimous election of the diet, 
accepted of the crown of Norway ; 
and this transaction, a guarantee for 
the principles of my government, 
will have the same happy conse- 
quences, Secured against foreign 
dangers, animated by the same noe 
ble efforts to promote internal wel- 
fare, the northern peninsula will be 
viewed with respect by the nations 
of Europe. 

** Norwegians! I have through 
my well baovel scn given you my 
assurances, to govern the kingdom 
of Norway according to its laws and 
constitution ; and abe adopted the 
fundamental principles which were 
discussed and agreed upon between 
my commissioners and the diet. I 
now repeat to you this solemn de- 
claration. Be assured thac I shall 
ever feel it a sacred duty to meet 
the wishes of the Norwegian people 
with friendly readiness. Let us 
thank that Providence which, after 
such fluctuation of events, and such 
lengthened internal discord, hae 
established security and unanimity 
in the North ; let us give ourselves 
up to the pleasing hopes which fu- 
turity opens to our view. Norwe- 
gians and Swedes shall alike share 
my paternal vegard. Behold here 
at my side, hanoured by your joint 
gratitude, the hero who, next after 
the Almighty, has been the author 
of the fraternal league between you, 
As king and father, I embrace this 
opportunity to express to him my 
own and the common acknowledge- 
ments of our country. To hia 
will I, when on the confines of 
eternity, deliver, with full confi-’ 
dence, both the crowns, which will 
frum him receive a new and height- 
ened lustre. It is he who must 
finish the great work of which he 
laid the foundations, and which I 
can only commence,—to reign over 
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you with mildness, to respect your 
freedom, and to defend your tnde- 

dence with valour. Then will 
you bless the hour which gave birth 
to the union of the Scandinavian 
nations, and my memory will live 
among you on acccount of my pa- 
ternal efforts for your welfare, and 
for the prince whom I give you 
still further to promote tt,” 

The king of the Netherlands 
seemed as much and as sincerely 
disposed as the crown prince of 
Sweden to reconcile and benefit 
his new subjects: but he had a 
more difficult and delicate task to 
perform. ‘The contrast between 
the characters of the people of the 
Netherlands and of Norway is very 
great: in the former there 1s the 
most abject superstition, which na- 
turally regards with most acute and 
dreadial abhorrence a union with 
heretics : in Norway the people are 
simple in their religious forms,~just- 
lyattaching moreimportance towhat 
they do, than to what they profess ; 
and evidencing their religion by what 
proceeds from the heart, not by 
what is done by the hands, The 
people of the Netherlands are ob- 
stinate and sluggish in their dispo- 
sitions: the Norwegians, with a 
country infinitely less favoured by 
nature, struggle with patience and 
industry ajrairst the evils and dis- 
advantages of their condition. 

The king of the Netherlands, 
however, notwii standing the diffi. 
cultics which he had to encounter, 
principally from the superstitious 
prejudices of his new subjects, pro- 
ceeded gradually and deliberately, 
but resolutely, in the pre secution of 
those designs which he conceived 
would benefit all classes of his peo- 
ple. H : fir object of course 
was to give to them such a consti- 
tution as would secure their liberty 
and happiness : a committee there- 





fore was appointed to draw it 
and from the following extrac, 
from their report, we may safely 
conclude that the object of the sore, 
reign was favourable to the i 

of his people, and that the constitue 
tion proposed was in conformity 
with that object. Our extracts wil] 
also show that the committee con. 
sisted of men of sober and sound 
sense, who were persuaded that 
practicability, and a regard to the 
peeuliar habits and circumstanees 
of the people for whom the consi. 
tution was to be framed, were of im 
finitely more importance than the 
soundest theoretical notions on the 
subject of liberty.--[The figures 
refer to the articles of the constitu. 
tion. ] 

“Sire,—The committee whom 
you had charged to revise the fum 
damental law of the United Pro 
vinces, and to propose the modifi. 
cations required by the increase of 
territory, the erection of the Low 
Countries into a kingdom, and the 
stipulations of the treaties of Lon 
don and Vienna, has applied tothis 
work with all the zeal inspired by 
its importance, and by the desire 
of justifying your majesty’s Comiie 
dence. 

“ You declared, sire, to the nota 
bles assembled last year in the city 
of Amsterdam, that you had at 


cepted the sovereignty on the ¢t , 


ress condition that a fundamen 
a should sufficiently guaranty pre 
sonal liberty, the security of propeth 

and, in a word, all thow civil re 
which characterize a peop le really jit 
«“ From these words, which gt 
titude has engraved on every heart 
from the manners and habits of the 
nation, from its public economy, 
from institutions tried by the exp 
rience of ages, were derived, with a 
distrust of theory too weil just 


by so many ephemeral commen 
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: abstraction more or icss 
secs, but law paneer to the 
ation of Holland at the com- 
ee he 19th century. 

“Jt has not rebuilt what was en- 
tirely worn out by time 5 but it has 
raised again what might be pre- 
grved with advantage. It is in 
this spirit that it has re-established 

incial assemblies, modifying 
ther organization. In its relations 

w the general government this or- 

had not always been 
hee from just censure. ‘These re- 
lutions have ceased. 

“Bat the provincial assemblies, 
a directing the internal administra- 
tion, had greatly contributed to the 

ity of the country: this ad- 
mmstration has been restored to 
thm, The fundamental law has 
aso restored to the cities and rural 
datricts all the independence com- 
patible with the general welfare. 

“It has invested the sovereign 
amibority with all the prerogatives 

to make it respected at 
home and abroad. 

. “Ttassigns the legislative power 

to rince and the states- 
general Sected by the prcvincial 
eaits, who are themselves clected 
byall the inhabitants of the king- 
| who are interested in its pro- 


. “In such a system of laws and 
ell combined together, 
members of the committee, who 
Keng to the southern provinces, 
~ ecognised the bases of their 
Ce Smastitutions, the principles 
oe oo and inde. 
$4Nd tt has not been diffi- 
Pe penn this 1. sO as to ren- 
; mon to both nations, 
ae bonds the breaking of 
. been followed only b 
their own, mis{ ite 
Ortunes and those of 
§ bonds which it is their 
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wish and the interest of Europe to 
render indissoluble. 

«“ Confined to this task, and ta- 
king for the basis of our labours this 
first law formed on liberal and pa- 
ternal views, we have examined jn 
succession its general principle and 
its particular dispositions, 

«¢ We have endeavoured, sire, to 
imbue ourselves with your spirit, 
aud to impress on-the constitution 
whichis to govern your finekingdom 
that character of justice and benevo- 
lence whizh is found in all your ac- 
tions, inall your sentiments. Wehave 
not had the presumptuous pretension 
to foresee, to regulate every thing; 
we have left room for future expe- 
rience to contribute its part to the 
completion of the work: we have 
only laid foundations on which your 
wisdom, enlightened by time and 
other counsellors, will raise institu- 
tions rather indicated than fixed, 
and which will complete, without 
useless* delay but without precipi- 
tation, the edifice of which we have , 
traced out the dimensions and laid 
the foundations. 

“All the safeguards which the 
first fundamental law had given to 
individual liberty and property have 
been retained. Wehave found but 
little to add to them. 

«“ Every arbitrary arrest is for- 
bidden (Art. 168). If on urgent 
occasions the government causes an 
individual to be arrested, he must 
be brought within three days before 
the judge whom the law assigns 
him. (169.) 

** No one can, under any pretext 
whatever, be withdrawn from the 
jurisdiction of this judge. ( 167.) 

« The unjust penalty of confisca- 
tion is abolished, (171.) 

All judicial sentences must be 
pronounced in public, (174. ) Those 
in civil causes must contain the 


grounds on whigh they are ai 
ed. 
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ed, (173.), In criminal cases they 
must declare the circumstances of 
the crime, and the law applied by 
the judge. (172.) 

“ No one can be deprived of his 
property, except for the public be- 
nefit, and for a reasonable indem- 
nity. (164) 

“The abode of every subject of 
the king is inviolable. (170.) 

“The ight of petitroning, duly 
regulated, is recognised by the law. 
(161.) 

“ It admits of no priviiege in re- 
spect to taxes, (198.) 

“Every subject of the king is 
eligible to all employments, with- 
out distinction of birth or religious 
belief. (11 and 198.) 

“In reserving the first fonction 
of the state to natives born of pa- 
rents domiciliated in the kingdom 
(8), the law admits to otheremploy- 
ments, both natives of the country 
and those who may be naturalised 
in it; this hospitable country will 
always offer protection and kind- 
ness to those whom liberal laws 
and a paternal government may 
induce to settle in it; but the right 
of voting upon its dearest interests, 
or of sharing in their direction, 
must belong to those alone who 
have yadhed ia with their mother’s 
milk the love of their country. 

“The liberty of the press will 
have no other restraint than the re- 
sponsibility of him who writes, 
prints, or distributes. (227. 

“We have placed among the 
first duties of the government 
that of protecting public instruc- 
tion, which must spread among all 
classes the know] useful to all, 
and among the higher classes that 
love of literature and the sciences 
which embellish life, make a part of 
thenational glory, and are intimate- 
ly connected both with the prospe- 
rity and security of the state.(226.) 





The most precions of all rights, 

that " liberty of conscience, is 
rantied as formally as it is posh! 
to be. (190.) We vues aie 
lieve, sire, that these divers dj 
sitions will fulfil the condition which 
you have so nobly imposed, 

* We have recalled to your ma 
Jesty’s mind the good which has ac. 
crued to the country from the ad. 
ministration of the provincial states, 
Free in future from al] participa. 
tion in the government, it will be 
still more useful. Equally respect. 
ed in the northern and southern 
provinces, where numerous instite. 
tions, public works of a most in 
teresting nature, and constantly in- 
creasing prosperity, attested their 
useful influence ; preferred to all 
other modes of administration by 
enlightened men in a neighbouring 
country, where such a regime was 
not generally known, it will be 
for our government a wholesome 
means, the more proper to make 
the laws loved and respected, as it 
will inspire more esteem and confi- 
dence. Far, sire, from your heart 
are those pernicious maxims which 
separate the interest of the prince 
from the interest of his subjects, and 
mistake the strength and the hap 
piness which result from their cot 
stant and intimate union. 

“Tt is to the provincial states 
that the project which we lay be 
fore your majesty gives the election 
of the members of the states-gent 
ral, 

“An electoral body being al. 
ready formed of members ¢ 
either directly or indirectly by 
nation, it was superfluous to O& 
ganize another. This mode, ‘be 
sides, enters into the general syte@ 
of the constitution, which makesal 
powers emanate from each ote 
descending, without the incom 
nience of popular elections fst 
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my which bear but a 
onl in burthens of the 
gates, es having an interest to de- 
fend, have a right to be represented. 


A of deputies to be 

gat by each province to the states- 

has been subjected to some 

of opinion. Some mem- 

iveal t that the most just 

wd simple basis was the popula- 
non. 

« Plausiblefeasons and numerous 
examples were not wanting to sup- 
eaten opinion; these reasons 

been contested ; the justness of 
theapplication of these examples to 
thé union of our provinces has-been 
; and it has been observed 

tat the colonies which acknow- 
we the northern provinces as 
mother country, the import- 
ace of their commerce, and the 
many millions of inhabitants sub- 
fet to the laws of the metropolis, 
did not permit the adoption of the 
population as the only 
basis of representation ; that the 
ro of establishing perfectly 
dforever an intimate and sincere 
union between the two countries, 
Was to give each an equal represen- 
tation, ~The majority acceded to 


dis opinion. The pre 

present number 
of deputies sent by = northern 
Povinces remains unchanged, That 
@ the southern provinces has been 


regulated in an equitable manner, 
particular attention to their 

n “7 te the proportion- 
eputies by which 

~ ag been already represented. 


« 

there isa part of the states- 
Seeral which we have thought 
emt be = wap to a peri- 
crea € great increase 
mak i state has received, the 
ad assumes among the nations 
Rites J it is composed, its 







diversity of the ele- 
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more complicated interests have im- 
sed it upon us asa duty, not to 
disdain the lessons of experience. 

«“ We have thought that to hir 
der precipitation in the delibera- 
tions, to oppose in difficult times a 
barrier to the passions, to surround 
the throne with a bulwark which 
may baffle the attempts of faction, 
to give the nation a perfect guaran- 
tee against all arbitrary extension of 
power, it was’ expedient, after the 
example of powerful kingdoms and 
flourishing republics, to divide the 
representatives of the nation into 
two chambers. 

“‘ To effect this division we have 
not adopted foreign institutions, 
which might not well amalgamate 
with our national institutions. We 
have sought the principles of this 
division in the spirit which induced 
its adoption. 

«“ The king proposes to the cham- 
ber elected by the provincial states, 
the projects of laws which have 
been deliberated on in his council of 
state. (106.) 

“This chamber examines them, 
and, having adopted them, sends 
them to the other chamber, which 
has to examine them in the same 
manner. ( 109.) ‘The chamber whose 
members are chosen for life, re- 
ceives and discusses the propositions 
which the other thinks it proper to 
make to the king. It never makes 
any itself. (114, 115.) 

“If it adopts the proposition, it 
transmits it to the king, who gives 
or refuses his sanction, ( 116.) 

«« By not adopting, it will for the 
most part only save the king from 
exercising, not only a necessary and 
indispensable right, but which, if 
too often repeated, might weaken 
that reciprocal confidence so useful 
to the monarch, and so fortunate 
for the ple. In every case, the 
law is the result of the assent of the 
king and of thetwochambers. (1 7 
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In most of our provinces, and espe- 
cially in the northern ones, a great 
proportion of the inhabitants took 
part in the direction of affairs, by 
the effect of the organization of ile 
public ; authorities and this partici- 
pation kept alive public spirit, 
which is the most powerful spring 
of representative governments. 

«'Thegovernment finds itself much 
stronger, it is much better obeyed, 
when it makes known to the nation 
the motives of its determinations, 
the object of the sacrifices which it 
imposes, and of the efforts which it 
commands. Recent examples prove 
what vast resources arise to govern- 
ment when the whole people follows 
from conviction the grand measures 
it adopts. 

“ We have thought that to pre- 
serve this precious advantage it was 
necessary to render the sittings of 
the states-general public, restrain- 
ing, however, this publicity within 
the limits which may prevent the 
abuse of it, and remove all kinds of 
danger. ( 108.) 

“The bases of the organization 
of the judicial power in the first 
fundamental law, nearly approach- 
ing the ancient laws of Holland, do 
not essentially deviate from the an- 
cient legislation of Belgium. We 
have retaired them. 

“In civil causes, the judges in 
the first resort are placed nearer to 
thoseunder their jurisdiction. ( 184.) 
A court of appeal is for one or more 
provinces, (182.) A high court, 
superior to those tribunals, regu- 
lates their acts, and to this the “ 
which will organize the whole ju- 
dicial system may give more ex- 
tensive attributes. ( 150.) 

“In criminal matters the prose. 
cution and punishment of crimes 
are committed, in a certain resort, 
to magistrates already invested with 
the cognisance of civil causes, and 
tempering by this double capacity 


the habit of severity whith may be 
contracted by the daily exercise of 
the right of punishing. (183.) 

“A high military court, com. 
posed of inilitary persons and Jaw. 
yers, is charged with the revision of 
the sentences of courts martial, to 
which numerous reasons make it 
proper to leave the cognisance of 
all crimes committed by military 
persons, (185,) 

“Codes common to the whole 
kingdom shall be formed of the 
vil, penal, and commercial laws, 
and of the organization of justice, 
( 163.) 

The independence of the judges 
is guarantied; they receive from 
the public treasury a salary fixed 
by the law, and are named by the 
king, the. most of them for life, 
upon the presentation of the 
vincial states, or of the secondcham- 
ber of the states-general. (176, 182, 
186.) 

“Such, sire, are the bases of a 
system of laws, which, matured in 
your council, and submitted to the 
sanction of the states-general, will 
be a new benefit conferred on your 
people. 

“ We have adopted also all the 
rinciples laid down by the first 
4 for the defence of the state, 
A permanent army will be as # 
were the advanced guard of the na 
tion, Sgt 

“A militia, wisely organized, 
will always be ready to fly to the 
defence of the couuatry. (205 
212. 

« The nation, wholly included i 
the guards of the communes, ¥% 
defend in a mass, if necessary, ™% 
berty and its independence. ( 210.) 

“ Several religious communities 
have been attracted to Holland by 
the mildness of its laws, and bf 
the protection which the goverm 
ment afforded ther. This pr 
tection will remain the same. ( (oH) 
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«The law might have stopped 
bere, and have left to i majesty 
ing how great 1s 
oe et the ministers of reli- 
on; but it seemed to us that the 
dimeatal law might make it 
daly for your successors, to take 
your 2 sentiments for the rule 
thir conduct (193), and contain 
beides the assurances that no form 
& warship shall ever trouble the li- 
of the rest, all being equally 
itied by the laws of the state. 

1%. 

“We think, sire, that a constitu- 
tonal law which consecrates all le- 
foro ge whose principles are 

wed from the manners and the 
character of the nation, may hope 
for a longer duration than one 
founded upon mere theory ; but 
time changes and modifies every 
hing; and a means of revision not 
nor fixed at a certain pe- 
tod, but possible, if the necessity 
some changes should be strongly 
feh, seemed to us useful, if attend- 
t with forms that prevent or check 
alspirit of innovation. (229, 233. ) 

“The fundamental law had re- 
erved to the committee which has 
éawa it up, the right of interpret- 
ME us dispositions for the three 

& We have thought that 

"a law necessarily expressing the 
ManMeus sentiments of the King, 
wd of the two chambers of the 
» this interpretation 

t, which is no other than 


must 
: Pi application of the articles. 


aa act of the king- 
0 effect, with a prudent cir- 
Pepi without shock or col. 
Hon, the changes which the fun- 
metal law makes necessary, it 
ae t© your majesty, by or- 
mMsitions, the care of suc- 
FoGucing the divers in- 


has created or re- 
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established, to name, for the first 
time, the members of the two cham- 
bers of the states-weneral, and all 
the magistrates, whatever may be 
otherwise the mode of nomination 
that it has adopted. (Additional 
art. 1.) 

« Jt maintains in force allthe laws 
which govern the different parts of 
the kingdom, till the moment when 
they shall be replaced with the desi- 
-able celerity, but without precipita- 
tion, by other laws eieevely weigh 
ed; and it thus gives itself the best 
support, the most powerful auxiliary 
it can have, your wisdom, and your 
love foryour subjects.( Add. Art. 2.) 

It will be seen that by this con- 
stitution the most ample religious 
toleration was granted. This occa- 
sioned a remonstrance on the part 
of the Roman Catholic bishops of 
Belgium : in this remonstrance are 
many doctrines which are better 
suited to the 15th than to the 19th 
century. The king, however, re- 
mained firm; and by contmuing to 
pursue prudent as well as firm 
measures, it is to be hoped that in 
the course of time more liberal 
ideas on the subject of religious to- 
Jeration will prevail in Belgium. 

In the United States of America 
little calls for our notice. The war 
with Great Britain had lete them 
nearly exhausted in their means and 
finances: specie there, as in Britain, 
had nearly disappeared ; and paper 
money even as low as the lowest 
coin in circulation had been substi- 
tuted : but it was soon evident that 
a paper circulation in America and 
Britain was very different; sucha 
circulation must entirely depend on 
credit and confidence: in Britain 
these are carried to a very high de 
gree of perfection; in America, on 
the contrary, there was litle of 
either. Hence, and likewise trom 
the circumstance that‘the peuple rel 
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the United States were very averse 
and not easily compellable to pay 
taxes, the government there, soon 
after the war closed, found itself 
greatly embarrassed. Their first 
object, therefore, was the finances: 
many plans were proposed, among 
others the establishment of a na- 
tional bank; but there seemed dif- 
ficulties and serious objections in 
the way of all the plans. The 
chairman of a.finance committee 
Of congress was directed to take 
the opinion of Mr Dallas, the se- 
cretary to the treasury, on the sub- 
ject of the embarrassments of the 
nited States. ‘The following pis- 
sages from Mr. Dallas’s answer will 
point out his ideas on this subject. 

* Sir,—I have the honour to ac- 
knowledge the receipt of your let- 
ter, requesting for a committee of 
the house of re tatives an opi- 
nion upon the following inquiries : 

“1, The effect which a conside- 
rable issue of treasury notes, with 
the quality of being receivable in 
subscriptions to a national bank, 
will have upon the credit of the 
government; and particularly upon 
the prospect of a loan for 1815. 

“2, The practicability of getting 
44 millions of treasury notes (form- 
ing with six millions of specie the 
capital for a national bank) into 
circulation without depreciation. 

* The inquiries of the committee 
cannot be satisfactorily answered in 
the abstract; but must be consider- 
ed in connexion with the state of 
our finances and the state of our 
public credit. 

“When I arrived at Washing- 
ton the treasury was suffering under 
every kind of embarrassment. The 
demands upon it were great in 
amount, while the means to satisfy 
them were comparatively small, 

arvousin the collection, and dif. 
cule in the application. 





“The demands consisted of é 
vidends upon the old and new fund, 
ed debt, of treasury notes, and of 
legislative appropriations for the 
army, the navy, and the current 
service—all urgent and important, 
The means consisted—first, of the 
fragment of an authority to borrow 
money, when nobody was disposed 
to lend, and to issue treasury notes 
which none but necessitous cre. 
ditors, or contractors in districts, 
or commissaries, quarter-masters, 
and navy-agents, acting as it were 
officially, seemed willing to accept: 
second, of the amount of bank 
credit, scattered throughout the 
United States, and principally inthe 
southern and western banks, which 
had been rendered in a degree use» 
less, by the stoppage of payments 
in specie, and the consequent im 
practicability of transferring the 
public funds from one place to 
meet the public engagements ia 
another place: and third, of the 
current supply of moncy from the 
imports, from internal duties, and 
from the sales of public land, which 
ceased to be a foundation of any 
rational estimate, or reserve, 
provide even for the dividends on 
the funded debt, when it was found 
that the treasury notes (only mt 
quiring, indeed, a last payment 
at the distance of a year), to whom 
soever they were issued at the trea 
sury, and almost as soon as 
owes, issued, reached the hands of 
the collectors, in payment of det 
duties, and taxes; thus disappoiml- 
ing and defeating the only remalt 
ing expectation of productive tt 
venue. 

“The actual condition of the 
treasury thus described will serve 
to indicate the state of the 
credit. Public credit depeods 
sentially upon public opinion. 
usual test of public credit ts, igdet 
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de valve of the public debt. The 


of borrowing money is not 
abl credit fora faithless 
like a desperate in- 
owe only to increase the 
peminm according tothe exigency, 
onder to secure a loan. Thus 
manifested in every 
nd inevery direction, hardly 
permits us at the nt juncture 
ie weak of the existence of public 
; and yet it is not impossible 
that the t, in ,the re- 
gues of its patronage and its 
might find the Means of 
ing the rich and the avaricious 
weuppiy.its immediate wants. But 
when the wants of to-day are sup- 
pied, what is the new expedient 
at shall supply the wants of to- 
— If it is now a charter 
meorporation, it may then be 
a grant of land; but, after all, 
de immeasurable tracts of the 
western wilds would be exhausted 
© euecessive efforts to obtain pe- 
comary aids, and still leave g0- 
Wemment Recessitous, unless the 
of public credit were 
= and maintained. 
With these explanatory _re- 
marks, sir, I proceed to answer, 
» the questions which 
fou have proposed :— - 
Ist Tam of pinion, that a 
issue Of treasury notes, 
be the quality of being receivable 
aeons ta a national bank, 
heeds vr Wurious effect upon 
de the government; and 
ml Prospects of a loan 
«kh. . 
tt will confer, gratui- 
ae advantage upon a class 
bad “pe $, over the present 
government stand- 


@ footing of at least equal 


it will excite general 
among the present 
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holders of the public debt, and ge- 
neral distrust among the capitalists, 
who are accustomed to advance the 
money to the government. 

«“ Because, a quality of. subscri- 
bing to the national bank attached 
to treasury notes exclusively, will 
tend to depreciate the value of all 
public debt not possessing that 
quality ; and whatever depreciates 
the value of the public debt, in 
this way, must necessarily impair 
the public credit. 

«‘ Because, the specie capital of 
the citizens of ‘the: United States, 
so far as it may be deemed appli- 
cable to investment in the public 
stocks, has already, in a great 
measure, been so vested ; the holders 
of the present debt will be unable to 
become subscribers to the bank (if 
that object should eventually prove 
desirable ) without selling their stock 
at a depreciated rate, in order to 
procure the whole amount of their 
subscriptions in treasury notes; and 
a general depression in the value 
of the public debt will inevitably 
ensue, 

“ Because, the very proposition 
of making a considerable issue of 
treasury notes, even with the qua- 
lity of being subscribed to a na- 
tional bank, can only be regarded 
as an experiment, on which it seems 
dangerous to rely: the treasury 
notes must be purchased at par, 
with money; a new set of cre- 
ditors are to be created; it may or 
it may not be deemed an object of 
speculation by the money-holders, 
to subscribe to the bank; the re- 
sult of the experiment cannot be 
ascertained, until it be too late to 
provide a remedy in case of failure, 
while the credit of the government 
will be affected by every circum, 
stance which keeps the efficacy of 
its fiscal operations in suspense or 
doubt. 

“ Because, 
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“ Because, the prospect of a 
Joan for the year 1815, without the 
aid of a bank, is faint and unpro- 
mising; except, perhaps, so far as 
the mh of a speciic tax may 
sveceed: and then it roust be re- 
collected, that a considerable sup- 
ply of money will be required_for 
the prosecution of the war, beyond 
the whole amount of the taxes to 
be levied. 

“ Because, if the loan for the 
year 1815 be made to depend upon 
the issue of treasury notes, sub- 
scribed to the national bank, it will 
‘eaaigc fail for the reasons which 

ave already been suggested: and 
if the loan be independent of that 
operation, a considerable issue of 
treasury notes, for the purpose of 
creating a bank capital, must, it is 
believed, deprive the government 
of every chance of raising money 
in any other manner. 

“2d, I am of opinion, that it 
will be extremely difficult, if not 
impracticable, to get 44 millions 
of treasury notes (forming with six 
millions of specie the capital of a 
national bank ) into circulation with 
or without depreciation. 

“ Because, if the subscription to 
the bank becomes an object of spe- 
culation, the treasury notes will pro- 
bably be purchased at the treasury 
and at the loan offices, and never 
pass into circulation at all. 

* Because, whatever portion of 
the treasury notes might pass into 
circulation, would be speedily with- 
drawn by the speculators in the 
subscription to the bank, alter arts 
had been employed to depreciate 
their value. 

_ “ Because it is not believed that, 
i, the present state of the public 
credit, 4+ millions of treasury notes 
can be sent into circulation. The 
only difference between the treasury 
notes now issued, and those pros 


posed, consists in the 

quality: bat reasons have been al. 
ready assigned for an Opinion, that 
this difference does not imply such 
conhidence in the experiment, as 
seems requisite to justify a reliance 
upon it for accomplishing some of 
the most interesting objects of the 
government. 

“ I must beg you, sir, to 
the haste with which I have writer 
these general answers to your in 
quiries: but knowing the impor. 
tance of time, and feeling a desire 
to avoid every appearance of com 
tributing to the loss of a moment, 
I have chosen rather to rest upon 
the intelligence and candour of the 
committee, than to enter upon a 
more laboured investigation of the 
subject referred to me, 

“| hare the honour to be, very 
respectfuily, sir, your most obe 
dient servant, A. J. Daveas. 
“Wm. Lowndes, esq. chairman.” 

Thus it will appear that the at 
duous war from which Europe and 
America have just extricated them 
selves have inflicted on them both 
deeper financial wounds (if the et 
pression may be allowed ) than were 
anticipated; and that it must mt 
cessarily be a long period before 
they can be healed, Of the Ew 
ropean states, it is probable that 
Britain, notwithstanding her load 
of debt, will recover first. In & 
vour of America there is the % 
gour of youth, great natural ad 
vantages, and a wonderful spit 
of enterprise, aided by a 
constitution. As, however, g 
and evil are much and closely & 
termixed in the affairs of 
world, we may console oursel¥ 
with the hope that, by the exha® 
tion of all great powers, 
lities cannot soon be revived t0a8F 
considerable extent, or for #7 


great length of ume. In 
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ta one the United States 
at aad manifested a wise 
oad Beta ar prejudices on 


set of trade; for they have 

4 commercial treaty, not 

with those iealous, and at 

de same time for the ne’ or 
isefectmal, restrictions w ich a 

| commercial treaties dis- 

sacthey evidently, by the 

of this treaty, consider it 

pasible that two commercial coun- 

wits may respectively flourish, not 

aly wi injuring each other, 

beteven with mutual benefit. 

The government of the United 
Sates, proud of the triumphs of 
ter navy during the war with 
ohn to pay tg — 

attention to it, Ma 
they could bring to bear on this 
sbject a large portion of oe 
wax, of deep reflection, and o 
that and spirit which pro- 
an Fs regulations of 
it avoids all preju- 
dees however long and deeply es- 
ublahed, is manifest from the re- 
eee the secretary of the navy. 
the 18th of March 1814, the 
male Came to the resolution to 
Greet the secretary of the navy to 
erie and digest a system for the 
beter organization of the depart- 
ment of the navy of the United 
Sates. In obedience to this re- 
ae report was made, of 
give the following 
re convinced, as we are, 
‘ao if ~oen do not 
will soon become 
~ for us on the ocean, 
Th , 
ac is worthy of no» 
Rew weey av out some faults 
em. 

The Secretary sects out with 
Rint ~ hag been generally ad. 
a the civil imperfections existed 

imistration of the 
“iste atisment; and hence it 
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had been inferred, that a radical 
change of system could alone re- 
medy the evil. 

The secretary, after observing at 
length on the waste, bad agency, 
and other defects of the naval sy- 
stem, next refers to those qualities 
and causes which have exalted the 
reputation of their infant navy, in 
the following terms: 

* That our navy is not excelled 
in any thing which constitutes ef- 
ficiency, perfect equipment, and 

eral good qualities, it is bes 
Freved will be admitted. That our 
seamen are better paid, fed, and ace 
commodated, is no less true. That 
all the imported and many of the 
domestic articles of equipment and 
of consumption in the service are 
exceedingly enhanced; that the 
wages of mechanical labour is more 
than double that which is paid by 
Great Britain; that our expendi- 
ture is greatly increased by the in- 
terruption to navigable transporta- 
tion, and the great extent of the 
local service, is equally obvious, 
Yet, under all these circumstances, 
itis demonstrable, that upon a com- 
parison of an equal quantity of tone 
nage and number of guns and men, 
or in proportion to the number of 
men alone, our naval expenditure 
is considerably less than that for 
the navy of Great Britain, in which 
‘one hundred and forty-five thou- 
sand men are employed, at an ex+ 
pense of more than twenty millions 
of pounds sterling, annually.’ 

“The manning of large ships of 
war (74's, &c.) now out of com- 
mission, is recommended by go- 
vernment as the cheapest and the 
most effectual mode of defending 
the American coast.” “The na- 
ture, construction, and equipment 
of the ships, &c.” continues the 
secretary, “which constitute a navy, 
form the basis of its efficiency, du- 
25 _‘sability, 
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rability, and cconomy, and the 
most important branch in the civil 
administration of its affairs. 

“The defects in this part of the 
British system have been the theme 
of criticism and reprehension for 
Many years past. The most mimute, 
laborious, and able investigation 
has from time to time taken place, 
under the direction and scrutiny 
of the parliament, yet nothing ap- 

roximating to radical amendment 
oe been adopted; and the advo- 
cates of reform, either from the 
subtile ramifications of the evil, 
or the agency of some sinister in- 
fluence, appear todespairof success.” 

The secretary next speaks of 
the diversity in the form, dimen- 
sions, and proportions of the Bri- 
tish ships of war in general, and 
illustrates his argument by the fol- 
lowing statement : 

“When lord Nelson was off 
Cadiz with seventeen or eighteen 
sail of the line, he had no less than 
seven different classes of 74 gun 
ships, eachrequiring different masts, 
sails, yards, &c. so that if one ship 
was disabled, the others could not 
supply her with appropriate stores.” 

« ‘The consequences resulting from 
this defective organization and want 
of system are strongly illustrated in 
the fact related by a recent profes- 
sional writer of rank and talents, 
that ‘out of 538 ships, &c. in the 
British navy, now at sea, there 
are only sixty-nine which are in 
reality superior in the discharge of 
metal or force ot blows, but infe- 
rior in sailing, to some of the Ame- 
rican frigates; and that there are 
but eighteen, which, unless in 
smooth water, are equal to con- 
tend with the United States, leav- 


Rees out of 538, which are 

td to be SS pe to en- 

» BHg wi Ame- 
Kage, single-handed, with an 





“ These facts,” says the secre. 
tary, “are encouraging; and 
the American navy is made fe. 
midable upon the principle pro. 
posed, the host of British frigates 
and smaller vessels on the coag 
would be struck out of the account, 
or added to the list of the Ams 
rican navy, if they came in contact, 

“ These views, it is true, aTe pr. 
spective; but, with a stable, judi. 
cious, and liberal system, the rm 
sult would be realized at no remote 
period. 

“ Having noticed these excep 
tions to the civil administration of 
the British navy, it is but just to 
observe, that the organization af 
the military part of their system is 
much more perfect.” 

After discussing the subj 
further as to ike anton te 
adapted iti dock-yards, and in the 
other departments of the naval & 
tablishment, he concluded by sab 
mitting, with great deference, & 
new system for the organization of 
the department of the navy, which 
he presented in the form of a bill for 
the better organization of the nary 
department. 

In South America the war sil 
rages between the partisans of 
Spain and the friends ot Amencan 
independence ; but the details of 
these hostilities in most parts of that 
immense territory are so vague and 
unauthentic, that they cannot 
propriety be inserted. With ov 
exception, the South Amencat 
seem to be proceeding in thet 
plan of liberating their county 
trom the yoke of the parent #a® 
The exception we allude to's Ca. 
thagena. Against it an expediom 
was sent out from Cadiz, *9* 
has captured that city; but #5 
doubtful whether the com 
will be able to follow up his succes™ 
by advancing into the interior. 
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est Indies, Guadaloupe 

B- cr hesitsiess the mi- 
aval French commanders 

pl te to acknowledge Louis 
Hy and it was necessary to 
ged a British force to reduce the 


ye have also been hostilities 
is the East Indies. In Ceylon, 
Brush valour bas at length suc- 
geded in gaining possession of the 

the interior. The king 
d Candy, by his unparalleled cru- 
sty, roused his subjects to call in 
the British, who soon dethroned 
him, and, with the consent of the 
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principal people, annexed his do- 
minions to those which we pre- 
viously possessed in that island. 
In our East India continental pos- 
sessions, earl Moira found himself 
under the necessity of making war 
against the Nepaulese,' a hardy 
nation, who inhabit a mountainous 
and comparatively cold country te 
the -north of Hindostan. They 
fought well ; but being unequal to 
the combat with British troops, they 
were obliged to make peace on coa- 
ditions favourable to the security of 
our possessions in India, 
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CHINA. 


Statement by Kea-King, Emperor 
of China; received at Canton, 
Nov, 8th, 1818. 


MPERIAL notice of a revo- 
lution has occurred, for which 

| blame myself. I, whose virtues 
are of an inferior class, received, 
with much veneration, the empire 
from my imperial father 18 years 
Ihave not dared to indulge 
myself in sloth, “When I ascended 
thethrone, the Pe-leen sect threw 
mo rebellion four provinces, and 
the people suffered what I cannot 
to express, I ordered my 
$tO go against them; and 

afier eight years conflict, they re- 
tosubjection. I hoped 

orward I should have 
tyjoyed perpetual pleasure and 
i my children the people. 
pectedly, on the 6th of the 8th 
(Sept. 2, 1813], the sect of 
Teenlee, (i. e. Celestial Reason Il- 
) a banditti of vagabonds, 
| disturbance, hs y caused 
mury, from the district of 
in the province of 
®, to the district T’saon in 
Tung. 1 hastened to order 
the viceroy of Pekin, to lead 
aad ~ army to exterminate them, 
was ee re Peace. This affair 
tend Ie at the distance of a thou- 
tealy (200 miles). But sud- 
# the 5th of the moon, the 


a 


a6, 


rebellion arose under my own arm, 
The calamity has arisen in my own 
house. A banditti of upwards of 
seventy persons of the sect Teen-lee, 
violated the prohibited gate, and en- 
tered withinside. They wounded 
the guards, and entered the inner 
palace. Four rebels were seized 
and bound. Three others ascended 
the wall with a flag. My i, sh 
second son seized a musket and shot 
two of them, My nephew killed 
the third. After this they retired, 
and the palace was restored to tran- 
quillity. For this I am indebted to 
the energies of my imperial second 
son. ‘The princes and chief officers 
of the Lungtsung gate led forth 
the troops, and after two days and 
one night’s utmost exertion com- 
pletely routed the rebels, My fami- 
y (that reigns under the title) Ta- 
tsing has continued to rule the em- 
pire one hundred and so bien 
My grandfather and imperial father, 
in the most affectionate manner, lov- 
ed the people as children. I am un- 
able to express their virtue and be- 
nevolence. ‘Though I cannot pre- 
tend to have equalled their good 
government and love of the people 

yet I have not oppressed nor ill- 
used my people. This suddem 
change I am unable to account for. 
It must arise from the low state of 


my virtue, and my accum 
imperfections. I can onl reproach 
ape re rebellion has 
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broken out in a moment, the cala- 
mity has long been collecting. 
Four words “ Carelessness, Indulg- 
ence, Sloth, and Contempt” (of bu- 
siness) express the source whence 
this great crime has arisen, With- 
indie and withouteside [in my 
family, and abroad in the empire ] 
things are in the same state. 
Though I have again and a third 
time given warning, tll my tongue 
is blunted, and my lips parched 
(with frequent repetition), yet none 
of my ministers have been able to 
comprehend it. They have go- 
verned carelessly, and caused the 

resent occurrence. Nothing like 
it occurred during the dynasties of 
Han; of Tang; of Sung; of Ming. 
The attempt at Feige: of the 
dynasty Ming did not equal the 

resent by more than ten degrees. 

Vhen I think of it, I cannot bear 
to mention it. I would examine 
myself; reform and rectify my 
heart, to correspond to the gracious 
conduct of Heaven above me, and 
to do away the resentment of the 
people below me. All my mini- 
sters who would be faithful to the 
dynasty T'a-tsing must exert them- 
selves for the benefit of the country, 
and to their utmost make amends 
for my defects, as well as to reform 
the manners of the people. ‘Those 
who can be contented to be mean, 
may hang their caps against tho 
wall, and go home to end their 
days; not sit inactive as dead ho- 
dies in pe to secure their 
incomes, and thereby increase my 
crimes. The tears fall as my pen- 
cil writes! I dispatch this to inform 
the whole empire. 


FURTHER PARTICULARS. 


On the 28th of September, 13815, 
a party of conspirators, seventy or 
eighty im number, entered the im- 
perial palace, and remained in it 
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two days and one night. They 
attempted to reach the innermos 
apartments, where were some of the 
princes and others cf the imperial 
family, but were prevented. Du. 
ring those two days, many persons 
were killed and wounded; several 
ladies of the palace were induced 
from fear to destroy themselves, 
The conspirators were finally dr. 
ven outs and some cf them were 
killed, and others taken. This at. 
tack was supposed to have been er- 
cited by the emperor’s elder brother, 
called commonly his right brother. 
The emperor himself was to have ar 
rived from Iehol on the day when 
the attack was made, and it is sup. 
vosed the object was to take 
fad this succeeded, hiseldet brother 
would probably have been submit 
ted to, by the country, without op- 
position, The emperor, however, 
remained to amuse himself a day 
longer than was expected, and thus 
escaped the fate to which the con- 
spirators had devoted him. The 
Chinese say, respecting his escape, 
that—“ Mo-fei Teen ning” —It was 
unquestionably by the decree ot 
Heaven. When the above circum: 
stances were reported to the empe- 
ror, he wrote and published the pa 
per already given. It is said that 
several attempts on his life have 
lately been made: one by means of 

ison mixed in a cup of gings 
which he declined, and gave to hrs 
page, who died soon after. Ane 
ther by means of contriving to con 
vert his pipe into a rocket: it went 
off ere he put the pipe to his moutt 
while he was intent on reading 4 
dispatch. It is said that he re 
and kicked to death the man who 
presented the pipe to him. Thee 
ple tell an anecdote of him, ich 
scems to indicate his being 4 
natured man. Last year he had 
occasion to be displeased = his 
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yd.) occ UR 
der brother already mentioned. 
He harshly on the occasion, 
and said, “Chay ko she shinmo 
” What kind of a — : 

eteaflis elder brother overhear 
onset “A thing!—1’ll tell 
you what a thing I am—I am the 
yon of the emperor Keen-lung, and 
am Kea-king’s elder brother. Now 
do you speak out and say what 
thing’ you consider me.” The 
el lasted for several days, the 


elder brother insisting that the em-. 


should speak out. Finally, 
Cece-hing, finding that he could 
not appease his brother in any other 
vay, fell down on his knees, and 
sid, “You are my venerable elder 
brother—-my venerable elder bro- 
ther!” The brother then embraced 
bim, and they became friends for the 
time being. It is said that the em- 
peror, though he has every reason 
to charge treason on his brother, 
does not dare to proceed to take his 
life; it is so repugnant to the feel- 
ings of the nation to take an ELDER 
brother's life, The emperor, after 
bis arrival at Pekin, displaced se- 
veral of his ministers, King-kwel 
the first Pea-sang (or as called by 
toertesy Co-lao) was removeds 
and Sung-taglim, the friend of the 
embassy, put in his place. 
emperor also put to death eigh- 
wen or twenty of his eunuchs. In 
every province, troops to the 
Mount of 60,000 were called out to 
atack the rebels, or, as the Chinese 
Y&continue tocall them, robbers :—= 
do wath to consider the 

as Of any consequence. 
The rebellion began in Sbang-tung, 
& famine prevailed: those 

med tO Overturn the yovern- 
Ment laid hold of this / Sie 


It was such 
a concurrence that 
everturned the dynasty Ming. In 


sne-tung, the rebels seized on 
districts in Pe.che-le, and on 
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three districts in Hosanan, They 
put to death the officers of those 
districts, and, as the Chinese persist 
in affirming, ate their flesh. Con 
siderable quantities of human flesh 
were eaten by the famishing people, 
They even go so far as to say that 
it was carried about for sale. One 
of the leaders in Shang-tung was 
by the government said to affirm 
himself to be Lew-heun-te, a person 
famous for his virtue and public 
spirit, upwards of two thousand 
years ago, now returned to life, 
agreeably to the doctrine of the me- 
tempsychosis. In the time of Lew- 
heun-te, there was another hero 
Kwan-foo-tsze, now worshipped by 
the Chinese as the god of war. This 
person is said to have appeared se- 
veral times in defence of his coun- 
try. The people have it reported 
among them, and many believe it, 
that he appeared lately in the hea- 
vens with a red and angry countes 
nance, and terrified the rebels. The 
government troops came forward 
and obtained a great victory, This 
rebellion is attributed to the bad in- 
fluence of the comet which appeared 
in 1811. On Dec, 9, 1813, at mid- 
night, a large meteor was seen in 
Canton, which was thought omie 
nous of ill. This belief of planetary 
influence on the affairs of men may 
serve to produce the effect which is 
attributed to it, by encouraging the 
people to rebel, who are previously 
disposed todo so. In China there 
exist a preat many secret associa- 
tions of the people. They generally 
call themselves ‘* brotherhoods,’® 
and take to themselves various epi- 
thets, as “ Teen-le-Fwing, ’ Celes- 
tial Reason’s Association; “'Teen- 
to-Hwing,” Heaven and Earth As- 
sociation; “San-ho-Hwing,” Asso- 
ciation of the Three Powers, i. ¢ 
heaven, earth, and man; “ Pe-teen- 
Hwing,’’ Association of the Water- 
{A 3) lily. 
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lily. The government calls them 
“ Riawe fei,” Banditti of Religion. 
ists. They do not teach any religi- 
ous system, but they generally sacri- 
fice or drink a small quantity of each 
other’s blood when they take the 
oath of brotherhood. They have, 
like the freemasons of Europe, secret 
marks by which they are known to 
each other. Their ostensible object 
is to defend each other’s property, 
and revenge each other’s wrongs. 
Tt is said thattheir property is always 
secure, and that theycan travel with 
perfect safety at alltimes. They re- 
venge each other’s wrongs even on 
the officers of government, 

Yorn, Dec, 23, 1814,—During 
the tremenduous gale on Friday, 

rt of the engine-chimney adjoin- 
ing the factory of Whitehead and 
Pearson, on Bradford-moor, York- 
shire, was thrown down, and fall- 
ing through the roof, did much da- 
mage to a new building adjoining 
the Bank in Low Ousegate; and 
the falling of bricks and tiles ren- 
dered the passing along the streets 
extremely unsafe. About a dozen 
fine trees upon the walk were torn 
up, and in consequence of being 
flooded at the time, the roots of a 
= many more were loosened. — 

t Lancaster the tide began to flow 
about two hours earlier than set 
down in the tide-table; and the 
coach from Ulverston, crossing the 
Lancaster Sands, was obliged to 
make for the shore above Silver. 
Gale. The tide continued to flow 
about half an hour later, and was 
between six and seven feet higher 
than mentioned in the table. ft in- 
undated St. George’s Quay, Lan- 
easter. — During the heavy gale on 
Friday last, many persons were hurt 
by the falling of bricks and slates 
from the houses in this town, but 
we have heard of only two serious 
tnjuries being sustained, viz. an el- 
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derly woman had her head severely 
cut by a brick in Old Hali-street, 
and a man had his arm broke ig 
Liver-street, by a slate; but we um 
derstand they are both doing well, 
Numerous were the narrow escapes, 
particularly in the instance of a fy. 
mily in the park, who fortunately 
happened to leave their house ig 
time to escape complete destruc. 
tion, which in all probability would 
otherwise have ensued, as it was 
blown down, and became in an in. 
stant one heap of rubbish. The 
number of chimneys destroyed ex. 
ceeds any thing ever remembered. 
WEYMOUTH. 

This week we have experienced 
one of the most tremendous gales 
of wind at S, E. ever known at this 
port.—On Wednesday evening the 
gale increased most violently, when 
at nine o’clock the French brig L’ 
Amitié, from Havre de Grace to 
the Isle of Bourbon, of 300 tons 
burthen, laden with various mer- 
chandise, came ashore on Portland 
Sands, having cut away all her 
masts. In consequence of firing 

uns of distress, and hoisting si 

ights, the Portland men, at the most 
imminent danger of their lives, got 
on board, and the vessel’s head was 
brought towards the shore, and pre- 
vented from going to | certs Du- 
ring this critical period, the captain 
and crew were preparing a raft for 
conveying themselves and the pa» 
sepgers to the shore; but by te 
timely and fortunate arrival of the 
Dutch consul at this port (who also 
underwent extreme peril in getting 
aboard), he with much difficulty 
persuaded the whole to remain til 
next morning, when upwards of 
ladies and children, with other p> 
sengers and crew, amounting © 
upwards of 50 souls, were let 
by ropes into the boats, and satel 


landed (although the sea was 
bung 
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: tremendous! high), and con- 
ped to the hotel m that island. 
Theressel and cargo, it is supposed, 
wil be saved. -_ the whole, 

. has been the most serious 
vn tad in the Ronee of the 

s living, and appears 
Saee been exceeded by the 
remarkable hurricane in : eo? 

Early on Monday week, the per- 
oaks attends the gasometer at 
thefactory of Messrs. Benyons and 

, in Shrewsbury, imprudeatly 
entered it with a lighted eandle; 
the gas was immediately ignited, 
and blew up the apparatus, together 
with the roof of the building in 
which it was contained; but, tio. 
pily, the communication thus made 
with the atmosphere had the effect 
of extinguishing the fame, without 
injury to the extensive premises at- 
tached. The author of this mis- 
fortune was very much burnt, and 
was conveyed to the Infirmary; 
another man, who was with him at 
the time of the explosion, escaped 
wahart, by instantly laying himself 
= full length, with his face towards 

ground, 

oe g the many calamitous 
efiects of the late hurricane on the 
16th ult. we have to record the 
destruction of the beautiful and 
elegant Gothic spire of Thaxted 

hy in Essex. It had been 
truck with lightning in the sum- 
mer, and scaffolding had been 

to take down the damaged 


ene pinnacle; but owing to 


folding being injvdiciousl 
Rilered to remain aes the ma 
ethe part of the spire which 
Femained, the whole was blown 
On the roof of the church 
the middle of the day. 
“An inquest was held at the 


hens in Cow-lane, on the body 
| who wae woman, name unknown, 


rug over on Thursday 


evening, by the Manchester-coach, 
at the end of Redcross-street Bar- 
bican. Mr. Plumpton, pastry-cook, 
in Barbican, deposed that he saw 

eceased, as well as several others, 
between four and five o’clock on 
Thursday evening, attempting to 
cross at the end of Redcross-street, 
when the Manchester coach was 
passing. He heard the coachman 
call our, and at the same time the 
deceased was knocked down by one 
of the leaders. The horses were 
immediately pulled up. The stage 
coach was endeavouring to avoid a 
hackney-coach when the accident 
happened. Miss Roby, milliner, 
in Red-cross-street, was passing at 
the time, and was next to the de. 
ceased wheis the coach was coming 
up, and she had scarcely time to 
escape. The deceased was taken 
up apparently lifeless, and carried 
to the house of Mr. Senior, a sure 
geon, in Beech-street, who said that 
the scull of the deceased was crushed 
to pieces, and that she died in cone 
sequence of the accident. Verdict 
—Accidental Death, Five pounds, 
or the fore-horse. 

Wednesday se’nnight a respect. 
able man residing in the parish of 
St. James Clerkenwell, who had 
lately come from Manchester, at- 
tempted to put a period to his ex- 
istence by breaking a stone bottle 
and boring a hole on each side of 
his neck, of a sufficient size to ad- 
mit two fingers. Upon its being 
discovered, surgical assistance was 
immediately procured, and the gen- 
tleman at whose house he thén 
lodeed, knowing nothing of him or 
his relations, and having cbserved 
that he appeared very dejected, 
thought it advisable to have him 
removed to the workhouse, which 
was accordingly done, and he was 
put into oné of thé rooms on the 
third story. The doctor had just 

(A 4) lett 
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left him after having dressed the 
wounds of his neck, when the un- 
fortunate man immediately made a 
spring from his bed through the 
window, breaking only three panes 
of glass, and also the wood-work, 
al fell on the rough stones in the 
yard at the back of the workhouse, 
a height of forty feet; and astonish- 
ing to relate, he was taken up alive, 
and but little burt. 

The Turkish frigate called the 
Camel, Abdallah Hamed com- 
mander, was recently employed in 
collecting the annual tribute in the 
Grecian Archipelago. While at 
anchor off Mytilene, the following 
tragical circumstance took place :;— 
A Greek, being unable or unwill- 
ing to pay the assessment, had been 
conveyed on board ship, and after 
undergoing repeated bastinadoes, 
was threatened with further punish- 
ment. Having next day refused 
compliance, his wife and daughter 
were, by Hamed’s order, put to 
death, after treatment too dreadful 
to describe. This scene took place 
in presence of the wretched hus- 
band, who, maddened by the sight, 
devoted himself to destruction to 
obtain revenge fos such outrages 
on the common feelings of nature. 
When the crew were asleep, he 

ined the powder chamber, and 

red it. An instantaneous explos 
sion, which scattered burning frag- 
ments over the neighbouring is- 
lands, announced the terrible cata- 
strophe to the inhabitants, What 
remained of the frigate was speedily 
consumed; and of the crew, 160 
ished. The survivors, including 


famed, the commander, were 
dreadfully mutilated. 


JANUARY, 1816. 
_ 2.—-An inquest was held at the 
St. Andrew’s Head, Upper East 
Smithfield, on the body of a man 
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discovered in Down’s wharf, tied 
up in a hamper, which was to be 
sent to Scotland. Mr. Toss, clerk 
in the warehouse, deposed, that oa 
Tuesday se’nnight two despicable. 
looking men came before the whagf 
was opened, in the morning, witha 
horse and cart, and inquired if the 
Leith smack went from thence; og 
being told it did, they went toa 
public house while the warehouse 
Was Opening, and afterwards came 
to him with a hamper. They said 
the direction was written ona pi 
of leather, which he found by the 
light was “Mr. Wilson, janitor, 
College, Edinburgh,’ (resurrec. 
tion-man, we understand, to Dr, 
Monro). After they had paid the 
booking and wharfage, he asked 
their names, in consequence of the 
unusual hour at which they came, 
which they said were Chapman, 
and then departed. The ham 
lay in the warehouse until Friday 
se’nnight, when the vessel was ready 
to sail (the Mary Ann of Leith). 
It was put on board, and the crew, 
on account of the smell, turned it 
round two or three times, when the 
bottom broke, and the hand of a 
man came through. They sent to 
the beadle, to inform the proper 
officers; and on opening the ham- 
per, the body of a man was disco- 
vered, with his head bent back be 
tween his shoulders, and the 
and limbs shockingly mutilated 
The beadle corroborated this ev» 
dence, as far as related to the state 
of the body on opening the hamper. 
Being asked by a juryman, whe 
so e thought the body was & 
en by any resurrection-men 
ance of dissection, he said be 
believed the body was never be 
ried. After a short con 
the Jury returned a verdict—Wil 
ful murder against some person 
persons unknown 
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OLD BAILEY. 

5. —James West was found guilty 
dé sealing bank-notes out of the 
Bristol mail, to the amount of up- 
wards of 1900 In his defence, 


ieaaid he had got them at a ga- 
und that if he were 
seal pail? nobody would be safe 


. ; 


such notes. 
On Peday, Joseph Akerman 
was indicted for the wilful murder 


d John Southcombe, on the 22d 
d October last, by driving over 
hima certain mail coach drawn by 
four horses, ‘The prisoner was the 
wachman of the Bath mail coach 
eathe day in question, and left the 
atabout ten minutes after 

eight o'clock, On their arrival at 
de twomile-and-half stone, the 
heard a violent crash, and on 

ing forward he saw a cart over- 
anda man lying in the road. 
Hecalled to the coachman to stop, 
ad the mail was pulled up at the 
Handand Flower pnblic-houseabout 
eghty yards from the spot where 
tbeaccident happened, from whence 
aumance was sent to the man. 
The Exeter and Worcester mails 
vere immediately before the Bath 
mail, and they were all going at 
theit usual rate of eight miles an 
beers their lamps being lighted. 
pon subsequent inquiry, it turned 
out that the deceased and his bro- 
were driving towards London, 
ied that, as the rother had stated, 
were driving on their proper 
the mail coach came in 

Smtaet with them, which over- 
ee tem and the hind wheel 
be mail went over the body of 
teoeased, The coach, at the 


tne of the accident, was on the 
a fide of the road. The de- 


iM consequence of the 


Siaty which he sustained.—U 
-—Upon 
meee risoner, Walter 
esq. ah the Rev. Henry 
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Brereton, were called; and from 
their testimony it appeared that the 
Bath mail was driven at a very 
steady pace, that there was plenty 
of room for the cart of deceased to 
pass, and that the accident was 
occasioned by a sudden swerve of 


‘the cart towards the mail, as if 


the wrong rein had. been pulled, 
They describe the conduct of the 
prisoner to have been attentive and 
proper, and in no ways negligent or 
careless. It was so dark that they 
could not tell whether the coach- 
man was driving on the right side 
of the road or not. The guard, 
after the accident had happened, 
called to the coachman to “drive 
on, and never mind.” A gentle- 
man named Warren, who was 
walking on the foot-path, said the 
coach was certainly on the proper 
side, and that there was room for 
two carts to have passed beyond it. 
It was further proved, that the de- 
ceased and his brother were tipsy, 
and were incapable of driving. 
They had been seen by one of t 
Hammersmith coachmen, a short 
time before the accident, driving 
on the wrong side of the road. 

Mr. Baron Wood summed ep 
the evidence, with a remark that in 
his opinion the offence imputed to 
the prisoner did not amount to mur- 
der, although, if the jury were of 
opinion that the conduct of the pri- 
soner had been negligent or care- 
less, or that he had been driving on 
the wrong side of the road at the 
time the accident happened, they 
might find him guilty of man- 
slaughter. His lordship particu- 
larly adverted to the conduct of 
the guard, who had so inhumanly 
called out to the coachman to drive 
on after the accident had happened, 
and reprobated such conduct in for- 
cible terms. 

The jury withdrew, and, after an 

absence 
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absence of a quarter of an hour, 
réturned with a verdict of—Not 
Guilty. 
AMERICA AND THE WEST INDIFS, 
20.—Another trophy has been 
gained by our gallant navy in the 
capture of the President frigate, the 
largest of the ships of war hitherto 
sent to sea by the United States, 
and commanded by the ablest offi- 
cer in that service. ‘The President, 
commodore Decatur, accompanied 
by the Macedonian armed brig of 
420 tons, loaded with provisions, 
sailed from New York during one 
of those gales which compelled our 
blockading squadron, under captain 
Hayes, to stand out to sea. From 
the orders which had been issued, 
her track was speedily known; and 
next day the squadron, consisting 
of the Majestic, capt. Hayes; Te- 
nedos, capt. Hyde Parker; Endy- 
mien, capt. Hope; and Pomona, 
capt. Lumley, made all sail in 
chase. The President made every 
effort to escape, by cutting away 
the anchors, and throwing over- 
board every moveable article. The 
Brjtish squadron made equally stre- 
nuous exertions to come up with 
her. But only the Endymion of 
40 guns, capt se Hope, could 
overtake her, about five in the even- 
ing. The Endymion at half-past 
five commenced close action, yard- 
arm and yard-arm; and it was 
continued with great gallantry 
and spirit on both sides for two 
bours and a half; when, the Endy- 
mion’s sails being cut from the 
yards, the enemy got. a-head. 
Capt. Hope taking this op unity 
to d new sails to enable him to 
get bis ship alongside ‘again, the 
action ceased, till the Pomona, ret. 
ting up at half past eleven at night, 
d Gring a few shots, the enemy 
hailed to say she had already sur- 
tendered, ‘The Endymion was in- 
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ferior in number of men, tonnage, 
_ and weight of metal, The 

sident had six feet of water in 
her hold, and lost a great number 
of men; but the exact amoum, 
owing to the ships having parted 
company, and the silence of th 
enemy, could not be ascertained. 
The Endymion had ten men killed 
and fourteen wounded—a Jess pro. 
portion of loss than we have sus 
tained in any action with the Ame 
ricans, We are told that thirtees 
British renegadoes, who were of the 
President’s crew, jumped overboard 
when she struck, to avoid the igno- 
minious death duc to their treasn 
in having fought against the Br. 
tish flag. 

The force of the Endymion is 
said to be 48 guns, of all size 
men, $340—tonnage, 1377. The 
force of the President was 59 
—crew, 490 men—tonnage, 1600; 
her killed and wounded about 10, 

We have the official documents 
relative to the communications be 
tween general Dauxion Lavayse 
and the president Petion. They 
are of an interesting nature, 
show great moderation on the pat 
ef the Haytians, mixed with a firm 
ness which commands respect. M 
Lavaysse opened the business of bis 
mission, by a letter from Jamaica 
dated on the 6th of September, 
which is quite Ages and mee 
in its proposals. The presi P 

lied, a the 24th of the same mont, 
* a complimentary letter, ives 
Lavaysse to Port-au-Prince. 
this letter there is nothing remar* 
able; unless the praises which 

resident takes the opporunity © 

stow on England, for her 
tion of the slave trade, may b&® 
considered, Lavaysse accorems® 
sailed for Port-au-Prince—10% ® 
was stated by the French : 
ists, in a vessel sent by 
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bot~in an English vessel. 
“ad at Port-au-Prince, he on 


\. ach of November addressed the 
be eh in a letter, in which, after 
yaribating all the eo of the 
Sacto “the men who were a 
ésgrace to the French name, the 
eemiesof the house of Bonrbon, the 
dsiples of Robespierre, Marat, and 
Cumer) and the worthy satellites of 
shersuccessor the Corsican tyrant,” 
be formally proposed ,— 
|, That the president should 
meognise and. proclaim the sove- 
waty of the French king. 
That the president, and other 
lading men, in imitation of what 
was done in France at the epoch 
@ Bonaparte’s deposition, should 
fem themselves into a provisional 
bj * hori 
government subject to the authority 
d Louis XVILi. 
§. That they should hoist the 
French flag : 
lareturn, he promised the presi- 
dt and his colleagues honourable 
om and rewards; and he 
wared'them, that the progress of 
trowledge in Prance had destroyed 
he tyranny of hurtful prejudices; 
tat Lbvis, “like the Divinity of 
he is the representative” — 
(2 mode of speaking which must 
ertaialy shock that pious prince )— 
tek equal affection for his subjects 


wihout distinction of colour. In 
eter M. Lavaysse again took 
sxasion toinveigh with fury against 
te “Corsican,” as well as against 
a tae Leclerc,’ and “the 
Hain oo _ were sent to 
y the usurper;” a 

pe nd 


» it may be observed, 
"35 @ general Desfourneaux, who 


ast 

age hoped by his false- 
da sophistry to persuade the 
a 


: nit i 
© él expe ~ P ne him out 
lee” on the 12th of 

answered this letter by a 
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statement of the evils which Hayti 
had suffered from revolutionary 
France, He reminded him that 
the national cockade was the first 
incitement to massacre in St. Do- 
mingo; that the colonists, now so 
clamorous at the court of the Bour- 
bons, but lately for the most part 
satellites of Bonaparte, were many 
of them on the outset of the revolu« 
tion violent democrats, as was pro- 
ved bythe lamented assassination 
of colonel Mauduit, a particular and 
personal confidant of Monsieur’s, 
This letter concluded by stating, 
that the president had convoked the 
chief authorities of the republic for 
the 2lst of November, and would 
lay before them the propositions 
made by M, Lavaysse. ‘The French 
agent was soon after this attacked 
with illness. However, two short 
letters passed between him and the 
president on the 19th and 20:h, of 
no particular importance. On the 
2ist of November the general ase 
sembly of the Haytian authorities 
was held at Port-au-Prince; when 
it was unanimously resolved to ree 
ject the proposals of Lavaysse; to 
whom the president in consequence 
addressed a formal: statement of 
their reasons for so dcing; but ad- 
ded, that wishing to re-establish re- 
lations of commerce with France, 
and to show that respect which they 
had always felt for his majesty 
Lovis XVIIL, the Haytian repub- 
lic was willing to establish the bases 
of a pecuniary indemnity for the 
losses which the French colonists 
had sustained, and must continue 
to suffer, in consequence of the se- 
paration of Hayti from France. 
To this liberal offer ic appears that 
Lavaysse was not authorized to 
make any answer. He vr 
ly on the 29th of November, wi 
many acknowledgements for the ur- 
banity which had been mere * to 
m, 
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him, personally demanded his pass- 
ports; and shortly afterwards de- 
in a merchantevessel which 

hired for that purpose. All the 
official documents relative to this 
transaction were printed and pnb- 
lished at Port-au-Prince on the $d 
of December, preceded by an ad- 
dress of the president to the people 
and the army, strongly impressing 
on them the necessity of defendin 
that independence which they had 
acquired by force of arms. *“ Vic- 
tory,”’ says the president, “always 
accompanies a just cause. This is 
a sufficient assurance that it will 
accompany ours, if we should be 
attacked, - In that case you will al- 
i see me at your head, proud 
to lead you to success, or to perish 
with you. The republic expects 
that every man will do his duty. 
I will set you the example.” 

20.—At the late Methodist con- 
ference at Bristol, it was stated, 
that the number of the Methodists, 
in sama alone, had increased 
more than 12,000 in the last year, 
in Wesleyan Methodists only. 

The French college, established 
at Penn in Buckinghamshire un- 
der the auspices of the late right hon. 
E, Burke, and maintained during 
nineteen years by the munificence 
of the British nation, will be trans- 
ferred to Paris in the course of the 
ensuing summer, and continued 
there under the patronage of his 
most christian majesty.—That be- 
nevolent institution, which reflects 
the highest honour on Britain, has 
been so successfully conducted un- 
der the superintendence and indefa- 
tigable exertions of the highly-re. 
vered superior abbé Maraine, that 
many of the pupilshaving completed 
a series of preparatory studies, and 
made considerable literary attain- 
ments, recommended by exemplary 
conduct, have been honoured and 
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intrusted with commissions in the 
Knglish army under the immortal 
Wellington, and since the restora. 
tion of legitimate monarchy, with 
important stations in the French 
empire. His most christian ms. 
jesty has signified his approbatiog 
of the conduct of the supertor, by 
transmitting to him, through bis 
ambassador at the court of London, 
the decoration of the order of th 
Lis, with a patent of permission to 
wear the same. 

26.—This day the Redoubtable, 
of 7+ guns, was launched at the 
king’s dock-yard, Woolwich, In 
spite of the cold, the yard wa 
crowded for a considerable time 
before the ship went off the stocks, 
and the. river presented a scene 
truly picturesque. The vessel was 
decked out in all her colours, which 
were affixed to jury-masts, and 
was crowded with several hundred 
persons; even the opposite bank 
was lined with shivering spectators. 
This beautiful vessel is built afters 
new construction, and is rendered 
more roomy and convenient to her 
crew than the old-built ships. 

28.—About a quarter past st 
o'clock a-fire was discovered # 
Mr. Biggs’s house in St. Pauls 
church-yard by the foot-passenge™ 
who knocked violently tor a con® 
derable time, but none of the 
were made to hear. At length he 
door was forced, when the flames 
burst out with such fury, as to pre 
vent any one from alarming 
family up stairs; but which was# 
length done by the ringing of the 
bells, and erying out “ Fire, 
Mrs. Biggs, with an infant i her 
arms, ada servant maid, 
out of the house, as they 
from their beds, and were taken® 
Mr. Butler’s. Mr. Butler 
her to go up stairs; but the 


of, the mother were too much ai** 
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of her other five chil- 
1 of amoment’s delay ; 
sod it's supposed she would have 
exined and joes ns the woe 
of them, had she not faint- 
re as soon as she recovered, 
de was oes to ge ¥ tn 
vnd’s house in Cheapside, 00 
on the flames, that no other 
pason except a servant with an- 
der of Mrs. Biggs’s children suc- 
aeded in getting out by the door; 
the rest took to the roof of the 
house, and got away unhurt, among 
ehom was an elderly woman, who 
wu attending as a nurse on one of 
Mes, Biees’s lod¢ers, who, we hear, 
a ccpe getting a 
(oe 0 another. e have 
caly accounted for two out of Mrs. 
Biges’s six children, the eldest of 
whom, a son, was only nine years 
“* We wish we could have 
that they had all been saved; 
but the eldest son above mentioned, 
adhissister between three and four 
yes old, perished in the flames, 
mwas itin the power of any one 
ms it. They lodged, it ap- 
i a room above their bro- 
thers, to which those who first got 
athe house could not reach, and 
which the servants who escaped 
vy the roof durst not venture. In- 
the situation of this family 
willbe better understood by stating, 
tut the fire was not discovered un- 
- “oe Six, the house 
ground before se- 
Po The two other chil. 
stow; bt they happy i 
y happily di 
one of them wma not 
potabecs — — - 
hing in St. Martin’s-le- 
pone: This fire entirely consumed 
the 


Pret pepe and 
Me, of the house of 
the right, and scorched 
“ltl the house of Mr. Dollond, 
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the optician, to the left. To add 
to the misfortune of Mr. and Mrs, 
Biggs, the former of whom is ona 
journey on business, not a sixpence 
of their stock in trade was insured, 
and we hear they were only begin- 
ning the world, not having been 
Jong in business, ‘T'o the credit of 
the inhabitants, the ladies were all 
day sending in articles of dress for 
the children; and in the evening a 
meeting was held at the instigation 
of Messrs. Pearsall, Butler, Daw, 
Kinder, Bunn, and Dunnett, six of 
the principal inhabitants, when it 
was resolved to bring forward a sub- 
scription for the benefit of Mr. and 
Mrs. Biggs and family, who have 
not saved a farthing of their pro- 
perty, either in stock, furniture, or 
wearing apparel. About 1000/. 


9 
was raised for them. 


FEBRUARY. 


1.—Some year's ago, a handsome 
and very intelligent youth, whose 
name is Henry Pargeter Lewis, 
son of a respectable attorney im 
Dudley, was placed, for a proba- 
tionary time, previously to an in- 
tended apprenticeship, with a sur- 
geon and apothecary, of the name 
of Powek in the immediate neigh- 
bourhood of one of our great public 
schools. He had not been there 
long before one of the scholars, who 
lodged at the surgeon's, in lea 
with the servant-boy of the house, 
devised the following stratagem to 
frighten him:—One night, durmg 
an absence of the master, the sere 
vant-boy concealed himself under 
the bed of Henry, before the latter 
retired to rest, and remained there 
till the hour of midnight; when, on 
a pre-concerted signal of three ra 
at the chamber-door, it suddenly 
opened, and in stalked the sc 
boy, habited in a white sheet, with 
his face horribly disguised, and bear- 

ing 
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ing a lighted candle tn his hand;— 
the servant-boy, at the same mo- 
ment, heaving up the bed under 
Henry with his back. How long 
this was acted is not known. It 
was done long enough, however, 
completely to dethrone the reason 
of the unfortunate youth, who, it 
is supposed, immediately covered 
himself with the bed-clothes, ana so 
continued till the moraing. On 
bis not rising at the usual time, 
some one of the family went to cull 
him; and not answering, except 
by incoherent cries, he was disco- 
vered in the state described. The 
melancholy tidings of his situation 
were conveyed to his friends: and 
on his removal to them, the facts 
were disclosed, partly by the confas- 
sion of the servant-boy, and partly 
by the unfortunate youth himself 
during the few lucid intervals which 
occurred m the course of the first 
year after bis misfortune. His fa- 
ther and mother were then living : 
but they are now both dead, and 
the little property they left to sup- 
port him is nearly exhausted, to- 
gether with a small subscription 
which was also raised to furnish him 
with necessaries, and to remunerate 
a‘person to take care of @him.—He 
is _periectly harmless and gentle, 
being rather in a state of idiocy 
than insanity, seldom betraying any 
symptons of violent emotion, except 
occasionally about midnight (the 
time of his unhappy disaster), when, 
full of indescribuble terror, he ex- 
claims, “Oh! they are coming! 
they are coming!” All hope of 
recovery is at an end, more than 
twenty years having elapsed since 
the catastrophe happened. The 
name of the contriver and chief 
agent of the fatal mischief is with- 
held, from motives of delicacy. 
Windser Castle, Feb. 4, 
The king continues in good 
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health; ‘but since the last report his 
majesty has been less upif 
tranquil than he was during some 
preceding months,” 

Horse Guards, Feb. >. 

At a general court-martial held 
at Winchester, Jan. 16, 1815, and 
continued by adjournments to Fe, 
7, lieut.-gen. sir J. Murray, ban, 
was arraigned upon the undermes, 
tioned charges, viz. 

Ist. “ For landing or continuing 
on shore when lasided, between the 
7th and the 12th June 1815, nex 
‘Tarragona, a large quantity of 
heavy artillery, ammunition, and 
stores, when he had good reason 
believe that no real benefit could 
be derived for ten or twelve days 
as to producing the fall of Tarn 

ona by these means; and whes 
fe had received information, which 
he believed, that long before that 
time a superior force of the eveny 
would be near him, and was awan 
that the siege must then be aba 
doned, knowing at the same tae 
the great difficulties and danges 
attending a sudden re-embarkates 
on that coast; such conduct beng 
highly unmilitary, and against Ue 
spirit of his instructions.” 

2d, “For neglect of duty, and 
disobedience of the express write 
order of his excellency field ma 
shal the marquis of Wellingt 
the commander of his majesty’ 
forces in the Peninsula, by a0 
mediately re-embarking the 
of the forces under bis 
(after he had determined to ™=™ 
and had actually raised, the sege* 
Tarragona,) and returning @ ** 
lencia in order to assist the Opa 
armies in that province in secures 
the positions which they might bare 
acquired there.” nr 

3d. “ For neglect of ene 
tily re-embarking the forces ™® 
his command, without any pF" 


prepara 
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jons or arrangements, and 
eeecpitately and unneces- 
wily abandoning a considerable 
guantty of artillery, stores, and am- 
munition, about 12th June, 1813, 


war Tarragona, when he was so j 


fr from being compelled to this 
measure by the vay wal 
approach of an superior force, 
rl any other saffcient cause, that 
ny be firmness, and exertion, 
tbe at, if not the whole, 
wht have embarked in safe- 
iral Hallowell, who was at 
time on duty on the station, en- 
ing to effect the same:—such 
emduct being highly to the preju- 
dee of the service, and detrimental 
the British military character.” 
Upon which charges the court 
ame to the following decision: 
“With respect to the first and 
weond charges, that lieutenant- 
goeral sir John Murray is not 
pully.” “With respect tothe third 
charge, that lieutenant-general sir 
ha Murray is guilty only of so 
rach of that Rarge as states, 
‘That he unnecessarily abandoned 
‘considerable quantity of artillery 
ad tores, which he might have 
barked in safety, such conduct 
teng detrimental to the service ;? 
- the court does therefore find 
guilty of such part, but does 
“quit him of the remainder of that 
; pron under all the 
the case, consider 
i Be conduct of sir John Murray 


to 
ed from a mere ere 


rr in . . 4 
t, is of opinion, and 
9 hit 8° that, for the part of 


q . + a lieute- 

r John Murray has 
aa guilty, he be in. 
7y 4 manner as his royal 
a commander in chief 


gem Cr Beto uc prince 
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name and on the behalf of his ma- 
jesty, to approve and confirm the 
finding and sentence of the court; 
but, as the court has only attributed 
to sir John Murray a mere error in 
judgement, the case has not appear- 
ed to his royal highness to call for 
any further observation. 

The committee of the Stock Ex. 
change, on the anniversary of the 
De Berenger hoax, distributed the 
sum stopped on account of the 
fraud, to different charities, as fol- 
lows: 

To the London Hospital . 1500 
Middlesex ditto . . . . 500 
Westminster ditto. . . + 500 
Six other charities, 300/. each 1800 
Nine other ditto, 2004, each 1800 
Twenty-eight other do, 100/. 

REISE Sar a 
Twenty-one other ditto, 50/. 

aa ee 1050 

These sums are to be paid free of 
all expense; and whatever balance 
may remain (about 334.) will, in 
addition to one of the 200d. dona- 
tions, be given to the society in 
Craven-street for discharging small 
debts. 

7.—An inquest was held on the 
body of Henry Jameson, aged about 
21, son to Mr. Jameson, a respect- 
able merchant, of Fen-court, Fen- 
church-street, who unfortunatel 
fell off the parapet wall of the ad- 
joining house on Friday se’nnight, 
whereby he was killed on the spot.— 
The two servant maids in the fa- 
mily deposed, that the deceased sup- 
ped with his sisters about 12 o’clock 
on Friday night, his father Dein 
out; that he appeared in his us 
good spirits, went up stairs to his 
room, which was on the attic, and 
immediately after, they, as well as 
many of the neighbours who had 
not gone to bed, were alarmed with 
the cry of “Thieves.”” They ran out 
at the back door and saw a crowd 

assembled 
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assembled at the back of the adjoin- 
ing house; and on their going there 
they discovered their young master, 
who was then able to tell his name, 
and desired them to open the but- 
tons of his clothes: he almost in- 
stantly expired.—A young man, 
named Piper, stated, that he was 
ing at the end of Fen-court 
about 12 o’clock on Friday night, 
and in consequence of a cry of 
Thieves! he hastened to the. spot, 
where he saw the deceased sur- 
rounded by several of the ncigh- 
bours, who at first, in consequence 
of the noise of his fall, conjectured 
the houses were beset with thieves, 
but soon after discovered their mis- 
take; when it was generally said the 
deceased went, out of a frolic, from 
the roof of his father's house to the 
adjoining house, to alarm the ser- 
vant maids, who were then going 
to bed, and at his return he unfor- 
tunately fell from the parapet wall 
on afan-light projecting at the back 
of the premises, Verdict—Acci- 
dental Death, 
9.—An inquest was held on the 
body of Richard Deakin, who was 
found drowned in the Thames, near 
London-bridge, on Tuesday. He 
had Is. in silver, and 8d, in copper, 
in his pocket, but no watch, hand- 
kerchief, nor pocket-book: the 
took him to the Siriacenhie.aod. 
Probart deposed, that he is clerk 
and warchouseman to the deceased, 
who kept a warehouse at 91 Wat- 
ling-street, in the Manchester line; 
he also kept lodgings in Noel’s- 
court, Doctor’s-commons, where 
Witness was with him last Tuesday 
fortnight, and had some brandy 
and water with him: he told wit- 
ness he should go into the Borough 
that evening, as he must attend at 
Guildhall next day, where he 
should be detained for some time, 
Not appearing as usual next morn- 
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ing at the warehouse, witness made 
inquiries respecting him, when the 
following letter, here pr 

was found in his room;—«] 
damned sorry I did not do your be, 
siness; I thought | did, but this re 
mains for another brush: you wel] 
remember refusing me credit, an 
preventing my getting goods, refy. 
sing a recommendation; then | 
swore I would berevenged. J,M.T, 
Shepherd and Shepherdess Fields, 
Jan. 18,”—T his witness, upon being 
interrogated by one of the jury, whe. 
ther that was the Mr, Deakin whe 
had been so ill used five weeks 
ago, answered in the affirmative. 
He was again asked if he knew any 
thing of that matter? Witness re 
plied, that the morning after tha 
transaction, a man came to bim 


“very early with one of Mr, D's 


cards; in consequence of which he 
went, and found him, (surrounded 
by a great number of people, who 
did not offer to render him any assis 
on be a ditch in the Shepherd and 
Shepherdess Fields, with his clovhes 
nearly torn off his body, and a rope 
round his neck. He had him com 
veyed tothe Britannia public-hour, 
where he was taken care of, He 
was then asked if Mr. D, received 
any bodily injury? He said he 
ceived a great contusion on 
back of his head, to which Dr. 
Young had applied 12 leeches, ax 
that he had a mark from the top 
in his neck, which he frequently sd 
was benumbed; and, in short, thi 
he was at times quite in a low and 
desponding state, compared 
what he a we oa 
stance happened.— 
porter to the deceased, corrobora 
the above evidence, and added, 
the deceased was a man of very 
nurious wae parted 
int of beer a 
would not go out to dinners OM 
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he thought he did not dine the day 
before he was missing, oF for SIX 
he was a bachelor about 30 
of ae em pecticularly at- 
yotive to business. — ihe jury then 
had three points t consider; first, 
shther Mr. D. from the recent 
reatment he received, was insane, 
sed drowned himself; or whether 
he met any af the apparent ene- 
nits, who sent the letter and used 
him ill, and afterwards had thrown 
him into the river; or whether he 
fliato the river, and was drown- 
ed, as on viewing the body, it ap- 
he had received a violent 
on the por which made 
bis nose swell, and which very pos- 
ably be might have received in 
tther of the above circumstances, 
However, as no proof could be pro- 
duced of either, the jury returned 
their verdict,—Found accidentally 
cowned. 
COURT OF COMMON PLEAS. 
THSTLEWOOD v. DARLEY ANXD 
Pan CRAYCRAFT. 
is was an action of qui 
a brought by James Thistlewcod, 
against the defendants, to re- 
twet ior himself, and the poor of 
the parish of Sc. James, Westmin- 
tet, the amount of a. sum won by 
ants at the unlawful came 
@ hazard, at a i ~ 
a public gaming- 
rag: m St. James’s-strect, from 
aes ns brother, being 840/. 
w 1 penalties thereon 
wader the act of the 9th of i 
cap, 14, 
The plaintiff, Mr. John ‘Thistle- 
eae eetleman of respec- 
y Property, residing out of 
ry = having negotiated the 
bether, Men estate, he sent his 
. * Sir, Arthur Thistlewood, 
—— toconclude the business, 
which ve the purchase money, 
hounted to between % and 


ty, 
ian Sourse of that day he 
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had dined with a cheerful party, 
where he drank rather freely, and 
became in that state which rendered 
him very incapable of caution or con- 
trol; he afterwards, at rather an un- 
seasonable hour of the night, found 
himself by accident in a house in 
St. James’s-street, eminent for the 
resort of persons addicted to deep 
play, and being full of money he 
speedily attracted the notice of some 
of those gentlemen who come to 
such places much better prepared 
by perfect sobriety and coolness to 
calculate the sums on which they 
stake their money; two of those 
gentlemen were Mr. Hill Darley 
and Mr. Craycraft. They soon fell 
into play with Mr. Thistlewood, 
and it was agreed that those two 
gentlemen should subscribe 50/. 
each to make a bank between them, 
which Mr. Thistlewood was to play 
ayainst, and at the conclusion of this 
match of hazard, at six o’clock the 
following morning, Mr. Thistle- 
wood found himself minus 840/. 
On the first return of sobriety and 
reflection, he was greatly distressed 
at losing the money in so imprudent 
a manner, which was not his own 
property but that of his brother, 
and he called on Mr. Craycraft, 
who received him very politely, but 
could aot be prevailed on to restore 
any part of the money. Mr. Dar. 
ley he could not find. He in con- 
sequence brought his action aguas 
Craycraft, in the King’s Bench, un- 
der the act of queen Anne, which 
empowers any one who has lost at 
one sitting by any unlawful game 
more than 10/. to recover the same 
by action. Thete was a verdict at 
the Nisi Prius for the plaintiff; but 
the King’s Bench set aside the ver- 
dict afterwards, on account of some 
irregularity in the proceedings. 
Mr. Thistlewood afterwards put m 
a bill in equity, to which the defen- 

{B) dant 
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dant put in their answers: and Mr. 
Thistlewood, the plaintiff and real 
owner of the money, was ultimately 
obliged to bring this action in his 
own name, to avail himself of the 
act of Anne to recover his property. 

Mr. serjeant Best, for the de- 
fence, objected to two points.— 
First, he denied that the answers of 
the defendants in equity were ad- 
missible evidence on a penal action 
of this sort; and secondly, that it 
was proved the wiits and continu- 
ances under the first action were 
sufficiently connected, to bring the 
suit of the plaintiff within the twelve 
months required by the statute of 
Anne. 

The chief justice promised to re- 
serve those points tor subsequent 
consideration. 

Verdict for the plaintiff—Dama- 
ges, 2,800/. subject to the conside- 
ration of the points above. 


MARCH. 


1.—Died at Boulogne, Smithton 
Tennant, esq. F. R. S. 1785, and 
chemical protessor of the university 
of Cambridge; M. B. 1788; M, D. 
1796; a man in whom genius, ta- 
lents, and virtue, were united in 
thew highest forms. Although his 
industry was checked by a frame 
naturally weak, and a languid state 
of health, his acquirements in sci- 
ence were remarkably general, and 
in ‘many branches profownd, He 
was known throughout Europe by 
several important discoveries in 
chemistry. In this country he was 
distinguished in a very numerous 
citcle of the best society, for the 
variety, extent, and accuracy of his 
knowledge, the singular rectitude 
ot his understanding, his love of 
literature, and a.highly cultivated 
taste for the elegant arts, combined 
with great originality, and extraor- 
dinary powers of conversation. To 
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those who had the happiness of be. 
ing intimately connected with him, 
he was endeared by his virtuous is. 
dependent principles, and the sn 
cerity, warmth, and constaney of 
his friendship. To this may be ad. 
ded, a very origina! cast of humour 
im his character and manners, anda 
singular felicity of wit, untinctured 
by personality or sarcasm, which 
rendered his conversation delightiul 
to his friends, and made it imposs- 
ble to know him much, without ad. 
miring and loving him, The cit. 
cumstances of Mr, Tennant’s death 
were most afflicting. He wasr. 
turning from France, where he had 
been several months, and was wait- 
ing at Boulogne for a favourable 
wind. He had actually embarked 
on Wednesday the 22d Feb, but the 
vessel was obliged to put back, and 
it was determined, if the weather 
should be tolerable, to make a 
other trial in the evening: During 
the interval, Mr. T’. proposed wa 
German officer of distinction (Ba 
ron Bulow), whom he had acciden- 
tally joined on the road, and wi 
was also going to England, to nde 
with him to Bonaparte’s Pillar, 
near Boulogne. In returning, they 
deviated a little, to look at a fort. 
cation near the road; but as they 
were attempting to pass 4 dra¥- 
bridge, which, owing to some nee 
lect, was not properly secured, the 
bridge gave way, and: they wer 
precipitated into the trenc). 4® 
oflicer fortunately escaped wichout 
any serious burt; but Mr. Teams 
was found fallen under his horve, 
and was taken up speechies 
skull and one of his arms being o 
siderably fractured. He was 
veyed with difficulty to the 
tal, where he died. 

’ Windsor Castle, Mar 

“The king contimues # good 


health; and any deviation si 
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eae of perfect composure, which 
bad been abserved in his majesty 
ee the month of January, has 
pr Iya ied for more than a 
grtnight past.” 
g<Lord Cochrane made his es- 
cape from the King’s Bench prison, 
ie Monda’y March 6. A reward 
of $00 guiness was offered in vain 
fe his apprehension; but on the 
ist he appeared in the house of 
commons before the house sat, and 
te marshal of the King’s Bench 
retodk him into custody. Further 
iculars of this extraordinary oc- 
curence Will appear in our detail 
d parliamentary proceedings. 
lt is our painful duty to record 
aeriesof outrages occasioned by 


peer irritation. against the corn 
On Monday afternoon (March 


6) various persons assembled near 
the house’ of commons, not nume- 
tees at first, all inveighing against 
thecorn bill and the members who 
tpported it. An order to clear the 
of the house was executed 
wthdificulty. Several of the mob 
sequainted with the persons of the 
members pointed them out; and 
8 Or applause followed, as 

the member was known to be friend. 
cradverse to the bill. At leneth 
many carriages were stopped, and 
the members were forced to walk 
Brough the crowd. The civil pow- 
Row deemed insufficient; 
one, having applied to 
anne received an order to 
military. The horse. 

oe Suppressed the tumult; but 
P a re vaired to other parts 
wm, They broke the win- 

©95 of lord Eldon i or 
, Mr Rébloson’s (che mover 

% Kooinson’s (the mover 
macrtezulations) in Burling- 
a hd a Darnles "s tn Berke. 
yeqtar the r. Yorke’s in Brutone 
vere doors of the two former 
forced, and part of the furni« 
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ture destroyed; in Mr. Robinson’s, 
particularly, besides destroying the 
furniture, some valuable pictures 
Were cut to pieces. They after- 
wardsattacked lord Ellenborough’s, 
who came forward and remonstrae 
ted with them; and after cheering 
the noble lord, they departed. ‘lhe 
windows of a house near Russell- 
street belonging to Meux’s brews 
house, and ot Mr. W. Pole’s in Sa- 
villeerow, were also broken. On 
Tuesday, lord Castlereagh’s house 
in St. James’s-square was attacked, 
and the house of Mr. Robinsona 
second time; but the populace were 
dispersed by the cavalry. Tira 
arms were discharged from the par- 
lour-windows of Mr. Robinson's, 
which proved fatal to two tnnocent 
persons, Mr. Edward Vize, a mid- 
shipman, anda Mrs. Watson, ‘The 
house of lord Bathurst, gen. Floyd, 
and Mr. Turner in Manstield-street ; 
rt.-hon. Charles Yorke in Bruton- 
street; lord King, sir W. Rowley, 
and others in Wimpole-street, and 
lord Harewood facing Manover- 
square; Mrs. Simpson’s, Harley- 
street, and Mr. Meux’s in Liquor. 
pond-street, were damaged,—On 
Wednesday, after a slight attack on 
lord Castlereagh’s, the mob pro- 
ceeded to Mr. Ponsonby’s in Cure 
zon-street, and demolished the win- 
dows, &c. Shots were fired through 
the docr, while the mob were en- 
deavouring to force it. Mr. Quin- 
tin. Dick’s (next door), the earl of 
Derby’s, and Mr. Morris's (an East 
India-director), were also injured. 
At sir J, Banks’s in Scho-square 
they forced the doors, and scattered 
boxes of papers in the street, The 
houses of Mr. Tomkins in Searle. 
street, of Mr. serjeant Best, and 
of Mr. Peacock, in Lincoln's Inn 
Fields; were also damage .--On 
Thursday, a disturbance took place 
in Holles-street, before the house of 
(B 2) Mr, 

















































Mr, Davies Giddy; and shots were 
fired, but without other mischief 
than wounding a boy. A procla- 
mation was issued on Thursday 
offering 100/. upon the conviction 
of any person taking an active part 
in the outrages.—On Friday night 
the few persons loitering about ap- 
ed attsacted together merely 
rom curiosity; and no disturbances 
of consequence afterwards occurred. 

The corn bill has passed both 
houses of parliament; and received 
the royal assent. Among the seve- 
ra] petitions to parliament, that of 
the city of London to the Louse of 
commons, presented an extraordi- 
nary number of signatures, 40,57 
having signed within ten hours. 
The signatures of that addressed to 
the lords were estimated at upwards 
of 80,000,—The court of common 
council came to a resolution to 

tition the prince regent to with- 

old his assent; and the petition 
was presented by the lord mayor in 
state. 

The coroner’s inquest who sat on 
the body of Mr. Vize, have found a 
verdict of “Wilful murder against 
some person or persons, firing shot 
from and out of fire-arms, from Mr. 
Robinson’s front parlour windows ;” 
and their verdict was accompanied 
by the following observations: “ Ist. 
It is the opinion of the jury, that 
the military acted improperly, on 
entering the house of Mr. Robwnson, 
without proper authority so to do.— 
Sdiy. It is the opinion of the jury, 
that, from the evidence adduced, 
there was no necessity for firing 
‘with shot at the time Edward Vize 
met his death.—Sdly, It is their 
opinion also, that the firing was un- 
constitutional, in not being ordered 
by the eivil authorities.” 

The jury on Jane Watson have 
wuninel a verdict of “ Wilful mur- 


der aguast Mr. Robinsog’s butler, 
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and three soldiers,”’ who were after. 
wards tried and instantly acquitted, 

tie BONAPARTE, 

.—Bonaparte is again t 

ler of eesti '! Inone thee “4 
at the head of a few followers, 
he penetrated through 500 miles of 
France, and regained the throne 
which it had cost all Europe s 
many years, and so much blood and 
treasure, to wrestfromhim. There 
is nothing parallel to it in history, 
scarcely inromance. No battle has 
been fought, no blood been spilt, 
A simultaneous expression of the 
army in his favour produced an uni 
versal torpor; and so well had the 
combinations been made, that he 
advanced with security, and found 
every thing ready to facilitate bis 
course, s 

We shall now endeavourto narrate 
briefly his progress. It seems thay 
during the temporary absence from 
Elba of col. Campbell, the British 
commissioner, who had gone @ 
Florence, Bonaparte sailed from 
Porto Ferrajo on the 26th of Febres 
ary, at nine f. m. on board a brg, 
which was followed by four other 
vessels, such as pinks and feluccay 
carrying from 1000 to 1100 mens 
most, consisting of a small number 
of Frenchmen, the rest Poles, Cor 
sicans, Neapolitans, and natives 
the island of Elba. These vessels 
anchored in the roads of the 
of Juan, near Cannes, en the Ist af 
March; the men were landed. Fi 
men went the same day to Cannes 
where they urged the mayor tog? 
and take orders from him, whet 
they named the general in chief @ 
the gulf of Juan; but the mayo 
absolutely refused: he im 
received orders to provide 2000 r% 
tions that same — . Theam 
day, fifteen men of the ¢ 

- ted themselves before Ast 


ing to epter it 6% 
demanding to ep pons 
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from the island of Elba. 
pens baron Corsin, a distin- 
cused soldier, covered with ho- 
poorabie 


wounds, who was in the 
of that place, received 
dem, and disarmed them. A short 
time afterwards, an officer came to 
gmmon the place in the name of 
Bonaparte; he was arrested and 
thrown into prison. a mr a — 
enimary presented himself to the 
pee any to reclaim the 15 
men detained, and to invite him, in 
the name of gen. Drouet, to repair 
tothe gulf ot Juan, with the civil 
setherities: the only answer which 
ae gr cops was —e - 
. the Zd he put his sma 
amy in march, sein the town of 
Grase without attempting to enter 
% On the 4th he bivouacqued at 
igne; and in the course of the two 
ing days proceeded, by Siste- 
= .? across the mountains 
renoble, a garrison town 
ad military dept, which was un- 
de the orders of gen. Marchand. 
kteould not be concealed that he 
bad been received with joy by the 
widiery. Marchand’s corps at Gre- 
wale was the first, of any strength, 
wth which he came in contact. On 
approaching it, he threw open his 
doom, af exclaimed, ‘ Soldiers, 
you have been told Iam afraid of 
ere is m ire j 
© if you like!” d pelicae on 
Pare with enthusiastic shonts of 
Moe PEmpereur / and the soldiers 
ied his ranks. It is too probable 
ne found there a consi- 
Pply: some say 150 pieces 
ee, and 100,000 midbees, 
. ap to Grenoble, and thence 
me bay w must have rather 
than # journey under an escort, 
lates cline ed; for he reached the 
: oe 600 horse on the 
edi Sth. The popula- 
amounts to 110,000 
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souls; the inhabitants were loyal; 
they received Monsieur, the king’s 
brether, the duke of Orleans, mar- 
shal Macdonald, and gen. St. Cyr, 
on their arrival from Paris, very fa- 
vourably. They voluntarily broke 
down the bridges, and declared, 
that were they possessed of cannon, 
they would oppose the invader, 
But the officers of the garrison, with 
some expressions of respect for the 
person of Monsieur, told him they 
wished to serve under Bonaparte, 
and the troops uttered shouts of 
Vive Napoleon! His royal highness, 
who had intended to march to the 
succour of Grenoble, abandoned 
this intention, on learning the news 
of its surrender; and precipitately 
left, Lyons on the morning of 
Sth, followed by marshal Macdo- 
nald and the prefect of the depart- 
ment. Itis believed that the troops 
they brought with them to act 
against the invader, refused to ree 
turn with them, They took the 
road to Clermont, a city westward 
of Lyons about 70 miles; and the 
duke of Orleans was sent to inform 
the king of the general disaffection 
of the military. 

Bonaparte advanced from Lyons 
on the 13th towards Macon and 
Chalons. 

Marshal Ney joined Bonaparte at 
Laons le Saulnier. His proclama- 
tion, dated from that place on the 
14th of March, describes the Bour- 
bons as unfit to reign, and reeome 
mends his troops to join the great 
Napoleon ! 

On the 16th Bonaparte arrived 
at Autun, without meeting with 
any opposition; and his advanced 
“ere was at Auxerre, only forty 
eagues from Paris. 

‘The number cf national guards, 
volunteers, and other troops, cole 
lected at Melun, to stop the march 
of Bonaparte, was not less 


(B 3) 100,000 
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100,000 men. The best spirit seem- 
ed to prevail amongst them. They 
appeared devoted to the cause of 
the king, and eager to meet and re- 
| his antagonist, A powerful ar- 
tillery strengthened their positions. 
Relying on their numbers, they had 
left the town, the rocks, and the fo- 
rest of Fontainebleau, unguarded ; 
preferring the flat plains of Melun, 
where the whole of their army 
might act at once against the com. 
paratively small band of the inva- 
der,—On the i 9th Bonaparte reach- 
ed and occupied Fontainebleau, with- 
out the least opposition. He had 
at that time with him only 15,000 
veteran troops; but other divisions 
were either following him, or ad- 
vancing to support his right and left 
flanks on parallel lines of march. 
Ney, whose corps is stated to have 
amounted to $0,000 men, had pre- 
viously communicated to the court 
a declarstion signed by the whole 
army under his command, both ofh- 
cers and privates; in which they 
stated, “that they respected him too 
much to deceive him; that they 
would not fight for Louis the 
XVIilth, but that they would shed 
all their blood for Napoleon the 
Greai.”” ‘This declaration did not 
entirely extinguish the hopes of the 
Bourbons. ‘They still relied on the 
good disposition and numbers of the 
troops at Melun; and, blinded by 
the addresses sent up from many 
garrisons and provinces at the very 
moment of Sele detection, still 
thaught that their cause would be 
espoused by the nation as her own. 
Early on the morning of Monday 
the 20th, preparations were made 
on both sides for the encounter 
which was expected to take place. 
The French army was drawn up 
en # ages on three lines, the intervals 
and the flanks armed with batteries. 
‘Phe centre occupied the Paris road. 
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The ground from Fontainebleay to 
Melun is a continual declivity; 9 
that, on emerging from the foress, 
you have 2 clear view of the coun. 
try before you; whilst, on the other 
hand, those below can easily desery 
whatever appears on the eminence, 
An awful silence, broken only at 
times by peals of martial music in. 
tended to confirm the loya'ty of the 
troops by repeating the royal ainsef 
Vive Henri Quatre, la Belle Ce 
briele, or by the voice of the com 
manders, and the march of divisions 
to their appomted ground, pervaded 
the king’s army. All was anxious 
expectations the chicis, conscious 
that a moment would decide the 
fare of the Bourbon dynasty; and 
the troops, perhaps secretly awed 
at the chought of meeting in host- 
lity the man whom they had been 
accustomed to obey. On the side 
of Fontainebleau no sound, as of aa 
army rushing to battle, was heard, 
If the enemy was advancing, bis 
troops evidently moved in silence. 
Perhaps his heart had failed bim, 
and he had retreated during tt 
night. If so, France was saved, 
and Europe free. Atlengtha hight 
trampling of horses became audide. 
It approached: an Open CATTtaps, 
attended by a few hussa: and Ge 
oonS, appe ared on the sk rts " a 
forest. It drove down tae at 
with the rapidity of lighteings & 
reached the advanced posts —“Lang 
live the emperor!” bursi ‘rom U# 
astonished :oldiery. “ Napoleos: 
Napoleon the great !”’ spread {rom 
rank to rank ; tor, bareheaded, Der 
trand seated at his right and Drooet 
at his left, Napoleon continued bis 
course, now waving his hand, no¥ 
opening his arms to the solders 
whom he called ‘his frienes 
companions in arms, whose 2080 
whose glories, whose country 

now came to restore.” a 
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se was , disobeyed, and 
Lesolted ; the commanders-in-chiet 
wok to Aight ; thousands rushed on 
bis passaire 5 acclamations rent the 
dy. At that — +f ag 
descended the hill—the impe- 
rp march was played—the eagles 
wereonce more exhibited, and —— 
deadly weapons were to have 
pope aes life, embraced 
xs brothers, and joined in universal 
dots, In the midst of these greect- 
ios did Napoleon pass through the 
of the royal army, pursuing 
his course to Paris, and arrived at 
ight o'clock in the evening at the 
It was not until the 
gest morning that his arrival was 
ly known. He is said to 
ve lett ‘ra army behind him at 
Fontainebleau. 

The king went in great state to 
de chamber of Deesian on the 16th 
rao = them in the 

Mg speech: » 

“Gentlemen—In this momen- 
touscrisis, when the public enemy 
has penetrated into a part of the 

m, and threatens the liberty 
es pore. I come in the 
of you to draw closer those 
oes which unite us together, and 
¥hich constitute the strength of the 
fate; I come, in addressing myself 
% you, to deelare to all France my 
aliments and my wishes, I have 
musited my country, and recon- 
ciled her to all foreiyn nations; who 
without doubt, maintain with 
the sity ay thvse treaties 
: restored to us peace. I 
laboured for the beinnt of my 
Me. Ihave received, and still 
continue daily to receive, the most 
L then “yon ee Maras 
. years of age, better 
ee my career than by dyin 
@ aa Therefore, I feal 
eo Fo eal but I fear for 
® comes to light again 
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amongst us the torch of civil war, 
brings with him also the scourge of 
foreign war; he comes to reduce 
our country under his iron yoke; 
he comes, in short, to destroy that 
constitutional charter which I have | 
given you—that charter, my bright. 
est title in the estimation of poste- 
rity—that charter which all French. 
men cherish, and which I here swear 
to maintain. Let us rally, therefore, 
around it! let it be our sacred stan- 
dard!—'The descendants of Henry 
the Fourth will be the first to range 
themselves under it; they will Re 
followed by all good Frenchmen. 
In short, gentlemen, let the concur- 
rence of the two chanibers give to 
authority all the force that is neces. 
sary; and this war, truly national, 
will prove by its happy termination, 
what a great nation, united in its 
love to its king and to its laws, can 
effect.” 

The whole assembly, electrified 
by the sublime words of the king, 
stood up, their hands stretched to- 
wards the throne. Nothing but 
these words were heard, * Long 
live the king !—We will die for the 
king !~—The king in life and death!” 
repeated with a transport which all 
French hearts will participate at this 
feeble recital of a scene the most 
touching and the most honourable 
to the national character, . 

One of the latest acts of Louis 
XVIILI., previous to his leaving 
Paris for Lisle, was the following 
address: 

‘THE KING TO THE FRENCH ARMY, 

“‘ Officers and soldiers !—I have 
answered for your fidelity to all 
France; you will mot falsify the 
word of your king. Reflect that if 
the enemy should triumph, civil war 
would soon be lighted up among 
you; and that at the same moment 
more than 300,000 foreigners, whose 
arms I could no longercheck, w 
(B 4) pour 
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pour dow on all sides of our coun- 
try. So conquer or die for it—let 
this be our war-cry. And yor, who 
at this moment follow other stand- 
ards than mine, I see in you only 
deluded children: abjure, then, 
your error, and come and throw 
yourselves into the arms of your 
father; and I here engage my faith, 
that every thing shall be immedi- 
ately forgotten, Reckon, all of 
you, on the rewards which your fi- 
delity and services shall merit. 
“ March 18, I815. “ Lovuts.” 
Printed from the original manu- 
script, in the king’s hand-writing. ) 
‘Lhe people of Marseilles, it is 
said, were so indignant at the rebel- 
lious attempt to overturn the throne, 
that they offered two millions. of 
francs to the regiment which should 
take Bonaparte dead or alive. 
French papers to the 22d inst. 
have arrived. They include a Mo- 
niteur of the 20ch (the last which 
was published under the authority 
of Louis AVIITI. and just before 
his departure from the capital,) and 
the Journal de Rouen of the 22d, 
which contains Paris intellirence ot 
the 20th. In the Moniteur there is 
a proclamation issued by the king, 
closing the sitting of the chamber 
of peers and the chamber of depu- 
ties; and declaring, that they Would 
hereafter be employed in a new ses- 
sion, at the place which might pro- 
visionally be chosen for the seat of 
yovernment. ‘The king informs 
Fis fauhtul subjects, the peers of 
France, and the deputies ot the de- 
partments, that Divine Providence, 
which had restored him to the 
throne of his ancestors, has now 
ermitted that throne to be shaken 
os the defection of a part of the 
armed force whrb had sworn to 
defend it; that he will, he wever, 
retire with some brave mea whom 
intrigue aad perfidy could not de- 
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tach from their duty; and, since he 
cannot defend his capital, will re. 
move from it to some other point 
of the kingdom, where his subj 
though not more faithful than his 
good Parisians, may be better situa. 
ted to declare for the good caus; 
and expresses a hope that his other 
subjects will soon see through their 
error, and return to their duty.— 
The same paper also contains art. 
cles from Bourdeaux, Nantes, An. 
gers, and Caer, piving the strongest 
assurances of the loyalty of 
citizens, who were arming in de. 
fence of their sovercign and the con 
stitution. ‘The duchess d’Angou. 
léme was at Bourdeaux, and the 
duke de Bourbon at Angers. Big 
Most Christian Majesty had arrived 
at Lisle. Marshals Berthier and 
Macdonald remained with him, 
Monsieur, and marshal Marmont, 
were marching with a large force 
towards Lisle. 

It appears, by dispatches from 
lord Fitzroy Somerset, dated a 
Paris on Wedie sday the 22d inSt. 
that his lordship and his suite, wa 
the Spanish, Swedish, and Russian 
embassies, were, at the above date, 
detained in Paris, being unable to 
procure passports ion post-h tse 

We now proceed to notice the 
first acts of Bonaparte’s govern 
ment. He issued at Lyons several 
decrees, bearing date the 13th at 
March, the substance of which 
as follows: 

All the changes eff cted in the 
court. of cassation, and other trib. 
nals, are declared nuil and vor 
All emigrants who have entered 
the French service since the 14th of 
April are removed, and deprived 
of their new hononrs,—The white 
cockade, the decoration ol the lily, 
and the orders of St. Louis, St. Ee 
prit, and St, Michael, are abolishes 
—The national cockade, and -* ~ 

co 
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standard, to be hoisted in 
The imperial guard is 
seestablished 
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in all its functions, 

wd isto be recruited by men who 
have been not less than twelve years 
in the service.— T he Swiss guard is 
sappressed and exiled 20 leagues 
tom Paris—All the household 
of the king are suppressed, 

All property appertaining to the 
boaseof Bourbon is sequestrated.— 
All the property of the emigrants 
restored since the Ist of April, and 
shich may militate against the na- 
tional interest, is sequestrated,— 
The two chambers of the peers and 
ies aredissolved, and the mem- 

bers are forthwith to return to their 
mspective homes.—The laws of the 
kgulative assembly are to be en- 
lowed, All feudal titles are sup- 
presed.—National rewards will be 
decreed to those who distinguish 
themselves in war, or in the arts 
wd stiences—All the emigrants 
vho have entered France since the 
laof Jan. 1814, are commanded 
to kave the empire. —Such emi- 
grants as shall be found fifteen days 
ater the publication of this decree 
(dated the 1Sth of March) will im- 
neduately be tried, and adjudged 
oy the laws established for that pur- 
pom, unless they can prove igno- 
raace of this decree; in that case, 
Gey will merely be arrested, sent 
tof France, and have their pro- 
ny sequestrated. — Aj] promo. 
rh of honour confer- 
J ous are null, unless made 
ian of those who deserve well 
nel change in 

ton of the legion of ho. 
Sour ts null, All its privileres are 
a electoral col 
to meet in May, to new- 

., CONStitution, accordine 
ent and the will of the 
tad to assist in the corona- 
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tion of the empress and the king of 
Rome. 

In the list of his new ministers 
are Gaudin, Maret, Fouche, Da- 
voust, and Savary. 

An imperial decree, dated Thuil- 
leries, March 21, declares that the 
mobiliary national guard shall not 
be put into activity; and that the 
corps of volunteers shall be disband- 
ed. Anocther of the 20th nominates 
general Carnot a count of the eme 
pire, &c. for hisdefence of Antwerp. 

Caulincourt has been dispatched 
to Germany, to invite the archdu- 
chess Maria Louisa to Paris, 

Bonaparte, on his return to 
France, issued addresses to the 
French people, and to the army, 
dated on the day of his landing. 
We subjoin the latter at length, 

Gulph of Juan, March }. 
Napoleon, by the grace of God and 
the constitution of the empire, 

emperor of the French, &c. &c. 

TO THE ARMY, 

Soldiers!—-We are not conquefe 
ed: two men risen from our ranks 
fAugereau and Marmont | betray- 
ed our laurels, their country, their 
prince, their benefactor. Those 
whom during the twenty-five years 
we have seen traversing all Euro 
to rais¢ up enemies against us; who 
have passed their lives in fighting 
against us in the ranks of foreign 
armies, cursing our fine Trance, 
shall they pretend to command and 
control our eagles, on which they 
have not dared ever to look? Shall 
we endure that they should inherit 
the fruits of our glorious labours 
that they should clothe themselves 
with our henours and our goods 
that they should calumniate our 
glory? If their reign should con- 
tinue, all would be lost, even the 
memory of those immortal days. 
With what fury do they pervert their 
very 
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very nature! They seek to poison 
what the world admires; and if 
there still remain any defenders of 
war gicry, it is among those very 
enemies whom we have fougkt on 
the field of battle, Soldiers! in my 
exile I heard your voice: I have 
arrived through all obstacles and all 
perils: your géneral, called to the 
throne by the choice of the people, 
atid educated under your banners, 
is restored to you: come and join 
him. ‘Tear down those colours 
which the nation has proscribed,-anJ 
which tor 25 years served as a ral- 
Jying signal to all the enemies of 
France: mount the cockade tri-co- 
Jour: you bore it in the days of our 

reatness. We must forget that we 
oon been masters of nations: but 
we must not suiler any to intermed- 
die in our affairs. Who shall pre- 
sume to be master over us? Who 
would have the power? Recover 
those cagles which you had at Ulm, 
at Austerlitz, at Jena, at Eylau, at 
Friedland, at ‘Tudela, at Eckmuhl, 
at Essling, at Wagram, at Smolen- 
sko, at Moscow, at Lutzen, at Vur- 
ken, at Montmirail. Do you think 
that the handful of Frenchmen, who 
are now so arrogant, will endure to 
look on them? ‘They shall return 
whence they came, and there if they 
please they shall reign as they pre- 
tend to have reigned during 19 
years. Your posscs ONS, your rank, 
your glory, the possessions, the rank, 
the A y of your children, have no 
greater enemies than those princes 
whom foreigners have imposed up- 
on us; they are the enemies of our 
giory, because the recital of so ma- 
ny heroic actions, which have glorie 
fied the people of France fighting 
against them, wo withdraw them. 
selves from their yoke, is their con- 
demnation. The veterans of the ar- 
mi¢soi the Sambre and the Mense, 
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of the Rhine, of Italy, of Epyon, of 
the West, of the grand army, oe 
all- humiliated: their honourable 
wounds are disgraced; their sue. 
cesses Were crimes: the se heroes 
were rebels, if, as the enemies of the 
people pretend, the legitimate sove 
reigns were in the midst of theée 
reign armies. Honours, rewards, 
affections, are given to those why 
have served against the country and 
us. Soldiers! come and range 
yourse!ves under the standards of 
your chief; his existence is only 
composed ot yours; his rights are 
only tose of the people and yours: 
his interest, his honour, his glory, 
are no other than your interest, your 
honour, and your glory. Victory 
shall march at the charge-step; the 
eagle, with the national colours, 
shall fly from siceple to steeple, even 
to the towers of Notre-dame. Then 
you will be able to show your scams 
with honour; then you will beable 
to glory in what you have done; 
you will be the deliverers of the 
country. In your old age, gure 
rounded and esteemed by your it 
low-citizens, they will hear you with 
respect while you recount your high 
deeds; you will be able to say with 
pride:—* And I, too, was parte 
that grand army,~ which entered 
twice the walls of Vienna, those ot 
Rome, of Berlin, of Madrid, o 
Moscow; and which delivered Pans 
from the foul blot that treasory 
and the presence of the enemy, 
printed on it.’ Honoured be tow 
brave soldiers, the glory of the cou» 
try; and eternal shame to thot 
guilty Frenchmen, in whatever 
fortune caused them to be bor, 
fought for 25 years with the 1 
reigner, to tear the bosom 
country. 


By the emperor, (signed) 
1, POLSON. 
ca 
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marshal performing the 
Liew of marge of the 


ERTRAND. 


army. 
Fe vast importance of the intel- 
$from France this month re- 


duces almost to insignificance that 


from all other nations, Our re- 
maining notices, therefore, will oc- 
cupy but little space. 

THE NETHERLANDS. 

His royal highness the prince 
prereiyn was on the 17th inst. so- 
lemnly proclaimed king of the Ne- 
therlands, at the Hague, with great 
pomp, and amidst the unbounded 
acclamation: of the people. In the 


— the whole town was splen- 
didiy illuminated. His majesty’s 
tile is, “William by the grace 
of God, king of the Netherlands, 
prince of Orange Nassau, and duke 
wf Luxemburg.” His eldest son is 
w be called “prince of Orange.” 
A letter from Brussels, March 
19, says, “the Prussian army under 
gesera Kleist is in full march from 
banks of the Rhine to the 
French frontiers, Lord Wellington 


“ coming to take the command of 


the army which is to be uniced for 
the protection of Belgium. The 
indignation was excited at 
Vienna by the news, that the man 
who was so long the tyrant of Eu- 
seeks again to tear it in pieces. 
tthousand Hanoverian troops 
have Just arrived here, marching to 
frontiers of France,” 
Another letter, dated March 20, 
"Y$ “Allis in arms, from the fron- 
ters of Switzerland to the North 
ea, Numerous armies are advane 
Cig to enter France, if the traitors, 
desire only the misery of their 
country, should unhappily have any 
“ecess, The Bavarian and Wir- 
troops are in motion on 
He Upper Rhine. The Prussians 
: emg to form a camp at Arlon; 
“mp will be formed before Mons, 
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and one before Tournay, A regi- 
ment of Prussian black hussars is 
said to be lent to our sovereign, and 
to be expected this week, Numerous 
English troops will be soon here, 
Pat a very large Dutch force is in 
motion. Never did the annals of 
Europe present such remarkable 
events: and all nations loudly in- 
voke vengeance on the heads of the 
monsters who breathe but in the 
midst of blood, carnage, and de- 
struction.” 





GERMANY. 

We are informed by the Conti- 
nental papers, that the congress has 
at length settled the fate of Saxony. 

Prussia obtains a portion only of 
that country; the population of 
which is estimated in some accounts 
at 700,000, and in others 900,000; 
the whole of Saxony comprises about 
two millions. The part that remains 
to the king of Saxony, amounting 
to about two-thirds of the whole po- 
pulation, excels in arts and manu- 
tactures, and comprises Dresden 
and Leipsic, the two principal cities. 
The part ceded to Prussia, which is 
the eastern side, is the richer of the 
two in natural productions, In ad- 
dition io this accession of territory, 
Prussia receives further mdemnities 
on the left bank of the Rhine, and 
also Thorn, and Kalisch in Poland. 

A letter from Vienna states, that 
sir Sidney Smith has received from 
the emperor of Russia and other so- 
vereigns promises of unlimited sup- 
port in the plan for checking the 
depredations of the Barbary States, 
and giving. freedom to the naviga- 
tion of the Baltic, 

Impoystant declaration of the allied 
powers in congress, relative to 
the entrance of Bonaparte into 
France, 

Brussels, March 22.—Letter -to 
his. excellency count de Thiennes, 
minister of justice. 

te My 







































«My lord—I have just received 
the news that Napoleon Bonaparte 
thas entered Paris, which city the 
king has left to repair to Lisle. 
Though this news is not yet official, 
I have every reason to believe it 
true. It is a misfortune for France, 
but it must not excite any conster- 
nation among us; on the contrary, 
let us redouble our activity and zeal 
to take measures at this moment. 
I engage to neglect nothing to se- 
cure our country from a forcign in- 
vasion; but I depend also upon the 
assistance and co-operation of my 
fellow-countrymen, in case the dan- 

r should approach. You willsee 

the inclosed declaration of the 
high allied powers, which I have 
this moment received from Vienna, 
that they are all agreed in support- 
ing the cause of Louis XVIII. 
Please to take the necessary mea- 
sures for giving publicity to this 
news.— Wholly yours, 

“Wittiam, prince of Orange.” 


DECLARATION. 


The powers who have signed 
the treaty of Paris, assembled at the 
congress at Vienna, being informed 
of the escape of Napoleon Bonapar- 
te, and of his entrance into France 
with an armed force, owe it to their 
own dignity and the interest of so- 
cial aaa: to make a solemn decla- 
gation of the sentiments which this 
event has excited in them. By thus 
breaking the convention which had 
established him in the island of Elba, 
Bonaparte destroys the ouly legal 
title on which his existence depend- 
ed—by appearing avain in France 
with projects of confusion and dis- 
order, he has deprived himself of 
the protection of the law, and has 
manifested to the universe, that 
there can be neither peace nor truce 
with him.—The powers consequent. 
by declare, that Napoleon Bonaparte 
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has placed himself without the pale 


of civil and social relations; and 
that, as an enemy and disturber of 
the tranquillity of the world, he has 
rendered himself liable to public 
vengeance.—They declare at the 
same time, that, firmly resolved to 
maintain entire the treaty of Paris 
of 30th May, 1814, and the dispo- 
sitions sanctioned by that treaty, 
and those which they have resolved 
on, or shall hereafter resolve on, to 
complete and to consolidate it, they 
will eraploy all their means, and 
will unite all their efforts; thatd 
general peace, the object of the 
wishes of Europe, and the constant 
purpose of their labours, may not 
agai be troubled; and to guaran 
ty against every attempt which 
shall threaten to replunge the world 
into the disorders and miseries of 
revolutions. And although entirely 
persuaded that all France, rallying 
round its legitimate sovereign, Wi 
immediately annihilate this last ats 
tempt of a criminal and impotent 
delirium; all the sovereigns of Eus 
rope animated by the same sente 
ments, and guided by the same 
principles, declare that if, contrary 
to all calculations, there should re 
sult from this event any real danger, 
they will be ready to give to the king 
of Waiibe. and to the French na 
tion, or to any other government 
that shall be attacked, as soon a 
they shall be called upon, all the as 
sistance requisite to restore public 
tranquillity, and to make a com 
mon cause against all those who 
should undertake to compromusé¢ 
—The present declaration inserted 
in the register of the cong a 
sembled at Vienna, on ¢t Ish 
March, 1815, shall be made pee 
Done and attested by the plenip> 
tentiaries of the high powers 
‘ * 

signed the treaty of Paris; Vien™ 
18 March, 1815. Hoe 
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follow me Bignarenes in 
alphabetical order of the courts; 
ye prince Metternich, ba- 
issenberg.—France, prince 
ha the duke of a ig 
Latour du Pin, count Alexis an 
Noailles.—-Great Britain, Welling- 
we, Clancarty, Cathcart, Stewart. 
—Portugal, count Pamella Sal- 
Caaha qed aay pes Har- 
, baron Humbolt.— Russia, 
cunt Rasumowsky, count Staee- 
ielberg, count Nesselrode.—Spain, 
#, Gomez Labrador.—Sweden. 
Lafmenhelm. 
AMERICA, 

Dispatches from major-general 
Lambert have related the total de- 
feat of the British army before New 
Orleans. The British loss upon 
this occasion amounts to 2,450 kill- 
td, wounded, and missing, inclu- 

gens. Pakenham and Gibbs 
the first and second in command, 
tiled; and gen. Keane, the third 
scommand, wounded. The navy 
tad no share in the action. 

The treaty of gence, concluded at 
Ghent, between his majesty and the 
United States of America, on the 
Su of eae late was wee 

on, eb. y A at l . . 

ursday the citizens of Lon- 
don preseated, not very judiciously, 
4 petition to the regent, to beg him 
*& to give his assent to the corn 
bil, who Was pleased to return the 


reply :— 
“I have heard with the greatest 
Pe arya pang contained in 
ress and petition. 
: “f chal ever be desirous of pay- 
a Aen Tepresentations of any 
partof bis majesty’s subjects, all the 
oo nh be consistent 
ty imposed upon me b 
tb Sacred trust committed to ve 
“ 
Be I feel that it would be a 


of that duty, if, in coms 
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pliance with the wishes which you 
have thought proper to express, 3 
were to withhold the reyal sanction 
from the important measure which 
now awaits it, and so to exercise 
the king’s prerogative, as to indi- 
cate a want of confidence in a parlia- 
ment, which, under difficulties the 
most trying, has, by the wisdom, 
vigour, and firmness of its condust, 
invariably upheld the honour of his 
miajesty’s crown, and promoted the 
best interests of his people.” 
LORD COCHRANE. 

20.— Lord Cochrane was taken in- 
to custody on Tuesday, in the honse 
of commons, under circumstances 
which render it as remarkable as his 
escape from prison.—About halg& 
past one oclock his lordship was 
seen passing hastily choonals the 
avenues of the house to the lobby, 
across which he went with great pre- 
cipitation into the body of the house, 
After remaining there a short time, 
he came out again and went to the 
office of Mr. Dorridgton, to take 
the preliminary steps necessary to 
his taking his seat in the house, and 
a messenger, at his request, was 
dispatched to the Crown-office in 
Chancery-lane, for the writ of his 
return as the representative of the 
city of Westminster. His lordship 
then returned to the house, and, tas 
king his seat on the treasury bench, 
took from his pocket a pamphlet 
and some manuscripts, which he be- 
gan to read ina loud tone. Infor- 
mation of his lordship’s appearance 
in the house having been sent to the 
King’s Bench, the officers, accom- 
panied by William Jones. esq, the 
marshal, set off in search of him.— 
Mr. Jones entered the house of come 
mons, accompanied by Mr. Laven- 
der the officer, Mr. Pace, and Mr. 
Gibbon, his own tipstafl. Lave» 
der and Pace advanced respegtfully 
towards his lordship, and the for 

suey 





























mer said, “ My lord, you are my 
prisoner.” Lord Cochrane immedi- 
ately demanded his authority: upon 
which Lavender replied, “ My lord, 
my authority is the es procla- 
mation of the marshal of the King’s 
Bench prison, offering a reward tor 
your apprehension,” Lord Coch. 
rane then said he was there in at- 
tendance to resume his seat as one 
of the representatives of the city of 
Westminster, and that he would 
obey no such authority. ~ The ofh- 
cers then took his lordship by the 
arms, and requested him to accom- 
pany them. e refused, however, 
and resisted their efforts to remove 
him, struggling and kicking with 
some violence. He was at length 
overpowered, and Lavender per- 
ceiving him put his hand towards 
his pocket, he was led to believe he 
was not without fireearms, This 
idea induced him, as a measure of 
precaution, to search his lordship’s 
pockets; but he found nothing, save 
a few loose papers, some snuff, a 
bottle contamning some chemical 
acid, and three or four pisto) bullets, 
On the snuff being pulled out, his 
lordship said—*“ That is snuff. I 
candidly own to you that I intended 
to throw it into the eyes of any one 
that should attempt to interrupt 
me.” His lordship was finally 
conveyed out of the house; and on 
reaching the lobby he proceeded 
et but evidently labouring un- 

er considerable agitation, escorted 
by the officers into Palace-yard, 
where a coach was called, and his 
lordship was re-conducted to the 
King’s Bench prison, and once more 
safely lodged within its walls. He 
was placed in the strong room, with- 
out fire, and whilst there, was vi- 
sited by Mr. Bennett and Mr. B. 
Wilbraham, who, with others of a 
commktee appointed to inquire in- 
bo phe state of the prison, ha ppened 
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to be on the spot.— His lordship, ia 
reply to various questions, said thar 
he considered himself an ill-ugd 
man; that he ought not to have 
been sent to prison; Cochrane John. 
stone had robbed him of 4000/, thar 
he went to the house of comm ns te 
have the question agiin avicaed; 
never had a thought of leaving 
England; had been all the while in 
London.—Some conversation took 
place in the house of commons on 
this extraordinary occurrence, which 
our readers will find in our report ef 
the parliamentary proceedings. 
YORKSHIRE ASSIZES, 
28.—'Prial of Joseph Blackburn, 
—Mr. Richardson stated the facts, 
from which it appeared that the pri- 
soner was an attorney at Leeds, and 
had been emploved to make a mort- 
gage deed for a friendly society, 
which he wrote on a forged stamp. 
Persons employed in the stamp 
office in Juondon proved that the 
stamp was forged; and two engrs 
vers at Leeds proved that they had 
been employed by Mr. Blackbam 
to make dies for stamping. On 
comparing the impressions on the 
deed, particularly the words “two 
pounds,”” it appeared that they had 
been made by the dies furnished 
to the prisoner,.— This trial excite! 
great interest. Upwards of twenty 
witnesses were called to the priser 
er’s character, who stated that they 
had known him a considerable ume, 
and that they always considered him 
as a man of the greatest honour™ 
his profession, and of the stricte® 
integrity.— After a charge from the 
judge, the jury retired for av 
hal an hour, and on ther rete 
pronounced the fatal verdict ol— 
Guilty.—His lordship thea 
sentence of death upon him and 
other capital convicts, —Mr. . 
burn appeared almost con¥ 
with agony, and his ie od 
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stered ag excited the most 


painful ‘nos in. all who witnessed 
this awful mnity.—Before the 
jadge left York, he was — to 
eall the prisoners under sen- 
Te ident, isons Joseph Black- 
barn and William Roberts, the exe- 
cation of the latter of whom 1s res- 
sed if order to afford .time to 
sabmit a point of law to the opinion 
of the judges. He was convicted 
for not surrendering to a commils- 
gon of bankruptcy. 
ALLISON ©, NOVERE AND OTHERS. 
%—The plaintiif is a gentleman 
io the law, at Huddersfield, and the 
defendants are three of the directors 
df the Norwich unicn fire and life 
intirance company. ‘I'he action 
was instituted upon a policy of in- 
wrance for one thousand pounds, 
which had been effected on the mar- 
tiage of the plaintiff, with a lady 
tamed Ormond, and payable to the 
survivor of them. ‘The office re- 
sed payment on the ground that 
the deceased was of such intempe- 
rate habits, that her permature de- 
cease could be attributed to no other 
qut—The plaintiff called nine 
Witnesses, who deposed, 
that at the time of effecting the ia- 
sirance, and for upwards of twelve 
months afterwards, Mrs. Allison 
erjoyed good health, with some in- 
termission arising from two miscar- 
#5; and that from early life up 
the period of her death, she was 


thabits, and by no means: 


to the vice imputed to 
bet.—The defendants, saris other 
called eleven different wit- 

ery dn swore that the deceased, 
ote matriage and sub- 

that period, drank to ex- 

a this habit was contracted 
her Yasthe year 1806; that-she 
a spirits in her bed-room; that 
mes drank as much as 


VED OF eight glasses of spirits, and 


at others two quarts of mulled ale a 
night; that she drank wine, morn= 
ing, noon, and night; that she laid 
in bed for a fortnight together ina 
state of intoxication; that she fre. 
quently fell out of bed from intem- 
perate drinking; that on one occas 
sion she was found on the floor, 
with the neck of a bottle grasped in 
one hand, and the other part of the 
bottle and its contents in another 
part of the room, at which tme 
she was dead drunk, and incapable 
of getting into bed again without 
assistance. And in order to prove 
that Mr. Allison was aware of ber 
propensity to liquor, a man-servant, 
who had lived in his family at Hud. 
dersfield, swore that on one occa- 
sion Mr. Allison, in going into the 
parlour, said to his wife, * Whatt 
tipsey again, Rachael?” and went 
up to her and kissed her. These 
witnesses, in their cross-examina- 
tion, admitted that Mrs, Allison 
was a healthy-looking woman, of 
elegant manners and superior edu- 
cation.— The judge summed up the 
evidence, observing, that it was 
quice impossible to believe that any 
person could for a series of years 
lead the life described by the wit- 
nesses for the defendants, and still 
continue to exhibit the appearance 
of good health. Such a course otf 
internperance, said his lordship, 
must have long before extinguished 
her.—The trial lasted nearly fifteen 
hours, and the jury, after retiring 
for about one minute, returned a 
verdict for the plaintif/— Damages 
one thousand pounds, 

His Majesty's. ship Tonnant, off 

'  Chandeleur’s [s‘and, Jan. 28. 

My lord,—After maturely deli- 
berating on the situation of this ar- 
my, after the command had unfor- 
tunately devolved upon me, on the 
8th inst. and duly considering wihrat 
probability now remained of carry~ 
hig 
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ing on with success, on the same 
plan, an attack against New Orle- 
ans, it appeared to me that it ought 
not to be persisted ing | tmmedi- 
ately communicated to vice-adm, 
sir A. Cochrane that I did not think 
it would be prudent to make any 
further attempt at present, and that 
I recommended re-embarking the 
army as soon as possible, with a 
view to carry into effect the other 
objects of the force employed upon 
thiscoast. From the 9th inst. it was 
determined that the army should 
retreat, and I have the satisfaction 
of. informing your lordship that it 
was effected on the night of the ) 8th 
inst. and ground was taken up on 
the morning of the 19th, on both 
sides of the Bayone, or creck, which 
the troops had entered on their dis- 
embarkation, 14 miles from their 
‘ position before the enemy’s line, co- 
vering New Orleans, on the bank of 
the Mississippi, and one mile from 
the entrance into Lac Borgne: the 
army remained in bivouac until the 
27th inst. when the whole were re- 
embarked, [The dispatch praises 
the discipline of the army; states 
that the retreat was effected without 
being harassed by the enemy; that 
all the sick and wounded wv 
$0, whom it was considered danger- 
ous to remove), the field artillery, 
ammunition, hospital and other 
stores, were brought away, and that 
nothing fell into the enemy’s hands, 
excepting six iron 18-pounders. 
The batteries were destroyed, the 
guns rendered unserviceable, and 
only four men were missing. An 
eachange of prisoners had taken 
place with the enemy, who treated 
the sick and wounded which had 
fallen into his hands, with kindness 
and humanity. The labour and 
fatigue of the seamen and soldiers 
were particularly conspicuous on 


the pigtt of the 7th igst. when 50 
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boats were dragged through aca, 
nal into the Mi SSIssippt, in which the 
water was only 18 inches deep, The 
dispatch concludes by praising the 
conduct and exertivns of vaniogs 
officers.) J. Lamurar, majorges, 

P. S. During the night of the 
25th, in very bad weather, aboatecon. 
taining two officers, viz. lieut, Bryd. 
ges and cornet Hammond, with $7 
of the 14th light dragoons unforts. 
nately fell into the hands of the ene 
my, off the mouth of the Regolets, 
l have not been able to ascertaia 
correctly the particular circumstan. 
ces.—Now follows a list of the off. 
cers killed, wounded, and missing, 
in the action of the Sth of January, 

Vice-adm., the hon. sir A. Coch 
rane has transmitted a letter from 
capt, Jackson, of his majesty’s ship 
Lacedemonian, stating, that on the 
5th Oct. the boats of that ship hav 
ing been dispatched, under the dis 
rections of lieut. Maw, in pursuit of 
an enemy’s convoy discovered pass 
ing through Cumberland and Jey- 
kell islands, succeeded in capturing 
one gun-vessel, carrying five guns, 
and 30 or 40 men, with four mer 
chant-vessels, one of which was 
burnt, having grounded. Lieut 
Howes, of the royal marines, Mr. 
Chichester, midshipman, and two 
men, were wounded; the enemy 
had one killed, four wounded, and 
several driven overboard, ; 

14.—The hon. capt. Maude, of bis 
majesty’s ship Favourite, arrived at 
the Foreign Office at half-past aime 
last night, being the bearer of the 
ratification, by the president and # 
nate of the United States of Ame 
rica, of the treaty of peace, 08 
ded at Ghent, between his majeay 
and the said United States, 08 
24th of Dec. last. ‘The ratification 
of the above treaty were uly et 
changed at rap ties at lip™ 

7 t. . 

oa the 17th 
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ea. street, March 24. 
Dispatches fom major-general sir 


Joba Lambert, K.C. B. command- 
ing of the coast of Louisiana. 


of the enemy's lines, be- 

- se Orieans, Jin. 19. 
lord—It becomes my duty to 
br your lordship the pro- 
of the force lately employ- 
edo the coastof Louisiana, under 
decommand of major-gen. the hon. 
se E. M, Pakenham, K. B. and act- 
ag in concert with vice-adm, the 
ton, at A. Cochrane, K. B. The re- 
#hich Linclose from major-gen. 
Kea wil put your lordship tn pos- 
esion of the occurrences which took 
place until the arrival of major-gen. 
de hon. sir E. Pakenham to as- 
smé the command ; from that pe- 
nod Tsend an extract of the jour- 
elof major Forrest, assist.~qurart.- 


a up to the time of the join- 
mg df the troops (which sailed on 
te Mth of October last under my 
comtnand), and which was on the 
Sh of Jannary ; and from that pe- 
tied I shall detail, as well as I am 
tke, the subsequent evencs. I found 
te my in position, in a Aut conn- 
ty, with the Mississippi on its left, 
mda thick extensive wood on its 
i and open to his front, from 
¥ach the enemy’s line was quite 
Sainguishable. It seems sir E. Pa- 
talam had waited for the arrival 
tthe fasileers and 43d regiment, in 
to make a general attack on 
Prom Ime; and on the Sth 
“* amy was formed for that ob- 
“—- ptt ive aod lordship 
tview as 1 can, I shall state 

be position of the enemy. On the 


ot tan of the river it was simply 


line of about a front of 
NO yards with a parapet, the right 
’ a the river, and the left on 
alae had been ‘made im- 
for any body of troops 


bs] . 
fine This line was strengthened 
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by flank works, and had a canal of 
about four feet deep generally, but 
not altogether of an equal width ; 
it was supposed to narrow towards 
the lett: about eight heavy guns 
were on position on this line. he 
Mississippi is here about 800 yards 
across, and they had on the right 
bank a heavy battery of 12 guns, 
which enfiladed the whole front of 
the position on the left bank. Pre- 
parations were made on our side, by 
very considerable labour, to clear 
out and widen a canal that commue 
nicated with a stream by which the 
boats had passed up to the place of 
disembarkation, to open it mto the 
Mississippi, by which means troops 
could be got over to the right bank, 
and the co-operation of armed boats 
could be secured. The disposition 
of theattack wasas follows: A corps 
consisting of the 85th light infantry, 
200 seamen, and 400 marines, the 
5th West India regiment, and four 
pieces of artillery, under the com- 
mand of colonel Thornton of the 
85th, wag to pass over during the 
night, and move along the right 
bank towards New Orleans, clearing 
its front until it reached the flanking 
battery of the enemy‘on that side, 
which it had orders to carry. The 
assailing of the enemy’s line in front 
of us, was to be made by the brigade 
composed of the 4th, 2ist, and 44th 
regiments, with three companies of 
the 95th, under major-gen. Gibbs, 
and by the 3d brigads, consisting of 
the 93d, two companies of the 95th, 
and two companies of the fusileers 
and 43d, under major-gen-Keane ; 
some black troops were destined to 
skirmish in the wood on the right ; 
the principal attack was to be made 
by major-gen. Gibbs; the I stbrigade, 
consisting of the fusileers and 43d, 


formed the ré.erve; the attackin 

columns were to be provided wi 

fascines, scaling-ladders, and rafts, 
(C) the 
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the whole to be at their stations be- 
fore day-light. An advanced battery 
in our front, of six 18-pounders, was 
thrown up during the night, about 
800 yards from the soon Ay line. 
The attack was to be made at the 
earliest hour. Unlooked-for difficul- 
ties, increased by the falling of the 
river, occasioned considerable delay 
in the entrance of the armed boats, 
and those destined toland col. Thorn- 
ton's corps; by which four or five 
hours were lost, and it was not until 

ast five in the morning that the Ist 
F vision, consisting of 500 men, were 
over. The ensemble of the general 
movement was lost, and ina point 
which was of the last importance to 
the attack onthe left bank of the river, 
although col. Thornton, as your 
lordship will see in his report, which 
I inclose, ably executed in every par- 
ticular his instructions, and fully ju- 
stified the confidence the commander 
of the forces placed in his abilities. 
The delay attending that corps oc- 
casioned some on the left bank, and 
the attack did not take place until 
the columns were discernible from 
the enemy’s line at more than 200 
yards distance; as they advanced, 
a continued and most galling fire 
was opened from every part of their 
line, and from the battery on the 
right bank. ‘he brave commander 
of the forces, who never in his life 
could refrain from being at the post 
of honour, and sharing the danger 
to which the troops were exposed, 
as soon as from his station he had 
made the signal for the troops to 
advance, galloped on to the front to 
animate them by his presence, and 
he was seen, with his hat off, en- 
couraging them on the crest of the 
glacis: it was there (almost at the 
same ot he received two wounds, 
one in his knee, and another, which 
was almost instantly fatal, in his 
body: he fell inthe arms of ma- 
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jor M‘Dougall, aid-de.cam 
effect of thes in the sight os 
troops, together with Majoregen, 
Gibbs and major-gen. Keane be: 
both borne off wounded at the same 
oe with rym! other comm 
officers, and further, the preparats 
to aid in crossing the doch one 
ing so forward as they ought to have 
been, from perhaps the men beiag 
wounded who were carrying them, 
caused a wavering in the columa, 
which in such a situation became 
irreparable ; and as I advanced 
with the reserve, at about 250 yards 
from the line, I had the mortifica. 
tion to observe the whole falling 
back upon me in the greatest con 
fusion. In this situation, finding 
that no impression had been made, 
that though many men had reached 
the ditch, and were either drowned 
or obliged to surrender, and that it 
was impossible to restore order in 
the regiments where they were! 
placed the reserve in position, until 
I could obtain such information as 
to determine me how to act to the 
best of my judgement, and whether 
or not I should resume the attack; 
and if so, I felt it could be done only 
by the reserve. The confidence 
have in the corps composing it 
have encouraged me greatly,t 

not without loss, which might hare 
made the attempt of serious cons 
quence, as I know it was the opm 
of the late distinguished com 


mande: 
of the forces, that the ing 
the first line would not be t 
arduous service. After making 
best reflections I was capable of! 
kept the ground the troops then held, 
and went to meet vic « 
Alexander Cochrane, and rovell is 
that under all the circumstance 
did not think it prudent to rene? 
the attack that day. At wats 
o’clock I learnt of the success al 
Thornton’s corps on the +e 
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| entthe commanding officer of the 
wtillery, col, Dickson, toexaminethe 
situation of the battery, and toreport 
fiewastenable; but on informing 
me that he did not think it could be 
ied with security by a smaller corps 
chan 2000 men, I consequently or- 
dered lieut.-col, Gubbins, on whom 
thecommand .had devolved (col. 
Thornton being wounded ), toretire. 

The army remained in position 
until aight, in order to gain time to 
destroy the 18-pounder battery we 
bad constructed the preceding night 
inadvance. 1 then gave orders for 


thetroops resuming the ground they 
<i vious to the attack.— 
Our Se let very severe; but 
I trust it will not be considered, not- 
withstand oS ab preg on 
amy has suffered the military cha- 
macterto be tarnished. I am sa- 
tsied, had I thought it right to re- 
wew theattack, thatthe troops would 
tave advanced with cheerfulness. 

Theservices of both army and na- 
¥}, since their landing on this coast, 
tuvebeen arduous beyond any thing 
lever witnessed, and difficultieshave 
ben got over with an assiduity and 
peneverance beyond all example by 
ill ranks, and the most hearty cO- 
pars has existed between the 

services, 

(The dispatch concludes by ex- 
Prening the regret of gen. Lambert, 
aad of the whole army, for the loss 

ar E Pakenham, commander-in 

=» Major-gen. Gibbs, who died 
this wounds the following day, and 
dente Keane, were both carri- 
ofthe field within 20 yards of the 

; “amg of their br igades. 

* dtcane is doing weil. 

ce ii of the fusileers, mi- 
len, secretary to sir E. Paken- 
aa who enjoyed his confi- 
and esteem, is the bearer ot 


spaces I have, &c. 
*Lamsier, major-gen. com. 


¥ 


Next follows a report from major- 
gen. Keane, dated Camp on the left 
bank of the Mississippi, nine miles 
from New Orleans, Dec. 26, 1814, 
stating the landing of a part of the 
troops, and that about eight o’clock 
in the evening on the 20d when the 
men, much fatigued by the length 
of time they had been in the boats, 
were asleep in their bivouac, a heavy 
flanking fire of round and grape shot 
was opened upon them, by a large 
schooner and two gun-vessels, which 
had dropped down the river from 
the town; from this they were covers 
ed. “ A most vigorous attack was 
then made on the advanced front 
and right flank picquets, the former 
of the 95th, under capt. Hallan, the 
latter ofthe S5th, under capt. Schaw. 
These officers and their respective 
picquets conducted themselves with 
firmness, and checked the enemy 
for a considerable time; but re- 
newing their attack with a large 
force, and pressing at these points, 
col. Thornton judged it necessary 
to move up the remainder of both 
corps. The 85th regiment was come 
manded by brevet-major Gubbins, 
whose conduct cannot be too much 
commended. Onthe approachof his 
regiment to the point of attack, 
the enemy, favoured by the darkness 
of the night, concealed themselves 
under a high fence which separated 
the fields; and calling to the men as 
friends, under pretence of being part 
of our own force, offered to aésist 
them in petting over; which was no 
sooner accomplished than the 85th 
found itself in the midst of very su- 
perior numbers, who, discovering 
themselves, called on the repiment 
immediately to surrender. ‘The an- 
swer was an instantaneous attack; a 
more extraordinary conflict has per- 
hapsnever occurred, absolutely hand 
to hand both officers and men, It 
terminated in the repulse of the ene- 
(Cc 2) my 
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my with the capture of 30 prisoners. 

A similar finesse was attempted 

with the 95th regiment, which met 

the same treatment. The enemy, 
finding his reiterated attacks were 
repulsed by col. Thornton, at half- 
past ten o’clock advanced a large 
column against our centre. Perceiv- 
ing his intention, I directed col. 

Stovin to order lieut.-col Dale, with 

130 men of the 93d regiment, who 

had just reached the camp, to move 

forward and use the bayonet, hold- 
ing the 4th regiment in hand, form- 
éd'in line, as my last reserve. Col. 

Dale endeavoured to execute his or- 

ders; but the crafty enemy would 

not meet him, seeing the steadiness 
of his small body, gave it a hea- 
vy fire, and quickly retired. Col. 

Brooke, with four companies of the 

21st regiment, fortunately appeared 

at that moment on our right flank, 
and sufficiently secured it from fur- 
ther attack, ‘The enemy now deter. 
mined on making a last effort, and, 
collecting the whole of his force, 
formed an extensive line, and moved 
directly against the light brigade. 

At first this line drove in all the ad- 

vanced posts; but col. Thornton, 

whose noble exertions had guaran. 
tied all former successes, was at 
hand; he rallied his brave comrades 
round him, and moving forward 
with a firm determination of char- 
gin » appalled the enemy, who from 

¢ lesson he had received on the 
same ground in the early part of the 
evening, thought it sheileat to re- 
tire, and did not again dare to ad- 
vance,” 

By his royal highness the prince of 
Wales, regent of the united king- 
dom of great Britain and Ireland, 
in the name and on the behalf of 
his majesty, 

A PROCLAMATION. 
George P. R. Whereas a treaty 
of peace and friendship between his 
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majesty and the United States of 
America hath been concluded y 
Ghent, on the 24th of Dee. lase, 
and the ratifications thereof have 
been duly exchanged: in conformity 
thereunto, we have thought fir, iq 
the name and on the behalf of his 
majesty, hereby to command, tha 
the same be published throughout 
all his majesty’s dominions: and we 
do declare to all his majesty's lov. 
ing subjects our will and pleasure, 
that the said treaty of peace and 
friendship be observed inviolably as 
well by sea as land, and is all places 
whatsoever; strictly charging and 
commanding all his majesty’s lov. 
ing subjects to take notice thereef, 
and to conform themselves there. 
unto accordingly. Given at the 
court at Carlton house, the 17th day 
of March 1815, in the 55th year 
of his majesty’s reign. God save 
the king. 

Letter from capt. Dacres, of his 
majesty’s ship Tiber, addressed to 
vice-admiral sir Herbert Sawyer, 
K. C. B. dated on board his majee 
ty’s ship Tiber, at sea, March 9, 

Sir,—I have the honour to & 
form you, that on the 8th of this 
month, lat. 46 deg. 24 min, North, 
long. 13 deg. 30 min. West, I fell ia 
with, and, after a chase of 11 hoary 
captured the American privateer 
Leo, of seven guns and 93 men, 
Mr. J. Hewes commander. Shes 
a very fine vessel of her class, cop 
per-bottomed and fastened, and 20 
tons burthen, from L’Orient about 
three week:, and had the day before 
burnt an English sloop from: 
Michael’s, a was going to cruue 
off the rock of Lisbon. Ihave, & 

Jas. R. Dacats, cap 


APRIL. 
LOVE MURDER AT LISBON. 
On Friday, Wm. Sawyer “i 
indicted for the wilful murder | 
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Harniet Gaskett at Lisbon, by 
ng her through the head, on 
the 17th of April, 1814. 

The prisoner was a young man 
ie the commissariat department of 
the British army, and the circum- 
gences were of 2 most singular na- 
ture, The deceased went out to 

in the month of February 

i814, and lived with an officer in 
the same department with the pri- 
weer, The latter was also a resi- 
dent at their house at Campo Ma- 
jor, near Lisbon, An attachment 
up between the deceased and 
prisoner, which was the cause 

of jealousy to his brother officer. 


On the 17:h of April they met at 


dooer with two or three other ofh- 


cs. Harriet and the prisoner ap- 
peared much dejected, and ate no 
» The prisoner particularly 
appeared in a state of great mental 
égection, Towards the evening, he 
and the deceased walked together 
m the garden, and the report of 
— Was heard, On going 
ato the garden the prisoner and the 
were both lying on the 

ry Harriet Gaskett was quite 
but the prisoner was not, He 

Ya removed into the house, and 
mirecovered streneth ; ne then cut 
throat, but not fatally. The 
weit day his brother officers met, 
and reduced into writing the state- 
ment of the facts, and it was read 
the prisoner, who signed it, 
Shey collected the facts fiom report 
da neighbourhood, and from 
: 7 understood to have pass- 
ef sa | said the prisoner appeared 
ie ceemected, and understood 
read to him, except one 

ener. who said, it appeared to 
prisoner was wholly 

would han ste and he believed 
bad been esigned any thing which 
Presented to him. The 
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written statements were then read, 
in which the prisoner acknowledged 
he had a criminal intercourse with 
Harriet Gaskett; that she had pro- 
mised to live with him; but that her 
former protector discovering this 
arrangement, he had made her pro- 
mise not to live with him; but she 
added that she would die with him, 
That having made up their minds 
to die together, they went into the 
garden, when she drank half a bot- 
tle of Luudanum, and he took the re- 
mainder ; that he then at ber request 
shot her hrough the head, and dis- 
charged two other pistols against his 
own; and that these not succeed. 
ing, he afterwards cut his throat.— 
This was the substance of the evi- 
dence against him.—In his defence, 
he put in a written paper, in which 
he stated, he was unable to articu- 
late from the wound in his throar, 
but that all he remembered of the 
transaction was, that being in great 
and extreme agitation of mind, he 
only recollected being in the gar- 
den, where Harriet had declared 
she would kill herself, and desired 
him to die with her. When he con- 
valesced from his wounds, he was 
told that he had signed some papers, 
but he had no recollection how or 
when he had done it. 

A great number of officers, some 
of high rank, spoke mos’ highly of 
him, as a good-tempered and hu- 
mane young man, 

The learned judge having reca- 
pitulated the evidence, the jury re- 
tired for nearly two hours, and then 
returned a verdict of Guilty; but 
strongly recommended him to mere 
cy, as there was no evidence of ma- 
lice prepense. 

The verdict being received, the 
counsel for the prisoner moved in 
arrest of judgment, that the court 
had no jurisdiction over the offence, 
(C 3) being 
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being committed within an indepen- 
dent kmgdom, not subject to Greit 
Britain. 

Lord Ellenborough admitted of 
this objection, but desired them to 
look at the indictment, to see if they 
found any other objection. In look- 
ing it through, two other objections 
were urged, that it did not conclude 
“arainst the form of the statute;”’ 
i also “it was not averred that 
the parties were British subjects.” 
Judgement was respited in order to 
have these points of the law argued 
next term. 

POLICE. LAMBETH-OFFICE. 
1U—On Wednesday, Margaret 
Moore underwent a second exami- 
nation, charged with an attempt to 
steal the king’scrown, fromthe Tow- 
er, on Friday the 31st of March last. 

Elizabeth Eloisa Stackling, depu- 
ty keeper of the regalia in the Tower, 
estaod that about one o’clock the 
prisoner came and asked to see the 
regalia. The usual charge made for 
such exhibition is eighteen-pence ; 
but the prisoner having offered a 
shilling, and she, supposing her to 
be a soldier’s wile, consented to take 
it. She proceeded to show her the 
regalia in the usual way, until she 
came to the last article, the crown: 
this is contained in a case, and is 
never taken out: she opened the 
case, and held it with both hands, 
on the ledge of a table, except when 
she was obliged to disengage one 
hand, and point out particular jew- 
els. She had just been describing the 
aqua-marine, a jewel of great va- 
lue, when the prisoner stared, and 
in an instant thrust herhand through 
the centre bar of the railings or gra- 
ting placed there, and, seizing hold 
of the centre bow of the crown, 
pulled with great violence to draw 
it forth. Witness put her hand at 

the top of the bow and bottom of the 
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crown, to preserve it, while the 
prisoner kept struggling with gi 
greater violence to get it awar, 
I his struggling continued for abou: 
hve minutes, and she at len 
the crown from her grasp. § Pa 
put the crown at a distance behiad 
her, and instanily slipt the bolt of 
the entrance, secured the prisoner, 
and called for assistance. Whea 
help was obtained, she sent for the 
governor ; but the ward-keeper har. 
ing come in, a constable was alo 
sent for, who soon arrived and took 
the prisoner into custody, She was 
searched, and about 5/. in money 
was found upon her ; there were alo 
some papers. In the struggle there 
were two bows of the crown broken 
from the socket; a string of pearls 
was also broken, which rolled a 
the floor, some inside the railmg, 
and some outside, where the prison 
er was, These were subsequently 
picked up by the witness, assisted 
by the governor. 

The prisoner said that she was a 
single woman, residing at No. 5, 
Union-street, Apollo-gardens; she 
was a milk-woman; she was a ¥ 
dow, her husband was a labooring 
man, and was dead about 11 years. 
Being asked by the magistrate why 
she came so far from home, she 
plied she very often went to Thame+ 
street to buy salt herrings. 

). “Then what induced you tog 
to the Tower ?—A. | wenton Fe 
day purposely to see the lions: » 
one was with me—I then wen ® 
see the crown. 

Q. How came you to snatch that 
article from the keeper? 
thought it a pity that so valuable 4 
thing should remain there while ma 
the nation was starving for wart « 
bread. I wished also, at heum™ 
to take the whole of what Me ther, 
and give it to the public.’ 0, Who 
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told you to do this, or 
a” put chat good thought 
i. your head?-—A. I had no advi- 
"The prisoner was remanded. 
12—At gg ee at rs 
ies on the 26th uit. the 
council of state presented a record 
fom the registers, of the date of 
the 25th; which, beginning with a 
declaration of the sovereignty of the 
people, traces the progress of the re- 
relation through its various stages, 
from the dethronement of the Bour- 
boas to the establishment of Napo- 
kon’s imperial hereditary throne, 
with the sanction of the public votes; 
ee , that his abdication was 
net valid, being without the —_ 
sanction, and, at all events, not le- 
galas applying to his son. The re- 
etablishment of the Bourbons, in 
the eand under the dictation 
of foreign influence, is declared ille- 
Dapeng pledges and despotic 
are charged against them, 
down to their Goond ielateere— 
when not an arm was raised in their 
favour, and all the army and all the 
ran out to meet and to hail 
the tyrant!—Every blessing is pro- 
mied by the renovated. emperor; 
he is called upon to guaranty all 
i principles, individual liberty, 
equality of rights, liberty of the 
= reap of censorship, 
religious Gpinion, votin 
of taxes and laws by the aanRhsore « 
ves of the people legally chosen; 
national Property of all descriptions, 
independence and irremovability of 
: and responsibility of mi- 
amere—all this, they say, he has 
d to "a and the epoch of 
; ve happiness, ~ 
bon of the heir . the heodh sg 
Born for the month of May. 
Lede same levee, the different 
the state were presented to 
Pouapane; and addressed him on 
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the occasion in languagé“expressive 
of the strongest attachment and ad. 
miration. [Only a week or two be- 
fore, assurances equally fervent and 
respectful were made in the same 
place to Louis XVIII.] The an- 
swers of Bonaparte were replete with 
affected moderation and liberality. 
The following answer to the coun- 
cil of state will serve as a specimen 
of the whole :—“ Princes are tlie 
first citizens of the state, Their au- 
thority is more or less extensive, ac- 
cording to the interests of the nae 
tions they govern. Sovereignty it- 
self is only hereditary, because the 
interests of the people require it.— 
Beyond those principles 1 know no 
legitimate authority. I have re- 
nounced the ideas of the great em- 
pire: only the bases of which I had 

een able to lay in a period of 15 
years. For the future, the prospe- 
rity and consolidation of the French 
empire shall be the object of all my 
thoughts.” 

Bonaparte is said to have required 
of his council of state, a conscrip- 
tion of 600,000 men, and twenty 
five millions sterling; but the an- 
swer was, “that the present dis- 
position of the nation rendered it 
unsafe to venture to propose the 
sacrifices necessary to meet his ma- 
jesty’s wishes; and that they felt 
it to be their duty to recommend to 
his majesty measures of conciliation 
with foreign powers; since the ae 
piness and freedom of France could 
only be secured by avoiding unne- 
cessary expenditure of the property 
and population of the empire,” 

Bonapaite has had reeourse to 
an expedient which he, doubtless, 
thinks will recommend him to the 
favour of the friends of humanity; 
and which, .were we not well per- 
suaded of his motives, we should 
ourselves be induced to commend: 
he has passed a decree for the im- 


(C 4) mediage 





















mediate abolition of the slave trade. 
—- The object of this measure is, to 
cast an odium on Louis XVIII. 
who, (by the advice of his mini- 
sters) required five years to be al- 
lowed for its abolition. Bonaparte 
(acting for himself only) orders it 
immediately to cease. Why not do 
this when he was before in power?) 


LETTER TO THE SOVEREIGNS OF 
EUROPE. 


Paris, April, 1815. 

“Sir, my brother —-You have, no 
doubt, learnt in the course of the 
last month my return to France, 
my entrance into Paris, and the de- 
arture of the family of the Bour- 
ns. The true nature of those 
events must now be made known to 
your majesty, They are the results 
of an irresistible power, the results 
of the unanimous wishes of a great 
nation which knows its duties and 
its rights, The dynasty which force 
had given to the French people 
was not fitted for it: the Bourbons 
neither associated with the national 
sentiments nor manners—France 
has therefore separated herself from 
them: her voice called for a libera- 
tor; the hopes which induced me to 
make the greatest sacrifices for her, 
have been deceived: I came; and 
from the spot where I first set my 
foot, the love of my people has 
borne me into the heart of my ca- 
pital.—The first wish of my heart 
1%, to repay so much affection by 
the maintenance of an honourable 
peace, The restoration of the im- 
= throne was necessary for the 
appiness of the French people. It 
is my sincerest desire to render it at 
the same time subservient to the 
maintenance of the repose of Eu. 
rope. Enough of glory has shone 
by turns on the colours of the vari- 
ous nations. The vicissitudes of 
fortune have oftcn enough occasion- 
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ed great reverses, followed by great 
suctess,—A more brilliant arena ig 
now open to sovereigns, and | am 
the first to descend into ir. After 
having presented to the world the 
spectacle of great battles, it will be 
more delightful to know no other 
rivalship in future, but that resul. 
ing from the advantages of peace, 
and no other struggle but the sacred 
one of felicity for our people, — 
France has been pleased to proclaim 
with candour this noble object of 
her unanimous wish. Jealous of her 
independence, the invariable prin. 
ciple of her policy will be the most 
rigid respect for the independence 
of other nations: u such then, asl 
trust they are, are the personal sep. 
timents of your majesty, peneral 
tranquillity is secured tor a lon 
time to come; and justice, seate 
on the confines of the various states 
will of herself be suihicient to guard 
the frontiers. NAPoctos, 
The treaty of Fontainbleau (says 
Bonaparte) has been violated by 
the allied powers, and by the hous 
of Bourbon, in what respects the 
emperor Napoleon and his tamily, 
and in what respects the interests 
and the rights of the French nation. 
He produces eight instances to sup 
port his accusation, of which the 
principal are the tollowing:—“!. 
The empress Maria Louisa and her 
son were to obtain passports, and 
an escort, to repair to the emperor; 
but far from performing thew pm 
mise, the husband and wife, father 
and son, were separated under pat 
ful circumstances, when Uie Armes 
mind has occasion to seek console 
tion and support in family and do 
mestic affections.—3. The dachies 
of Parma and Placentia were grve@ 
in full property to Mana Louisdy 
for herself, her son, and thei 
scendants. After a long raleee © 
put her in possession, the injasst 
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occ U 


ampleted by a complete Sp0- 
fation, under the illusory pretext of 


, without valuable pro- 


wstion, or sovereignty, and with- 
at ber consent.—4. Eugene, the 


son of Napoleon, was to 
uve obtained a suitable establish- 
ment outof France; but he has had 
sothing.—7. Napoleon was to have 
secewved two millions, and his fa- 
mily 2,500,000 francs per annum, 


The French 
gantly retuse 


i 


overnment has con- 
to discharge its en- 


ts; and Napoleon would 
ve soon been obliged to disband 
bis faithful guards for waut of the 
peans of paying them, had he not 
found an honourable resource in the 
conduct of some bankers and mer- 
chants of Genoa and Italy, who ad- 
vanced twelve millions, which they 
bad offered to him.”’ 

A decree, dated at Lyons so far 
back asthe 12th of March, but not 
published till April 11, grants an 
umaesty to all persons “implicated 
calling in foreigners in the year 
I8l4,” excepting thirteen persons, 
whose erry is sequestrated, who 
ae tobe brought to trial, and who, 
@ case of condemnation, are to 

the penalties of the criminal 
cade! The following are the names 
the thirteen proscribed individu. 
as—Lynch, mayor of Bourdeaux ; 
Vitrolles, apa Louis’s 


Commissioner in t 


1 southern pro- 


np and detained under arrest 
count Delaborde at Toulouse; 


» duc de Ragusa; Talley- 


rand, Prince de Benevento, now at 
ina; the abbé de Montesquiou, 


& la Roche 


Noailles, Sosth 


J 


Gul, Bourrien 


Bournonville, 


de D 


“ad duc 


acquelin, Alexis de 
ene de la Rochefou. 


ne, Bellart, count de 


comte de Jaucourt 
alberg. 


reviewed on the 9th 


twenty regiments of 


Cavalry, recently ar- 
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rived from Orleans and the left 
bank of the Loire. After the review 
the troops formed a circle around 
him; when he addressed them in 
a speech, containing the following 
passage:—“Soldiers! we do not 
wish to meddle in the affairs of other 
nations; and woe to those who would 
meddle in ours! They would find 
upon our frontiers the heroes of Ma- 
rengo, of Austerlitz, and of Jena— 
they would find there the whole peo- 
ple; and if they have 600,000 men, 
we have two millions.” 

Almost all the marshals have sub- 
mitted to Bonaparte.—Augereau 
has published an address, teeming 
with the most fulsome and disgust- 
ing praise of the very man ms 
about eleven months ago, he did not 
hesitate to call a coward, and un- 
worthy to reign over a brave peo- 
ple.——The perfidy of Ney was 
without candle On the news of 
Bonaparte’s landing, he said to the 
king:—“I believe I may promise 
your majesty that I will bring the 
scoundrel in an iron cage to Paris.” 
On which the king in dae Ney, 
who, affecting the utmost transport, 
and drawing his sword half way out 
of the scabbard, exclaimed, “ Your 
majesty may rely entirely on me: 
I will bring him, dead or alive.” 

GERMANY, 

It is stated from Vienna, that 40 
Frenchmen in disguise made an at- 
tempt in the night of the 19th ult. 
to carry into effect a plot for seizing 
the young Napoleon, and carryiag 
him off to France. A count Mon- 
tesquiou was at the head of the plot, 
and even a secretary of Talleyrand’s 
was in the number of the conspira- 
tors, It was ascertained, that re- 
lays of horses had been ordered from 
Vienna to the Rhine. | The arch- 
duchess Maria Louisa and her son 
were immediately removed from 


Schoenbrunne to the imperial pa- 
lace. 
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lace. While this stratagem argues 
a conviction on the mind of Bona- 

rte, that he could not secure his 
ab object by more direct and 
more certain means, the affair, es- 

tally in the arrangement which 
Followed it, evinces the most deci- 
ded hostility of the emperor of Aus- 
tia to the political designs of Bona- 


parte. 
AFRICA. 

There has been another revolu- 
tion at Tunis. The old bey, Sidi 
Ottomanus, was assassinated on the 
20th of January by his cousin, Sidi 
Mahmoud Flassen, who had long 
enjoyed his confidence and favour. 
The two sons of the unfortunate old 
bey, who were in the apartments 
of their wives at the moment of the 
Assassination of their father, fled, 
but were overtaken and dragged in- 
to the presence of Sidi Mahmoud, 
who instantly caused their heads to 
be struck off. He was then recog. 
nised as absolute chief of the regen- 
cy. Juscuf Roggia, his minister, 
commenced his functions with caus- 
ing Mariano Stikna, who enjoyed 
great favour under the old govern- 
ment, to be impaled, and the re- 
negado Mahmet to be strangled. 
The latter had formed a conspiracy 
against the new bey. 


It appears from “the report of 
the proceedings of earl Nelson’s 
trustees,” dated the [8th inst. that 
they have at length, by their agent, 
Mr. Lichfield, entered intoan agree- 
ment for the purchase of an estate, 
mansion-house, and park, at Stand- 

neh, Wilts, the property of the late 

. Dawkins, esq. comprising the 
manor of Standlynch, the extra-pa- 
rochial hamlet of that name, a large 
and respectable mansion-house and 
offices, nearly 1900 acres of land, 
of which about 1290 acres are free- 
hold, 515 copyhold of inheritance, 


eo os me - 
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(May, 
subject to certain small fines, and 
93 acres, a Sagres. for lives, with a 
fishery in the river Avon, and 4 
water corn-mill, and the right of 
inting the curate of Stand] 

he whole of the land-tax, with g 
very small exception, is redeemed. 
The price which the trustees have 
agreed to give for this estate, inclu. 
ding the timber, which is consider. 
able, is 93,450/.; and it has beep 
reported to them by their architect, 
who surveyed the buildings, that 
about 3000/. will be wanted for re. 
pairs. The trustees being aware 
that they could not be warranted in 
entering into an agreement for the 
payment of any purchase money 
beyond the amount of the grant of 
90,0007, thought it necessary, before 
they authorized their agent to enter 
into the negotiation, to require from 
earl Nelson, with whose approba- 
tion and concurrence the negotiation 
was entered upon, an undertaking 
that he would, in the hope that par. 
liament might think proper to make 
good the same, pay the excess of 
price beyond the sum of 87,0002; 
at portion of the estate equivalent im 
value being, in case no such grant 
shall be made, conveyed t» his lord- 
ship as his private property; by 
which arrangement, $000). would 
be set apart for the repairs, acculds 
ingy to the estimate. 


MAY. 


FRANCE, 
1.—Popular commotions in f 
vour of the king have taken place at 
Toulouse, at Montauban, at Bar- 
onne, and at Bourdeaux. At the 
latter place, several of the populace 
were killed by the soldiers, who 
were reduced to the necessity ¢ 
fending the barracks with art 
Even in Paris persons have 
taken up, while distributing pam 
phlets exciting toinsurrection 
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assination of Bonaparte. These 
of disaffection, with a 
want of zeal in the national guards, 
have induced the government to 
promote confederations in its favour 
inall the departments. At Paris, 
the inhabitants of the suburbs—the 
Faprbourg St. Antoine, and St. 
Marceau, have confederated to the 
gumber of 15,000 men, They pro- 
ceeded to the court of the Thuil- 
\eries, and were received by Bona- 

who promised them arms; 
adding, that while he went to the 
frontiers, he should be tranquil as to 
the capital, for they would defend 
it with the national guard. This 
awociation is believed to have for 
its object to overawe the latter, 
which is composed of respectable 
ciuzens. 

A long report from Fouche, the 
minister of police, gives official in- 
formation of the existence of astrong 
and general disposition in favour 
of the Bourbons; with all the or- 
ganized character of societies—cor- 
respondence, internal aud external, 
among the more systematic parti- 
fans; and the overt acts of pulling 
down the tri-colour flag, hoisting 
the white flag, and crying * Vive 
h Rei!” among those whose unme. 
thodized zeal and honest nature are 
less capable of disouise or restraint. 

report is couched in strong 
terms; and while it must alarm the 
and adherents of the govern- 
ment, it will serve to encourage the 
of the lawful monarch. Its 
Presentation was followed by a de- 
Cree reviving the coercive laws of 
revolutionary assemblies. 
Pes a arrival at Pa- 
tally noticed: he has had 
ieee @ heey with Napo- 
tioned { An alais Royal has been 

Be ‘vad is residence. 

.* Gecree for convoking the 
the electors of co eges 


in the Champ de Mai, which Bona- 
parte published on the 30th ult. he 
no longer affects to entertain hopes 
of peace, but distirictly mentions 
war as actually determined upon, 
The preamble stated, that accord- 
ing to his original intention of con- 
vening the electoral colleges in the 
Champ de Mai, a general commit- 
tee was to have been formed from 
them, after which a few months 
would have enabled him “to ac- 
complish the grand object of all his 
thoughts ;”—but that from the hos- 
tile dispositions of foreign powers, 
he considered war inevitable, and 
was obliged to prepare for it. It 
then goes on to say, that this state 
of things has forced him to call to- 
gether the electoral colleges for the 
purpose of electing deputies, with- 
out waiting till the people shall have 
accepted the new constitution. He 
therefore decrees, that the electoral 
colleges of the departments and ar- 
rondissements shall assemble within 
four days after the promulgation of 
this document in the chief towns of 
both, and proceed to the election of 
deputies to the chamber of represen- 
tatives. ‘These deputies are to pro- 
ceed to Paris; and the chamber will 
be convoked after the acceptance 
of the constitution has been pro- 
claimed, 

Carnot and Fouche have been 
chosen members of the legislative 
body. ‘They preferred this to being 
in the other house; as it is said, by 
being there, they can better main- 
tain their influence. 

It is announced, that the heights 
to the north of Paris, such as Mont- 
martre and Menil Montant, will be 
defended by works, and mounted 
with 600 cannon; while to the south- 
ward and westward, the inhabitants 
are told that the engineers think it 
practicable to inundate that part of 
the country. The possibility — 

C 
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the forces of the allies will penetrate 
into the heart of France is not con- 
cealed; but the danger they will 
encounter, frem the preparations 
making at every point, 1s imposing- 
ly dis oad in one of the articles of 
» 8 pe ate it is there said, that 
all the places upon the northern 
frontier, from Dunkirk to Charle- 
mont, are declared in a state of 
siege ; that they are armed and pro- 
visioned, and sluices prepared to in- 
undate the country on the first hos- 
tile movement that takes place; all 
the passes on the different frontiers 
and in the imterior are guarded; 
eight armies, or corps A yn nang 
tion, are formed; 400 battalions of 
national guards are organized; 500 
battalions of the regular army will 
in ten days be re-united in the 
camps; some parks of artillery, 
forming upwards of 150 batteries, 
are on the road to the armies; the 
levy en-masse is organizing in Al- 
sace, Lorraine, Tranche Comte, 
Burgundy, &c. and partisan and 
free corps are organizing; so that 
any attempts against the rights of 
the French nation will be frustrated, 
Madrid, May \0.—-On the 4th ult. 
there was communicated to the roy- 
al council, by order of his majesty, 
a treaty between the king and his 
august father, accompanied by a 
note.—— The treaty contains eight ar- 
ticles, by which his majesty Charles 
LV. renounces the crown of Spain 
in favour of his son Ferdinend VII, 
and his successors; on condition of 
being allowed twelve millions of re- 
als per annum, to be paid monthly, 
and in advance, instead of the eight 
millions previously allowed him. 
That having been a great length of 
time without any assistance, he has 
contracted debts to the amount of 
1,500,000 francs, which are to be 
acknowledged by his son, and to be 
deirayed within three years, The 
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queen mother, in case of SUrVivor. 
ship, to have oe millions of reals 
Po annum. e infant Francisce, 

rother of Ferdinand, to enjoy the 
same supend as has always been al. 
lowed to persons of his rank. His 
majesty Charles IV. stipulates, that 
he shall fix a abode in any 
or country he may think : 
[The note before entenal an 
that his majesty Ferdinand VII. had 
thought proper to put some limita. 
tion to the 5th article, by excepti 
from the places at which the aaa 
authors of his being shall fix their 
residence, all parts under the info. 
ence of Napoleon and Murat. To 
this exception Charles IV, ag; 
without hesitation.—Himself and 
the queen to be treated, during their 
lives, with all the respect due to their 
rank; and to continue in the enjoy. 
ment of their royal titles. } 

ITALY. 

12.—The Austrian declaration of 
war against the king of Naples, da 
ted Vienna, April 12, states, thats 
wise policy would have prescribed 
Murat to limit his future views 
the preservation of his kingdom, and 
to renounce every idea of conquest; 
that, instead of so doing, he formed 
extensive projects of future conquest 
and aggression, and in February 
last, demanded from Austriaa 
sage for an army through Italy into 
France; that, this demand being 
fused, Murat kept his answer back, 
and did net reveal his real designs 
until the 5th of March, when be 
learned the escape of Bonaparte 
from Elba. He then made it pow 
tively known, “ that he consid 
the cause of Napoleon as his ow®, 
and required from the pope 4 pa 
sage for troops through the Romas 
states. The pope protested nar 
this violation of his territory, 
Rome, and proceeded to Florence. 


On the Sth of April the Neapelt 
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tiaries at Vienna deliver- 


da noe full of assurances of the 
gost friendly sentiments of their 
master; butannouncing his intention 
tw give to his military forces a more 
ition, and that they 


extended post ;' 
sould therefore occupy the line of 
demarcation fixed for the Neapoli- 
ue army by the armistice of 1813. 
Meanwhile the Neapolitan army, 
without any further declaration, be- 
pan on the 80th of March hostili- 
tes against the Austrian posts in 
the legations. For these reasons 
his imperial majesty considers war 
ws begun between the two states. 
GERMANY. 

The treaty of alliance and con- 
cet transmitted from this country 
to Vienna has been returned from 
thence ratified; together with the 
aswer of the Austrian cabinet to 
the declaration added by our go- 
vemment tothe treaty. According 
tothis answer, all doubt of the iden- 
ttyof view between the allied pow- 
ro It is therein stated, 

interpretation given b 
Great Britain to the ath article is 
tatirely conformable to the princi- 
ples of Austria; that the emperor 
wfirmly resolved to employ all his 
efforts against Bonaparte’s usurpa. 
tens but that he hous not desire 
to impose any particular 
The anak ernment on France, 
lary treaty has also been 
} $0 that all the rumours 


encoded 
disagreement on that hea 
head of foundation, who 
& lately took place 
en Saxon troops at Lane, 
4 dao of the intended division 
the bn such as are natives of 
re Sarony ceded to Prussia, 
which as belong to the other part 
wile tothe king. These 
of one battalion of 
yj tnadier oy ard, and one 
"Fdent Senadiers of the line, 
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had for some time shown a turbue 
lent and disorderly spirit; and, on 
hearing of the order, resolved to 
disobey it. On the 2d they broke 
out into open mutiny, and even 
attempted to force their way into 
prince Blucher’s hotel; but were 
prevented by the Saxon officers and 
two Saxon sentinels on duty in the 
hotel. They retired after breaking 
the windows, and in the night pro- 
ceeded to Huy, according to a pre- 
vious order. The battalion refused 
to quit Liege till it was disbanded. 
On the 6th the following proclama- 
tion was published at Liege: 

BLUCHER’S PROCLAMATION TO 

THE SAXONS. 

“ Soldiers of the Saxon corps !— 
Terrible crimes have been commit- 
ted in your ranks, I had with con- 
fidence fixed my quarters among 
you, when I was attacked by a troop 
of assassins and rebels, who, refu- 
sing to obey théir officers, persisted 
for three days in a criminal mutiny. 
—Soldiers! you would be disho- 
noured’in the eyes of all oe 
your national honour would be for 
ever lost, if 1 did not render you the 
testimony that you have on this oc- 
casion expressed in a striking man- 
ner the indignation which was ex- 
cited in you by a licentious soldiery, 


.which, in seer | to obey its offi- 


cers, violated the first duty of a sol- 
dier, By the confidence you place 
in me, you have counted on the pos- 
session of the rights which honour 
and the laws of war give you. You 
have not deceived yourselves, The 
regiment of grenadiers has ceased 
to exist. The standard which it 
disgraced has been burnt, and the 
sword of justice has fallen on the 

ilty. 

“ Soldicrs ! continue to attend to 
the voice of your officers. Their 
duty is not only to lead you into bat- 


tle, but alsoto watch for the preser- 
vation 
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vation of your honour and your 
welfare. | cannot, therefore, better 
show you my approbation, or better 
save your character from disgrace, 
than by continuing to deliver to the 
severity of the laws the promoters 
of insubordination, and their ac- 
complices, if they should still dare, 

by their crimes, to tarnish your mi- 

litary glory. BLUCHER,” 

Another proclamation, issued by 
marshal Blucher five days subse- 
quently, is addressed to the Prus- 
sian soldiers: it contains the fol- 
lowin ssage : 

« Prussians Whatever disaf- 
fection may be shown by a part of 
the army which his majesty has 
done me the honour to place under 
my orders, I am confident that your 
fidelity will to the last remain un- 
shaken, and that you will set a no- 
ble example of attachment and obe- 
dience upon this and every other oc- 
casion. It is with extreme regret 
that I have been compelled to adopt 
measures of severity towards any 
part of the troops employed in the 
common cause. The crimes alrea- 
dy committed show how much may 
be accomplished by a few traitorous 
and disaffected individuals. 

Liege, May 11. = BLUCHER.” 

RUSSIA. 

The following is an extract from 
an edema proclamation pub- 
lished at St. Petersburg, on the 
25th of April, addressed to the 
Erench nation:— 

“ April 25. 

You entered my termtories un- 
provoked, with fire and sword; you 
plundered and destroyed wherever 
you came; po entered my capital, 
which you laid waste. I entered 
your territories, and took your capi- 
tal, but destroyed nothing. —A gain, 
unprovoked, you raise the sword, 
and destroy the peace of nations, 
1 will now envr your territories 
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once More, to conqticr 
wherever I meet wah Bare 
will utterly destroy you for your 
perfidy.” 

i eee STORM, 
most alarming storm 
place at Adlingawe, wee Coen 
on the 2d of May. A water-spout 
descended on the hill, and bure 
about a mile above it. The water 
poured in torrents, and rushing into 
the valley, formed a stream of 3 
feet wide. It took its way with ig. 
resistible force through the village, 
forced open the doors, and carned 
away the furniture of the habits. 
tions. A house and barn, torn from 
the garden-wall of the archbidlep 
of Canterbury, were overwhelmed. 
This deluge, accompanied by thun- 
der and lightning, continued for up. 
wards of two hours; and has let 
a lamentable swamp in the neigh 
bourhood. The damage oceasion- 
ed on the land over which the wa 
ters rushed, is incalculable. Forte. 
nately, however, no lives were lost. 

A dreadful catastrophe occur 
red at Heaton colliery, near New- 
castle, on the 3d. inst. by the break. 
ing in of a quantity of water from 
one of the old workings, to which 
the pitmen had unhappily appro 
mated too closely. By this calam- 
ty 80 men and 42 boys, it is feared, 
have perished! From a very faint 
gleam of hupe, an attempt was 
at an old pit, a little south-west from 
the other, with a view, if possible, 
to open a communication with the 
workings; but the sides of the pt 
fell in, and other difficulties presea™ 
ed themselves, precluding mu 
hope of any of the sufferers berg 
rescued alive, although no exerts 
were spared by the proprietors 
their agents. , 

15.—The last os remains 
of Bolingbroke Castle m 
shire, oh birth-place (in 1367) S 
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: IV. crumbled over 
- base last week, and came to 


a aa party, consisting of 16 
persons, were returning trom Sid- 


mouth to Orterton by water ; when, 
having sailed but a little distance, 
the hat of one of the men fell over- 
hoard, who, in hastily endeavouring 
to recover it, upset the boat, and 
thewhole were plunged into the sea. 
Three boats immediately went off 
to their assistance; but they could 
oaly succeed in taking up six per- 

who by medical aid were 
restored to health: the other ten 
(nige of them females) are totally 
lot: two of them were married in 
the morning, and with their com- 
pany had spent the day at Sidmouth, 

OLD BAILEY. 

On Tuesday, Elizabeth Fenning 
was indicted for administering a 
quantity of arsenic in some dump- 
lings, with intent to poison Mr. and 
Mrs. Turner and family. The case 
isasfollows, The servant was con- 
tinually pressing her mistress to let 
ber make some yeast dumplings, at 
which she pretended to be a famous 
hand. She had lived seven weeks 
ia the family of Mr. Turner, in 
Chancery-lane, and had received 
matice to quit for improper beha- 
vwur; but her mistress took com- 
pation on her, and suffered her to 
remain in the family. On the 21st of 

a the brewer left some yeast ; 
and instead of getting the dough 
baker's as usual, the pri- 

toner made it herself. Mr. and 
= sae the father of the 
“ined together. Mrs. T. ate 

very little of the yeast dumpling ; 
sm Was taken ill, before she 
nner, with a violent sick- 

test, Ke. and the pains continued 
pe the evening. ‘The other pers 
ate of the dumplings were 

afected in a sumilar manner, The 
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prisoner had got the poison out of a 
drawer: it was written upon “ are 
senic, deadly poison.” Medical 
men proved that poison had been 
put into the pan where the dum 
lings were mixed. —Guity—Death, 
[This young woman was executed 
upon extremely slight circumstan- 
tial evidence, without any sufh- 
cient motive being assigned why 
she should have perpetrated the 
deed. | 
LORD COCHRANE. 
STATEMENT OF MR. JONES. 

Lord Cochrane having employed 
all the means in his power to ereate 
a beliet in the public mind that he 
has been improperly treated during 
his confinement intmy custody, as 
marshal of the King’s Bench pri- 
son, I feel it a duty which I owe to 
myself, to give a full statement of 
the facts connected with my official 
conduct to his lordship, when the 
public will be qualified to determine 
whether he ought not to have en- 
tertained the most favourable, not 
to say the most grateful sentiments 
for my mode of acting on the occa- 
sion, instead of endeavouring to ime 
pute to me a severe exercise of my 
authority, by paragraphic state- 
ments in the public papers. 

Lord Cochrane had repeatedly 
acknowledged to his most intimate 
friends, that, previous to his escape, 
every thing had been done by my- 
self and my officers for his comfort- 
able accommodation. 1 shall there- 
fore confine myself to the circume- 
stances which took place subsequent 
to his being brought back to the 
King’s Bench from the House of 
Commons. At that time I thought 
it my duty to put him in a room 
called the strong room, being the 
only place of adequate security for 
such a prisoner, in such a peculiar 
situation, and openly making such 
declarations as he thought proper 

to 
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to address to me; for he had not 
heen many moments in the place to 
which my official duty had consign- 
ed him, when he, without the least 
reserve, informed me, that he could 
at his pleasure make his escape out 
of any prison, and that he had de. 
termined to leave the King’s Bench 
on the anniversary of the day when 
he effected his escape at Malta from 
a much stronger placethan the room 
which then inclosed him. 

If a humane and kind concern 
for this unfortunate nobleman had 
not softened the solicitude I natu- 
rally felt for my own security, I 
could have committed him, on my 
own warrant for the escape, to the 


New Gaol in Horsemonger-lane, | 


for the space of a month, and that 
wer is still within my jurisdiction. 
Fad I thought proper to exercise 
it, lord Cochrane would then have 
been confined in a solitary cell, with 
a stone floor, with the windows 
impenctrably barred, and without 
lass; nor would it have proved 
Ralf the size of the strong room in 
the King’s Bench, which had been 
so much complained of, and which 
has a boarded floor, and glazed 
lights. I had not recourse to this 
extremity, justifiable as it might 
have been; at the same time it im- 
periously became me, in the due 
execution of my duty, to use all pos- 
sible means to prevent lord Coch- 
rane from making a second escape ; 
and not having any other place of 
immediate security but the strong 
room, I informed him that he must 
be contented to remain there for a 
few days, till 1 could make the ne- 
cessary arrangements for his more 
comfortable accommodation. Nor 
was a moment lost in preparing and 
securing (in a temporary way) two 
very airy and commodious rooms 
above the lobby, at the entrance 
into the prison; but as they, after 
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all, might not be ultimately secure 
against any desperate resolutions of 
lord Cochrane to attempt another 
escape, l thought it right to use my 
endeavours towards obtaining q 
security from his lordship, or his 
friends, to indemnify me for the risk 
of that indulgence, for such, surely, 
it may be considered, which I anris 
ously wished to show him. With 
this view, [ sent him several verbal 
messages, declaratory of the terms 
1 proposed on the occasion; when 
he declined returning any satisfac. 
tory answer. But that there might 
not be any misunderstanding what. 
ever respecting those terms, which 
I offered in the hope of his compli. 
ance with them, I communicated 
my expectation in the following let. 
ter, viz :— 

** My lord,—being desirous of al- 
leviating your imprisonment as far 
as I am able, consistent with my 
own safety and the duty I owe to 
the public, I beg leave to inform 
your lordship, that I have prepared 
rooms for your better accommoda- 
tion above the lobby of the prison; 
but as those rooms are not fully s- 
cure against a prisoner who (like 
yourself) asserts a capacity of & 
caping at pleasure, I feel it incum- 
bent upon me to require, that you 
should lodge the fine of 1,000/. with 
which you are charged, in some 
proper hands, and enter into a bond 
with proper sureties (whom you will 
be anxious to protect) to ind 
me aguinst any other escape, U 
you are discharged by due cours 
of law. Upon having such fine 
lodged, and upon having such a 
bond, I shall teel myself ju 
in permitting you to occupy 
rooms, instead of confining you @ 
the strong room. 

«| pe. trae think it right to stb. 
mit this to your consideration; 


awaiting your ee 
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the subject, I am, my lord, your 


nost obedient servant, 
«Ww. Jones. 


«7» Lord Cochrane, (Se. King’s 
Bench, April 2d, 1815.” 

To this letter lord Cochrane did 
not think proper to return any 
enteen answer, I was, however, 
made to understand, that he had 
formed a fixed resolution to remain 
inthestrong room rather than com- 
gly with my propositions. I then 
endeavoured to prevail upon some 
of his near relations to join in gtv- 
ing security for him (baving on my 
teeased to insist on the lodg- 
meat of the 1,000/. fine): but this 
proposition was auswered by a per- 
emptory refusal. In the mean- 
time I had requested Messrs, Sau- 
marezand Dixon, two gentlemen 
of médical eminenee, to attend his 
urdship, with a view to receive their 
successive reports as to the progres- 
eve state of his health; and when 
Mr. Saumarez reported to me that 
ilopger continuance in the strong 
tom might be attended with dan- 
gerous Consequences to lord Coch- 
rant, L again tried to induce his 
inends and relations to give me any 
tadof undertaking against another 
‘cape; and on their refusal I deter- 
mmed myself to become his friend, 
and at my own risk to remove him 
me the apartments which have 
been already mentioned, and where 
lam conhdent he can have no just 
“aus Of complaint,x—These apart- 
ee, bing altogether sale 
. such a person as lord Coch. 
me, should he determine to risk 
escape, I niust look to the 

*S ot my country as my safe- 
fuard, in the hope that the terzors 
| will discourage him from 
font a repetition of his of- 
itp the prevent him from incur- 
rag th Penalties of another indict- 


! 
Raddition to that now hane- 
iJ, “s 
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ing over him, with which I feel it 
my duty to proceed and let the law 
take its course, however my ex- 
penses may be augmented, which 
have amounted to between three 
and four hundred pounds. 

Lord Cochrane in his address 
to his constituents has ventured to 
state—* ‘hat evety engine was set 
to work to tempt or to frighten him 
out of the country, and to allure 
him back to the custody of the mar- 
shal ; and thatassurances were given 
that the doors should be kept open 
at any hour of the night, and that 
he should be received with secrecy , 
courtesy, and indemnity.”’? The in- 
accuracy of this statement will ap- 
pear from attention to the follows 
ing facts :— 

I was no sooner informed that 
lord Cochrane had effected his es- 
capt, than I made every possible 
exertion to procure lits reecapturey 
and accordingly caused hand-bills 
to be very generally distributed, 
which contained the offer of a ree 
ward of 300 guineas for his appre- 
hension. ‘his step induced Mr. 
Basil Cochrane to visit me, and by 
that gentleman I was informed that 
he was in a state of communication 
with lord Cochrane, and expressed 
his belief that he should be able to 
prevail, dn him to return into pri- 
son. Nay, he gave me every reas 
son to suppose that his lordship 
would certainly, in the course of a 
night or two, return into custody. 
I made known to Mr. Basil Coch- 
rane my determination to remain in 
waiting for the purpose of receiving 
him, as I should not suffer him to 
be re-admitted within the walls of 
the prison without my seeing him. 
I accordingly sat up several nights, 
but he did not make his appearance. 
Mr. Basil Cochrane renewed his 
visit to me, and repeated the assu- 
rance that it was lord Cochrane's 
(D) intention 




















intention tosurrender himself; butas 
he was taking hisleaveof me, he par- 
ticularly asked ‘whether I should 
go on with the prosecution for the 
escape, if his lordship should sur- 
render himself?” When I told 
him in plain and positive terms, 
that whether he surrendered himself 
sor not, I should think it my bound- 
en duty to follow up the prose- 
cution, and to let the law take its 
course, whatever the event might 
be. On my making this declara- 
tion to Mr. Basil nti I very 
inly perceived that I must give 
sag Gaipesnetline of lord Coch- 
rane’s return to the prison in the 
manner which had been suggested, 
though I have every reason to be- 
lieve that his lordship was for seve- 
ral successive nights within a few 
yards of the King’s Bench wall, 
with a view of getting back into the 
prison, and thereby, as Mr. Basil 
Cochrane acknowledged, to create 
a hoax against me, by a declaration 
that he had never quitted it. Aware 
as I was of the probability of such 
an attempt, I ewer a sufficient 
number of watchmen both within 
and without the walls, to prevent 
such a scheme from being success- 
fully executed. 

This statement will, I trust, not 
only secure me from the accusation 
of having acted towards lord Coch- 
rane with any the least degree of 
rigour or severity, but, on the con- 
trary, will convince the publi¢ that 
he has been treated by me with that 
indulgence and humanity which 
have ever influenced my conduct 
during the twenty-four years I have 
possessed a very responsible, anxi- 
ous, aad difficult situation. 

Ww. Jonss, Marshal, 

King’s Bench, 9th May. 

LORD COCHRANE’S REPLY. 

In noticing the statement of the 

officiating marshal of this prison, 
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which appeared in the public 
of _ ee es am — 
to be as brief as possible. ; 
first charge, chart have i. - 
all the means in my power to create 
a belief that he has treated me im. 
properly during my confinement, 
and that I have imputed to hima 
severe exercise of his authority, by 
“‘ paragraphic statements in the pub. 
lic papers,” my answer is, that he 
is deceived, or that he attempts to 
deceive others. No paragraphi 
statement, or statement of any oF 
whatever, was ever inserted at my 
instigation, or with my — 
in any of the public journals, 
tive to the marshal, or his conduct; 
and I may add, that I never ocea- 
sioned the insertion of any anoay- 
mous article in a newspaper on any 
matter connected with my cas. 
Neither have I seen any comments 
in any of the public papers on the 
severity of the marshal towards me: 
but I have seen many slanderous 
paragraphs relative to myself; and 
also several paragraphs artfully 
worded, speaking of my confine. 
ment in the strong room in the w 
tense, long before the marshal 
performed his promise of delivering 
me from that improper and nonoas 
situation, : 
In my late address to my cons 
tuents, many of whom had bee 
deceived by uch last-mentioned p> 
ragraphs, I truly stated, that! had 
been detained in the strong roo@ 
more than three weeks, to the grea 
injury of my health, and was 
there detained, notwithst 
above-mentioned promise of 
part of the marshal, This was 
only complaint, and the only me 
dium of complaint, used by me * 
to the conduct of that indmde® 
who was too well kaown as a ™ 
strument, to be in danger oi 
than his due proportion of oon 
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tations, 


represen Since, 
- ye era more credit to 


weit for humanity and fair deal- 
ing than is strictly his due, I shall 
for the present leave his instrumen- 
out of the question, and treat 

with him as a principal. 
After having i ed me, as he 
admits, that 1 must be contented 
toremain in the strong room for a 
few days only, until he could make 
the necessary arrangements for my 
more comfortable accommodation, 
without a word of any conditions 
on which that accommodation was 
wo be afforded, I contend, that he 
certainly was not entitled to impose 
suchconditions afterwards. Itis no 
new thing for a prisoner to escape, 
ertobe re-taken: but to require of 
any prisoner a ~ with securities 
notto repeat such escape, was, I 
think, a proposition oc al prece- 
dent; and such as the marshal knew 
could not be complied with by me, 
without humiliation, and therefore 
could not be proposed by him with- 
outinsult, Besides, he had my as- 
surance, that if I were again to quit 
bis custody, (which I gave him no 
reason to believe I should attempt, 
aadwhich, as I observed, and be- 
itwas as easy for me to effect 

that room, as ‘rom any other 
pat of the prison,) I should pro- 
—", - to the House of 
$ and that where he found 

me before, he might find me again: 
had no other object in view, 

‘hat of expressing, by some 
act, the keen sense which 

me art of peculiar injustice ; 
# endeavouring to bring such 
before Proofs of that injustice 
se, as Were not in my 


deen hen I was heard in my 


= marshal states, that he sent 
. messages decla- 
“ery of his terms, and that he 
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renewed his propositions by letter, 
On. this I have to observe, that al- 
though I received several such mes- 
sages while the apartments which 
he had at first unconditionally pro- 
mised were in a state of prepara- 
tion; yet, when they were ready, 
which was within a week from my 
apprehension, I received no come 
munication from him till after an- 
other week had elapsed; that is to 
say, on Saturday the Ist of April he 
sent me a verbal. proposal; and on 
Sunday the 2d, the day before the 
meeting of parliament, he wrote me 
the letter which he has inserted in 
his statement.—But I am firmly 
persuaded that neither the message 
nor letter would have been sent, if 
the marshal had not apprehended 
that the subject was about to be 
mentioned in the House of Com- 
mons, Nor have I the least doubt 
that some member of that house 
was prepared with a copy of that 
letter to meet the occasion. 

The marshal’s declaration that 
he requested two medical gentle- 
men to attend me for the purpose 
of receiving their successive reports 
as to the progressive state of my 
health, is an acknowledgement, not 
only that he was conscious of the 
injurious effects of continued cons 
finement in such a place, but that 
he intended to adhere to his condi- 
tions to the last extremity. It is, in 
effect, an admission that he adopted 
the military practice of ascertaining, 
by surgical inspection, the extent to 
which torture may be inflicted with- 
out immediately endangering the 
life of the victim. 

He further admits, that it was 
not till Mr. Saumarez, the surgeon, 
had assured him that a longer con- 
tinuance in the strong room might 
be attended with dangerous conse- 
quences,—nor even then, until after 
he had made another desperate at- 
(D 2) tempt 
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tempt to enforce his conditions, that 
he “determined to become my 
friend,” as he familiarly expresses 
it, and to remove me to those apart- 
ments which I ought to have been 
permitted to occupy nearly a month 
before. 

The truth, however, is—that it 
was not till after the urgent certifi- 
cate which I received from Mr. 
Saumarez, as well’as that of my 
own physician, Dr. Buchan, point- 
ing out the absolute necessity of an 
immediate change of abode, had 
been transmitted to the honourable 
Mr. Bennet, chairman of the com- 
mittee of inquiry into the state of 
priscars, and by him laid before one 
of the secretaries of state; and une 
til Mr. Bennet and Mr. Lambton 
(member for the county of Dur- 
ham) had remonstrated with the 
marshal, that he “at his own risk 
determined to become my friend.” 

ir. Jones boastingly asserts, that 
if his humanity for an unfortunate 
nobleman had not lessened the soli- 
citude he naturally felt for his own 
security, he could, by virtue of his 
own warrant, have committed me 
to a solitary cell in Horsemonger- 
lane, for the space of a month; and 
he has not forgotten to add, that 
such power is still within his juris- 
diction. Mr. Jones, however, is not 
the only person in authority who has 
been taught, that vindictive punish- 
ments cannot be inflicted without 
exciting a degree of odium, which 
those who so “ naturally feel a soli- 
citude for their own security”? do 
not deem it prudent to encounter. 

Further, though a solitary cell in 
Horsemonger-lane may, as he says, 
be only half the size of the stron 
room, it could not, I seeuhinde 
have been more gloomy, damp, 
filthy, or injurious to health, than 
the last-mentioned dungeon. And 
since he could only have confined 





me in the former place for a month 
and did confine me in the latter for 
twenty-six days, I can scarcely cee 
that degree of difference which 
should entitle him to those « grate. 
ful sentiments for his mode of act. 
ing on the occasion” which he sub. 
mits to the public that it is my 
duty to entertain. 

The “ glazed lights” mentioned 
by Mr. Jones were not put up till 
after I had been thirty hours in the 
place; and I have always under 
stood that I was indebted for them 
to the good offices of Mr. Bennet 
and Mr. Lambton, who happened 
to be prosecuting their inquiry into 
the state of the prison at the time 
of my return. For this, and all 
other mercies of the said marshal, 
my gratitude is due to their friend- 
ship and sense of duty, and to his 
diead of their discoveries and pro- 
ceedings. 

It may further be observed, that 
if Mr. Jones had committed me to 
a solitary cell “ by his own warrant 
for the escape,” he could hardly 
have had the conscience to pers 
vere in persecuting me for that ¢ 
cape, which, notwithstanding his 
“humane and kind concern tor 4 
unfortunate nobleman,” he Cxprese 
es his inflexible determination to co. 

With respect to the expense G 
three or four hundred pounds, whic 
the marshal complains that he bas 
incurred on this occasion, he has! 
hope, the consolation of knowing 
that the fortunate nobleman whe 
does him the honour to share ® 
the emoluments of his office (¥# 
60,000/. annually wrung from 
bowels of misery) will 
contribute his proportion. =, 

Mr. Jones is not a little ro 
nent in his expression of a “20 
that the terrors of the so sen 
courage me fr.m a re | 
my offence.” I can hardly 
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myself to acknowledge the autho- 


rity of this person, notwithstanding 
the virtae of his “own warrant, 
to denominate any action of mine 
an offence against the laws, till it 
has been proved upon me as such, 
Still less can I admit the propriety 
or decency of his insinuation, that 
if Ehave once violated the laws, it 
is by fear ohly that 1 am to be pre- 
vented from violating them again. 
Mr. Jones, with all his authority, is 
noadequate judge of my actions, 
and wholly incompetent to come 
to any accurate decision as to the 
pature or value of the motives in 
which they originate. 

Part of a sentence contained in 
my late address, which Mr, Jones 
says is inaccurate, he has himself 
rendered so by his false and garbled 
quaation. He denies that any at- 
tempts were made to ‘smuggle me 
in again,’ if 1 may be allowed the 
etpression—and I am assured that 
they are the very words used by the 
oficiating marsha! himself, when 
expressing his solicitude for my im. 
mediate and secret return. He de- 
mes that assurances were given, as 
tated in my said address, that the 
doors should be kept open at any 
hour of the night, and that I should 
bereceived with secrecy, courtesy, 
andindemnity. 1 repeat, however, 
on the oo? of three persons, 

such assurances were piven, 
and that the marshal’s re of 

circumstances is essentially er- 
roneous, 

Bat the most flagitious misrepre- 
tentation contained in this unpro- 
= Statement of Mr. Jones, is 
ie that he has every rea- 

© Deheve that for several suc- 
a a I was within a few 
wal, oe King’s Bench prison 
aede a view of getting back 

Prison, and thereby to cre- 


#08 hoax against him, by a decla- 
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ration that I never quitted it !—1t is 
here necessary that I should tell 
Mr. Jones, that he is less indebted 
to the strength of his “ warrant,’ 
than to the weakness of his age and 
his aforesaid instrumentality, for 
the impunity of his slander. A re- 
port that my object was not such as 
I alleged—that it was not to ex- 
pose the injustice of my conviction 
of one fraud, but to perpetrate 
another, is precisely what my op- 
pressors would wish to be believed: 
but fortunately it can be proved to 
beunfounded. The marshal isaware 
that almost as soonas I had left the 
prison, and before he knewthat I had 
left it, I sent that lettertothe speaker 
of the House of Commons, which 
is inserted in my late address to my 
constituents. How then can he as- 
sert that he has every reason to be- 
lieve that the objectof my departure 
was to return secretly, tor the base 
and contemptible purpose of prac- 
tising a hoax upon him! Must I 
not have known that the letter to the 
speaker would have evidenced the 
folly and falsehood of my conduct, 
and exposed me to detection and 
contempt? The truth is, that so far 
from being for several successive 
nights within a few yards of the pri- 
son-wall, | was never so near them, 
within an hour after my departure, 
down to the moment of being ap- 
prehended in the House of Come 
mons, as I was when that appre- 
hension took place. As soon as L 
had written tothe speaker, I went 
into Hampshire, where | remained 
eleven days, and till within one day 
of my appearance in the House of 
Commons. During that period, [ 
was occupied in regulating my af- 
fairs in that county, and in pss, 
about the country, as was wel 
known to the people in the neigh, 
bourhood; none of whom were base 
enough to be seduced by a bribe to 
(D 3) deliver 
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deliver an injured man into the 
hands of his oppressors. 

In replying to such a statement as 
that of Mr. Jones, it is impossible 
not to call to mind the weboanded 
and mischievous report which was 
propagated at Bury St. Edmund’s 
during the assizes of last summer, 
when the marshal of the King’s 
Bench accompanied the lord chief 
justice through the circuit. For the 
particulars, I refer to the appendix 
(No. IV.) of my letter to lord El- 
lenborough. 

When the master of the Crown- 
office visited me last week, in his 
official capacity, for the purpose 
of inquiring whether I had any 
complaint to make, I immediately 
answered, “ None at all; I haveno 
complaint to make of the marshal, 
nor of any of the officers of the pri- 
son.”” This demonstrates the fal- 
sity of Mr. Jones’s assertion, that I 
have employed every means in my 

wer to create a belief that I have 
been improperly treated by him 
during my confinement in his cus- 
tody. Indeed, of Mr. Jones I 
have never entertained an angry 
thought, nor scarcely any thought 
at all. I have never considered 
him in any other light than as an 
imstrument (rather unwilling than 
otherwise) in the hands of others; 
and my quarrel is not with him, but 
with his superiors. 

Cocurane. 


King’s Bench, May 12, 1815. 


JUNE. 


COURT OF KING'S BENCH. 

THE KING U. GILBERT BURNET. 

7.—The defendant, who is an 
apothecary residing in Great Mary- 
le-bone- street, had been indicted for 
causing children whom he had in- 
oculated for the small-pox to be 
exposed improperly in she public 
streets and highways, to the ummi- 
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nent danger of communicating the 
infection to others of his Majesty's 
subjects. The defendant, it appear. 
ed, had suffered judgement to go by 
default, and was now brought up to 
receive the judgement of the court, 

Affidavits of Sarah Milburne and 
of Sarah Shute were put in and 
read. ‘They stated, that in June 
last they had children inoculated 
by the defendant, to whom 
were attracted by his public adver. 
tisement. ‘That during the progress 
of this disorder, they repeatedly ap. 
plied to the defendant to visit their 
children at home, which he refused 
to do, and, in consequence, their 
parents were obliged to take them 
through the street; «and that on 
their different visits they had seen 
numerous children there, and met 
them going to and returning from 
the defendant’s house with the dis- 
ease full out upon them. The child. 
ren of both deponents died. 

The affidavit of the defendant 
stated, that he had suffered judge 
ment to go by default in conse 
quence of the derangement of bis 
affairs, although he had a good 
defence to the action; that so far 
from advising persons to expose, he 
had uniformly cautioned all parties 
not to expose themselves while la 
bouring under the disease; that he 
was subject to a spitting of blood, 
and that imprisonment for any 
length of time would prove fatal 
to him. 

Mr. justice Le Blanc, in passing 
sentence, said, the court was not 
called on to give any opinion ast 
the merits of the different systems 
of inoculation. It had always bees 
illegal to inoculate in an 
tious way, as this defendant had 
done. To deter others from com 
mitting the like offence, the sen 
tence of the court was, that the 


fendant be committed to the ody 


eye 
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tedy of the marshal of that court 
for six calendar months. 

Perel , June5.—Extracts of 
Edward Cooke, esq. one 
of his. majesty’s under secretaries 

Rome, al Via della 

Linclose copies of military reports 
from col. Church, who re rere 
uader Nugent, to the inst. 

Stewart’s directions. On 
They last I went to Civita Vec- 
chia, with the view of aging + 

ing with lord Exmouth in his 
pe from Genoa to Naples. 

On Thursday evening his lord- 

} appeared in the offing, 
wa sail of the line, and I went 
on board, and put him in possession 
of all details ; upon which 1 he pro- 
ceeded forthwith to the Bay of Na- 
ples, wherehe must have arrived this 
morning.— The Berwick of 74 guns, 
capt. Bruce, came to — Vecchia 
on Saturday : finding that a French 
nd had gone into Gaeta, pro- 

with a view of carrying off the 
Bonaparte family, he proceeded by 
— a nar hd yon , in 
to blockade Gaeta.— ea- 

litan general arrived at Civita Vec- 
chiaon Wednesday from Palermo, 
which he left on the 8th: he reported 
tome that the king had left Palermo 
ely and that the British 
an troops were ready to 

embark, Letters had been sent from 
Nugent and lord Burghersh, 
Terracina and Ponza, to gen. 

Farlane, advising the debarkation 
to be as near Naples as possible. 

If lord Burghersh’s dispatches 

amived, your lordship will have 

bad d that the duc de Gallo 
eer two sail of the line, 
© Whole arsenal of Naples, by 
Treuaation, toca t. Campbell of the 
on his threatening to 

ree the city. The accounts 
sent will prove satisfacto- 
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rily to your lordship that the war is 
on the eve of being successfully ter- 
minated. The Neapolitan army 
does not support the cause of Murat, 
much less the people, who receive 
the allied troops as liberators, and 
are merely anxious for the restora- 
tion of their ancient and legitimate 
sovereign, being exasperated and dis- 
gusted with all the vexations, decep- 
tions, and perfidies of Murat. 
ARMY OF NAPLES» 
Head-quarters of gen. count Nugent, 
bivouack of Arce, May 15, 

My lord.— My last report, dated 
Rome, the 1 1th inst, stated the march 
of gen. count Nugent’s corps from 
Valmontone, in the Roman states, 
on Firentine, and towards the fron- 
tier of the kingdom of Naples. The 
enemy retiring before him, and only 
engaging in partial combat occa- 
sionally, has since that period been 
driven beyond the Garigliano, as 
far back as St. Germano, a distance 
of thirty miles from the frontier, fol- 
lowed by the advance guard, close 
to that town. On thel4th, marshal 
Murat having arrived in personat St. 
Germano, and theenemy being con- 
siderably reinforced, he advanced 
again from St. Germano, and drove 
back the advanced guard of this 
army : the same evening he attacked 
the out-posts at all points, and sur- 
rounded them with great supe» 
riority of numbers ; notwithstand- 
ing which, the gallantry of the 
troops was such, that every detached 
guard not only cut its way through 
the enemy, but broughtin anumber 
of prisoners, to the amount of three 
or tour hundred. ‘The attack of the 
out-posts was not followed up, as 
we had reason to expect, by a se- 
rious operation against our position 
at Ceprano on the Garigliano, in 
expectation of which the troops re- 
mained the greater part of the day 
in order of battle. On the 15th the 
(D 4) enemy 
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enemy began again to retire: his 
movement was then plainly ascer- 
tained to be a manceuvre to cover 
and facilitate the escape of marshal 
Murat to Capua, who arrived at St, 
Germano with only three or four 
officers and a few dragoons, and left 
it again in a couple of hours. 

Towards sun-set on the same day 
gen. Nugent resumed the offensive, 
notwithstanding the disparity of 
numbers, the enemy having near 
10,000 men: crossing the Gar- 
gliano on a bridge thrown over it 
to replace that burnt by the French 
general Manheis when he sacked 
and burnt the unfortunate town of 
Ceprano, he pursued his march on 
the road towards St. Germano, and 
bivonacked under the little town of 
Arce, whence this report is dated. 
Gen. Manheis has been joined by the 
minister atwar, Macdonald, and 
it is probable that their combined 
force will oceupy this nighta posi- 
tion on the Melta. I have the ho- 
nour, &c. C. Cuurcnu. 

Lieut.-gen. lord Stewart, 

G.C.B. Vienna. 
Head-quarters of gen. count Nugent, 
San Germano, May 17. 

My lord,— My last dispatch, dated 
from the bivouack of Arce, brought 
the details of the operations of gren, 
count Nugent's corps up to the date 
of the 15th instant. I have now the 
satisfaction to inform your lordship, 
that since that period aseries of bold 
and rapid movements on the part 
of that general have been crowned 
with the most complete success, and 
the enemy’s army opposed to him 
defeated and totally dispersed.—On 
the night of the 15th the advanced 

uard moved forward from the camp 
of Arce on the road towards St. Ger- 
mano, haying the enemy in front 
strongly posted on the banks of the 
Melfa: during the night, however, 
he returned to St. Germano, break. 
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ing down the bridge across that 1. 
ver. No time was lost in throwing a 
bridge over the Melfa, and » “en 
o*clock on the morning of the 16h 
it wascrossed by the infantry; theca. 
valry in the meantime havin 

it where it was fordable for horses, 
On the same day, before daylight, 
gen. Nugent advanced his whole 
corpsto the Melfa ; and having there 
received a reinforcement of hussars 
and chasseurs, he marched forward 
mn order of battleto attack theenemy 
at San Germano, where the united 
forces of Macdonald, Manheis, and 
Pignatelli had taken post. A small 
corps of advance had marched from 
Ponte Corvo to turn the enemy's let 
flank, and which had already gothe. 
hind his position; and the armed in- 
habitants of the village of Piede- 
monte, with a few soldiers, possessed 
themselves of the strong position of 
the convent of Monte Casino, upon 
the mountain which protects the 
right flank of San Germano: the 
army atthesame time advanced upoa 
the high road, preceded by the whole 
of the Tuscan cavalry and somesqn- 
drons of hussars. On the approaca 
of the troops the enemy declined the 
combat, and hastily abandoned bu 
position, leaving behind him many 
prisoners and deserters, and fell back 
to the village of Mignano, nine 
miles distant from this place: Si 
Germano was in consequence @ 
mediately occupied by the allied 
troops.—The taking of San Ger 
mano was butthe preladeto a move 
ment which terminated gloriously 
for this army, in the total annihilates 
of the enemy’s corps opposed to® 
In the position of Mignano, where 
his whole force-was again un! in 
was attacked at midnight by the 
vanced guard, commanded by baron 
d’Aspre, with about seven oF eget 
hundred men: the darkness of 
hour preventing him trom ae 
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ing the strength of the pape 
corps 5 the enemy's troops, a ter a 
jew discharges of musketry, were 
totally routed, saving only his ca- 
valry and artillery. In this attack, 

arly successful, and highly 

: tobaron d’Aspre and the 
troops under his orders, above 1000 
prisoners have been made, a quan- 
uty of arms and military equipments 
teken, and the whole of the enemy’s 
infantrydispersed. Deseriersin com- 
panies ot hundreds have come in, 
and are hourly joining this camp. 
This brilliant atiair has concluded 
the operations of count Nugent in 
this quarter, in which he has destroy- 
ed the army called the army of the 
Interior, with a force originally very 
inferior to that of the enemy.-—~ 
During the last ten days the ‘Neapo- 
ltan army has lost at least from six 
to seven thousand men; and the 
whole number of this army (allu- 
ding solely to the army opposed to 
gen. Nugent), escaped from the ge- 

overthrow, cannot amount to 
morethan 700 men. In the course 
of this general’s movements, com- 
mencing at Pistoia, he has at diffe- 
rent periods defeated the enemiy’s ge- 

ageenensManbeic Livron, 

ald, andthe two Pignatellis 
besides others ; and not sade pre. 
sence of marshal Murat himself at 
San Germano on the 15th could 
Prevent the destruction of his army, 
~ sereqpently the ruin of his au- 

! y. 

L have, &e. C. Cuurcu. 

Head-guarters, Biveuack of Caja- 

nicl, near Caivi, May 18. 

Y 4ord—-I had the honour to 
transmit to your lordship a report, 
rooster gary § with details of the 
thedsfeat of St. Ger mano, and of 

ve now oe tt th gt ae 
of whole A Cport the junction 

ustrian force under 


Command of gen, baron Bianchi 
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at this camp. Cajaniello being the 
angle of the junction of the high 
roads leading trom Rome, Aquila, 
and Pescara, to Capua and Naples, 
the different divisions commanded 
by the generals Nugent, Mohr, Niep- 
perg, and D’Eckart, form for the 
moment but one corps, theadvanced 
guard of which under gen. Stah- 
remberg is at Calvi. ‘The shattered 
and wretched remains of the enemy’s 
army, which litthe more than a 
month ago marshal Murat publish- 
ed to the world as consisting of 
$0,000 combatants, is now reduced 
toa corps perhaps not amounting 
to 8000 effective men, including the 
detachments of invalids, gendar- 
merie, civic guards,&c. drawn from 
Naples and the provinces : with this 
force broken in spirit, the majority 
of which detest the cause of the 
usurper, it appears that marhal Mus 
rat will take post in and about 
Capua, until finally overwhelmed 
by_the superb and victorious army 
which will now surround him in 
every direction. Having but this 
moment reached the general head- 
quarters with gen. Nugent’s corps, 
I cannot yet state which of the Aus- 
trian corps will march on Naples by 
Caijagga and Caserta, nor which will 
blockade the enemy's position of Ca- 
pua, and in the present state of affairs 
it seems immaterial; the great object 
now being to save the capital from 
any rising of the populace, and the 
consequences that might follow an 
event so much dreaded by all classes 
of the inhabitants, ‘The organization 
of the Neapolitan volunteers has 
gone on amazingly well; and it is 
even probable that a detachment of 
them may be sent to pass the Vol- 
turno at its mouth, and push on to 
Naples by the road of Pozzuoli; 
in that case, I believe I shall be in- 
trusted with this operation. Iam 
very happy to state, that although 
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the whole of the country through 
. which we have passed has risen in 
arms against the usurper’s forces, no 
act ofexcessor disorderhas been com- 
mitted by the armed inhabitants, who 
have on no occasion been allowed to 
act in independent bodies under the 
denomination of Massa; on the con- 
trary, they have been obliged to act 
according to military discipline, and 
under the direction of regular offi- 
cers.—I have, &c. C. Cuurcn. 
Lieut-gen- ld. Stewart, G.C.B. &c. 
Foreign-office, June 7.—Copy and 
extract of dispatches from lord Bur- 
ghersh, his majesty’s envoy extra- 
ordinary and minister plenipoten- 
tiary to the court of Florence. 
Rome, May 16, 1815. 
Mylord,—I have received a letter 
from capt. Campbell, of the Tre- 
mendous, dated Naples the 13th 
inst., in which he states, that in eon- 
sequence of the arrangements made 
with me at Florence, and transmitted 
to your lordship in a former di- 
spatch, he had proceeded off the 
Bay of Naples. He stated, on his 
arrival there, to the Neapolitan go- 
vernment, that unless the ships of war 
were surrendered to him, he would 
bombard the town. A French fri- 
grate appearing at that moment, capt. 
Campbell proceeded towards her, 
and followed her into Gaeta. He re- 
turned on the 11th with his squadron 
consisting of his own ship the Tre- 
mendous, the Alcmene Figate, and 
the Partridge sloop of war. By a let- 
ter from the duke de Gallo, he was 
requested not to proceed against the 
town; princeCariati was sent by ma- 
dame Murat to negotiate for the sur- 
render of the ships, and capt. Camp- 
bell dictated the followng terms, 
which were agreed to: Ist ships 
of the line in the bay to be given up. 
2d. The arsenal of Naples to be deli. 
vered over, and commissioners ap- 
pointed to take an inventory of its 
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actual state. $d. The ship of the }; 
on the stocks,with all the — 
for its completion, to be also given 
up and ied. These 

P anny ures 
tobe at the joint dispositionof Bo- 
vernment of England and of Ferdj. 
nand the Fourth of Naples, Inreturn 
capt. Campbell engaged not to act 
against the town of Naples. —Cape 
Campbell wasin possession of thetwo 
ships of the line when he wrote to me 
at eight p. m. on the 1th; they were 
toproceed thenextday to Palermo or 
Malta.—I beg to congratulate your 
lordship on this success; it reflects 
thehighest credit oncapt. Campbell, 
by whose energy and activity it has 
been obtained. The feeling of the ins 
habitants of Naples is excellent; a 
riot in the town against the govern. 
ment had been feared, but since the 
arrival of the British squadron order 
had been established. 
Extract of a dispatch from lord 
Burghersh to viscount 
seats dated Teano, May 21: 

I have the honour of congratu 
lating your lordship on the termina 
tion of the war with the government 
of Naples, closed by the military 
convention I herewith transmit, by 
which the kingdom, its fortresses, 
arsenals, military force and resources 
are, almost without exception, suf 
rendered to the allies, to be returned 
3 the lawful sovereign of the coum 
try, Ferdinand the Fourth.—After 
the successes obtained by gen. Nu 
gent, and stated in my lave Tiapatch 
gen. Bianchi received on the 18h 
a message from the duke de Gallo, 
requesting an interview, to commu 
nicate to him propositions he was 
charged with from marshal Murat 
A meeting for the next day was 4> 
pointed : on the part of Englan 
gen. Bianchi requested me to attend 
it, and in the absence of the 
commanders in chief, both by #4 
and land, 1 consented. I met ter 
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ke de Gallo with gen. 
ag the morning of the 19th. 
The conversation W ich ensued 
gith that minister led to no other 
sesalt than in having given the allies 
a ity of stating to him the 
wands on wbich alone they would 
ee to arrest their military move- 
ments, Having stated that he had 
oo authority to treat on any basis of 
thenature so announced to him, the 
duke de Gallo returned to Naples, 
having received, however, an assUe 
rance, that any propositions gen. 
Carrascosa might wish to make, 
should in the course of the ert 
day be received.—The meeting wit 
Carrascosa took place this morn- 
ing. Gen, Nieppers: on the part of 
Austria; gen. olleta, on that of 
Naples; and myself, in the absence 
of the British commanders in chief, 
ated the military convention. 
On the part of Naples, propositions 
were at first made totally inad- 
missible ; on our part, the abdication 
of marshal Murat was insisted upon. 
Gen. Colleta wished to secure for 
that person a safe retreat to France ; 
bat finding that such was totally 
impossible, and having declared that 
hehad no authority from marshal 
Marat to treat with regard to him, 
the convention, such as your lord- 
chip Will receive it, was agreed to, 
It is impossible to conclude this 
dispatch without calling your lord- 
Ps attention to the manner in 
which the campaign now terminated 
nas been carried on by gen. Bianchi. 
activity with which he has 
om operations is almost 
xample. ‘The constant suc- 
aan have attended his arms 
his ie mene = 
€ to re-establish the 
; tyof the legitimate sovereign, 
misfortunes to the 
leary Y attendant on protracted mi- 
perations, With regard to 
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marshal Murat, he is stated to be in 
Naples ; gen. Bianchi has declared 
that he must consent to go to the 
Austrian hereditary states, where his 
future situation will be fixed: no an- 
swer has been received from him, 
[The military convention follows 
here: it consists of 13 articles. 
The first declares an armistice be- 
tween the allied and the Neapolitan 
troops in the kingdom of Naples. 
The second declares, that all for- 
tified places, sea-ports, and arsenals, 
shall be surrendered to the allied 
wers, in order to be made over to 
erdinand the Fourth, with the ex- 
ception of Gaeta, Pescara, and An- 
cona, which although blockaded by 
the allied forces, not being in the line 
of the operations of the army under 
the general in chief Carrascosa, he 
declares himself unable to decide 
upon their fate, as the officers com- 
manding them are not under his or- 
ders.—The third article fixes the 
following periods for the surrender 
of the fortresses, and the march of 
the Austrian army upon Naples ; 
Capua to be given upon May 2], 
on which day the Austrian armv 
will take its position on the canal 
de Reggi Lagni: on May 22, the 
Austrian army willoccupya position 
on the line of Averse, Fragola, Me- 
leto, and Juliano. The Neapolitan 
troops will march on that day upon 
Salerno, which place they will reach 
intwo days, and concentrate their 
quarters in the town and its envi- 
rons, in order to wait the decision of 
their future destiny. On May 23, the 
allied army will take possession of 
the city, citadel, and all the forts of 
Naples. The convention is signed 
on one part by gen. Carrascosa and 
Colleta ; and cn that of the allies by 
count Niepperg, gen. Bianchi, and 
lord Burghersh.] 
Forcign-office, June 13.—-Dispatch 
received from lord Burghersh, his 
majesty 
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majesty’s envoy extraordinary and 
minister plenipotentiary at the court 
of ‘Tuscany. 
Naples, ATay 23. 

My lord,—Prince Leopold of Si- 
cily, greeted by the general applause 
of the people, made his entry ifto 
this city, at the head of the Austrian 
troops, on the 22d, The passage 
of that prince through his father’s 
states to the capital hasbeen most gra- 
tifying. The inhabitants from con- 
siderable distances flocked to meet 
him, and, having reassumed the na- 
tional cockade, Ceomghe him proofs 
of their attachment to his family, 
and their detestation df the rule they 
were escaped from, imposed upon 
them by conquest and maintained 
by force. By the convention trans- 
mitted to your lordship im my last 
dispatch, the allied arms were to 
have been placed in possession of 
Naplesonthisday. The popularieel- 
ing bad, however, so strongly mani- 
fested itself against the then existing 
government on the 20th and 2st, 
that marshal Murat left the town in 
disguise, and his wife sought the se- 
curity which had been assured her, 
on board a British mav of war.— 
Gen. Carrascosa s nt togen. Bianchi, 
requesting he would prevent the mis- 
fortunes with which the town was 
menace, by entering itimmediately ; 
and madame Murat, by the same re- 
quest to adm. lord Exmouth, pre- 
vailed upon him to land a body of 
500 marines to maintain tranquillity. 
Marshal Muratappears to have been 
fully aware of the little support his 
usurped dominion, when menaced, 
would receive, either from the army 
or the inhabitants of this kingdom; 
his children were already placed at 
Gaeta.—Gen. Bianchi sent forward 
his cavalry, under count Niepperg, 
on the evening of the 2lst. It oc- 
cupied this city during the night, 
ang preserved it from disorder. — 
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Prince Leopold has requested all 
the authorities of the kingdom, the 
ministers of state, and the officers of 
the army; to remain at their post, to 
await the orders of the king.—Adm, 
Penrose sailed from hence to Meas 
zo, to bring his majesty to his ca. 
pital, In a few days his Majesty's 
arrival may be expected.—Lord Ey. 
mouth arrived in the bay of Naples 
on the 20th. The expedition from 
Sicily arrived this morning.—Ma. 
dame Murat will sail tomorrow og 
board his majesty’s ship Tremendous 
towards Gaeta, to receive her chil. 
dren on board, and will then proceed 
to Trieste.—No disturbances of any 
serious nature haven taken place. 
The enmity against such as ar 
supposed, from their employments, 
to have been attached to the late 
government, is great; but the acti. 
vity with which gen. Bianchi has car 
ried assistance to the points where 
it might be required, has retained 
the country quiet.—IL have, &e. 
SURGHERSM 
Last Sunday  se’nnight, five 
young women and six young men, 
amongst whom were two sailots, 
went on a cruise of pleasure, a 
Hayle, in a boat with sails, with 
out oars. ‘The sailor who bad 
the management being intoxicated, 
imprudently ventured outse the 
harbour, on the ebb tide, in a most 
dangerous situation, being almot 
half a mile eastward of the bar, 
In endeavouring to return agaia® 
wind and tide, which was mmprat- 
ticable, the boat was upset, and 
whole party was plunged into the 
water, One young man! 
a place in the boat, which soos 
righted, and drifted far to the east. 
Captain Dodd, of the rene 4 
age vessel, was very [0 
iaiée the mouth of the harbost 
at the time in his boat, and 
directly steered to the spol oslt 
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every exertion to rescue these 
victims of imprudence from a 
yes he succeeded in sav- 
watery graves * 
of the girls, and one of the 
pee The others were taken up 
files. ‘The bodies were carried 
to a neighbouring public-house, 
and every effort was made to re- 
gore animation, but without’suc- 
ces. By the above melancholy 
event, eight persons, four young 
women and four young men, lost 
their lives; three of the former were 
sisters. 

§—A melancholy accident, by 
the firing or blasting of a coal-pit 
belonging to Messrs. Nesham and 
Co, inthe vicinity of Newbottle, co. 
Durham, took place the 2d inst. 
when upwards of 70 persons lost 
Uwir lives, This disastrous event 
wasoccasioned by means of foul air. 
For seme time no person could be 
found hardy enough to descend into 
the pit, to save any persons who 
mish stilremain alive. Atlength, 
Thomas Robson, of the village of 
Houghten-le-spring, volunteered 
bis services, and actually got up six 
of the sufferers, who were still alive, 
but with very small hopes of their 
ultimate recovery, 

12.—The curiosity of antiquaries 
bas been very much excited bv the 
discovery of many Roman remains, 
leely turaed up by the labourers 
employed in erecting a malt-house 
onthe premises of Messrs, Sains- 
bery and Acres, in Walcot-street, 
Bath, They consist of fragments of 

aman British pottery ; ot various 
“eripuions of differently-coloured 
i of domestic and culi- 
me ee " are utensils 3 to gether 
or little _—,* a tntinnabuiam, 
seed ws . a Koman libra, or 
mieh. * : some Roman nails, 

8 ge Fi rtunately for 
Sot such vestiges of 
Mguity, they have beca 
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collected together by Mr. John 
Cranch, of Queen-street, who, with 
an activity and perseverance highly 
meritorious, attended the labourers 
during the progress of their exca- 
vations, secured most of the articles 
worthy preservation; and has since 
assorted and arranged them with 
much judgement and discrimma- 
tion, for the inspection of the curious. 
There can be little doubt, from the 
character of these remains (all of 
which relate to household ornament 
or convenience), from the founda. 
tions of walls which have exhibited 
themselves, and the traces of atessel- 
lated pavement discovered on the 
spot, that a Roman villa once co- 
vered the site of the intended malt- 
house; a residence (as may be ia 
ferred from the beauty of the frag- 
ment) characterized by the refine- 
ments of luxury, and the elegancies 
oftaste. The patterns, figures, and 
decorations, on the specimens of 
finer pottery (usually denominated 
Samian, but probably the produc 
tion of a British manufactory) dis- 
play rich invention, exquisite grace, 
just design, and strong expression; 
and prove that the arts in Britaia 
must have been in a high state of 
culture at the time when these dif- 
ferent articles were formed,——Mr. 
Cranch’s collection is, upon the 
whole, exceedingly interesting, and 
weil deserves to be deposited in tha 
repertory of Bath antiquities, which 
the corporation of Bath, with equal 
liberality and good sense, have estu- 
blished, for the preservation of these 
memorials of its ancient splendour; 
and for the gratnication of a laud- 
able and im pi ovine cur losity AMON 
its modern visitors and present ia- 
habitants. 


FRANCE AND BRABANT, 


15.—Hostilities between the al- 
lied powers and the Fiench have at 
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length commenced, under auspices 
so favourable to the former, as to 
justify a conjecture that the contest 
cannot be of long duration. The 
duke of Wellington, for the first 
time opposed personally in combat 
against Bonaparte, has totally de- 
feated that great captain in a most 
sanguinary action near Waterloo; 
acquiring thus the only laurel- 
wreath wanting to his fame, and 
covering the British arms with im- 
mortal glory.—But we must com- 
mence with a retrospect. 

Qn the 7th inst. Bonaparte went 
in state to the palace of represen- 
tatives, to open the session of the 
chambers. ‘The oath of fidelity to 
the emperor and the constitution 
having been taken, the emperor un- 
covered himself a moment—after- 
wards covered himself, and said: 

«Gentlemen of the chamber of 
peers, and gentlemen of the cham- 
ber of representatives! —Within the 
last three months, existing circum- 
stances, and the confidence of the 
nation, have again invested me with 
unlimited authority. The present 
day will behold the fufilment of the 
wish dearest to my heart. I am 
now joing to commence a constitu- 
tional monarchy.—Mortals are too 
weak to insure future events; it is 
solely the legal institutions which 
determine the destinies of nations. 
Monarchy is necessary to France to 
guaranty the liberty, the mdepend- 
ence, and the rights of the people. 
* —Our constitution and laws have 
been scattered; one of our most im- 
ar oa occupations will be, to col- 
ect them into a solid body, and to 
bring the whole within the reach of 
every mind, This work will re- 
commend the present age to the 

ratitude of future generations. 
t is my wish that France should 
enjoy all possible liberty; I say pos- 
sible, because anarchy always re- 
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solves itself into an absolute govern. 


ment. <A formidable coalition of 
kings threatens our independence; 
their armies are approachin our 
frontiers. —The frigate La 0. 
mene has been attacked and captured 
in the Mediterranean, after a SAN ie 
nary action with an English ship of 
74 guns. Blood has been shed ig 
time of peace !—Our enemies reck. 
on On our internal divisions, They 
excite and foment a civil war. As 
semblages have been formed, and 
communications are carried on with 
Ghent, in the same manner as with 
Coblentz in 1792. Legislative 
measures are, therefore, become i» 
dispensably necessary ; and I place 
my confidence, without reserve, in 
your patriotism, your wisdom, and 
your attachment to my person— 
‘The liberty of the press is inherent 
im our present constitnhtion; nercan 
any change bé made in it, without 
altering our whole political system; 
but it must be subject to legal re 
strictions, more especially im the 
present state of the nation. I there 
fore recommend this importantmat 
ter to your serious consideration 
My ministers will inform you of 
the situation of our affairs. 
finances would be in a satisfactory 
state, except from the increase 
expense which the present circum 
stances render necessary; yet We 
might face every = if the re 
ceipts contained in the budget wert 
all realizable within the year. It 
is to the means of arriving at this 
result that my minister of 
will direct your attention. Its 
possible that the first duty of = 
may soon call me to fight for 
country. The army and — 
will do our duty. You peers # 
representatives, give to the 
an example of confidence, 
and patriotism; and, like 
man senate, swear to 
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survive the dishonour and en- 
aoe of france.—The sacred 
cause of the country shall triumph.” 
This discourse was followed by 
ond acclamations and cries of 
«Piee PEmpereur! Vive la Patrie f 
Vela Nation’? Inthe sitting of 
the house of representatives the 
pest day (8th) Messrs. Dumolard, 
and Carnot, were elected 
geretaries, M. Lepelletier pro- 
posed, that as the title of Louis 
Dairé was given to Louis XVIII. 
that of “Sawveur de la Patrie’’ 
(saviour of the country ) should be 
wen to Napoleon. He was three 
mes interrupted by calls for the 
order of the day; and the president 
was compelled to tell him that he 
oaght to obey them. Even M. 
Garnier, another adulator, who said 
that the emperor was “ become the 
man of liberty, the man of the na- 
tion.” could not obtdin an order for 
ing in the procés verbal, that 
the proceedings of the 6th instant 
(when the oath of fidelity to the 
emperor was voted) had been un- 
aumous. The president objected 
to it, and three members rose to 
oppose it; though _— had been 
© tic in his servility as 
w declare, thet there could ¥4 no 
upon the subject, for the pro- 
ceedings of that day had been “an 
of consciences !”” 
NEW FRENCH CONSTITUTION AC- 
_ CEPTED, 
‘none a have described 
y of the assembly of the 
a de Mai, which mat om the 
in buildings prepared in 
te Champ de Mars. “Never did 
ohthe | more national,’’ says one 
journals, “or a spectacle at 
2 $0 solemn and touching, at- 
attention of the French 
very thing that could 
and elevate the soul—the 
M8 Ot religion=-the compact of 
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a great people with their sovereign 
——-lrance, represented by the select 
of her citizens, agriculturists, mer- 
chants, magistrates, and warriors, 
collected around the throne—allex- 
cited the most ardent enthusiasm of 
which the most memorable epochs 
have left us the recollection.” —Yet 
this is abont the tenth constitution 
which has been presented and ac- 
cepted in a similar manner. The 
throne appears to have been erected 
in the centre of a semicircular in- 
closure, two thirds of which formed, 
on the right and left, grand amphi- 
theatres, in which 15,000 persons 
were seated. Bonaparte havin 
taken his seat, mass was celebrat 
by the archbishop of Tours, cardi- 
nal Bayanne, and fourother bishops. 
A deputation of 500 members of 
the electoral colleges then advanced 
to the foot of the throne, and 
were presented by the arch-chan- 
cellor, M. Duboys d’Angers (one 
of the members, and representative 
of the department of the Maine and 
Loire,) then pronouneed the fol- 
lowing address in the name of the 
French people: 

“Sire, the French people had 
decreed the crown to you; you de- 
posed it without their consent; its 
suffrages have just imposed upon 
you the duty of resuming it, Anew 
contract is formed between the na- 
tion and your majesty. Collected 
from ail pvints of the empire around 
the tables of the law on which we 
are about to inscribe the wish of the 
people—in this wish, which is the 
only legitimate source of power, it 
is impossible for us not to utter the 
voice of France, of which we are 
the immediate organs; not to say, 
in the presence of Europe, to the 
august chief of the nation, what it 
expects from him, and what he is 
to expect from it. What is the ob- 
ject of the league of allied kings, 

with 
















with that warlike preparation by 
which they alarm Europe and afflict 
humanity? By what act, what 
violation, have we provoked their 
vengeance, or given cause for their 
aggression? Have we, since peace 
was concluded, endeavoured to give 
them laws? We merely wish to 
make and to follow those which are 
adapted to our manners. We will 
not have the’ chief whom our ene- 
_mies would give us; and we will 
have him whom they wish us not 
to have. ‘They dare to proscribe 
you personally; you, sire, who so 
often master of their capitals gene- 
rously consolidated their tottering 
thrones. This hatred of our ene- 
mies adds to our love for you. 
Were they to proscribe the most 
obscure of our citizens, it would be 
cur duty to detend him with the 
sameenergy. Hewould be, like you, 
under the egis of French law and 
Krench power. ‘They menace us 
with invasion! And yet contracted 
within frontiers which nature has 
not imposed upon us, and which, 
long before your reign, victory and 
even peace had extended, we have 
not, from respect to treaties which 
you had not signed, but which you 
had oilered to observe, sought to 
pass that narrow boundary. Do 
they ask for guarantees? They 
have Uiem all, im our insututions, 
and ia the will of the French people 
} eneciol th united tO yours. Do 
they not dread to remiad us of a 
state of things lately so different, 
but which may still be re-produced? 
it would not be the first time that 
we have conquered all Europe arm- 
ed against us. Because France 
wishes to be France, must she be 
degraded, torn, dismembered; and 
must the fate of Poland be reserved 
torus? [tis in vain to conceal in- 
sitions designs under the sole pre- 
tence of separating you from us, in 
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order to give us masters with whom 
we have nothing in common, Their 
presence destroyed all the illusions 
attached totheir name. ‘They could 
not believe our oaths, neither could 
we their promises. Tithes, feuds} 
rights, privileges, every thing that 
Was odious to us, were too evidently 
the fond objects of their thoughts, 
when one of them, to console the 
impatience cf the present, assured 
his confidants, that ‘he would an 
swer to them for the future. Every 
thing shall be attempted, every 
thing executed, to repel sO 1¢NOM 
nious a voke. We declare it tone 
tions: may their chiefs hear us! 
If they accept your offers of peace, 
the French people will look to your 
vigorous, liberal, and paternal ad 
ministration for grounds of conso 
lation for the sacrifices made to obd- 
tain peace; but, if we are lett no 
choice- between war and disgrace, 
the whole country will rise for war 
‘The nation is prepared to relieve 
you from the too moderate offers 
you have perhaps made in order to 
save Europe from a new convulsws. 
Every Frenchman isa soldier: vie 
tory will follow your eagles; and 
our enemies, who rely on our div 
sions, will soon regret having pr 
voked us,” 

At the conclusion of this addres 
the whole Champ de Mars resoune- 
ed with cties of “ Vive la Natio! 
Vive lL’ Empereur P? At this momest 
the arch-chancellor proclaimed, that 
the additional act to the constitaae 
of the empire had been accepted a 
most unanimously, the number ¢ 
negative votes being 4,206. The 
herald then declared, in the pare 
of the emperor, that the act ™® 
accepted by the Trenci a oo 
Bonaparte then, seating humse te 
another throne, which was 
centre and overlooked the a 


Lily, spoke in the followes ert 
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sGentlemen, electors of the col- 
oes of the departments and di- 
grets;—gentlemen, deputies of the 
emp and navy, at the Champ de 
Mais—emperor, consul, or soldier, 
} derive all Som the people. In 
ity, in adversity, on the field 

of battle, in council, on the throne, 
and in exile, France has been the 
ele and constant object of my 
thoughts and actions. Like the 
bing of Athens, [ sacrificed myself 
for my people, in the hope of rea- 
being the promise given to preserve 
to France.her natural integrity, her 
honours, and her rights. Indigna- 
tion at seeing those sacred rights, 
acquired by twenty years of victory, 
disavowed and los: for ever; the cry 
of French honour tarnished, and 
the wishes of the nation, have re- 
placed me upon that throne which 
is dear to me, because it is the pal- 
ladinm of the independence, the ho- 
nour, and the rights of the people. 
Frenchmen, in traversing, arnidst 
thepablic joy, the different provinces 
of the empire to reach my capi- 
tal, Thad reason to rely on a lasting 
pace, Nations are bound by trea- 
bes concluded by their governe 
ments, whatever they may be. My 
Moughts were then all occupied 
with the means of est tblishing our 
“Dery by a constitution conform. 
able to the will and interests of the 
people, I convoked the Champ de 
Mat. J soon learned that the princes 
no have disregarded all prin- 
Ciples, who have trampled on the 
*muments and dearest interests of 
™ Many nations, wish to make war 
ra fatae ce meditate the ine 
et” ; ie kingdom of the Ne. 
deer nc Y giving it as barriers 
; thern frontier pl ices, and 
Conciliation of the diflerences 
* still exist amongst them, by 
va Mg Lorraine and Alsace. It 
Mine to provide for war. 


+ aes personally encountering 
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the hazards of battles, my first care 
has been to constitute the nation 
without delay; The people have 
accepted the act which I have pre- 
sented tothem. Frenchmen, olin 
we shall have repelled these unjust 
aggressions, and Europe shall be 
convinced of what is due to the 
rights and independence of 28 mile 
lions of people, a solemn law, 
drawn up in the forms required by 
the constitutional act, shall combine 
together the* different dispositions 
of our constitutions now dispersed, 
Frenchmen, you are about to res 
turn to your departments; inform 
the citizens that circumstances are 
grand! that with union, energy, 
and perseverance, we shall return 
victorious from this contest of a 
great people against their opprese 
sors; that future generations will se- 
verely scrutinize our conduct; and 
that a nation has lost all, when she 
has lost her independence, Tell 
them, that foreign kings whom I 
have raised to the throne, or who 
owe to me the preservation of their 
crowns, who all, during my pro- 
sperity, sought my alliance and the 
protection of the French people, 
now direct their blows against my 
person. Did I not perceive that it 
is the conntry they wish to injure, 
I would place at their mercy this 
existence, against which they show 
themselves so much incensed. But 
tell the citizens, that while the 
French people preserve towards me 
the sentiments of love, of which 
they have given me so many proofs, 
the rage of our enemies will be 
powerless, Frenchmen, my wish 
is that of the people; my rights are 
theirs; my honour, my glory, my 
happiness, can be no other than the 
honour, the glory, and the happi- 
ness of France.” 

[In conclusion, Bonaparte swore 
upon the Gospels to observe the 
constitutions of the empire. The 
(E) assembly 
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‘ assembly swore obedience to the 
constitutions, and fidelity to the 
emperor. The eagles were next 
delivered to the national guards, 
and to the regulars, who swore to 
observe them as rallying signs; and, 
if necessary, to die in their defence 
against the enemies of the country 
and the throne. The troops about 
50,000 men, including 27,000 na- 
tional guards, then defiled, the em- 
peror returned, and the ceremony 
concluded, Next day, amusements 
—such as theatricals, rope-dan- 
cing, horsemanship, ascension of 
balloons, &c. were given gratis. 
Along the avenue of the Champs 
Elysces 36 fountains flowing with 
wine, and 12 buffets for the distri- 
bution of patties, pullets, sausages, 
&c. were placed. 

Bonaparte received, on Sunday 
the llth, addresses from the two 
chambers, in reply to his opening 
speech. Next : (Monday), at 
tour in the morning, he left Paris, 
having nominated gens. Sebastiani, 
Grenier, Beamont, Compans, &c. 
to the command and defence of that 
capital. He slept the same night at 
Soissons, On the morning of the 
13th he passed through oe for 
Avesnes. He appears to have con- 
templated an immediate attack on 
the allies; a6 at Avesnes he issued 
an order of the day, reminding his 
troops that the 14th was the anni- 
versary of Marengo and Friedland; 
and that “to every Frenchman who 
had a heart, the moment was arri- 
ved to conquer or perish.” 

GENERAL ORDER. 
“ Avesnes, June 14, 1815. 

“ Soldiers!—TThis day is the an- 
niversary of Marengo and Fried. 
land, which twice decided the des- 
tiny of Europe. Then, as after 
Austerlitz, as after Wagram, we 
were too generous! We believed 
in the protestations and in the oaths 
of princes whom we left on the 
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throne! Now, however, coalesced 
aaa themselves, they would de. 
stroy the independence and the mog 
sacred rights of France. They have 
commenced the most unjust of ao. 
gressions. Let us pathos then, to 
meet them. Are they and wene 
longer the same men? 

“ Soldiers, at Jena, against thee 
same Prussians, now sO arrogant, 
you were one against three, and at 
Montmirail one against six! 

“ Let those among you who have 
been prisoners of the English, detail 
to you the hulks, and the frightful 
miseries which they suffered! 

“The Saxons, the Belgians, the 
Hancverians, the soldiers of the 
confederation of the Rhine, lameat 
that they are compelled to lend their 
arms to the cause of princes, the 
enemies of justice and of the rights 
of all nations; they know that this 
coalition is insatiable! After hav- 
ing devoured twelve millions of 
Poles, twelve millions of Italians, 
one million of Saxons, six millionsat 
Belgians, it must devour the states 
of the second rank of Germany, 

«©The madmen! a moment of 
prosperity blinds them, ‘The op- 
pression and humiliation of the 
French people are beyond their 
power. If they enter France, they 
will find thei: tomb. 

“Soldiers! we have forced 
marches to make, battles to fight 
dangers to encounters but with 
steadiness, victory will be ours 
the rights, the honour, the happ- 
ness of the country will be recom 

uered ! 
ve To every Frenchman who bas 
a heart, the moment is arrived © 
conquer or perish. 
“ (Signed) Narocto’. 

“(A true copy.) The mars 
duke of Dalmatia, major-ge*- 

With these appeals to their pe 

sions, he put his army in mow 
The Prussian posts were 
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co the Sambre. These he attacked 


udaplight in the morning of the 
jhe and in the course of the day 
be drove them from the river, and 
made himself master of the ground 
fom Thuin to Fleurus, a distance 
of about 16 miles, on the Namur 
mad; whilst on the Brussels road 
beforced back a Belgian brigade to 
(satre Bras, about 12 miles from 
ceriver, The Belgians, however, 
iow afterwards reinforced, were 
to regain part of the ground 

ther had or; ies at the close of 
the day the advantage rested clearly 
with Bonaparte, who established his 
head-quaters at Churleroi.—In this 
dhiir, gen. Bouemont, an ancient 
Vendean chief, with the officers 
of his staff, deserted to the allies. 
The result of these varidus contests, 
—t to Bonaparte, was a loss 
2,000 men to the Prussians, and 
of only ten men killed, and 80 
wounded, tothe French! Advice 
of these events was not brought to 
theduke of Wellington at Brussels 
til the evening ; when he instantly 
put his troops in march. Sir Tho- 
mas Picton’s division, the corps of 
ine duke of Brunswick, and the 
Nassau contingent, reached Quatre 
Bras about half-past two in the 
—e of the Ifith; when'they 
Packed there by the corps of 
Erlon and Reille, and a cavalry 
caps under Kellermann, and the 
of Brunswick was slain. The 
~Usuans Were at the same time at- 
in their position near Ligny. 

the Prussians and English re- 

the enemy after a severe con- 

tet, which lasted till night; but, as 
of them had collected their 
force, they thought it proper 
ck spy reinforcements; 
avout 14 miles to Wavre, 

be late about the same distance 
aterloo } thus keeping up their 
tion, and being ready 


to fal 
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eithef to support each other in case 
of a renewed attack, or to move 
forward together in pursuit of the: 
enemy. Bonaparte claims a victory 
on the 16th, He admits that he 
lost 8,000 men on that day; but he 
says that he took several thousand 
prisoners, and 40 pieces of cannon; 
facts not very reconcileable with the 
circumstance that both the Prus- 
sians and the English remained in 
their positions till long after the acs 
tion, and did not march off to their 
new ground, the Prussians till nights 
and the English till near noon the 
next day. ‘he 17th inst. passed 
without any very remarkable occur 
rence, Stull the plan of Bonaparte 
had failed. He had not been able 
to separate the British from the 
Prussians; still less to penetrate be- 
tween them to Brussels, On the 
18th, therefore, the grand struggle 
was made. The whole weight of . 
the French force, with the exception 
of Vandamme’s corps, was thrown 
upon the army of the duke of Wele 
lington, whose line was within about 
15 miles of Brussels, crossing the 
high roads to that place from Char- 
leroi and Nivellesa little before their 
junction. The battle began about 
10 o’clock in the morning, witha 
furious attack ona post occupied by” 
us in front of our right. This was 
supported by a very heavy cannon- 
ade upon our whole line, and with 
repeated attacks of infantry and 
cavalry, until seven in the evening; 
when the enemy made a desperate 
atterhpt to force our left; in which, 
after a severe contest, he was defeat. 
ed, and retired in great disorder, 
This was the happy moment, seized 
by the genius and resolution of 
our unrivalled hero, to advance his 
whole line of infantry, supported 
by cavalry and artillery, against the 
enemy, who was unable to resist the 
English attack. The first line was 
(E 2) driven 
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driven back on the second, and the 
second line was almost instantly 
broken. All was now total rout 
and confusion: artillery, baggage, 
every thing was abandoned; and 
the true British perseverance of ge- 
neral and soldiers was crowned with 
a success so much the more precious, 
as it had remained long in a state of 
the most awful suspense. “ Never 
before,’ said the duke, “was I 
obliged to take such pains for vic- 
tory, and never before was I so near 
being beaten.” 

Bonaparte brought 150,000 men 
into the field. He deserves praise 
for the celerity with which he or- 
ganized such a force, and took the 
field. An old saying in the French 
armies is, “ That the British are the 
only troops upon earth who do not 
know when they are beaten:” this 
was lamentably verified to the ene- 
my. lhe Frenchfoucht with greater 
desperation than was ever before 
witnessed; but it may be added, 
that, after their rout, they became 
more completely broken than ever, 
threw away their arms by whole re- 
giments, and were, in short, wholly 
dispersed and disorganized. On all 
sides was seen a total disre gard ot 
personal dangers. The leaders were 
mingled in the heat of the fray like 
» meanest soldier. The duke of 
Wellington was in close conversa. 
ion with lord Uxbridge, when the 
ter received the ball in his knee. 
ordshiphad beenthroughout the 
day foremost in danger and glory. 
Marshal Blucher, it is said, was for 
some moments a prisoner. As to 
Bonaparte, he was mere than once 
inclosed amon’ the British troops, 
and disentaneled as it were by mie 
racle, He led on the guard himself 
to the charge, and seemed to feel 
that there could be no hope for his 
power, but in the absolute jeopardy 
of his life. - 
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Had not gen. Balow most judi. 
ciously placed himself on the 
my’s flank, the duke of Wellington 
would probably not have risked thar 
well-timed attack which decided the 
fate of the day. The Prussian ca 
vairy (16 regiments, 12,000 men) 
gave the fugitives no rest. Ther 
parsued them the whole night, Aj} 
the roads were choked with the 
dying and the dead, with canno, 
baggage, &c. Bonoparte’s carn. 
age, plate, and correspondence, fel 
mto our hands. There were seve 
ral thonsand proclamations found, 
dated [by anticipation] from the 
palace ot Lacken, near Brussel 
"The loss of the Fretch in killed and 
wounded is estimated in some at. 
counts at 50,000 men; and from 1% 
to 14,000 prisoners were to be in 
Brussels by the 21st. The number 
of cannon taken exceeds 800. Th 
French imperial guard is said to 
have been nearly destroyed. Of the 
loss of the allies scarcely any thing 
like an accurate estimate can yet be 
made; but it is loosely conjectumd 
that the whole number put des 4 
combat May amount to 30,000; a 
whom a very considerable proper 
tion belonged to that invaluable 
body of men, the infantry of the 
British line, whom it is impossiblete 
conquer without first destroying 
them, 

The foregoing sketch of mos 
mighty and important operations 
has been framed from the peras 
of a London gazette extraordinary 
which shall now be grven. 


- oo 
Downing-s ; rt, m net ~~ 


Major the hon. H. Perey arm 
late List nieht with the followmg 
dispatch from field-marshal the 
duke of Wellington, kK. G. 

W aierloo, June 19. 

My lord,—-Bonaparte ar a 
lected the Ist, Od, 3d, 4h, a9 
corps of the Trench army, ane 
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ial guards, and nearly all the 

on the Sambre, and be- 

eween that river and the Meuse, 
ieween the 10th and 14th of the 
sooth, advanced on the 15th, and 
attacked the Prussian posts of Thuin 
and Lobez, on the Sambre, at day- 
hebt in the morning.—I did not 
hear of these events till the evening 
othe (5th, and I immediately or- 
dered thetroops to prepareto marchi, 
ad alterwards to march to their 
lt, as soon as I had intelligence 
fram other quarters to prove that 
the enemy’s movement upon Char- 
ror was the real attack. — The ene- 
ev drove the Prussian posts from 
the Sambre on that day; and gen. 
Letén, who commanded the corps 
which had been at Charleroy, re- 
wed upon Fleurus; and marshal 
mnce Blucher concentrated the 
asian army upon Sambref, hold- 
og the villages in front of his posi- 
ton of St. Amand and Ligny.— 
The enemy continued his ‘march 
ang the road from Charleroy to- 
¥ards Bruxelles, and on the same 
erenmg, the 15th, attacked a bri- 
gadeot the army of the Netherlands, 
under. the prince de Weimar, posted 
i Frasne, and forced it back to the 
larm-house on the same road, called 
re Quatre Bras.— the prince of 
it iminediatel y reinforced this 
pir © with another of the same 
se tinder gen. Perponcher, 
aud in the morning early regained 
Pato the ground which had been 
ris #9 48 to have the command cf 
oo anes leading from 
ruxelles with marshal 
tmelhaddicc tie the mean 
vente 3 ny to 

the aba es Quatre Bras; and 
re eat under lieut.-gen. 
half wide vo arrived at about 
the corps of the day, followed by 
a ” troops under the duke 
aaewick, and afterwards by the 

s 
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contingent of Nassau. At this time 
the enemy commenced an attack 
upon prince Blucher with his whole 
force excepting the Ist and 2d corps, 
and a corps of cavalry under gen. 
Kellermann, with which he attacked 
our post at Les Quatre Bras. ‘The 
Prussian army maintained their po- 
sition with their usual gallantry and 
perseveraics 


? 
" 
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a AG AIDSt a great dispa- 
rity of numbers, as the 4th corps of 
their army under gen, Bulow had 
not joined, and I was net able to as- 
sist (hem as I wished, as 1 was ate 
tacked myself, and the troops, the 
cavalry in particular, which hada 
long distance to march, had not are 
rived. We maintained our position 
also, and completely defeated and 
repulsed all the enemy’s attempts 
to get possession of it. ‘he enemy 
repeatedly attacked us with a large 
body of infantry and cavalry, sup. 
ported by a numerous and powerful 
artillery: he made several charges 
with the cavalry upon our infantry, 
but all were repulsed in the steadi- 
est manner. In this affair his royal 
hiehness the price oO! Orange, the 
duke of Bru: 
sir Thomas Picton, major-general 
sir James Kempt, and sir Denis 
Pack, who were engaged from the 
commencement of the enemy’s ate 
tack, highly distinguished them. 
selves, as well as lieut.-gen. Charles 
baron Alten, major-gen. sir C, Hal- 
cet, lieut.-gen. Cooke, and major- 
generals Maitlandand By ng, asthey 
successively arrived. ‘Phe troops 
of the 5th division, and those of the 
jrunswick corps, were long and 

severely engaged, and conducted 
themselves with the utmost gallan- 
try. I must particularly mention 
the 28th, 42d, 79th, and 92d regi- 
ments, and the battalion of Hano- 
verians. Our loss was great, as 
your lordship will perceive by the 
inclosed return; and I have parti- 
(E 3) culaily 


vick, lientenantagen. 
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cularly to regret his serene highness 
the duke of Brunswick, who fell 
fighting gallantly at the head of his 
troops.—-Although marshal Blu- 
cher had maintained his position 
at Sambref, he still found himself 
much weakened by the severity of 
the contest in which he had been 
engaged; and as the fourth corps 
had not arrived, he determined to 
fall back, and concentrate his army 
upon Wavre; and he marched in 
the night, alter the action was over. 
—This movement of the marshal's 
rendered necessary a corresponding 
one on my part; and I retired from 
the farm of Quatre Bras upon Ge- 
nappe, and thence upon Waterloo 
the next morning, the 17th, at ten 
o'clock. The enemy made no effort 
to pursue marshal Blucher. On 
the contrary, a patrole, which I sent 
to Sambref in the morning, found 
all quiet, and the enemy’s videttes 
fell back as the patrole advanced. 
Neither did he attempt to molest 
our march to the rear, although 
made in the middle of the day, ex- 
cepting by following, with a large 
body of cavalry, brought from his 
right, the cavalry under the earl 
ot Uxbridge, This gave lord Ux- 
bridge an opportunity of charging 
them with the Ist life guards, upon 


their debouche from the village of 


Genappe, upon which occasion his 
lordship has declared himself to be 
well satished with that regiment, 
The position which I took up in 
front of Waterloo crossed the high 
road from Charleroy and Nivelle, 
and had its nght thrown backtoa 
ravine near Merke Braine, which 
was occupied; and its left extended 
to a height above the hamlet Ter 
Ja Haye, which was likewise occu- 
pied. In front of the right centre, 
and near the Nivelles road, we oc- 
cupied the house and garden of 
Hougoumont, which covered the 
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return of that flank; and in joe 
of the left centre we Occupied the 
farm of La Haye Sainte. By og: 
left we communicated with mardul 
prince Blucher, at Wavre, th 

Ohaim ; and the marshal had pro. 
mised me, that in case we should 
be attacked, he would support m 
with one or more corps, as migh: 
be necessary.—The enemy collect. 
ed his army, with the exception of 
the third corps, which had been sent 
to observe marshal Blucher, ona 
range of heights in our front, in te 
course of the night of the } 7th, and 
yesterday morning; and at about 
ten o’clock he commenced a fur. 
ous attack upon our post at How 
goumont, I had occupied that 
post with a detachment from ges. 
Byng’s brigade of guards, which 
Was In position in its rear; andi 
was for some time under the com 
mand of lieut.-col. Macdonel, and 
afterwards of col. Home; and | 
am happy to add, that it was ma 
tained throughout the day with de 
utmost gallantry by these brave 
troops, notw ithstandwng the repeai- 
ed efforts of large bodies of thee 
my to obtain possession of it This 
attack upon the right of our centre 
was accompanied by 2 very beary 
cannonade upon oyr whole 1% 
which was desined to ~—— ue 
repeated attacks of cay iry - 
infantry occasionally mixed, b# 
sometimes separate, which wert 
made upon it. In one of these, wr 
enemy carried the farmehout © 
La Haye Sainte, as the detachmes 
of the light battalion of the keg 
which occupied it had expet 

its ammunition, and the -” 
occupied the only communica 
there was with them. ber 
repeatedly charged ovr yor 
with his cavalry ; but thes o! 
were uniformly unsucee aa 


they afforded dpportunites ant 
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to clmrge, in one of which, 

lord E. Somerset's brigade, consist- 
ing of the life guards, royal horse 
and Ist dragoon guards, 

y distinguished themselves, as 

did that of major-gen, sir W’, Pon- 
soaby, having taken many prisoners 
and aneagle. These attacks were 
ed till about seven in the even- 

ing, when the enemy made a de- 

: leur « 

gperate effort with the cavalry and 
infantry, supported by the fire of 
willery, to force our left centre, 
near the farm of La Haye Sainte, 
which after a severe contest was de- 
feted; and having observed that 
thetroops retired trom this attack in 
sean and that ~ on 
of general Bulow’s corps by Ens- 
cx upon Planchenorte and 
e Alliance had begun to 

uke effect, and as I could Sone 
the fire of his cannon, and as mar- 
dal prince Blucher had joined in 
person with a corps of his army to 
the left of our line by Ohaim, I de- 
termined to attack the enemy, and 
mmediately advanced the whole 
ine of infantry, supported by the 
avalry and artillery. ‘The attack 
wucceeded in every point; the enee 
my was forced from his position on 
the heights, and fled in the utmost 
contusion, leaving behind him, as 
har as | could judge, one hundred 
and fifty pieces of cannon, with their 
ammunition, which fell into our 
. l continued the pursuit till 
after dark, and then discon- 
awed it only on account of the fa- 
gue of our troops, who had been 
tngaged during twelve hours, and 
os coe myself on the same 
wt marshal Blucher, who as- 
the me of his intention to follow 
enemy throughout the night: 

be bas sent me word thi &. 

thar “sag this morning 
“anon belongin oe oie cme 4 
guard, - 4 m 7 imperta 
several carriages, bag- 
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gage, &c. belonging to Bonaparte, 
in Genappe.—I propose to move 
this morning upon Nivelles, and 
not to discontinue my operations.— 
Your lordship will observe, that 
such a desperate action could not be 
fought, and such advantages could 
not be gained, without great loss; 
and I am sorry to add, that ours 
has been immense. In lieut.-gen, 
sir ‘Thomas Picton his majesty has 
sustained the loss of an ofhcer who 
has frequently distinguished himself 
in his service, and he fell gloriously 
leading his division to a charge with 
bayonets, by which one of the most 
serious attacks made by the ene- 
my on our position was defeated. 
The earl of Uxbridge, after having 
successfully got+ through this ardu- 
ous day, received a wound by al- 
most the last shot fired, which will, 
I am afraid, deprive his majesty 
for some time of his services. His 
royal highness the prince of Orange 
distinguished himself by his gallan- 
try and conduct till he received a 
wound from a musket-ball through 
the shoulder, which obliged him 
to quit the field. It gives me the 

reatest satisfaction to assure your 
awe that the army never, upon 
any occasion, conducted itself bet- 
ter, The division of guards under 
lieut.-gen. Cooke, who is severely 
wounded, major-gen, Maitland, and 
major-gen. Byng, set an example 
which was followed by all; and 
there is no officer nor description of 
troops that did not behave well. I 
must, however, particularly men- 
tion, for his royal highness’s ap- 
probation, lieut.-gen. sir H, Clin- 
ton, major-general Adam, lieut.- 
gen. Charles baron Alten, severely 
wounded; major-gen. sir Colin 
Halket, severely wounded; colonel 
Ompteda, col, Mitchell command- 
ing a brigade of the fourth division; 
major-generals sir James Kempt 
(E 4) and 
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and sir Denis Pack; major-gen. 
Lambert; major-gen. lord E. So- 
merset; major-ven. sir W. Ponson- 
by; major-gen.. sir C. Grant, and 
major-gen. sir H. Vivian; major- 
gen. sir O. Vandeleur; major-gen. 
count Dornberg. I amealso par. 
ticularly indebted to general lord 
Hill for his assistance and conduct 
upon this as upon all former occa- 
sions, ‘The artillery and engineer 
departments were conducted much 
to my satisfaction by col. sir G. 
Wood and col. Smyth; and I had 
every reason to be satisfied with the 
conduct of the adj.-general major- 
gen, Barnes, who was wounded, 
and of the quarter-master-gen. col. 
Delancey, who was killed by a can- 
non-shot in the middle of the action, 
This officer is a serious loss to his 
Majesty’s service, and to me at this 
moment. If was likewise much in- 
debted to the assistance of licut.-col, 
lord Fitzroy Somerset, who was se- 
verely wounded, and of the officers 
composing my personal staff, who 
have suffered severely in this action, 
Lieut.-col. the hon. sir Alexander 
Gordon, whe has died of his wounds, 
Was 2 most promising officer, and ts 
a sericus loss to his majc sty’s Ser- 
vice.—Gen. Kruse, of the Nassau 


service, likewtse conducted himself 


much to my satisfaction, as did gen, 
Trip commanding the heavy bri- 
gade of cavalry, and gen. Vanhope 
commanding a brigade of mfantry 
of the king of the Netherlands. 
Gen. Pozzo di Borgo, gen. baron 
Vincent, gen. Muffling, and gen. 
Alvoa, were in the field during the 
action, and rendered me every 
assistance in their power. Baron 
Vincent is wounded, but I hope not 
severely; and gen. Pozzo di Borgo 
received a contusion —I should not 
do justice to my feelings, or to mar- 
sha Blucher and the Prussian army, 
if I did not attribute the successful 
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result of this arduous day to the 
cordial and timely assistance | ge, 
ceived from them. The Operatiog 
of gen. Bulow upon the enemy's 
flank was a most decisive one; and 
even if I had not found myself ina 
situation to make the attack which 
produced the final result, it would 
have forced the enemy to retire, if 
his attack should have failed, and 
would have prevented him from 
taking advantage of them, if ther 
should unfortunately have succeed. 
ed.—I send, with this dispatch, two 
eagles, taken by the troops in this 
action, which major Percy will have 
the honour of laying at the feet of 
his roval highness. I beg leave to 
recommend him to your lordship’s 
protection.—I have, &c. 
WELLINGTON, 
P. S. Since writing the above, I 
have received a report that major 
gen. sir Wm. Ponsonby is killed; 
and in announcing thus intelligence 
to your lordship, I have to add the 
expression of my grief for the tate 
of an officer who had already ren 
dered very brillant and importaat 
services, and was an ornament 
his profession. 
2d P. S. [have not vet got the 
returns of killed and wounded; but 
I inclose a list of officers killed and 
wounded on the two days, as fara 
the same can be made out without 
the returns; and I am very happy 
to add, that col. Delancey is not 
dead, and that strong hopes of bs 
recovery are entertained. 
Docvning-strect, June 3. 
Dispatch from the duke ol We 
lington, K. G. 
. Brussels, June V9 
My lord,—I have the honour ® 
inform your lordship, in addinen® 
my dispatch of this mornmg, ™* 
we have already got here 5000 p> 
soners taken in the action of ye 
terday, and that there are on 
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morecoming in tomorrow, and 
there will be probably many more. 
Among the prisoners are the count 
Lobau, who commarmded the 6th 
corps and gen. Cambrone, who 


commanded a divisionof the guards, 
I propose 10 send the whcle to Eng- 
tand by way of Ostend. I have the 
honour, &c. 
WELLINGTON. 
Eat] Bathurst, &c. &c. 
Downi ig Shree ke June 9, 
Extracts of dispatches from the 
duke of Wellington. 
Le Gatcau, June 22. 
We have continued in march on 
the leit of the Sambre since I wrote 
to you. Marshal Blucher crossed 
that river on the 19th in pursuit of 
the enemy, and both armies entered 
the French territory yesterday ; the 
Prussians by Beaumont, and the al- 
lied army, under my command, by 
Bavay.— The remains of the French 
army have retired upon Laon. All 
accounts agree in stating’ that it Is 
ina very wretched state; and that, 
in addition to its losses in battle and 
i prisoners, it is losing vast num- 
bersof men by desertion. ‘The sol- 
ders quit their regiments in parties, 
and return to their homes; those 
of the cavalry and artillery selling 
horses to the people of the 
country. The $d corps, which in 
My dispatch of the 19th I informed 
your lordship had been detached to 
erve the Prussian army, remain- 
ed in the neighbourhood of Wavre 
till the 20h: it then made good 
its retreat by Namur and Dinant. 
S38 corps is the only one remain- 
us entive.—-[ Tt afterwards appear- 
ed that Uns corps suffered consi- 
of satan retrent, and lost some 
“ cD 7 not yet able 
the killed ase ordship returns of 
inthe lee : ‘Wounded in the army 
cuions.—-It gives me the 


satisfaction to inform you, 
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that col, Delancey is not dead; he is 
badly wounded, but his recovery is 
not doubted, and I hope will be 
early. 

Joncourt, June 25. 

Finding that the garrison of 
Cambray was not very strong, and 
that the place was not very well 
supplied with what was wanting for 
its defence, I sent lieut.-gen. sir C. 
Coiville there, on the day before 
yesterday, with one brigade of the 
4th division, and sir C. Grant’s bri- 
gade of cavalry ; and upon his report 
of the strength ef the place, I sent 
the whole division yesterday morn- 
ing. 1 have now the satisfaction of 
reporting that sir C, Colville took 
the town by escalade yesterday even- 
ing, with trifling loss; and from the 
communications which he has since 
had with the governor of the cita- 
del, I have every reason to hope that 
that post will have been surrendered 
to a vovernor sent there by the king 
of France, to take possession of it in 
the course of this day. St. Quentin 
has been abandoned by the enemy, 
and is in possession of marshat prince 
Blucher; and the castle of Guise 
surrendered last night. All ace 
counts concur in stating, that it is 
impossible for the enemy to collect 
an agmy to make head against us. 

Downing-street, July 3. 

A dispatch from his grace the 
duke of Wellington, dated Orville, 
June 29. 

My lord,—being aware of the 
anxiety existing in England to re- 
ceive the returns of killed and 
wounded in the late actions, I now 
send lists of the officers, and expect 
to be able to send this evening 
returns of the non-commissioned 
officers and soldiers. ‘The amognt 
of non-commissioned officers and 
soldier’, British and Hanoverian, 
killed, wounded, and missing, is be- 
tween 12 and 13,000,—Your om 

ship 
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ship will see in the mclosed lists the 
names ef some most valuable off. 
cers lost to his majesty’s service. 
Among them I cannot avoid to 
mention col. Cameron of the 92d, 
and col. sir H. Ellis of the 23d re- 
giments, to whose conduct I have 
frequently drawn your lordship’s 
attention, and who at last fell di- 
stinguishing themselves at the head 
of the brave troops which they coin. 
manded.— Notwithstanding the zlo- 
ry of the occasion, it is impossibie 
not to lament such men, both on ac- 
count of the public, and asfriends.— 
l have, &c. WELLINGTON. 

t Here follow the names of ofh- 
cers killed, wounded, and missing. ] 
ASIA. 

The latest letters from India 
state, that in consequence of the 
failure of an expedition agamst the 
Nepaul sajah, Sindiah has collected 
an immense army, pretending that 
tis merely for the purpose of secur- 
ing himself; but it is perfectly un- 
derstood that his intentions are to 
uttack our territories with the over- 
whelming force which he is collect- 
ing under that pretext. We also 
Journ that the rajah Barahr has 
taken the field; and that general 
Doveton with a strong detachment 
of the Madras army has moved his 
camp to watch his motions, 

A letter from capt. Nichols, of 
the late Bengal East Indiaman, 
states the following particulars of 
the loss of that valuable ship :— 
“The Bengal had completed her 
lading, had all her passengers on 
hoard, and was ready to sail and 
join the first fleet at Point de Galle, 
under convoy of the Malacca frigate. 
Owing to there not being sufficient 
space in the spirit-room, four or five 
small casks of liquor had been stow- 
ed in the gun-room, and cdvered 
with bags of rice for security. As 
a measure of precaution, the gune 
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ner was directed to look at they 
and ascertain if they were all safe. 
and he since reports them to have 
been all tight and dry, The large 
cask, however, containing about % 
or 25 gallons of rum, and standing 
on its end, did not seem, as the gun. 
ner thought, to have its bung quite 
firmly in, and he struck ita blowts 
drive it further into the cask: in 
stead of going in, the bung flew out, 
and the spirit, rushing forth, caught 
fie from a candle in a_lanthorn 
which he held in his hand at the 
time: all was instantly in flames! 
and though every possible exertion 
was promptly made to arrest the 
progress of the flames, in less than 
an hour the ship was so far destroy. 
ed that she sunk mm a blazing ruin! 
The ship’s company behaved admi- 
rably; not a man quitted the ship, 
or relaxed from duty to the last 
moment. The number of sufferers 
was unhappily great, I fear, up. 
wards of 20; occasioned principally 
by the sinking of boats alongside, 
although some perished in conses 
quence of the dreadful rapidity with 
which the fire swept through the 
ship. Captain Newel, of the Alex. 
andria, was among the suflerers; 
as also Mr. Barker, seco id mate of 
the Surrey; and Mr, Miller, mal. 
shipman of the Bengal: the master 
and a lieutenant of the Malacea 
were drowned. After unis melad- 
choly detail, it is some consolation 
to reflect, that all the females aad 
children were saved. Nota paper 
preserved,”’ 

‘The annexed inscription on the 
pedestal of marquis Cornwallis’s 
marble statue at Bombay aS said to 
be written by George Harding, + 


* Inflexible and steady courage, 
a sacred fidelity in political trust, 

purity and singleness of heart 
a temper, the mirror of that purty, 


a reflecting & well-disciplived eign 
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in the most arduous conflicts ; 
a dignified simplicity of manners, 
and the most elevated sense of honour, 
every public virtue and spirit, 
every gentle and graceful affection, 
made him universally 
admired, revered, and beloved ; 
the ornament of his country & of the age; 
a model to posterity.” 


AMERICA. 

Letters have been received from 
Buenos Ayres, to the date of the 
19th of April, via Guernsey; anda 
most important change has occur- 
red in the situation ot the provinces 
of La Plata. Artigas, being in 
possession of the left bank of the 
river, and being incapable of cross- 


ing it in the neighbourhood of 


Montevideo, on account of the su- 
periority of the navy of Buenos 
Ayres, has ascended the shore 300 
miles, with 5000 horsemen and 
20,000 horses, and passed the stream 
ata ford at Santa Fe. From this 
situation he is descending along the 
right bank, and has cut off the pro. 
visions and other supplies, which 
Buenos Ayres entirely procures, for 
the subsistence of the inhabitants, 
from the interior of the country. 
Artigas further threatens an attack 
upon the place. Under these diffi- 
culties, Alviar, who commands the 
Buenos Ayres troops, on the 4th of 
April issued a proclamation, in 
which he calls upon the people to 
Mise en masse tor the protection of 
their homes, and every thing that 
is Valuable in life; he describes Ar- 
gas as a mischievous and profli- 
Rate adventurer; and he declares 
to the people, that they can be in- 
ted for their security only: to 
“rcourage. The royalists gene- 
rally adhere to the party of Arti- 
84s, and many of them have desert- 
to his standards, The next ac- 
ae will probably be of a most 
portant character. 


Dispatches from the vice-roy of 
Peru state the important fact of the 
re-canquest of Peru by the king’s 
troops, after a decisive battle fought 
on the 2d of October at Kancagua, 


JULY. 


Doning-street, July 3. 
Extract of a dispatch from the duke 
of Wellington, dated Orville, 

June 28. 

The city of Cambray surrendered 
on the evening of the 25th inst, and 
the king é{ l’rance proceeded there 
with his court and his troops on the 
26th inst. I have given that fort 
over entirely to his majesty.—I at- 
tacked Peronne withthe | st brigade 
of guards under major-gen, Mait- 
land on the 26th in the afternoon, 
The troops took the .hornwork, 
which covers the suburb on the left 
of the Somme, by storm, with but 
small loss; and the town immedi- 
ately afterwards surrendered, on 
condition that the garrison should 
lay down their arms and be allow- 
ed to return to their homes.—The 
troops on this occasion behaved re- 


marxably well; and I have great 


pleasure in reporting the good con- 
duct of a battery of artillery of the 


troops of the Netherlands. I have 


placed im garrison there two batta- 
lions of the troops of the king of the 
Netherlands. —-The armies under 
marshal Blucher and. myself have 
continued their operations since | 
last wrote to your lordship. ‘The 
necessity which I was under of hale 
ing at Cateau, to allow the pon- 
toons and certain stores to reach 
me, and to take Cambray and Pe- 
ronne, had placed marshal Bluchet 
one march betore me; but 1 con- 
ceive there is no danger in this se- 
paration beiween the two armies. 
He has one corps this day at Cres- 
py, with detachments at Villars Co- 

terels, 
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terets and La Ferte Milon; another 
at Senlis ; and the fourth corps un- 
der general Bulow, towards Paris ; 
he will have his advanced guard 
to-morrow at St. Denis and Go- 
nasse. ‘he army under my com- 
mand has this day its mght behind 
St. Just, and its left behind Taub, 
where the high road from Com. 
peagne joms the high road from 
Roye to Paris.—The reserve is at 
Roye.—We shall -be upon Oise te- 
morrow.—I\t appears by all ac- 
counts, that the enemy’s corps col- 
lected at Soissons, and under mar- 
shal Grouchy, have not yet retired 
upon Paris; and marshak Blucher’s 
troops are already between them 
and that city. 
Foreign-office, July 5. 
Extract of a dispatch from Wm. 
A’Court, esq. his majesty’s envoy 
extraordinary to the king of the 
Two Sicilies, fo viscount Castle- 
reagh, dated Naples, June 17. 
His Sicilian majesty made this 
day his public entry into his capitil, 
after an absence of nine vears. The 
crowd that thronged the road all 
the way from Porticit was immense, 
and nothing could exceed the en- 
thusiasm of the people on the ap- 
pearance of the legitimate monarch. 
It was impossible to mistake the 
ublic feeling upon this occasion. 
Che theatrical processions of Mu- 
rat drew crowds, as l am told, of 
curious spectators; but curiosity 
was not the inducement here: im 
every countenance might be read 
the honest expression of heartfelt 
joy at the return of a beloved and 
native sovereign, His majesty was 
received, on his arrival at the pa- 
lace, by ali the principal nobility of 
the country, the great majority of 
whom appeared to partake of the 
enthusiasm which had been previ- 


i 
ously demonstrated by the lower 
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classes. In fact, never was national 

joy so unequivocally and’so univer. 

sally displayed. 

Extract of a dispatch from lord Ber. 
ghersh to viscount Castlerea 
dated Naples, June 17, 
Having received the commands 

of his majesty king Ferdinand lV, 
to attend him from Portici in his 
entry into his capital, I had this day 
the honour otf being present with 
his majesty, and of witnessing the 
enthusiasm with which he was re 
ceived by his people. The king en. 
tered Naples at the head of his own 
troops, together with the Austrians 
and British, who defiled before him 
on his arrival at his palace. The 
constant attachment the Neapolitan 
people are known to have ever 
borne their legitimate sovereign, 
makes it unnecessary to detail to 
your lordship their joy at his re. 
turn. His majesty re-assumes the 
government of his country, beloved 
and respected by all classes of his 
subjects, 


Cea 
on" 


Dowzing-sirect, Jely7. 
Captain lord Arthur Hill arrived 
last night with dispatches, of which 
the following are an extract anda 
CcOpy, addressed to earl Bathurst by 
the duke of Wellington, dated Go- 
nasse, 2d and 4th ist. 
Gonasse, July g, 
Theenemy attacked the advanced 
guard of marshal prince Blucher’s 
corps at Villars Coterets on the 
28th; but, the main body coming 
up, they were driven off, with the 
loss of 6 pieces of caanon and about 
1000 prisoners.—It appears that 
these troops were on their mal 
from Svissons to Paris; and having 
been driven off that road by 
Prussian troops at Villars Coreretsy 
they got upon that of Meaux. They 
were attacked again upon this 
by general Bulow, who took co 
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them 500 prisoners, and drove them 
geross the Marne.—They have, 
into Paris.—The ad- 

however, got into 
vanced guard of the allied army 
under my command crossed the 
Oise on the 29th, and the whole on 
the $0th; and we yesterday took 
a position with the right upon 
the height of Rochebourg, and the 
left upon the Bois de Bond y.—Mar- 
dal Blucher, having taken the vil- 
lage of Aubervilliers, or Vertus, on 
the morning of the 30th of June, 
moved to his right, and crossed the 
Seine at St. Germain as I advan- 
eed; and he will this day have his 
right at Plessis Pique, his left at St. 
Cloud, and the reserve at Versailles. 
—The enemy have fortified the 
Weights at Montmartre and the 
town of St. Denis strongly, and by 
means of the little rivers Rouillon 
and la Vieille Mar they have inun- 
dated the ground on the north side 
of that town: and water having 
teen introduced into the canal de 
POureq, and the bank formed into 
4 parapet and batteries, they have 
asrong position on this side of Pa- 
ns The heights of Belleville are 
likewise strongly fortis ad, but Lam 
Ot aware that any delensive works 
‘ave been thrown up on the left of 
the Seine, — Having collected in 
Paris all the troops remaining after 
the battle of the 18th, and all the 
depdts of the whole army, it is sup- 
posed the enemy have there about 
* or 50,000 troops of the line and 
guards, besides the national guards, 
‘ a sit called les tirdilleurs 
we Bar e, and the fédérés, I 
ad ee in informing 
ship, that Quesnoy surren- 
ares his royal highness prince 
i¢ of the Netherlands on the 


2hh 0 + ; 
of hi f June, I inclose the copy 


8 Poyal highness’s report upon 
which your lordship 
‘ive with satisfaction the 


this suds . 
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intelligence and spirit with which 
this young prince conducted this af- 
fair.—-I likewise understand that 
Bassaume has surrendered to the 
officer sent there by the king of 
France to take possession of that 
town. 
[ TRANSLATION, ] 
Petit Wargnies, June 28. 
On the day before yesterday I 
had the honour of receiving your 
race’s letter, dated Joncourt, 26th 
inst, sent by your aide-de.camp cap- 
tain Cathcart, whom I have ree 
quested to inform your excellency, 
that marshal count Rothallier had 
arrived this morning to summon 
the place in the name of Louis 
XVIII. He entered into a nego- 
tiation with lieut.-gen. Despreaux, 
governor of Quesnoy. ‘The only 
result, however, produced by this, 
was a very singular reply from the 
governor, from which it appeared 
to me that he might possibly be in- 
duced tocapitulate; and I deter- 
mined at once on firing some shells 
and shot into the town, and of ad- 
vancing our tirailleurs to the very 
glacis, to annoy them in every 
quarter, with a view of making 
some impression on the command. 
ant, and of endeavouring by that 
means to excite to revolt the na- 
tional guards and inhabisants, who 
are said to be well disposed towards 
us. From the information collect- 
ed as to the fortifications, there ape 
peared to me no reasonable chance 
of taking it by escalade, the ditches 
being filled with water, in addition 
to the inandation which had been 
made. At 11 o'clock at night I 
ordered five howitzers and six 6- 
pounders to open on the town, and 
I continued the fire until thre 
o’cleck at daybreak. ‘The town 
was at one time on fire in three 
places, but the fire was shor tly ex- 
tinguished. Some men were killed 
in 
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in the town, and several wounded, 


which appears to have prod rced 
exactly the e tfect which I wished, 
Last might ae Anthi ng, wh 


com oomph the Indian bri¢ pen 


an ofheetr h the proposals to the 
} 
conimai lant, { tue 


accorainys to tie 
thority which I had 
. ’ -g | 
and coupled with a threat of bom- 
bardment and as 
a neyotiaton Was eh 
} 
which endec 
1 
1 OWINS 
tfut is to ear, that he 


° . ) 
with an aide-cd 


given to 


bnon tit > 


aot 
tereu 


sault.—[ 
Wild, 
. } 
ph ot tiie 
capitulation this night; 


uid Ss ‘nd 


‘camp ol 
i 


lin the si ra 


an office r, 
general Amhing, to Cambray, 
al ertam tue fact of the residency 
of the king of France 
and the abdication of B 
mi favour of his 


pre il he W 


to 


in that 
haparte 
. and that there- 
us this nivht 
of the 
ts to be OccUpIcs d oy 
a company of irtillery ; and tha 
morning the garrison 


tlic 
suoukl march out ot th ~towns; the 
lown their 


tOW], 


vive 
at ix o'clock posse 
Porte de Fore 


On 


next 


_—- 
= 
- 


national enards to 


oer’ 
arms, and return to their homes ; 


the comm if PP. a d that | Oo! the 
Parris nm who were not nati 1 il 
guards, were to vo and reevive th 


orders ot Lours XVIII. in whose 
name we shall take 
town. 


possession of the 
Cronesse, July 1. 

My lord—Field marshal prince 

Blucher was strongly opposed by 

taking position 

e Seine, which [ re. 


2d 


enemy nm the 


dispatch of the 


mst. that he mmtended to take upon 
} . he } }. - oe 
that d v. pred ha i\ Gn the perros 
,. . x 
Of of. Cioud and Wicudon ¢; but the 
] Ao es . T>.-9% 
gallantry of Prussian troops 
. ° i 
ut CT relies ‘ La ct Cn suy mou mi ed 
every Obstacle, and they succeeded 


mselves on 
udon and in the 
‘The French at- 


tiem avai in issy at thre 
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o’clock in the morning of t) » oO) 
| * * 
but 


were repulsed with ¢ 

; ' . ' : 
rable jOSS 5 and nncine thar Py. 

‘ , ve , . a 
Ww L > tie i Cc } i ‘ 1 ( \ l sc? ‘ | -_ ‘ 
naff a COMmMun! ned 
be ‘ ta ii Cw a 


dere wie } 
bridge which I ’ 
. o te 
sire uli, and Mit a Dri 
‘ ’ , I | , " 
Wii 4 , Aaa . 2) i 
Cdr { ¢ ‘ {ie t avs . P ’ 
, 
Neu AV, Cue enemy f to ad 
’ = 1 
, ’ os . ws »* . ’ ot 
t rs the firing might cea 1 both 
F — ; 
$1u¢s OF the oOeclie, witha vieW to 
- . P ; ) 
the Lit . ) rath le t ' ic preka 4 0] 5 


Cloud, of a military convention be 
tween the armies, under which ¢ 
should evacuate Pa. 
accordingly met. on 
t. Cloud ; and I ine 
of the military con- 
nich was a rreed to last 
and which had been ratified 
Blucher and me, and by 


French army 
Oflicers 
both sides at 
close the copy 
vention wi 
vicrbyt 


at 2 Telia 


by pri te 


ris. 


the prince d’ Echmuhl the part 
of the French army.— his conven- 
tion decides all the milnary ques- 


tions at this moment existing here, 
and touches se r political 
General lord Hill has marchedt 
take possession t the pos's evacu- 
ated by ayreement ths 
propose toeMorrow LO Fine Poses 
sion otf Montmartre.—I id th 
dispatch by my aide-de-c amp capt. 
lord A. Hill, by way oO] Cal us He 
will be able to inform your lordship 
of any farther particulars, and | 
beg leave to recommend him 
your favour and pro ection. 
L have, &c. W ELLINGTON. 
This day, the 5d of July, 1S!>, 
the commissioners nam d by the 
commanders in chiet the respec: 


tive armies, that 1s to say, the bar 
Bignon, holding the por'ee vail 
, ‘ . 


joreign alfairs : the count Guu 
munot, chiet ot net 
the French army; the count de 
bx ymndy, prefect ot the dey partment 


of the peine, being tu enished “ 


the a 











che full p owers of his exce lle ney the 

mnhal prince of Echmut 1], com- 
mander-in-chief of the T're ‘nach ur- 
my, on one side ; and m: jor Ten, 
baron Muffling, furni: shed with the 
full powers of m: irshal prince Blu- 
cher, commander-in-chief of the 
Prussian army; col. Hervey, fur- 
nished with the full powers of the 
duke of Wellington, commiander- 
inchiel of the English army, on 
the other side ; have agreed to the 
flowing articles: 

Art, 1. There shall be 
pensii on of arms between the allied 
armies commanded by prince Blu- 

her and the duke of W ellington, 
a the French army under the 
walls of Paris. —2. “he French ar- 
my shall put itself in march to- 
morrow, to take up its position be- 
bind the Loire—Paris shall be 
completely evacuated in three days; 


C11S- 


and the movement behind the 
Loire shall be effected within eight 
cays—3, The French army shall 


field-.r- 
lillery, military chest, horses, and 
property of re yIMENtS, without ex- 
dion. AML per elonging to 
shall inn be removed, 
those belonging to the 
branches of the 
tration which be] long to the army. 
~The sick and wounde ‘d, and the 

matical oficers whom it may be 
*ecessary to leave with them, 


bike wit! hit allits materiel, 


Orys 


citerenr sdmini 
Se iii aamimnte 


are 
I ced yy vilas a —- 4 
paced under th special protection 
¥ the cam, : ° 7 2 
mth commanders-in-chiet of the 
. + . ; 
- ush and Py usstan  arnucs.—— 
se military and those holding 
em; y vm e t we) “ 
“ tenis to whom the foregoe 
> arti, . | ‘ 1 ’ 
tye = Lites, l }] be at libere 
ng aMediarely after their recovet Ys 
re On the > " ¢ Be as 
"Ee corps to which they 


t 
W ive sand children 


liv) idual 5 ay longing to th S 


bong. —6, "The 
(al) 


un ld 


Fr rk k S ry y ' 7 
<n am) nall be at liberty to 
’ l I tls, lhe WIVES sh ll 


. ali vw, . 
‘Wed to quit Paris for the 
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purpose of re-jotning the army, and 
to carry with them their property, 
and that of their husbands.—7. The 
officers of the line employ ed with 
the fcderés, or with the tiraidleurs 
of the national guard, may either 
jom the army, or return to their 
homes, ov the places of their birth. 
—8. ‘To-morrow, the 4th of July, 
at mid-day, St. Denis, St. Quen, 
Clichy, and Neuilly, shall be given 
day after to-morrow, 
the 5th, at the same hour, Mont- 
martre ‘shall be given up. The 
third day, the Gth, all the barriers 
shall be given up.—-9. ‘The duty of 
the city of Paris shall contimue to 
be done by the nat tonal guard, and 
by the corps of the municipal 
Warmerie.—10. The commanders- 
inechiet of the English and Prusstan 
armies engage to respect, and 

make those under their command 
respect, the actual authorities, so 
long as they shall exist.—IL1, Pub- 
lie pro perty, with the exception of 
that which wee to war, whether 
it belongs to the government, or 
depends upon the mmnicipal au- 
thority, shall be 1 and 
the allied powers will not inter. 


up. ‘Vhe 


‘Yr , 
s * ‘> 


2 espected 4 


fere in any manner with tts ad- 
ministration and = manaiyrement.— 
12. Private persons and property 
shall be equally respected. ‘The 


inhabitants, and in general all indis 
viduals wh » shall be in the capital, 
shall c ntinue to en t en riythts 


and Ms rties without ber ig” dist urbe 


Tat 
} 
| 
. 
~ | 


ed or called to account either as to 
the sittations which they hold or 
may hi ive weld, or as to their ¢ One 
duct O! poll tL opmions.—I13 r he 
forei¢n troops shall not interpose 


any obstacles t6 the provisioning 
of the capital, and will protect, on 
the contra’ \ »th -arrival and the free 
n of the articies Which are 
it—Ilt. ‘The present 

shall be observed, and 
shal} 


circulaur 
destined for 


convention 
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shall serve to reeulate the mutual 
relations until the conclusion of 
peace. In case of rupture, tt must 
be denounced in the usual torms 
at least ten days beforehand.—15. 
If difficulties arise in the execution 
ol any one ¢ f the 2 ticles of the pre- 
sent convention, the interpretation 
of it shall be made in favour of the 
French army and of the city of Pa- 
ris—I6. The present convention 
s declared commonto all the allied 
armies, provided t¢ be ratihed by 


the powers on which these armies 
are dependant —!7. The ratitica- 
tions shall be exchanged to-mor- 
row, the 4th « t July, at six o’clock 
in the morning, at the bridge of 


Neuilly.—18, Commissioners shall 


be named by the respective parties, 
in order to watch over the execution 
ot the pre nt convent be 

Done and stened at St. Cloud, in 
triplicate, by the commissionc 
above named, the da dye Co 
fore n 
"Phe by \ ( - 

vv t.- ‘ 

baron « — 

VOVe Ct ) 

\ 1 y ae i 
~ I , ‘ , 
t { i . .'? I. 
ryt} { La 
Dor ¢ Ll rol 1. 

Ttia I ! " ( We ve 

t I. 

Pr’ ~ duly 8, 1815. 

My lord 1 tal 
( verti with the Cy OF % icly 
l transmitted I ) 
copy inn e 4h, 


troops under my command and 


that of ldemarshal prince Bl 
cher oceupied the barriers of Part 
on the 6th, l ¢ red th city 
ye terda\ . Ww by has eve hr 
been perfectly quiet. The king ot 


France entered Paris this d 
LT hare, Xe. Weteincron. 


yy} }} 

ry) . . . =" . 
lhe first dispatch is from lord 
Cen, 5 . j . } . 
aru wart, dated t! nN th) ° Imperial] 
UU peri 
head- puarters at Manh Ir) the 25h 
, ePSg has JU 
( f June.-<] le \ 
movements to be made by the Bs 


Varian marsha! 


- ’ . ae 
CLAMS $f » da 


ta Ulucrent 


I . count 

Langeron and the Russians, by the 
princeof Wurtemberg, and the arch. 
duke Ferdinand. All were to unite 
at Nancy. 

The second dispatch from lieut,. 

Ss rt dated M n, J 
75. Te} { t) il ] ‘ 
carried by storm with uifiing] 
At Saardbi Ck thy re Was ] 
position by relecl il \{ 
some cavalry and 400 Peels ATs | 


? ’ 
? 
s Lis nA m ’ i! \ | 
— , 
: ral [he Pp! ’ 
; ' ‘ 
' >} ‘\ 
this issave GO ft | 
} i 
Ss Ol th , « ic} j \ es j 
. to » Te t ‘ ‘ 
at t.1¢ Ci ® 
‘ 48 6 * 
. 
ma) 
} 
{ 
i be 
‘ ? ** 
\ \ 7 
\ 
} f 
4 ‘ 
’ sf - \. ’ 
eek I ‘ e Yavls ee , 
a ‘ 
' for 
\ i > 
} 
Mi al ’ id reierred 
‘ ‘ 4 . > . 
| bigs} ’ ) vias mm ! 
A-G P : ; 
* ” 
tended to iW 
} j e} " m 
‘ t } al \ Ss . 
; j 5 
through th { Ha 
she 
‘ > 
{ \ bet - ° \ i . ” 
’ " er 
( TT ( ? a Cae a 
‘ , ] 
. > of R} as 
cuke kerdimu i “CU Lait . " 
’ ’ . No (;¢ Tai 
if ba iC Wil eet ve ° 
° , , rows 
Kapp is supposed ¢ ve 
ro =)" 
, >. . . , - 
himeelf into Strasburg 
ibdal i \ ; , ‘ 
erry cf}. . 7 ow 2 ene] Jens 
The Adlai iD LTO Cave - 
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won to lord Stewart, dated June 25, 
announcing the retreat of Kapp to- 
ards Strasburg with 11,000 men, 
with whom im Was supposed he 
meant to join Suchet at Besangon. 
Rapp makes known to the prince 
of Wurtemberg Bonaparte’s abdi- 
cation In favour of his son; but as 
this notification is made subsequent 
to orders being riven for the union 
#Suchet’s and Lacourbe’s corps at 
Besancon, it is suspected to be mere- 
ly to gain ume. 

The Gih, 7th, and Sth dispatches 
are also from colonel Jenkinson, 
and detail the movements of the 
erince of Wurtemberg in pursutt 
(Rapp. The 9th dispatch, dated 
Vendenheim, June 19, {rom colonel 

akinson, contams an account ot 
the attack and storm of general 
Kapp’s position near Strasburg. 
He was pursued under the guns 
ofthe fortress, and Strasburg wits 
then invested. 

The 1th dispatch 1S from brigra- 
ceregeneral Upton, dated Chateau 
lines, June 27, announcing a des 
putation to fieldemarshal Wrede. 
Nancy and Luneville were to be 

pied the next day. 

(The remainder is as fi llows:] 

j nperial het, / quart, rr. Nuar bourg, 

July 3, S15. | 

My lord,— The head-quarters of 
he sovereigns and the prince field. 
marshal, arrived yesterday at this 
pace; the necessitv. ot the close 

restment of Pi izboure, which is 
— road from Strasburg 
» atisy and the march through 

defile and pass ive of the Vos- 
f wl h so large a part ol the are 
mee and near], “] 
y We the undertaking of yesterday 
ost Herculean; the guns and 


VTlate . 
age 4 hi ere 


the artillery, 


drawn up, by par- 
“3 Of sold: - . = 
cpeared see TOCky steeps, that 
4 ared inaccessible; the road 
eu DLP nN mem 1, - . : 
ban HACC in the PAcc ( { 4 me 
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few hours, to avoid the fortress, and 
to shorten the march; but the difth- 
culties were too great, added tothe 
intense heat of the weather, to get 
the trams and guns through, and 
the field-emarshal has tound himself 
under the necessity of halting this 
day. ‘The accounts from field. 
marshal prince Wrede state his be- 
lief of his having some corps of the 
enemy on his left, or in the direc. 
tion of St, Diez or Bruyeres. The 
muushal has received = directions 
from prince Schwartzenbure, in 
consequence of the joint request of 
the duke of Wellington and mar- 
shal DBlucher, to advance rapidly. 
It appears the authorities at Nancy 
request prince Wrede to maintain 
order in the town. General Czer- 
nichetf tell in with a detachment of 
he enemy, on the leit of the Moe 
selle, between Metz and Longvion, 
consisting of between two and three 


ere 


thousand men, one squadron of Cul~ 
rassiers, and some artillery, which 
he atiacked and drove back mto 
Metz. General Colloredo’s (the 
Ist) corps was sharply engaged on 
the 2Sth ult. between Dounemarie 
and Befort with Lacourbe’s reare 
euard, in which affair he took a 
great number of prisoners, driving 
the French before him in all quar. 
ters: his loss was 300 men killed 
and wounded. Thearchduke Fer- 
dinand pushed forward to Remtre- 


] 
} 
i 


mont, to operate on the flank and 
rear of Lacourbe, it he should re. 
miin near Befort. It is reported 
that Rapp’s cavalry from Strasburg, 
with two recviments of infantry, are 
endeavouring to make their Way to 
Lacourbe. “The commandant of 
"Toul has refuse Lto surrender the 
plac e+ that of Maresall made a sor- 
tie with ZOO men, but was driven 
hack with | The communica- 
tion is completely established be- 
tween the prince r¢ yal of Wurtem.- 


(i) berg 
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berg and the archduke Verdinand. 
The desertion out of Strasburg is 
very great. ‘lhe armies will con- 
tinue their movements forward as 
rapidly as possible between the Seine 
and the Marne. The Bavarian army 
will be directed from Nancy on 
Ligny, Vetry, Les Franeves, and 
Jere Champenoise. ‘The Russian 
army follows in two ae the 
right on Chateau Salinet, by Pont 
a "Mousson, St. Michael, Chralons, 
and Epernia. The left and the 
head-quarters of the sovereigns, by 
Ligny, St. Dizier, Vetry and Mont- 
miral, The Austrian or left wing of 
the army operates also in two co- 
lumns. ‘The Ist corps d’armée sup- 
orts the Russian left, and fol- 
oe Lacourbe from Befort towards 
Langres and Chaumont, or what- 
ever direction he may take.—'lThe 
2d corps, as your lordship already 
knows, coatinues its operations in 
the Vallee du Rhin, and blockades 
Strasburg.—The 5d corps, being 
relieved there, marches by Mutzig, 
Mirecourt, Joinville, Vitry, and on 
Fere Charnpenoise.—The reserve 
from Colmar directs itself on St. 
Diez and NMirecourt and unites with 
the 3d corps, taking care of the 
blockades of Schlettstadt and Sr. 
Maurice aux Mines. —Gen. Man- 
nassy commands the blockade of 
Hunningen and Betfort; gen. count 
Hoxberg, Neu Breys: ch; ; and count 
Stuhbaymer, Schlettst: dt. —I fear 
J may intrude on your lordship’s 
teme by a repetition of detail;, but 
to port out the marches cle: rly, it 
is necessary continually to revert to 
the operations of the main corps. 
Your lordship will observe, that by 
the separation of Lacourbe and 
Rapp, and the possible detachments 
that either may have made, as also 
the uncertainty of Suchet’s line of 
retreat, together with the number of 
slong places we huve to blockade, 
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we shall be liable to have small 
corps and detachments of the ens 
my starting up in ditlerent quar. 
ters; they may even gain part’ ‘al 
successes In Our rear; but the best 
precautions have been taken by the 
prince field marshal, consistent with 
our scale of operations, and nothing 
essential can affect the great move- 
ment. ‘The armies will be assem. 
bled at Fere Champenoise on the 
14th. I have, &c. 
STEWART, lieut Pen, 

P. S. Intelligence has just arti. 
ved that the archduke Ferdinand 
in investing Neubrisach had a sharp 
action. The village of Wickelsheim 
Was strongly occupied by the ene. 
my, but they were driven out by the 
Austrian regiment of Wurtemberg. 
The archduke’s advance was to & 
at St. Maurice aux Mines, the Is 
July, on which day the investmert 
of Schlettstadt was to take place. 
Count Colloredo had another sharp 
action on the 29th in the neigh 
bourhood of Befort. In consequerce 
of the nature of the ground, the op 
position was great, but the Avs 
trian loss is trifling. 

FRANCE. 

The second «bdication of the 
throne of France by Napoleon Bo- 
naparte already alluded to, bs s 
since received full confirmatic 
We must, however, take up th 
thread of our abstract at the perios 
immediately following the grea 
battle of Waterloo. 

After w itnessing the irretrierabis 
rout of his troops in the dreadtu. 
engagement on the 18th ult. Bor’: 
parte returned in haste to Paris 
where he atrived at ele ven o’cloes 
on the night of the 20th, at the ve" 
time w hen the Parisians were em 
ing at the reports of his su eo 
the 15th and 16th. H's —_ 
unexpected return, coups d - the 
mours of the great defeat 7 a 
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}ath, changed their ill-fountled eX 
ylation into a sullen grict, — 

The next morning the arrival of 
Bonaparte was known throughout 
Paris, and the public consternation 
became general, In the course of 
the day he summoned his ministers, 
and stated to them explicitly that 
bis army was no more, and that he 
required their assistance in the for- 
mation of another. 

According to the account of this 
afair officially given in the Paris 

the battle was decidedly 
with Bonaparte at eight o’clock in 
the evening of the 18th, and pro- 
mised a brilliant triumph for the 
following day. But we shall here 
quit our abstract for a moment, 
and quote the French account ver- 
batim: 

“After eight hours fire, and 
charges of infantry and cavalry, :l 
the army saw with jey the bartle 
gained, and the field of battle in 
our powern—At half after eight 
o'clock four battalions of the mid- 
dle guard, who had been sent to 
the platform on the other side of 
St John, in order to support the 
curassiers, being greatly annoyed 
by their tire, endeavoured to carry 
the batteries with the bayonet. At 
Nhe end of the day, a charge direct- 
ed against their Hank by several En- 
Pish squadrons put them in disor- 
cer, and obliged them to re-cross 
Meravine, Several regiments near 
“t hand, seeing some troops belong- 
ng tothe guard in confusion, be- 
— “ was the old guard, and, in 
ape aan fled in disorder. The 

r Ai is lost, the guard is driven 

k,” was heard on every side. The 

Pretend, even, that on many 
2 eg ill-disposed persons 
ee sd auve qui peut. —How- 
seed elf ee a complete panic 
trldof hart throughout the whole 

atte, and they threw them- 
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selves in the greatest disorder on 
the line of communications soldiers, 
cannoneers, cassoons, all hurry to 
this point; the old guard, which wa, 
in reserve, was attacked and com. 
pletely cut up.—TIn an instant the 
whole army fell into disorder ; all 
the soldiers and arms were mingled 
f f-mel, and it was utterly impossible 
to form a single corps. Theenemy, 
who perceived this great confusion, 
immediately attacked with their ca- 
valry, and increased the disorder ; 
and such wis the confusion, owing 
to night coming on, that it was im- 
possible to rally the troops, and 
point out to them their error.— 
Thus was a battle terminated, 2 
day of false manceuvres rectified, 
the greatest success insured for the 
next day, all lost by means of a 
momentary panic. ‘lhe squadrons 
placed on the side of the emperor 
were disorganized and destroyed by 
an overwhelming force, and there 
was nothing left but to follow the 
torrent. ‘The park of reserve, all 
the baggage which had re-passed 
the Sumbre, in short every thing 
in the field of battle, remained in 
the power of the enemy.” 

The assembly of representatives, 
on being made acquainted with Bo- 
naparte’s official report of the battle, 
declared their sitting permanent; 
and the most energetic expression 
of public opinion on the danger that 
threatened France was manifested, 
in which there did not appear any 
disposition to connect the interests 
of Bonaparte with those of the coun- 
try. The emperor was at the palace 
of Elysée, and there all his ministers 
assembled in council. The event had 
transpired; a multitude of persons 
assembledround the palace, and a 
faint cry of “« Vive Vempereur” was 
heard. The impatience of the as- 
sembly of deputies was at its height. 
A message was sent to them fro 
(f 2) the 
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the council, to say that in six hours 
a communic: i ag would be made to 
them. To which they replied, that 
they would only allow one hour 
for a me ssage to know the determi- 
nation of theemperor. Upon which 
Regnault de St. Jean Angely, as 
the organ of the council of mini- 
Ssters, stated to the emperor, ia 
plain but respectful terms, that the 
interests of France demanded that 
hits majesty should abdicate the 
throne. Donaparte said, “ What! 
do you say so: > Es tu, Brute!’ Yo 
which Re gnauit answered, “ You 
mm: aye sty ma) bebeve that it is with 
grief of heat I pemrare to vou the 
fatal nece SILY ; but the well-being 
of France demands thts sacrifice 
at your hands.’’ Napoleon finally 


his son, whom he proclaimed under 
the name and tile of Napoleon the 
Second, He particularly impressed 
upon the two chan.bers this condi- 


peers, throu, rh Camb iCeles, the 
preside nr, °° Rememb: r! Labdicate 
only in favour of my son.”? This 
point was discussed v iolently in both 
chambers. At le ‘neth, the abdi- 
cation was accepted, and a comphi- 
entary message returned by the 
chamber; but with regard to the 
title of youny Nap leon the ques- 
five was chosen, in conjunction with 
the other chamber, to exercise pro- 
visionally the fur ctions of govern- 
ment; and the individuals named 
vere Fouche, Carn ot, Grenter, 
wilincourt, at J Mumetce. Inthe 
‘bates, Carnot ha- 

ng tated tha * rmpertal guard 
ad reached Rocro yy ol ul that Soult 
was rallying the army, and had al- 
ready coll ct d 60 000 men on the 
frontiers, Ne: fot up ind flatly Cole 
idected him ; “It ts time,”’ said 
ey “that the truth should be spoken. 


urse of the di 
t 


> 
‘ 


‘ 
, 
" 
, 
i. 


signed his abdication in favour of 


tion, repeating it to the chamber of 


tion was evaded. A commission of 
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Instead of 60,000, it is utterly im. 
possible to collect 25 »200 men; and i 
even those cannot ag: Lin be brongh: 
to face the enemy, after such a gg. 
feat as they have sustained. Witt 
respect to the i imperi: il guard, Im f. 
self commanded it under the empe- 
ror; and [ aver that it is tot ally 
destroyed. Nothing now remains 
to be done, but to treat for F peace 
VV th the e nemy. "This Sper ch pro. 
duced a strong sensation in the as- 
sembly. 

‘The chambers, after much dis. 
cussion, adopted resolutions inci. 
dent to the extraordinary situation 
ot France. Hay Ing declared ther 
sittings permanent, and resolved to 
support the inde pews ce of the 
nation, they voted that an attempt 
should be made to negotiate an at 
mistice with the duke ot r Wellington 
in conjunction with marshal Ble 
cher.—T'he allied ar my had entered 
France by Bavay, the Prussians by 
Begumont. ‘The remains of the 
rench army had retired upon 
Laon. All barriers between Wa 
terloo and Paris seemed to disap 
pear, and our army penetrated 
unopposed mto the very heart ot 
France. The town of Cambray 
was taken by escalade by sw - 
Colville. St. Quentin was abandon 
ed to mar shal Dluc! pers and Guis 
surrendered on the Zéth. Various 
military oper ations were undertaken, 
and executed with the greatest Suc 
cess, by different brig: ides of theal: 
lied army, Among these, not the 
least brilliant was the Stor mung a 
Peronne, which was called La Pe 
celle de France, because it had never 
before been taken. 

The subsequent occupation © 
Paris by the immo: tal W ellingte: 
and Blucher, diminishes the mte™ 
est that would else be attached ¢ 
the proceedings of the other alles 


fu 
forces. Having concerted a gm™ 
sae 
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vale of combined movements, the 
wveral armies under prince Wrede, 
the prince ot Wurtemberg, the arch- 
duke Ferdinand, prince Schwartzen- 
berg, and general lrimont, march- 
ed directly forward to the great 
object in view; overthrowing the 
enemy's troops under Rapp, La 
Courbe, and Suchet, wherever they 
made a stand, and disregarding 
mall bodies of French which might 
infest their rear or injure their come 
munications, 

In consequence of a convention, 
the troops under the command of 
the duke of Wellington and that of 
feld marshal prince Blucher oc- 
cupied the barriers of Paris on the 
ith, and entered the city on the 7ih 
ist, 

On the same day the provisional 
covernment «dissolved itself, and 
made a notification accordingly to 
ine King and the two chambers, It 
was proposed by M. Manuel that 
the chamber should contin@e to sit, 
until the representatives were ree 
moved at the point of the bayonet. 


en 


she mecty: Ry however, soon after 
separated; and the two chambers 
were declired dissolved by Louis 
IIL. who entered his capital on 
he Sth, The procession was ate 
tended with the usual accompani- 
meats of a Parisian spectacle—the 
cattusastic acclamations of a de. 

ugated populace! ! 
Un the Oh the king appointed 
os Munisters ; introducing a new 
regulation, which brings the prac- 
hee of the French government 
hearer than before to that of the 
Anglish. According to this ar- 
‘aagement, there al ere ganar. 
‘ priv. coun 
“comprehending the princes, the 
ee ae 
council, 4 tl ¥ ati 3 owe 
minis The ot responsible 
: we ‘ » > | 1} Yy} 
ver eight ; and i ee $y Peven 
Sule Gcpariments 


fi:cted on other nations, 
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over which they preside are those 
of foreign affairs, finance, police, 
justice, war, the marine, the house- 
hold, and the interior. All the mi- 
nisters are named, except the last. 
M. Talleyrand is president of the 
council, and secretary for foreign at- 
fairs; baron Louis has the finances; 
the duke ot Otranto (Fouche) 
the police; baron Pasquier, the de- 
partment of justice and keeper otf 
the seals; marshal Gouvion St. Cyr, 
the department of war; count de 
Jancour, the marine; and the duke 
de Richelieu, the household. 

The allied sovereigns arrived at 
Paris on the 10th, in the following 
order: the king of Prussia at seven 
in the evening; the emperor of Rus- 
sia at halt past eight; the emperor 
of Austria about nine.—Louis vi- 
sited all these sovereigns upon their 
arrival, and remained with the em- 
xeror Alexander three hours. ‘his 
win sovereign seems to be a great 
favourite with the people, who hope, 
through his intercession, to avoid the 
evils of war which they so justly me- 
rit, Not only the Prussian troops 
were quartered in great numbers on 
the Parisians, but contributions to 
a great amount had been laid on 
Paris, Versailles, and othcr places 
near the capital, Prince Biucher 
had made preparations to destroy 
the bridve named afier the battle of 
Jena; when the allied sovereigns 
stopped him, through (it is sup- 
posed ) the intercess'on of Louis the 
Kighteenth. ‘he bridge of Jena, 
and that of «A usterlitz, are, how- 
ever, to receive new names. ‘The 
Parisians seemed seriously alarmed 
by these scvere measures of the 
Rrussians; their tone was quite 
humble and submissive; and they 
at leneth feared that they them- 
s¢lves would be made to suffer part 
of the miseries which they had in- 
It is said 
(iv 3) wat 
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that they wil] be compelled to sur- 
render the pillaged pictures and 
statues. 

Lisle, Valenciennes, Lyons, and 
many other places, have surren- 
dered. At Montpelier and Amiens 
there have been sanguinary scenes 
between the royalists and Bona- 

rtists. The cause of the latter, 

owever, must now be hopeless ; 
since Bonaparte has surrendered 
himself to the British government, 
solicited its protection, and has ac- 
tually arrived at an English port. 

The case was this: 

The ex-emperor, on leaving Pa- 
ris after his abdication, retired to 
Rochefort, with an intention (if 
practicable to elude the vigilance of 
the British naval force lying off that 
port) to sail for the United Stats 
of America, After long watching 
in vain for such an opportunity, he 
came at last to the resolution of 
throwing himself on the British for 
protection. 

By dispatches from the hon. cap- 
tain Maitland, dated July 14, we 
learnt that count Las Casses and 
ren. L’Allemand were commis- 
stoned by Bonaparte to inform capt. 
Maitland of his desire of throwing 
himself on the protection of En- 
gland. But capt. Maitland, with 
cautious prudence, made Las Casses 
and L’Allemand clearly under- 
stand, that he could engage for 
nothing more than simply to con- 
vey Bonaparte to England, there 
to be received as it might seem best 
to his majesty’s government. With 
this intimation, the ex-emperor was 
received on board the Bellerophon ; 
having acknowledged his submis- 
sion to be pure, absolute, and un- 
conditional.—The Bellerophon has 
since arrived in Plymouth Sound 
with Napoleon Bonaparte and his 
suite on board; and there, we un- 
derstand, he will remain til) the 
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allied powers determine how he 
shall be disposed of. It is, however 
confidently stated, and we believe 
truly, that he will be sent to &. 
Helena. 

Bonaparte, it is said in the French 
papers, wrote from Rochefort the 
following letter to the prince re 
gent of England: 

“« Altesse royale, 

“En butte aux factions qui divi. 
sent mon pays, et a l’inimitié des 
plus grandes puissances de !’Ey. 
rope, j'ai terminé ma carriére poli- 
tique; et je viens, comme Themis 
tocle, m’asseoir sur les foyers du 
peuple Britannique. Je me mets 
sous la protection de ses lois; que 
je reclame de V. A. R. comme ke 
ape puissant, le plus constant, et 
e plus genercux, de mes ennemis, 

“ NAPoLeon. 

“ Rochefort, Juillet 13.” 

[We annex a verbal translation 
of this very remarkable epistle: 

“ Your royal highness, 

“ Exposed to factions which di- 
vide my country, and to the enmity 
of the greatest powers of Europe, 
I have terminated my political c- 
reer; and I come, like Themistocles 
to place myself on the hearths of the 
British people. I put myself under 
the protection of their laws; which 
[protection } I demand of your royal 
highness, 2s the most powerful, the 
most constant, and the most gent 
rous of my enemies.” 

Bonaparte has always been tt 
markable for expressing himeelf m 
classica! language, nor does the pr 
sent letter yield to any of his for- 
mer compositions in that chara 
teristic attribute. But im his hs 
torical aliusion he is not equa 
happy; the circumstances of ii 
mistocles’ political degradation 6° 
fer widely from those of Nap» 
leon’s: and the relative condition 


. be as is equal 
of their respective enemues 5 ¢9 ro 
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dissimilar, Themistocles had not 
oaly been the greatest enemy of the 
Persians, but he had been victorious 
overthem. What victories did Bo- 
naparte ever gain over us 2? What 
Themistocles did to Xerxes we ef- 
fected against Bonaparte. We de- 
sroyed his navy. Themistocles, 
after being the savionr of his coun- 
try, improved her fortifications, re- 
built her Pirzus, and filled her har- 
bours with a numerous and power- 
ful navy, which rendered her the 
mistress of Greece. Yet in the 
midst of that glory the conqueror 
of Xerxes incurred the displeasure of 
his countrymen, which had proved 
so fatal to many of his illustrious 
predecessors. He was banished from 
the city; and as he had sought in 
vain a safe retreat among the re- 
ables and barbarians of Thrace, 
he threw himself into the arms of a 
monarch whose fleets he had de- 
feated, and whose father he had 
tuned. The character of the illus. 
trious Athenian was, besides, noble 
and virtuous; and we believe it will 
not be pretended that in this re- 
spect, any more than in the nature 
ct their exploits, a resemblance will 
be found between Themistocles and 
Bonaparte. We may add, that as 
litle similitude exists between the 
Cracters and circumstances of the 
British and Persian nations. 

By an official report of the pro- 
ceedings of Bonaparte, from the 
ume of his arrival at Rochefort to 
hisembarkation on board the Bel- 

ophon, we find that he continued 
to encourage hopes of being recalled 
by the two chambers, until he heard 
of their dissolution, and the entrance 

king into Paris, 
he king of Prussia has issued a 
» convening a national repre- 
‘entation on the Ist of Session, 
mo are to have the power of levise 
§ on all objects which concern 
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the personal rights and property of 
their fellow citizens, including tax- 
ation. 

GERMAN ACT OF CONFEDERATION, 

This act, which is just published, 
consists of 19 articles. It provides 
that the affairs of the confederation 
shall be managed by a general as- 
sembly, in which all the members 
of the confederation shall be repre- 
sented by their plenipotentiaries, 
who shall each have one vote, either 
severally, or as representing more 
than one member, as follows:— 
Austria | vote; Prussia, 1; Bava- 
ria, 1; Saxony, 1; Hanover, 1; 
Wurtemberg, 1; Baden, elector of 
Hesse, 1; Grand Duchy of Hesse, 
1; Denmark for Holstein, 1; the 
Netherlands for Luxembourg, 2 ; 
the Grand-Ducal and Ducal Saxon 
Houses, 1; Brunswick and Nase 
sau, 1; Mecklenburg Schwerin and 
Mecklenburg Strelitz, 1; Holstein, 
Oldenburg, Anhalt, and Schwartz- 
burg, 1; Hohenzollern, Lichten- 
stein, Rens, Schaumberg Lippe, 
Lippe and Waldeck, 1; the tree 
cities of Iubeck, Frankfort, Bre- 
men, and Hamburgh, 1; total, 17 
votes. 

Where the propositions relate to 
alterations in, or an abolition of, 
fundamental laws of the confede- 
ration, the diet then forms a com- 
mittee, in which the members vote 
according to the extent of their ter- 
ritories, in the following propor- 
tion:—Austria, Prussia, Saxony, 
Bavaria, Hanover, and Wurtem- 
berg, four votes each; Baden, elec- 
torate of Hesse, Grand Duchy of 
Hesse, Holstein, and ae 
three votes each; Brunswick, Mec 
lenburg Schwerin, and Nassau, 
two votes each; Saxe Weimar, and 
a great number of minor German 
princes, with the free towns, one 
vote each; total, 89 votes. 

The questions on ordinary occa- 
(F 4) sios 
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sions are to be decided by a small 
majority of votes; but in full com- 
mittee by a majority of at least 
three-fourths. 

Every member engages to assist 
in the protection of Germany, and 
of every separate state of the league, 
against any attack; and they reci- 
procally guaranty to each other 

eir possessions. After war has 
been declared, no member can enter 
into separate negotiations with the 
enemy, or conclude a separate peace 
or armistice. The members also 


‘ bind themselves not to make war 


on each other, but to bring thei 
differences under the consideration 
of the diet. It is also ugreed, that 
the diversity of the christian faith 
shall occasion no difference us to the 
enjoyment of civil and political 
rights. ‘The state of the Jews is to 
be taken into consideration; and in 
the mean time the professors of that 
faith continue to enjoy the rights al- 
ready extended to them, ‘The con- 
federate princes and free cities are 
to secure to their subjects the right 
of possessing landed property out 
of the state—the right of free emi- 
gration trom one confederate state 
to another, with a right of entering 
into the civil and military service of 
any confederate state, if no previ- 
ous obligation to military service in 
their native country stand in the 
way.—The diet, at its first meet- 
ing, is to take into consideration the 
commercial intercourse of the dif- 
ferent states, and to occupy itself 
with the formation of some uniform 
regulations relative to the freedom 
of the press, and securing the rights 
of authors and publishers against 
oppression. 
AMERICA, 

The American government has 
fixed its peace establishment, the 
details of which have been publish. 
ed. The army list includes only 
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eight regiments of infantry, a ride 
regiment, 2 corps of engineers, a 
corps of artillery, aud a regiment 
of light artillery, 

Stereoty pe-printing has been in. 
troduced mto America. A bible 
with marginal notes has been ste. 
reotyped at New York, and is tobe 
followed by those lexicons and dic. 
tionaries used at schools. Hither. 
to these works have been imported 
from England. 

The Indians residing in the vici- 
nity of the Missouri still continne 
their hostilities against the United 
States; and this warfare is marked 
by all those atrocious features of 
barbarity so peculiar to Indian ha- 
tred. A party of these savages re 
cently surprised the village of Cole 
San Dessein, on the Missouri; and, 
having burnt the houses, massacred 
all the men, women, and children 
in the place—20 souls! 

Our commercial treaty with the 
United States is, we learn, inacom- 
plete state, the ratification being 
only wanting, m the hands of Mr. 
©. Adams, the American minister 
at thiscourt. It is short in the form, 
but comprehensive in the substance. 
By the first article, the navigation 
laws of the two countries are for 
mutual benefit dispensed with; and 
British vessels trading to American 
ports, and American vessels trading 
to British ports, have equal privie 
leges with regard to duties and ei 
emptions with native vessels, Te 
spectively, ‘This benefit not only 
extends to the ships, but to the cat 
goes. Thus cotton-wool, which on 
coming to England in British ships 
from the United States is liable to 
a duty of only one penny per pound, 

and if imported in American vess® 
is subject to a charge of three pence 
in the pound, will incur te same 
duty if conveyed in the bottoms 
either of the two countritse The 
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The second article admits of free 
rade to Calcutta, and to all the Bri- 
sich settlements of the peninsula of 
Hindustan. With regard to China, 
shere is no regulation, because that 
rade is exclusively with the India 
company; and this company has 
no power Or authority to obstruct 
the trade to China, either with re- 
card to the Americans or any other 
joreign state. 

A third article, and not the least 
important in the view of the Ame- 
rican government, restricts the Bri- 
ish from entering into any trade 
with the numerous tribes of Indians 
eccupying any part of the country 
within the jurisdiction of the United 
S.ates. 

“ Windsor Castle, July 1. 

“The king has passed the last 
month in uniform tranquillity, and 
his Majesty continues in good bo- 
cuy health, but without any dimi- 
nvton of his disorder,” 

We have already noticed the 
dreadful accident at Heaton Col- 
bery onthe $d of May last. ‘The 
mugers were taking precautions at 
Oe time, it appears, to let off the 
eapected influx of water from some 
ascent collieries in the neiglbonr- 
dood, Jong since abandoned, by 
enving adrift ina direction to per- 
‘erate the old workings near Tlea- 
a Burn, At four o’clock on the 
tial morning, Mr. Miller, the re- 
“sent Or under-viewer, visited the 
men engaged in this operation; and 
etPping of water from the roof 
48 pomted out to him, he gave 
es that the work should be 
* uated up; and said he would send 
—— to ascertain whether 
the oe from the waste 
than a quart —_ orno. In less 
Pater bec: er of an hour after, the 
rn &4n to run more freel 
“rough the chink; and » 7 

; and the two 
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5 becoming tather alarmed, 
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sent their boy to apprize two other 
men who were working near them, 
with,.the state of the mine, and to 
acquaint all the men in the pit with 
their danger. The youth, probably 
impelled by fear, made the best of 
his way to the shaft, and escaped, 
The two workmen first mentioned 
had now quitted the face of the 
drift, and presently after, a fright- 
ful crash, accompanied by a violent 
gust of wind, which extinguished 
the candles, warned them that an 
immense torrent of water was rush 
ing into the mine: they fled prect- 
pitately towards the working shaft, 
distant about a mile; and, as the 
water of course flowed first down 
the lowest level, reached it just in 
time to save their lives. The two 
men who were working near them, 
the boy just mentioned, and fifteen 
other men and boys who were on 
the rollyway, were so fortunate as 
to make their escape, but not till the 
Jast was up to his waist in water, 
Every posstbility of retreat to those 
left behind was now cut off; and 
seventy-five buman beings, inclus 
ding Mr. Miller, were shut up in the 
workings towards the rise of the 
colliery, either to perish by hunger, 
or die for want of respirable atr, 
The sufferers who thus found a live 
ing grave, have left’ twenty-four 
widows and seventy-seven orphans, 
besides Mrs. Miller and her eight 
children, to deplore their untimely 
fate, 

A melancholy catastrophe has 
also since taken place at Newbottle 
colliery, situated on the river Wear, 
by an explosion of inflammable gas. 
At present the proprictors are work- 
ing the Hutton main; the deepest 
and best of five beds of coal within 
the royalty, its thickness being six 
feet two inches, and, like most seams 
subjected to carbureited hydrogen, 


nearly destitute of water. At five 
o’clock 
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o’clock in the afternoon of June 2d 
a cloud of dust and smoke was seen 
to issue from the mouth of one of 
the three shafts, called the Success 
pit, 108 fathoms deep; and in a 
few minutes one of the trappers, not 
above six years of age, cried out to 
be drawn up; he was quickly fol- 
lowed by fourteen men and boys, 
most of whom were shockingly 
scorched, four only having escaped 
the effect of the inflammable gas. 
Several intrepid pitmen soon de- 
scended into the mine, and found the 
corpses of fifty-seven men stretched 
on the floor; some appeared to be 
burned to death, but the greater 
number to have been suffocated by 
the after-damp. A few still retained 
signs of life, but expired on being 
brought into the atmospheric air. 
The blast was partial; for many of 
the men had quitted the boardswhere 
they had been at work apparently 
unhurt, but met their fate on the 
waggon-way, being suffocated be- 
fore they could reach the shaft. Of 
nineteen horses in the mine six only 
were killed; those in the stables hav- 
ing survived, for the air-courses 
were soon restored. 

7. In the afternoon, about four 
o'clock, as colone) Poyntz, his two 
sons, and their tutor, miss Parry 
and miss Emily Parry (daughters 
of the late admiral Parry, of Fare- 
ham), a fisherman, and his son, 
were returning to land at Bognor 
in a pleasure yacht, a sudden gust 
of wind upset the boat, when the 
whole party, except colonel Poyntz 
and the boatman, were drowned ; 
the latter saved the colonel by swim- 
ming with him on his back. Mrs. 
Poyntz was looking from the draw- 
ing-room window the moment the 
accident happened. 

9. A form of prayer and thanks. 
giving for the late victory, order- 
ed to be read in all the churches 
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in England, Scotland, and Ire. 
land: 

“O God, the disposer of all hy. 
man events, without whose aid thy 
strength of man is weakness, and 
the counsels of the wisest are as 
nothing, accept our praise and 
thanksgiving for the signal victory 
which thou hast recently vouch. 
safed to the allied armies in Fla. 
ders.—Grant, O merciful God, 
that the result of this mighty batie, 
terrible in conflict but glorious be. 
yond example in success, may put 
an end to the miseries of Europe, 
and stanch the blood of nations— 
Bless, we beseech thee, the allied 
armies with thy continued favour. 
Stretch forth thy right hand tohelp 
and direct them. Let not the glory 
of their progress be stained by am 
bition, nor sullied by revenge; but 
let thy holy spirit support them is 
danger, contro] them in victory, 
and raise them above all temptation 
to evil, through Jesus Christ our 
Lord ; to whom with Thee and the 
Holy Ghost be all honour an 
glory now and for ever, Amen.” 

A subscription for the relief of be 
widows and orphans of the brave 
men who fell at the battle of We 
terloo is opened in the metropo 
[Upwards of 300,000/, have bees 
already subseribed.] 

A handsome monument has t 
cently been erected by the fellows 
the Linnzin and Horticultural Se 
cietiesof London, m Chelsea chare®- 

‘ard, to the memory of Philip Mi 
Lar, the author of The Gardex 
Dictionary, who died im IT}, © 
testimony of their gratitude for ti 
eminent services rendered to 
sciences of prnge Fp 
by his industry and wr! 

"96. The sod of a black m3 
nearly naked, was discovered vi 
beach beyond Southsea Castie, ¥ 


his throut cut in a most — 
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manner. By the great exertions of 
saamsce oficers, Joseph, a man of 
colour, was apprehended, and bei ng 
informed that Antonio and Philip 
were also apprehended (though at 
chis time it was not known that they 
had any knowledge of each other ) 
he said “Oh! Antonio is a bad 
man,”—and then voluntarily con- 
fesed that he did not murder the 
deceased, by name Dilly Jeromi, 
but that he held hislegs. It seems 
that Joseph, Antonio, and Philip, 
are three Africans, and that they 
were shipmates of the deceased, 
Dilly Jeromi is represented to have 
been a good-natured fellow, and he 
was rather free in occasionally treat- 
ingthethree murderers. Previous 
to the day they went on the com- 
mon, it appears they had formed a 
plan to rob him; and when they 
bad got a certain distance beyond 
the castle, at about seven o’clock, 
mn full day-light, they asked him 
for his money : he declared he had 
none: they then insisted upon rob- 
bing him of his clothes: this he re- 
usted, when two of them proposed 
to murcer him; to this be other 
objected, but agreed to rob him, 
forwhich purpose Joseph held his 
legs ; and Philip, in attempting to 
tmp his jacket from his shoulders, 
‘which, when half way down his 
arms, confined them behind him, ) 
discovered to Antonio, who was 
m front, a knife suspended by a 
tring from the deceased’s neck, but 
“ncealed at first by his clothes. 
“ntomo instantly seized it, and 
immediate] y with a back-handed 
‘troke nearly severed his head from 
toner The poor creature fell, 
ine they stripped him almost naked, 
with " attempted to cover him 
or A ingle, a quantity of which 
‘found on the body, and the 
lied wound in the neck was 
vy. UP With sand and small stones. 
took the clothes to Portsea, 
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and sold them to a Jew for 145. who 
questioned them as to their being wet 
(they having, we suppose, attempt- 
ed to wash the stain of blood out): 
they said the bundle had fallen over- 
board in coming ashore.—A ver- 
dict of wilful murder against Jo- 
seph, Antonio, and Philip, has been 
returned. 

15. Last night a dreadful cata- 
strophe occurred in the neighbour- 
hood of Leicester. Two coaches 
that run daily from Hinckley to 
Leicester had set out in the evening. 
The first having descended the hil 
that leads to Leicester, was obliged 
to stop to repair the harness. ‘lhe 
other coachman from the top of the 
hill saw the accident, and seized the 
moment to give his antagonist the 
go-by, and immediately flogged his 
horses into a gallop down the hill. 
The horses in the midst of their 
speed took fright at something lying 
on the road, and became so unma- 
nageable, that, in their sweep to 
avoid the object of alarm, the driver 
could not recover them so as to clear 
the post of the turnpike gate at the 
bottom of the hill; and the velocity 
wis so great that in an instant the 
coach was split into two, ard three 
persons were dashed to pieces and 
instantly expired, two others sur- 
vived but aiew hours in the greatest 
agony; four were conveyed away in 
chaises for surgical aid with fric- 
tured limbs; and two that were in 
the dickey behind were thrown with 
that part of the coach toa great dis- 
tance, and not much hurt by faliing 
inthe hedge. ‘The coachman fella 
victim to his fury and madness. 

Loreign Office, July 91. 
Extract of a dispatch trom viscount 

Castlereagh, dated Paris, July 15. 

Since closing my dispatches, I 
have received the accompanying 
communication :—“ I have the ho- 
nour to acquaint your lordship, that 
Napoleon Bonaparte, not being able 

to 















to escape from the English cruizers, 
or from the guards kept upon the 
coasts, has taken the resolution of 
foing on board the English ship 
lierophon, capt. Maitland. 
“Le Duc D’Orranre.” 


DESTRUCTIVE FIRFS. 


29. On Friday se’nnight, about nine 
o’clock, the neighbourhood of Spi- 
talfields was thrown into universal 
terror by an explosion in the house 
of one Leschilles, in Johnestreet. 
The proprietor was a bhair-dresser 
and a manufacturer of fire-works. 
In his house were deposited several 
barrels of gunpowder, which had 
exploded. Mr. Leschilles had but 
a few moments returned from a 
walk with his wife, with whom and 
his family he was just sitting down 
to supper when the event took place. 

The effects in his house were truly 
heart-rending; itwas literally blown 
up from its foundation, and all its 
inmates buried in the ruins, A 
number of persons in the neigh- 
bourhood were dreadfully hurt by 
pieces of glass, brick, timber, and 
other articles, falling upon them, or 
being forced into the windows by 
the effects of the explosion. Huge 
beams of tember were tossed into 
the air, others carried an incredible 
distance over the tops of houses, 
while a great many habitations have 
been shook and shattered to a most 
frighttul degree ; the whole exhibit- 
img a terrible picture of havoe and 
destruction. Windows broken, win- 
dow-frames smashed and forced in, 
doors knocked from the hinges, and 
even furniture displaced and shat. 
tered to pieces!—On Monday an 
inquest was held on the bodies of 

Gasper Leschilles, his wife Penelope 
Leschilles, his sister Susannah Les- 
chilles, William Oldham, an aged 
gentleman who was an inmate in 
the family, and Mary Dlake, a ser- 
vant with Messrs, Broom and Tay- 
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lor, silk-weavers, next door,—M;. 
Robinson stated, that he called ye 
Mr. L.'s house about a quarter be. 
tore nine o'clock on. Friday night ; 
he was then behind the counter ; 
Miss L. and Mr. Oldham were ig 
the back parlour, where a cloth was 
laid for supper ; witness was iavited 
to wait for supper, but he declined 
it; two boys were in the shop buy. 
ing crackers; no light was in the 
first shop, but a pair of candles were 
on the supper table ; he was only a 
very short distance from the hous 
wheit he heard a report; another 
instantly succeeded it, which he 
supposed was the firing of guns, and 
he proceeded to Bethnal-green,whea 
he was informed of the Jreadful Cae 
lamity, and he then returned back. 
He was intimately acquainted with 
Mr. L., who told him that abouta 
fortnight ago he sold out 50/. inthe 
Navy fives, and purchased aquanuty 
of salt-petre, and witness thinks gun- 
powder. He is positive he was quite 
sober at the time of the unfortunate 
circumstance. It further appeared 
from the evidence of Henry Potts, 
aged eleven years of age, W. Thom. 
son, seven years of age, G. Bured, 
twelve years old, all of whom hap- 
pened to be in the shop, purchasing 
serpents and crackers, afew minutes 
before the catastrophe occurred, that 
Mr. Oldham had taken a candle 
into the cellar, which he lett there, 
and brought vp a great quantity o 
fire-works, with a part of which 
they were served, and which they 
let off within fifty yards of Mr. L.'s 
house; in a few moments alter, they 
perceived a vast quantity of rockets 
serpents, &c. come out of the shop 
door, which was instantaneously f0 
lowed by anexplosion, as beforemes- 
tioned, the shock of which knock 
ed some of them down in the stree 
and then the fire spread ina most de- 
structivemaunerasalready mentor 


‘ . “Alle 
ed.Verdict, Accidental Dea 
d \ erd »- Another 
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Another firetook place at Shad- 
well early on Saturday week, It 
broke out ina range of buildings 
berween Bell and Sail Wharts, at 
the commencement of Cock-hill, 
Upper Shadwell. ‘The flames spread 
with furious rapidity, and ina few 
minutes the whole of the buildings 
hetween the street and the river were 
in ablaze. These chiefly being 
warehouses, and filled with combus- 
tibles, such as wood, pitch, tar, oil, 
couls, sail cloth, and other inflam- 
mable goods, the fire at once became 
eeneral and irresistibly terrible. The 
shops and houses in front in the 
greet soon caught the contagious 
element, and eventually shared the 
fate of the rest. ‘The tide was at 
themoment upon an ebb; and no 
water being obtained, the fire raged 
without resistance for nearly two 
hours, notwithstanding that several 
eneines had arrived. No less than 
twenty-one concerns were wholly 
reduced to ashes. In one of the 
premises, some vats of beer burst, 
and inanother a quantity of powder 
aso exploded. These, however, 
only had the effect of hastening the 
work of destruction, by throwing 
cown several walls, and smashing 
‘ome windows of the adjoining 
uses, [rn this dreadful confagra- 
ton nolitewas lost. The principal 
wuferers onthismelancholy occasion 
were Messrs. Barber and Co. deal- 
ery in Marine stores; Mr. Hooper, 
slopseller; Mr. Ward, block and 
ae aelier Mr. Steadman, coal. 
merchant, who in the confusion of 
“us escape left even his pocket book 
“maming nearly SOO/. in bank 
notes; Mr. Whelch, a linen-dra- 
andar ee nme loss is enti 
pied at from 6 to 7000/, Mr. 
es and Mr Hill, a 
See gm awed the proprietor 
aad ram: : 7 russia public-house, 
truction ‘of thers, besides the de- 
ix Or eight private 
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houses, in Bell Wharf-street, in the 
rear of these buildings. The popu- 
lation of this quarter, and the closes 
ness of the situation, rendered the 
scene awful and terrifying ; nothing 
but piercing screams and exclama- 
tions was heard for a considerable 
time; little or no property was saved 
in the general wreck; and it is pain- 
ful to reflect, that many of the suf- 
ferers were not insured. 

20. On Thursday week, at noon, 
information was received by Wile 
liam Henry Gell, esq. coroner for 
Middlesex, that Mr. Whitbread 
had put an end to his own existence, 
and a jury was instantly summoned 
to sit on the body in the evening. 
At eight o’clock the inquest had 
assembled at the house of the de- 
ceased, in Dover-street, Piccadilly. 

The first witness examined was 
J. Wilshire, esq. from whose de- 
position it appeared that he was a 
most particular friend to the deceas- 
ed. He resided in Hertfordshire. 
A few weeks since he reccived an ap- 
plication from the family and friends 
of Mr. Whitbread to come to town,’ 
for the purpose of soothing their 
afflicted feelings and, if possible, by 
fellowship, to rouse and restore the 
deceased from the lethargy and dull 
melancholy that was then operating 
upon him. On his arrival in town, 
he found his friend in a low despond- 
ing state, and notwithstanding every 
exertion, he could but occasionally 
succeed in shakingoff the melancho- 
ly which seemed to have seized fast 
hold of him, or cause him to retract 
or give up the irregular notions and 
incoherent expressions he had con- 
tinually adopted. He entreated Mr. 
Whitbread a!so to retire from those 
pursuits and that intense application 
which apparently disturbed his ima- 
gination to a degree bordering on 
despair. Mr. W. listened on all 
occasions to his advice, and in many 
instances promised to adhere to it. 


He 
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He complained, however, bitterly 
that he felt he had become com- 
pletely unfit for business—that his 
public life was extinct—that he was 
derided ; in short, that he had be- 
come “ an outcast of society.” An 
evening or two before the fatal 
transaction, his friend and he dined 
together. Mr. W. was in excellent 
health, and conducted himself in 
that clear and energetic way by 
which he has always been distin- 
ruished. Aficr dinner, however, 
Pe mind at once forsook hin, and 
he commenced an argument of a 
most idle and ridiculous nature. 
Qn this be expatiated with as much 
warmth as though it werea great 
national question. His friend on 
this occasion endeavoured to re- 
store his reason, and pointed out 
to him the absurdity as well as im- 
probability of his statements. Mr. 
W., however, persisted in his phren- 
sied declarations; and, among other 
things, stated that charges of a se- 
rious nature were exhibited against 
him, as well by the public voice 
as by communications: this was 
also resisted as erroneous by his 
friend. Mr. \W. however, with much 
warmth, undertook to prove it by 
his secretary, who, he said, could 
produce documents to the fact, The 
secretary being in the house, was 
instantly called, andconfronted with 
lim, when the whole of what he, 
Mr. W., had stated, turned out to 
be a mere fabrication of the brain. 
"The reason of the deceased seemed 
again restored fora short time, and 
he bowed in silent admission of his 
error.——l‘he evidence of Mr. Wil- 
shire went to prove a variety of 
other incidents relative to the de- 
ceased for several months, all of 
which went to establish a settled 
derangement of the mind of his 
lamented friend. 

Mr. Holland, a Maristratc, re- 
siding at Lpsom, corroborated the 
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account of Mr, Wilshire, as fa as 


it related to the general conduct of 


the deceased for several months 
He was also his particular acquamt. 
ance and friend. Some weeks sinep 
he had noticed an extraordinar: 
stupor and dullness about him; and 
—_ that it arose from intense 
study und application, he entreated 
him to spend a few days in the 
country, at his (Mr. Holland's 
seat. After much difficulty he suc. 
ceeded, and Mr. W. accompanied 
him to Epsom. On the dar of 
their arrival Mr. W. was in appa 
rent good health and spirits, talked 
rationally, and retired to rest cheer. 
jully. On his appearance, however, 
the following morning, being asked 
by Mr. H. how he did, and how he 
slept?) Mr. W. replied, he was 
“very ill indeed, and had not es- 
joyed half an hour’s rest during the 
night.”? He then added, he must 
** torgo the kind invitation of his 
friend, and go to town ; a vast deal 
of public business remained to be 
done; and though he was incapabe 
of performing it, he would struggle 
at it, and do the best he could.”— 
Mr. Holland further related, that 
he nad accompanied Mr. W. toa 
meeting of the proprietors of Drury- 
lane theatre, where he was called 
to the chair, ‘The business was tor 
the purpose of electing a member 
of the committee in the room 

the hon. Cavendish Bradshaw, wh0 
had resigned. On that occastom 
however, Mr. W. scarcely aye 
his lips, and sat in the chair m4 
senseless state, looking with vacant 
melancholy upon all around bim. 
On their retiring from the meeting, 
Mr. W. observed to his friend, 
«You have now an Opportumsy 
sccing my incapacity for pe ' 
business; cight or ten years ae 
could pretend to do business “ 
now I[ feel a total incompetence 
I am only despised for my ao * 
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‘ion to various other facts 
inal by Mr. Holland, which de- 

red in the strongest manner 
the mental derangement of the de- 
ceased, he added, “ Never did there 
exist aman upon whose judgement 
and integrity I should have sooner 
relied, upon any case, either public 
or private, as a counsellor or friend, 
In these relacions I had consulted 
him for many years. But from 
what I have observed of his conduct 
for a considerable time past, he 
would have been the last person in 
the world to whom I would have 
committed the slightest subject for 
consideration,”* 

Joba Weir deposed that he had 
[ved in the service of the deceased 
fer 27 years, His master had 
mired to reston Wednesday night 
aout half pst ten in apparent good 
a: ne (0 pennies mornin g 
eobserved him come down stairs 
ee renng-r00m which 
¥35 situated on the ground fleor 
and looking into the y ome we It 
vas then half past nine o’clock, and 
the witness, as was his daily custom, 
Went to bring some hot water to 
favehim. Oa reaching the door 
ot the dressing «1 oom, however, he 
and it fastened, and immediately 
toocked. He received no answer, 
eat retited, supposing his master 
Was particularly engaged. On his 
pragthrou gh the passage, however, 
era private secretary of Mr. 
nn”, to whom he related 
e singularity of the dressing-room 
bee eked . circumstance never 
“a nown ! ‘The secretary re- 
(* » Was equally strange to 

» as he himself had been trying 
see Mr. We and to receive some 
ders; when he found the d 
Mts and -ydload und the door 
bis call answer given either to 
Wp ha smecking | Chey both 
‘Pa ined upon peeping in at 
Ge window from the a : ‘hich 
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having passed, and not distinguish- 
ing the deceased in an upright pos- 
ture, they looked more narrowly, 
and beheld with terror the body of 
their lamented master weltering in 
his blood. The witness instantly 
burst in the window, and entered 
the room, where he found the de. 
ceased with his throat cut from ear 
to ear, and the vital spark com- 
pletely extinguished. Medical aid, 
though called in, was quite useless. 
Perhaps no instance of self-destruc- 
tion was ever more complete, A 
razor, with which he effected the 
dreadful act, was found by his side 
on the floor.—The private secretary 
of the deceased confirmed the ac- 
count given by the last witness ; but 
such were the terror and temporary 
confusion into which he was thrown 
by his first view of the shocking 
spectacle, that he could not recollect 
whether he entered theroom through 
the door or by the window. This 
witness also deposed to many cir- 
cumstances, which led him to be- 
lieve that the deceased had long 
laboured under strong symptoms 
of derangement.—An eminent phy- 
sician proved the fact which had 
caused the death of the deceased ; 
and after some other corroborative 
evidence the coroner left it to the 
jury to decide, whether, under the 
stroug and respectable testimony 
they had heard, they could for a 
moment hesitate upon the verdict. 
In his opinion and the exercise of 
his unpleasant duties, a clearer in- 
stance of derangement lad never 
come before hiin. 

The jury, after a moment’s con- 
sideration, concurred, and returned 
a verdict of Insanity, 


AUGUST. 
‘Windsor Castle, Aug. 5. 
His majesty has continued in a 
state of tranquillity and comfort du- 
Pili 
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ring the last month, and is in good 
health, but without any diminution 
of his majesty’s disorder, 

G. His royal highness the duke 
of York, on coming out of a shower 
bath at his seat at Oatlands, fell, on 
account of the slippery state of the 
oil-cloth, and broke the large bone 
of his left arm half way between the 
shoulder and elbow joint. Sir 
Henry Halford and Mr. M‘Gregor 
the surgeon were sent for express 
from London to attend his roval 
highness, and Mr. M. put the dis- 
placed parts into their natural posi- 
tion. Fis royal highness wasthe next 
morning free from fever, and has 
srnce been going on favourably ; 
and he had so far recovered on the 
b2th instant, that the daily bulletins 
of his health were discontinued, 
We wre happy to add, that his roval 
highness is now able to attend to 
business. 

7.—A melancholy accident hap- 
pened at Brisham, Torbay. A 
party that was at Torbay lodging, 
condisting of Mr. Litters, ‘Thomas 
Harris of Totnes, a miss Allen, 
sister of Mrs. H., miss Edwards a 
voung lady about nine years of age, 
with three or four other persons, 
had been out for the purpose ot 
ecing Bonaparte, when the boat 
was unfortunately run down bya 
cutter, by which accident miss Al. 
len and MSs Edwards were both 
crowned. A lieutenant of one of 
the fricates, at the rick of his own 
life, jumped overboard, and suc- 
ceeded in bringing up Mrs. Harris, 
but almost in a liteless state. The 
bodies of the young ladies have not 
been found. 

it, A beautiful monument to 
lord Rodney, in_ St. Paul’s cathe.* 
dral, by Mr. Charles Rossi, of Lis. 
son-grove, R.A., was opened tor 
the first time for the tn pection of 
the public, The monument is a 
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national one, and represents Jord 
Rodney starding, with his lef hand 
resting on a rudder, and his rehs 
on a sword ; behind are laid across 
the pedestal on which he stands the 
three flags taken by him from the 
French, Spanish, and Dutch, Gp 
his left is the figure of the historis 
Muse, and on his right that of Vie. 
tory—History is in the attitude of 
recording his victories. 

Viscount Chety ynd, as clerk of 
the council, lately presented to the 
prince regent in council a new great 
seal of England, which is of silver, 
about eight or nine inches diameter, 
of a round form, representing the 
king on horseback on one side, and 
on the other side his m yesty in his 
robes, seated on } 1§ throne, and 
surrounded by his n 
tendants of state. At the clese of 
the council the regent delivered 
it to the lord chancetlor, as the lord 
keeper of the great seal of England; 
aiter which, the brass seal which 
has been used as a temporary m 
strument since the great seal of En 
gland was stolen, about twelve 
years INO, from the lord chancel. 
lor’s house, was destroyed in the 
presence of the council, by oblue- 
rating all the impression on it 

ETON. 

The long contested cause be 
tween the fellows of Eton College 
and those of King’s college Cam 
bridge, regarding the right of the 
former to hold livings with their 
fellowships, has been decided by 
bishop ot Lincoln in the following 
manner :—The visitor has matere 
ly, deliberately, and by and with 
the advice of his assessors, the yight 
honourable sir W. Grant and the 
right honourable sir W. Scott, pre 
nounced against the appeals # 
declared that the fellows 
College were enabled to hold - 
benetice, by virtue of the —— 
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gatate of queen Elizabeth. He 
further enjoins all future fellows of 
Eton college not to exceed the in- 
granted to the said dis- 
‘ae statute, by attempting to 
Eesesere shen one benefice, whe- 
before or after their con- 
‘onetion with their fellowships. 
1§—The very singular pheno- 
menon of a Water-spout was observ- 
edat Marsden, near Hudderstlield. 
Ita to be formed of a dense 
ad and resembled a very 
inverted cone, the lowest part 
of which seemed nearly to touch 
the ground; above it the clouds 
were white and fleecy, forming a 
wriking contrast with it, but they 
appeared strongly aitated.—Our 
correspondent concludes his descrip- 
tion with stating, “that the spout, 
when completely fornied, appeared 
tobe round and smooth, and hol- 
low within, and there appeared a 
sream of water running down the 
imide, part of which in its descent 
pased to the outside, and was car- 
ned up again very rapidly by a 
giralmotion. ‘The whole duration 
a this phenomenon was about 20 
Cunutes.”” 
COURT OF CHANCERY. 
CUNDESTINE MARRIAGF.—WADE 
% BASELEY AND OTHERS, 
lhmAn application was made 
for an attachment to issue against 
les Henry Baseley, for carry- 
eg marying Anne Wade, 
de dhe court, and also against 


other defendants for aiding and 
aking him,.—]t appeared that an 
mpaaction had been directed to be 
mete x oh chancellor, di- 
_ 0 the defendant Baseley, 
hs him from all baataaaieeae 
ma hes young lady, who, a short 
=: ‘ory had eloped wizh him, 
bee on, pursued and overtaken by 
lan before the marriage 


18t5, Place, At that time this 
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young lady, who is only 18 years 
of age, an heiress to an estate of 
5,0007. per annum, wrote to the 
lord chancellor, protesting that she 
had been carried off by the defen- 
dant contrary to her inclination, and 
that she never would have further 
intercourse with the defendant Bases 
ley, and that he would never let 
her rest if he was allowed to be at 
large. The lord chancellor then 
gave her his assurance, that if Base- 
ley could be found within his juris 
diction, he should be imprisoned. 
The defendant Baseley, however, 
avoided his lordship’s order and 
on the 25th of May last carried 
her off from the seat of her guar- 
dian, Thomas Broughton, esq. 
Woodhatch, Riegate, assisted by 
the other defendants, viz. Simon 
Marie, a Frenchman, Mary Julia 
Marie, his wife, a native of En- 
gland, and governess to miss Wade ; 
Margaret Ramsay, her servant, and 
Matthew Barrow, servant to the 
defendant Baseley. The marriage 
ceremony was performed at Gretna 
Green, and afterwards at Edin- 
burgh, 

After counsel had been heard, 

The lord chancellor said, “The 
defendant Baseley petitioned, but 
I ordered him to appear ; I cannot 
act till he personally appears, It 
may be necessary to out-law the 

arties. ‘The defendant, Baseley, 
will find the law too strong for him, 
if he comes in my time; if not, I 
have no doubt but my successor 
will do ample justice. He shalb 
never get a farthing of the lady’s 
property.” 

GENERAL LABEDOYEFRE.- 

The following is the article which 
occasioned the suppression of the 
Paris paper called the Indepen- 
dent :-— 

“The arrest of M. Labedoyere 
is described as an event which must 
(G) be 
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be followed by his immediate trial 
and even his condemnation.—Some 
journals, regardless of the situation 
in which a man suspected, accused, 
and imprisoned, iS placed, scem ta 
wish to outrun the march of justice, 
and to communicate their hateful 
passions to men who are bound to 
be the unalterable organs of the 
law. It may therefore be allow- 
able to make, on the delicate and 
important questions whence the 
charge at issue originates, some im- 
partial observations connected with 
the public welfare, and the political 
interests of the king, the nation, and 
the allied powers.—First observa- 
tion.—-However great may appear, 
or really be the crime attributed to 
M. Labedoyere, namely, the hav. 
ing abandoned his legitimate king 
to range himsel! under the colours 
of an usurper, that crime became 
within cight days common to all 
the civil and military authorities, 
who from necessity, seduction, or 
persuasion, followed the same 
course. A great part of the nation 
and the army consecrated by assent 
the unforeseen revolution which took 
place, and the result of which only 
a small number of wise and clear- 
sighted men calculated with preci- 
sion. According to Grotius, when 
the number of criminals is infinite, 
a iull and entire amnesty becomes 
legitimate and necessary, and cle 
mency is inspired by justice. It is 
not in a moral point of view, which 
never permits us to tolerate the vio- 
lation of principles and the infrac- 
tion of duties, but under a political 
point of view, when a man oe mil- 
hons for his accomplices, that a jUs- 
tification exists.—Second observa- 
tion. — The old and faithful servants 
of the king can perceive in the act 
of colonel Labedoyere, who joined 
Napoleon with his regiment, only 
a criminal rebcliioa, uaworthy of 
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pardon, a treason long meditated 
and prepared aginst the sovereign 
amd the country. But let them 
unagine themselves for a momer 
in the situation of the aceused, Sell 
young, he had never served excep: 
under the colours of Napoleon, 
had known Louis X\ IIl, only te 
months, This first sov e1eign, wh y 
abdication appeared to lim ogly y 
sacrifice dictated by necessity, re. 
appeared suddenly before him. A 
habit contracted during fifteen year 
of considering the emperor, whom 
all the monarchs of Europe had 
acknowledged, as his legitima: 

chief, resumed all its force. |: 
awakened affections which had beer 
but ill extmguished. The illusion 
of the military glory—ot the for. 
mer power of the prince, rendered 
in the eyes of some of his partisans 
greater by his mistortunes and caile, 
acted on an ardent and elevated 
imagination, which easily fancies 
the dictates of duty to be obered, 
even at the very moment in wach 
the most sacred of duties are tram 
pled on. It must be coniessed, that 
the multiplied vicissitudes of o 

revolutions, and frequent changes 
of government, have shaken, as 
have someiimes had the effect du 
ring these 25 years, of rendenng 
doubtful in France the notionsat me 
rality on the legitimacy of princes 
and the fidelity of subjects. Lee 
away by false ideas, M. Labedoy- 
ere disturbed a possession of eleven 
months to respect a prior possess" 
which had ex'sted for filteen } <a" 
Prejudices, opinions, and habits, 
ideas well or ill-tounded, whic 
have been received, and which time 
has strengthened, are not changeé 
inaday. Doubtless M. Labec . 
ere is inexcusable for having @ 
and then violated his oath of 2 


giance. al cram: 
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That is his re 


but that crime, we repeat, hastees 
genet, 
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lly committed. The first ex- 
ample of its breach was not given 
br M. Labedoyere, for N: :poleon 
had already advance d forty miles 
on the French territory before he 
arrived at the poiut where the regi- 
ment commanded by M. Labe- 
doyere joined hire. —Third obser- 
vation. —The ki king’s ordinances di- 
rect, that the the persons 
gecused of cons; racy and creme 
wall be previo asly submitt ed to the 
rw chambers, not to try them (for 
representative and legislative cham- 
bers cannot exercise judicial func- 
tions), but to refer to the tribur ials 
such Of the individuals inscribed on 
these lists, as it may appear to be 
the duty of the nation specially to 
20.—On the 12th inst. col. Lae 
bedoyere was tried on the charges 
of treason, re! bellion, and seducin; 2 
his troops from their duty. Bite 
treason sad rebellion were clear] y 
pores, and he was found guilty, 
and witenced to suffer death. It 
appears, that on the news of Bo- 
haparte’s lay ding, he was ordered 
with his regiment, by reneral De- 
villiers, iro m Ch: imbery to Greno- 
bie, w! ere the ‘roops Were assem bled 
to Kop the ress of the usurper 


jists ot 


¢ pro 
He was placed in bivouae on ‘the 
ramparts, where he incited his sol- 
Giers to revolt, and led them out to 
join the un principled invader. He 
bad scarcely left the town, when ne 
crew his sword, and cried out, iz 
VEnpereur. He then broke Open 
achest, whence he took an eagie, 
Placed it at the to; » of a branch of a 
hee, marc) ied un der it to join Na- 
Poleon, and rety rned with him the 
Me evening to take military pose 
tec, ofGrenoble. His superior 
*r, general Devilliers, followed, 
tried in vain to bring him back, 


s 
yy already persuaded about 
the soldiers to return to their 
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duty.—In the preliminary pfoceed- 
ings of the trial, he admitted these 
facts, but denied having taken the 
oath of allegiance to the king 3 s: \y- 
ing, that he had not joined his re- 
giment when the oath was admini- 
stered to that corps. 

After the ruin of Bonaparte’s 
cause, Libedoy ere joined Excel- 
m{ns’ corps, which had hoisted the 
white flag. He did not himself 
hoist a white cockade, but joined tt 
He wished to 
but found i 


usa simple citizen. 
escape to America; 
impossible to embark, Or even to 
proceed to Switzerland. He then 
returned to Paris, and surrendered 
himself. ‘The counsel against the 
accused remarked in aggravation, 
that Labedoyere had given the first 
signal of revolt—it was to his de- 
fection that all other defections were 
owing. 

M. Labedoyere read his defence, 
which‘ appeared to be written in 
haste and without method, upon 
slips of paper. —* Gentlemen, if on 
this important day my life alone 
were compromis d, I should aban 
don myselt to the encouraging idea, 
that he who has sometimes led brave 
men to death, would know how to 
march to death himself like a brave 
man; and ] should not detain you. 
But my honour is attacked as well 
as my life, and it is my duty to de- 
fend it, because it does not belong 
to me alone,—a wife, the model ot 
every virtue, has a right to demand 
an account of it from me. Shall 
my son, when reason comes to en- 
lighte a him, blush at his inherit- 
ance? I feel strength enough to 
resist the most terrible attacks 5 if L 
am able to say Honour is untouch- 
ed! I may have been deceived— 
misled by illusions, by recollections, 
by false ideas of honour : it is pos- 
sible that country spoke a chime- 
rica] language to my heart.”—{1 le 
(G 2) declared 
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declared that he had no intention, 
nor the possibility of denying facts 
public and notorious; he was ready 
to sign the act of accusation drawn 
up against him; but he would jus- 
tity himself from the charge of hav- 
ing been concerned in any plot that 
preceded the return of Bonaparte ; 
and he protested that he was cone 
vinced no relation ever existed hee 
tween the isle of Elba and Paris.] 

M. de Labedoyere made a tardy 
but touching reparation to the king. 
— “I see all promises fulfilled, all 
guarantees consecrated, the consti- 
tution perfected; and foreigners 
will see again, I hope, a great na- 
tion in the French united round 
their king. Perhaps I shall not be 
called upon to enjoy the sight ; but 
IL have A ar my blood for my coun- 
try; and I persuade myself that 
my death, preceded by my error, 
may be of some use: that my me- 
mory will not be held in horror ; 
and that when my son shall have 
reached the age at which he shall 
be able to serve his country, that 
country will not reproach him with 
his name.” 

The president, after a long deli- 
beration of the council, declared the 
prisoner guilty, and sentenced him 
to suffer death. He was allowed 
to appeal to a court of revision. 
The council of revision (consisting 
of the baron de Conchy and other 
officers) assembled in Paris at eight 
o’clock of the 19th instant. The 
reporting judge stated, that having 
considered the documents, it did 
not appear to him that the objec- 
tions to the proceedings were suff- 
ciently serious to afford ground for 
annulling the judgement; and the 
council declared unanimously, that 
the said judgement is confirmed, 
and that it shall have its full and 
entire execution. 


When the family of Labedoyere 
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heard that the council of revision 
had confirmed his sentence, his wif, 
clad in deep mourning, appeared 
before the king as he was gettin 
into his CAITIage, and, falling at his 
fect, exclaimed, “ Pardon, pardoa, 
sire |”? —** Madame,” said the king, 
“| know your sentiments andthow 
of your family, and never was it 
more painful for me to pronounce a 
refusal. If M. Labedovere had 
only offended me, his pardon should 
be granted; but all France de. 
mands the punishment of the max 
who has brought upon her ail the 
scourges of war, I promise my 
protection to you andto your child.” 
— The mother of the unfortunate 
man was prevented from seeing the 
king by those around him. 

Col. Labedoyere displayed in the 
last moment the most touching for- 
titude. Mis appeal was heard oo 
Saturday morning; at half past 
one his judgement was confirmed; 
at half past six on the same evening 
he underwent his sentence. Fe 
was led to the plain of Grenelle; 
where, after receiving on his knees 
the benediction of his confessor, he 
rose up, and, without waiting for 
his eyes to be bandaged, laid open 
his breast to the veterans who were 
to skoot him, and said, “ Surtout, # 
me manquez pas.’ (Above all, do 
not miss me.) In an instant he was 
no more. i 

Marshal Ney was taken upia te 
department of Lot, and sent © 
Aurillac, from whence he has bees 
conveyed to Perisby pens.d'sree 
has been lodged in the Abbaye, an 
is to be tried by a council of Wat 
He underwent his first examina" 
on the 20th, at the Conciergen® 
before the prefect of police. ss 

The Paris papers of the pas 
month have contained many ordoa 
nances. The most important * 


1° 7 a ! sceding Of 
that which reters to a pre yonaanst 
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donnance issued by the king on the 
e34 of March last, when he was 
compelled to Ay from his capital, 
declaring the army in consequence 
of its treason, disbanded ; and not 
caly confirming that declaration, 


wut aynouncing the organization of 


anew army, sufficiently strong (oO se- 
cure independence withoutand tran- 
gaillity within, This. ordonnance 
was followed bya second, decla: ing 
chat as the actual force of the army 
exceeds a’ peace establishment, and 
is out of propertion to the revenues 
of the kingdom, the officers least 
capable of active service will be 
sermitted to retive on half-pay. By 
rus provis! NM, most of the ofheers 
who served under Donaparte a cer. 
tain period will be dismissed, while 
"ose WHO COME WilituA Lts operation 
re precluded from re-entering the 
army at any future period, ‘i‘his 
edict, which mitigates the severity 
of the previous order for their total 
disbandment, is not only humane in 
\s present operaticn, but politic in 
“SS Consequences, 
Louis XVIII. has at leneth had 
recourse tO measures for punish. 
"ag Me most simnal of the ad- 
serents of ot Bonaparte. Wehave 
ta two ordonnances, the first 
ut which degrades from their 
rank tie peers who ace ‘pted seats 
mthe chamber nominated by Lo. 
maparte, atter being raised to the 
peerage by Louis; the second di- 
fects the arrest and trial of eizhteen 
feneral or other otheers, who be. 
Meh on king before the 23d ot 
Lisle) ( — day ot his quitting 
rr Ar z also ordains that 
tire ot ghee a a shall ~ai 
Sashes aoa reside, uu ader ine 
9 ‘. suc! parts of the inte- 
thee, th police shall indicate to 
“tithe chambers shall decide 
mich of them shall quit the king- 
~ gaan be brought up to 
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NETHERLANDS. 

The states-general of the United 
Netherlands was opened on the 8th 
instant by his majesty in person, at 
the Hague. In the address made 
by his majesty, he observes, that it 
was not suffictent for the provinces 
of the Netherlands to be placed un- 
der one sovereign ; it was necessary 
that they should be bound together 
by the same laws and the same in- 
stitutions. ‘Lhe party-walls which 
other circumstances had raised be- 
tween them had to be removed, 
that they might now reg rd each 
other as inhabitants of one house 
and children of the same family. 
‘The allied powers concurred in 
these views; and, faithful to the 
principle of maintaining and pre. 
serving what is already establiched, 
the plan of the existing constitution 
is continued, and only al cered as far 
as circumstances render necessary. 
—Atter alluding to the glorious 
result of the short campaign which 
had occurred while the constitution 
was under revision, his majesty pros 
ceeded to state the principal securi- 
ties for public liberty presented by 
that code, viz.—'The inviolabilities 
of the judicial authority—liberty of 
conscience—no property can be con- 
fiscated, no opinion or thought 
checked—ihe meanest citizen can 
make his voice be heard even at 
the throne—the people retain their 
representation, and the provisional 
assemblies a suitable degree of pow- 
er, The burthens of the state are 
freely voted, and equally borne. 
The revenues are accounted tor ace 
covding to fixed rules, and can be 
applied to no other end than sere 
vices useful to the state. to public 
instruction, and the defence of the 
country. The regal power Is rene 
dered, by aconstituiion, sufficiently 
great to secure the wellure of the 
community, but incapable of op- 
pressing or injuring a individual. 
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This speech was answered by 
Mr. Van Hogendorp, who, as pre- 
sident of the late assembly, oth- 
ciated as president in the present 
meeting of the states-general. Mr. 
Van Hogendorp, in the course of 
his reply, panegyrized the enlight- 
ened understanding, mature judge- 
ment, and unappalled firmness of 
his sovereign, and paid a warm 
eulogium to the military skill and 
bravery of the prince of Orange. 
In conclusion, Mr. Hogendorp an. 
ticipated the most solid advantages 
from the union of the Netherlands 
with Holland. 

The king of the Netherlands, 
following the example oi prince 
Blucher, has-ordered 150 of the 
Dutch and Flemish pictures, taken 
from his subjects to adorn the Lou- 
vre, to be sent home. 

The king of the Netherlands has 
conferred the tide of prince of Wa- 
terloo upon the duke of Wellington, 
and marquis of Heusden upon the 
earl of Clancarty. 





































SPAIN AND PORTUGAL. 

The king of Spain is said to have 
abolished all the edicts against the 
Jesuits which have been in force 
since 1767, and restored this order 
to the possession of its former rights 
throughout Spain. 

Extract of a letter from Madrid, 
dated July 19, 1815:—* Prepara-. 
tions are making at Batres, and se- 
veral other old castles of the Moor- 
ish xra, now almost in ruins, for 
confining a considerable number of 
Lilerales, who have just been are 
rested, ‘She number of prisoners 
who groan in dungeons for their 
we Opmons ts estimated at not 

ess than 51,000.” 

Letters trom Carthagena, dated 
July 18, state, that a courier had 
arrived with the telliwence that 
the Alverines had declared war 
against Spain, and that their cruize 


l P A l, r A 
CSRUB Use, 
ers had made several captures, Im 
mediately on receiving pric 


. ° , 
an Algerine fneae ard 


which had been tuken by: 
ricans and delivered uy 4 : 
peace, and which were both ivine 
at Carthagena, were seized att b 
porte by orders trom the 
government. 

Lord Beresford sailed from Lis. 
bon for Kio de Janeiro on the 1h 
inst. On board the Portuyuese ship 
Fama, caprain Maz na, Fin | rd. 
ship's mission has for iis ebiec the 
arrangement of certain differences 
existing beiween the P r.uguese 
government and the prince regent 
ot the braz'ls; and great hopes are 
entertained of the affair being 
brought to a satistactory issue by 
his lordship’s mediation, 


opanish 


BOW-STREET. 

On Saturday week, lrancis Har- 
vey, of Lavistock-row Covent-gar- 
den, was charged with commuting 
a violent assaulz on the body of 
Harriet Stratford, a girl who has 
just attained her sixteenth year, who 
was in his employ as a servant: she 
stated, that on Thursday the pr- 
soner ordered her to gO inte the 
garret, where he wanted her; she 
accordingly went there, and after 
waiting some time, he entered the 
garret with a cord and a new birch 
broom, which he had sent her 
purchase for the occasion. He or 
dered the girl to strip, which she 
refused to do. He then proceeded 
to take off her clothes by force, and 
continued to do so till he had strip. 
ped her entirely naked; afterwar 
he tied her wrists together with tne 
cord he had brought » ith him, and 
then tied her up by tie cord to aa 
iron staple at the top ol the room, 
and then began to flog her with 4 
large rod, and continued to flog ber 
most severely for about a quartet 


of an hour or twenty mins 
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exerutiating pain inflicted by such 
continned violence, caused her to 
eeist and turn her body about very 
mach, till her hands worked through 
the loop of the cord with which she 
was tied up, which caused her body 
» fall on the floor, the noise of 
which, together with the girl’s CTICS, 
brought the lodgers in the house 
to her assistance. The prisoner 
then left off his forging.—The de- 
fence set up for this extraordinary 
violence, and the explanation given 
bythe girl, are, that some days since 
te prsoner’s wife gave the girl 
ome meat for her dinner, which 
had been kept till it had become so 
bad that she could not swallow it. 
Her mistress told her she should 
have no more victuals till she did 
eatit; and she kept her threat. On 
ihe following day the girl was sent 
ut with sixpence to purchase some 
cat’s and dog’s meat; when the 
girl being extremely hungry, having 
been kept without food for such a 
length of time, was temp‘ed, instead 
t buying the cat’s and dog’s meat 
with the sixpence, to purchase some 
rolls and butter for herself. On 
this being discovered by the prison- 
er, he applied toa magistrate to 
prosecute the girl as a felon for 
Nealing the ixpence: but the magi- 
“rate refused to take up the busi- 
fess in such a serious manner, 
bat observed, that he thought he 
aad better give her a flogging and 
farn ner out of doors, not of course 
uspecting that he would resort to 
‘teh an outrageous act,—Harvey 
was ordered to find bail or be com- 
mitted,and the magistrate informed 
— he should expect very good 
oe time after, it was un- 
fared the the prisoner had of- 
"oh aha, ag 5d. to make it up, but 
a ‘aid that the lodgers in the 
eather said, if it cost 100/, the 
Posoner should be prosecuted, 
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GUILDHALL. 
THE GHOST OF ST. ANDREW'S, 

25.—James Carness, 2 youth 
about sixteen years of age, was 
on i‘riday brought before the ma- 
gistrate upon the following charge: 
— Lee, the officer, stated, that for 
a considerable time past the neigh- 
bourhood of St. Andrew’s, Hol- 
born, was kept in a constant state 
of inquietude and alarm, by the 
nightly assembly of a number of the 
lower orders, who fancied they had 
seen, or were to see, “a ghost;” 
and so far had their credulity been 
imposed upon, that many of them 
were ready to make affidavit of the 
appearance of this acrial form. The 
crowd and disturbance, however, 
had increased to such a degree, and 
the light-fingered gentry had be- 
come so numerous and successful, 
that it required the utmost vigilance 
of the police to prevent these dis- 
graceful proceedings, On Thursday 
night, as usual, the place became 
nearly impassable, and at about 
nine o’clock shouts of terror and 
alarm suddenly burst forth on everv 
hand, and the cry of **’The yhost! ” 
became general! Hundreds now 
fled ; while others, braving the sus 
pernatural horrors of the supposed 
spirit, kept their ground. The 
imaginary ghost, who had been ob- 
served skipping from one tomb- 
stone to another, now advanced to 
the gate, and having ascended the 
railing, gave first a hysteric laugh, 
and then three sepulchral groans, 
The officers, however, Were not to 
be imposed upon, and the pretend- 
ed shadow was summoned into the 
street. ‘To this little attention was 

paid; but sufficient assistance bein 

obtained, he was dragged down an 
secured, when at length the spell 
was broken, and “ airy nothing re- 
ceived a local habitation and a 
name.” The prisoner was dressed 
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in a white jacket and trowsers, and 
wore on his head a white cotton 
cap. Upon being called upon by 
the magistrate for his defence, he 
stated, that a few evenings sinee he 
had been induced, at the request of 
a gentleman, to enter the church- 
yard, and ascertain the truth of the 
story respecting the ghost. Tor 
this being liberally paid, he accepted 
the proposal, and soon ascertained 
that the object of all the curiosity 
and terror which had prevailed, 
was nothing more than a tomb- 
stone, upon which the moon had 
shone for several niehts! Tle was 
himselt then induced to “ keep up 
the joke,” more, however, with a 
View to undec: ive, than to Impose 
ipon the credulous multitude. ‘l he 
father of the youth, a most respect- 
able man, appeared on the behalf 
of his son, 2nd undertook to gui- 
ranty his future condnet. With this 
promise, after a suitable warning, 
the magistrate discharged him. 
FRANCE. 
THE PRESS=REPORT TO THE KING, 
Sire,—Your majesty, by your 
ordinance of the 2d of this month, 
took off all the restrictions which 
the law of the Zlst October, 1814, 
had placedcnthe liberty of thepress: 
but in ail times, perhaps, Ai is NE POs - 
sible to give the same extent ot 
liberty to the publication of jour- 
nals and periodical works; and in 
the existing state of Fiance and of 
Lurope, in the midst of so many 
passions which the powers wish to 
ranquillize, the journals which 
foster those passions and excite 
them ought to be submitted to ane 
other legislation.—The cperation of 
those writings in eflect 1S much 
more rapid; they come in an in. 
Stant to thousands of readers. A 
uhole peo] le read the mh frraturtous- 
ly in the public places; and as their 
number ts lunited, they cannot of- 


[Augus, 


fer the remedy which is found in 
the mass of literary productions 
where the liberty ot the POSS Serves 
to correct itself, These same wri. 
tings contamimng news, advertise. 
ments, complaints, articles which 
their editors receive from all quar. 
ters, are like an open arena for al] 
the passions: even cupidity finds 
its advantage in giving to them the 
exclusive colour of such or sucha 
party. Every day they embroil us 
with the foreigners, and rekindle 
distrust; they disconcert the gene. 
rous efforts which your majesty is 
making to untte minds, and to close 
the wounds of the state. I pro 

to your majesty to submit all the 
periodical writings to the superin. 
tendance of a commission of en 
lirhtened and moderate men, who, 
in receiving their nomination from 
your majesty, will acquireindepend- 
ence and consideration. I have the 
honour to present to your majesty 
an ordinance on this subject. 

Duke of Orranto, 
Paris, Aug. 8, 815. 
ORDINANC* OF THE KING. 

Louts by the grace of God, &c. &e. 

To all to whom these presents 

core, greeting — 

Having heard our ministers, and 
on the report of our minister of 
ceneral police, we have ordered as 
14 llows: 

Art. 1. All authorisations given 
to public journals, up to the present 
moment, whatever the nature 6 
these journals may be, are revoxed; 
and none of the said journals can 
appear w.thout recciving fresh au- 
thority from our minister general 
ot police, before the 10th of Uh 
present month of August, 10f 


journals of Paris; and betere 


20th of August for those of the de» 
partments, Ss 
2. All periodical writings shall 


° . ot 
be submitted to te examunanes 
a Colm 
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a commission, whose members shall 

be appointed by us on the presen- 

ation of our minister of general 
fice. Neha 

Our minister of general police is 
charged with the execution of this 
ordinance. 

Given at the Thuilleries, Aug. 
§, 1815. 

(Signed) 
(Coantersigned) 
Duke of OTRANTO. 
ROYAL ORDINANCE. 

Louis by the grace of God, king of 
France and Navarre, to all to 
whom these presents shall come, 
greeting :— 

Considering that it is urgent to 
organise a new army, while that 
which existed shall be, according to 
cur ordinance of the 23d of March, 
disbanded ; considering also that the 
new Organization ought to rest on 
bats which may secure to France 
as independence without, and its 
tranquillity within; that as much as 
thas been endeavoured to detach 
the army from the interests of the 
country, in order to make it the 
mere instrument of a personal and 
gerdinate ambition, so much it is 
‘iting tor the public order to main- 
win tat which is about to be form- 
edin the priy ciples which constitute 
truly national army: wishing for 


Louis. 


mee purposes to form a military 
wre, and to put it hencetorth in 
“mony with the liberal disposi- 
uons of our constitutional charter, 
°y establishing in the armv a disci- 
pune sufficiently strong to gilarane 
ty SUCCESS In war, and } 
“ar imstitutions ! 
“uons should 

Wouble the st 
aad do Ordair 


to maintain 
nvariably, if new 
again threaten to 
ate, we have ordained 
1 as follows :— 

one military force of 
Sida Consist of 86 legions 
ie okt of three battalions each$ 
o Fegmments of footeartillery ; 
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four regiments of horse-artillery; a 
regiment of royal carabineers; six 

egiments of cuirassiers; ten regi- 
ments of dragoons, and twenty-four 
regiments of chasseurs, and six re- 
giments of hussars. 

2. Thre shall be formed a royal 
corps of engineers, to be in propor- 
tion with the general organisation 
of other arms. 

3. Our war secretaries shall pre- 
sent to us as soon as possible the 
detailed organisation of the differ. 
ent corps. — 

Given at Paris, the 16th day of 
July. (Signed) Louis, 

(Countersigned ) 

Marshal Gouvion Sr, Cyr, 
SUICIDE. 

An inquest was held at Ports- 
mouth, on Friday se’nnight, on the 
body of Frances Colvill, who died 
in consequence of taking a quantity 
of arsenic. The deceased, who was 
about 24 years of age, Was a man- 
tuaemaker. She had received the 
addresses of a young man for some 
time ; but he at length perceiving 
an irritability of temper in her, 
abandoned all his intentions con- 
cerning her, formed a similar con- 
nexion with another young woman, 
and a few days since was married. 
‘This last act, it would appear, un 
seated the mind of the deceased, 
and she conceived a dreadful act ot 
revenge. On Thursday morning 
she purchased a pen-knife, and in 
doing so, requested to have one as 
long in the blade as possible. She 
then went to a neighbour’s house, 
and sent a message to the young 
man to come thither, as a gentle- 
man wished to speak to him. When 
he came, she said, “I am going to 
London—will you not drink with 
me?” He just tasted of the cup, 
and returned it. She said, ** [ wish 
it had been poison—I understand 
(she continued) you are married ; 

are 
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are you not sorry for it?” He re. 
plied, “ No.” Instantly she shuf- 
fled the pen-knife from under her 
gown sleeve, and made a blow at 

im, inflicting a deep wound on 
the shoulder. The knife was bro- 
ken three purts off by the violence 
of the thrust ; but with the remain. 
ing part she continued to strike at 


the head, until, by his efforts, she 
was disa '. She then left the 
hou ¢, proceeded toadrteg t’sshop 
and bought a quantity arsenic, 


(under pretence that it was to pole 
son rats,) and wert to her home at 
Green’s field, Green-lunc. ‘There 
she put the arsenic into a cup, filled 
it up from the pump, and drank the 
prin ipal part of the conte ilS. In 
a few minutes afterwards she in- 
formed her parents and neighbours 
of what she had done. Medical as- 
sistance was sent for; but she had 
taken so large a quantity of the 
poison, that it was found impossible 
to make her void the whole of it 
trom her stomach. At half-past 
five in the evening she died. Co- 
roner’s verdict—Lunacy. 

Thomas Foster, a cutler, and 
James Low, a hair-dresser, both 
residing in the vicinity ot Wellclose- 
square, were a few days back drink- 
ing together at a public house in 
Well-street, within the liberties of 
the Tower, and appeared as usual 
on the best terms of friendship, hav- 
ing been acquainted a considerable 
time ; but after leaving the house, 
they diflered about some subject 
introduced in conversation, when 
an altercation took place, and Low, 
without any previous notice, struck 
the other a violent blow and knock- 
ed him into the kennel, when the 
wheels of a cart which happened to 
be passing at the time, passed over 
his body, and injured him so much 
that he was taken in a senseless 
state to the hospital, where he ex- 
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pired. A coroner’s inquest hac! 
held gn the body, who re 


a verdict of Mans! meh mn 
» ng 
Low, who has ay te J 


; Mie 
At the Chester assives. John Hor. 


rison was found guilty of violatine 
~ . j % = * , . 
his own tes ter, a chric of cleven 


years of age. When sentence of 


o ene ot, ** ’ ~~. 

cva al Was pl ed, he tell trom 
the bar in a state of insensibility.— 
¢?, ‘- . > o tee be a 
Atthere assizes, W ram O’ Neil was 
~ S aes . } y S heen , } 1 

A.80 16 PuULITY OF Aa Tg away rok 
bery : he a ww i 7; Ye 


and was told by the indee ‘ur W 
Garrow ) fo expect no mercy, 
LONDON GAZETTE EXTRAORDINARY. 


Docuninz-sirce’, August % 
Dispatch received from heut-geo, 
sir R. Brownrigg, K. B. dated 
Feb. 25th, addressed to earl Be. 
ihurst. 
British Head-quarters, Kandy, F.3.%, 
My lord,—For some days sub 
sequent to the date of the last dis 
patch, which I had the honour to 
address to your lordship on Kan- 
dian affairs, dated Jan. 16, no cit 
cumstance occurred of sufhcient 
consequence to be reported to yout 
lordship, the several divisions of the 
invading force being partly in move- 
ment, and partly preparing to more, 
—It was found, however, that great 
and apparently insurmountable ditt 
culties would occur in provisioning 
the troops, on so many routes, #1 
our scanty means of conveyance; 
and I determined in consequent 
on a modification of the plan. Ths 
alteration consisted chiefly in & 
posing the march of the troops © 
such a manner, that the Ist and * 
divisions, the $d and 4th, the 63 
and 7th, should arrive on the sm 
line, and, at certain cOnvEnKDs 
points, unite together; an arrange 
ment which, I am happy a 
brought the supplying of the ae 
within our means, and hid @ 


P ros 
groundwork of a successful progr® 
tcwe 
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ods the several assigned piaces 
oe hove the hills. —On 
te of Feb. J learnt, by a letcer 


rs Jan. from major Hook, 

fiviston, under the com- 

hy } -hed 

f that ofhcer, had reachec 

irvd cy une > tiute at thie ti at of 
: ' . . —_ “—r 4 e } 

‘oe Daan M seani ins. «al Md ON roe 

ereal rOid kaulie througn he pass 

e . . 

e Gravat of that name towards toe 
: i tT cent. O’Connel! 
: ! — Lule satakoaa 

ott fi Rand Lit c Le il. 

wih the 2d division, Was close in 
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to tae same 
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Werwode, in the Seven Korles, to 
cooperate with captain de Bussache, 
dreads in that quarter with a small 
ree, formed to supply the absence 

af the auxiliary corps originally ex- 
nected from Madras.—No serious 
oppusition Was made to the advance 
ud these divisions. The frst adtkar 
# the king of Kandy, by name 
Moligodde, brother to the dessave 
tthe Three Korles, who had pre- 
viously come over to the british ter- 
‘, and himselt dessave of the 
Four Korles, kept hove ring in iront 
‘mayor Hook's march, with some 
‘uoWers, but had intimated, both 
major Hook and Mr, D’Oyley, 
Cathe was desirous to jomn the Bri- 
ta standard, and was only prevent- 
‘d from doing so by his apprehen- 
tor the fate of his family, who 

vere under the king’s power in the 
‘aptal, but whose liberation or 
“ape he expected as soon as the 
swops should advance sufliciently 
“a to Aandy to induce the king to 
‘ure from that place: he further 
qe % to be understood, that al- 
"al ~ to keep up 
loan — finng, he would 
serge and in all these points, 
“HS assurances could not 

oy ag be fully confided in at 
bea ee faithfully 
* sn tae evening of 
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this day (the Ist of February) I lege 
Colombo to jom the army, and pro- 
A) issahae 
\ tikka), 
and through the [Three and Four 
Korles towards leut.-co!l, O’Con. 
ne'\’s camp at Ganitevenne. While 
at Kooroonagodde, on the 3d of 


} 
le ruarv, a ietier from the Licut.e 


ceedé d by the rou 


vel i Usutilyv C.dit “dd it 


colonel, dated at Ganit yenne On 
the Jd, intormed, that the advance 
of that diviston, uader major Mot. 
fact, of the Ist Ceylon regiment, 
having be nh cle ial he to support a 
hict » Ge neeived to be 
| vanced so near the 
fortihed post which commands the 
Balam: puss, that it was deemed 
and it had 
been carr “d, aiter a trriling Opposi- 
tion. At Atty pittya, on the tth, | 
received major Hook’s report, da- 
ted from Gerigamme the preceding 
day, apprizing me that he had taken 
possession of that sirong position 
and the neighbouring hill-fort of 
Galgederah, with hardly any resist- 
ance, and no loss. On the 6th l 
reached Ganiteyenne, where it be- 
came necessary to halt for some 
days, to pive time for the concen- 
tration of the divisions advancing 
from Trineomalee and the east side 
of the Kandian territory, Lieut. 
col. O’Connell was encamped here, 
and major Moflatt posted at Ame. 
neopoora, one mile and a half be- 
yond the pass, and a free communi- 
cation open between the two corps. 
Here the adikar Molligodde, by a 
message through Mr. D’Oyley, re- 
quested permission to surrender him- 
self with the banners and records of 
the Four Korles, of which he is des- 
save, having received intimation of 
the escape of his family from Kane 
dy. My consent being signified to 
him, he on the Sth of February 
came into camp in state, attended 
by a number of chiefs of the Four 
Korles, 
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Korles, who had not previously ap- 
peared, and formally gave up the 
insignia and records of his dessave 
into the hands of Mr. D’Oyley, 
whom I had deputed as commis- 
sioner on the part of the British 
government to confer with him, 
Learning by reports from major 
Kelly, commanding the 3d division, 
and proceeding through the pro- 
vince of Saffragam and Ourah to- 
wards the Indulgasinha pass, that 
he could be sufficientiy advanced to 
support a forward movement on the 
part of lieut.-col. O’Connell and ma- 
yor Hook’s divisions, I on the 10th 
directed lieut.-col. O’Conned to as- 
cend the pass, und occupy major 
Moffatt’s position, sending his de- 
tachment a little in advance; and 
on the evening of the same day I 
joined the camp at Amenoopoora.— 
The adikar Cheylapola, who had 
followed my progress as far as Gani- 
teyenne, proposed to take a different 
route from thence; and being fur- 
nished with an escort of about 50 
men, proceeded up the mountains, 
by a road to the right, leading into 
the province of Oudinoora, the ine 
habitants of which he was desirous 
to communicate with. Late in the 
evening of the Iith a report was 
brought to Mr. D’Oyley, that a di- 
vision of the British troops, supposed 
to be that commanded by major 
Hook, had reached Kattugaslotte, a 
ferry of the great river called Ma- 
havilliganga, about three miles di- 
stant from Kandy ; that the king had 
quitted the capital; and that the de- 
tences at Gonarooha, another ferry 
ot the same river, about an equal 
distance from the city, were aban- 
doned. A patrole, sent forward du- 
ring the night, under the command 
of major Brownrirg, reached Gona- 
rooha early in the morning, and, 
fording the river, ascertained the 
trath of the intelligence in all its 


I P A L, (Augus, 
pr Bauti of Se 
cre . e Cachine 
the common place “ crouse, — 

. ' ‘eS ha 
considerable distance along the 
posite bank, and commanding the 
tord ; but were entirely destitute of 
either men or guns, Hideous ob 
jects of the king’s resentment here 
presented themselves, in the remains 
of poor wretches stuck up on poles 
on both sides of the river, seven of 
which were full in view at the ferry, 
and the whole number counted is 
that net¢hbourhood was nineteen, 
Major Moffatt, with the advance of 
the 2d division, being a few milesia 
front of the general encampment, 
was by major Brownriyg, on his 
return with the patrole, directed to 
proceed forward to Gonarooha, in 
consequence of my orders to that 
effect. —On learning the foregoing 
paiticulars, I on the 12th dispateb- 
ed major Willerman, deputy quar. 
miasi.-gen. towards Kandy, with m 
structions to prevent the possibility 
of injury to persons or property, by 
prohibiting the entry of the troops 
within the gates of the city, other 
wise than as guards, under such dis- 
position as major Willerman mii 
judge advisable—-Mr. D’Oyler, 
who had accompanied the pat 
the preceding evening, remain 
at Gonarooha until joined by myer 
Moffatt’s detachment, with which, 
before the arrival of major Willer. 
man, he had advanced to the ety, 
which was found entirely 4 
of inhabitants, and stripped 
property ; empty chests, baskets 
mats, were the only things foun 
except some few articles 0 : 
ture, not portable en ugh nor , 
ficient value to be vemovedm 
detachment encamped without the 
gate.—On the 13th in the morniag 
I left the position at Amenoos” 
with lieut.-col. O’Conaell’s dive 


which I caused to halt Oe 
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on the other side of the 
river, proceeding myself to the king’s 
eranary, between Gonarooha ; and 
Se town, Where I passed the night, 
and on the following day entered 
Kandy with my personal suite, 
snd fixed my head-quarters in the 

sace—In the mean time-T had 
ee by reports trom major Hook, 
that he had been induced to advance, 
it prosecution of a plan formed with 
catain de Bussache, who with his 
deachment had ascended the Jal. 
wewre Gravet, and was in commu- 
sxation with the first division, ata 
dort distance to the left.—Infor- 
mation which those officers had re- 
ctived rendered it probable that the 
king was about to fly, and that the 
ealremaining hope of securing him 
was by a rapid and secret movement 
of those two corps. I was apprized 
by major Kelly that he had, after a 
frint resistance by the enemy, pos- 
esed himself of the batteries come 
manding the Idalgazinha pass, and 
ueended the mountains. A subse- 
quent letter of the 13th announced 
the further progress of this division 
ai far as Maturate, and by one dated 
in the afternoon of the same day, at 
Maugala Dobbada Ganeure, one 
dy’s march from Haugeraukette, 
received by me on the 14th, soon 
after the reaching the palace, I was 
wormed of major Kelly having 
watd (together with a great deal 
# treasure) a number of women 
md children, whom he considered 
t0 be of the king’s family; but this 
‘3a was afterwards found errone- 
though several of the women 
Proved to be related and allied to 
persous of the king’s retinue. ‘The 
ms a rere to consist of sil. 
, of different descriptions, 
implements and orna- 
meats of i? to the weight of 
i, 


nent place 
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No report had been received of 
major Mackay’s approach, with the 
5th division, from Trincomalee; but 
] calculated with confidence that he 
must be within two or three days 
march. I had learnt by reports 
from major-gen. Jackson, that not- 
withstanding the most zealous and 
anxious exertions on his part, the 
movement of the 6th division had 
been retarded much beyond the ap- 
pointed time, by unavoidable and 
insurmountable difficulties in the 
means of carriage; and conceiving 
uiat the strength and disposition or 
the troops already in the field would 
prove sufficient to accomplish the 
objects of the campaign, I addressed 
gen, Jackson on the 16th inst. coun- 
termanding the march of the 6th 
division, and the return of any por- 
tion of it that might be on the march. 

It resulted from this situation of 
the troops, that the king, who was 
known to be in the dessavany o1 
Dombera, with a small number of 
adherents, was so environed as to 
render his escape extremely difhi- 
cult; and if hedid succeed in getting 
through the pass leading to his last 
place of refuge, the mountains of 
Bintenni, capt. Anderson of the 
19th regiment, commanding the 7th 
division from Batticalao, would ar- 
rive at that point, with every pro- 
bability of intercepting him. 

I now made a claim on the adikar 
Sheylapola, for the performance of 
his promise to raise the people of 
these provinces, so as tu prevent the 
king’s escape, and to ascertain the 
precise place of his retreat, to which 
a detachment might be sent to make 
him prisoner, This task the adikar 
undertook with alacrity and confi. 
dence, offering to proceed to Dome 
bera in person: dispositions were 
made for the proposed purpose, by 
preparing a detachment to accom- 


pany 
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pany the adikar, and dispatching 
another to form a chain of military 
communication with major Kelly’s 
force at Haugeraukette, 

Every thing being thus prepared, 
the adikar set out for Dombera on 
the 16th, preceded by the detach- 
ment under the command of licut. 
Mylis, of the first Ceylon regi- 
ment, and accompanied by Mr. 
D’Oyley, who on his arriva) at 
Hakke ‘ytugala, in the forenoon of 
the same day, found the detach- 
ment already there, and learnt that 
they had fallen in with a party of 
the king’s people, and after a sharp 
resistance, but without loss on our 
side, had killed three and wounded 
one, and captured a number of per- 
sons, ttvo of whom were near relia- 
tions of the king, and men of lead- 
ing consequence, and almost all 
were related or allied to him.— 
"This account dated the 16th reach- 
ed me onthe 17th, andthe same day 
the prisoners were sentin. When 
conferred with, they claimed with 
earnestness their connexion with the 
east India Company’s government. 
‘Lhe principal man, by name Mutal 
Sawnev, made a merit ot having 
received presents and marks of dt 
stinction from the gentleman in au- 
thority under the presidency of 
M. idras, Being asked as to the 
hing’s hiding- place, and the force 
al ne with him, he said it was <e- 
veral days since he had seer him; 
he was then in Dombera; he could 
not sey tt he continued in the san-e 
place, but if not, he could only vo 
to Bintenine; that his court was in 
2 great measure dissolved, and that 
there were no prin ipa sirdars or 
chiefs remaining with him. ‘These 
communications wer e by no means 

miude in the tone of A willing i ine 
ray but appear to have been 
truc, ‘The dispersion of the co 
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we had every reason to believe, a: 
on that and on the following day 
several nay ee irs (as they are call. 
e ee or rehations of the king sur. 
endered themselve ‘. In 80 far 
se as rervarded the kin rg"s | place of 
retreat the a : ccount of the prisoner 
arreed with the daily reports my 
ceived from Mr. D’ Oyley » who 
presented him to be sti!] in Dom 
bera, but did not venture to fatter 
himself or me that he could ye. 
ceed in at once cuttme him of 
from escaping to the mountaig 
His letter of the ]8th stated, th 
the king had fled from his las 
known pl: ice of halting, and that 
the inhabitants of the two villages 
had appear red, and promised to co» 
operate in searching for him. The 
latest reportuhat Mr. D? Oyley — 
then communicate was, that th 
king was concealed in a forest about 
2 league and a half from Fildinya, 
and he had sent a detachment to 
endeavour to i res him.—On 
the 19th in the morning I had the 
satisfaction to Nes by a letter 
from Mr. D’Oyley of the same date, 
that the king was tn our hands ; he 
had been sut rounded the preceding 
eve ning rin thi  precinets of of Medda 
Maha Nuwera (the place from 
whence he was Bes, rted to have 
Hed) by ihe peo sle of Dombera, rn 
conjuncti on with some; armed kand- 
vans, sent by Ehe ylapola adaikat, 
and taken p risoner, with two of his 
wives, in the house of an arateb) 
( a subordinate headman), a 4 
lehewatte, about 
, Nuwera. 


nd hus 


wo 


Tt. 


plac -e culled Gail 
mile beyond Medda! Maha 
His two remaining wives 4 
mother sit known to be at 
weylle, a short distance off ; 
being sent for with conveyances 4 
escort, they were brought to Fi 
ra. I have since learnhs 


few F iiiehes atrendants remains 
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gith the king made some resistance, 
and wounded.one of the assailants, 
on which the party retired a few 
ses, and fired upon the house ; 
that the king then came out, and 
delivered himself up. It further 
appears, that his pursuers bound 
tim and reviled him, and I fear 
plundered him of some articles of 
value. As no regular troops or 
ony British officer was present, it 
was impossible to give full relief ; 
wich of the clothes as could be re- 
covered were returned. The adi- 
kar claims, and with seeming jus- 
tee, considering the sentiments he 
must entertain towards the king, 
sme merit in having, by strict or- 
ders, saved his life ; and great pro- 
bability arises from what did pass, 
that nothing less than high autho- 
rity could have induced them to 
sarehim. In another view, this 
sone of the many facts which con- 
aur to show, that the feelings of the 
people towards him (exemplified 
in this his favourite province) are, 
when divested of the terrors of 
tyrannical power, no other than 
those of hatred and contempt.— 
Besides the property taken by ma- 
pr Kelly, further captures, to a 


considerable amount, have been | 


made, and information has been re- 
ceed vf many places where more 
trea ure is hid—Ina military view, 
he resistance, and consequently the 
ri ~ been con paratively 
wing; but it would be the high- 
* Injustice to estimate, bv the in- 
acequate Opportunities which have 
presented themseives, what miglit 
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© been achieved if the occasion 
aad Ca 7 ? ’ } j 
_ 4ded forth the full exertions 
' the ty O1) ° 
~ Soothing Ss Of tatieue and 
; hier i ™ ‘ ‘ 
‘ “ip of weather they have had 
“Mierabie cya] 
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rugged, with frequent 
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marching can possibly admit, These, 
however, with the dispiriting addi- 
tion of frequent rain, only served 
to display their ardour, which no 
obstacles, no discouragements could 
subdue. But that for which I hold 
myself principally indebted to the 
army which I have had the honour 
and good fortune to command in 
this undertaking is, their orderly 
behaviour, and abstaining from all 
acts of plunder, violence and irres 
gularity. ‘They have, in conse- 
quence, been every where received 
by the chiefs and inhabitants with 
unfeigned welcome, assisted with 
supplies, and means of carriage, 
and their camps frequented by all 
classes of the natives with extraor- 
dinary freedom and _ familiarity. 
Your lordship will readily perceive 
the happy tendency of this kind ot 
behaviour, in encouraging and pro- 
pagating that confidence, on the 
part of the inhabitants of these pro- 
vinees, in the justice and modera- 
tion of his majesty’s government, 
andthe protection of hisarms, which 
served to invite and attach them 
to the cause in which they were 
engaged, and led, under providence, 
to a conquest, the attempting of 
which has in former instances prov- 
ed so fatal, as to leave terrific les- 
sons of caution and forbearance to 
future invaders; an enterprise which 
I have no hesitation in saying, could 
not, with any common prudence, 
havebeen entered upon, except with 
the most credible assurances of the 
concurring wishes of the chiefs and 
people, nor could ever have been 
brought to a successful issue with 
out their acquiescence and aid.— 
‘The army has enjoyed in a very 
surprising degree the blessings of 
health. Our returns of sick are 
much below the number which 
might be expected in the same 
force, stationed in any of the gar- 
risons 
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risons of the colony. I am now 
eecupied in returning to their for- 
mer stations such parts of the troops 
as will not be required to remain 
for the maintenance of the British 
government in the interior.—I am 
not yet prepared to present to your 
lordship any connected view of the 
complicated and important consi- 
derations, of a political and. civil 
nature, which arise out of this 
great change: these I shall there- 
tore reserve for a separate dispatch, 
and conclude the present with soli- 
citing your lordship to do me the 
honour of presenting to his royal 
highness the prince regent the ex- 
pression of my humble congratu- 
lations, in being enabled, by the 
speedy and happy issue of a cam- 
paign ending with the unparalleled 
ood fortune of not losing a single 
fe, to tender for his royal high- 
ness’s. acceptance the duties of a 
new and industrious hardy race of 
people, and the possession of a ter- 
ritory bountifully endowed with 
natural gifts, and requiring only 
the blessings of a just government, 
an eguitable administration of jus- 
tice, and the indulgent care and 
countenance of a humane and gra- 
cious prince. My son, major 
Brownrigg, is charged with the 
banner of Kandy, to be laid, with 
my most respectful duty, at the feet 
of his royal ishuen the prince re- 
ney 

The force of the allied troops 
now in the territory of France is 
said to be as follows :—Austrians, 
250,000; Prussians, 250,000; Rus- 
sians, 200,000 ; Knglish, Hanove- 
rians, &c. under the command of 
the duke of Wellington, $0,000; 
Bavarians, Wurtemberghers, &c. 
110,000; in all, 890,000. If we 
add the staff officers, and persons 
belonging to the retinue of the 
sovercigns, Ue suites Of the gene- 


rals and officers, &c. &c. the num. 
ber of the allies in France will 
amount to near 1,000,000, 

SWITZERLAND, 
The affairs of Switzerlinda 

to be at lensth settled, by the re 
admission of the Canton «f Lower 
Underwald into the contederation, 

SEPTEMBER. 
SPAIN. 

‘ l. — The allied sovereigns at 
Paris have strongly remonstrated 
with Ferdinand VII. respecting his 
past conduct to the members of the 
cortes, and those other of his de 
serving subjects who aided so much 
in the liberation of Spain. The 
last persons condemned by the in. 
quisitorial tribunal of Ferdinand 
for being Lidberales, have, in conse 
quence, been lighter dealt with than 
any of those before condemned, 

WEST INDIES. 

4.—It is with much pleasure 
we announce the surrender of Gua 
daloupe, on the 10th of August, 
to a British military and_ naval 
expedition fitted out in the West 
Indies under the command of st 
James Leith and admiral Durham. 
‘The principal article of the capit- 
lation is that the governor (admiral 
count Linois), the second in come 
mand (yeneral Boyer), and all the 
troops o: the line, shall be sent to 
France as prisoners of war, to be 
at the disposal of the duke of Wel- 
lington. This service was perform 
ed with very inconsiderable loss 0 
the part of his majesty’s forces: the 
shipping got so near to the shore, 
that the troops were enabled to la 
under their cover, without loss j 
and in the attack only 16 mea 
were killed, and captain Lynch, 
foot, severely, licutenant Reick 
96th foot, slightly, and *; men 
wounded. ‘The enemy had 
200 killed and wounded, but “ - 
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cer of distinction was among, the 
namber. Both in this and in the 
ssair of Martinique, sir James 
Leith appears to have conducted 
himself, in very critical cireum- 
eances, with admirable prompt 
tude, spirit, and decision. 
NETHERLANDS. 

THP INAUGURATION OF rHE KING, 

Brussels, Sept, 21. Last evening 
the proclamation of the heralds,a 
alate of LOL cannon, and ringing 
of bells, announced the ceremony 
ofthis day. ‘Lhis morning at se- 
ven the same salute was repeated. 
At half past nine, tlie states-general 
were assembled in the hall prepared 
for the purpose, to wait for his ma- 
ty. At eleven the king left his 
valace, with a numerous and bril- 
vant suite. His majesty having 
taking his seat upon the throne de. 
rered the following speech : 

™ High and iehty lords, 

“The diy on which I behold 
tatés- general, chosen from all 

> provinces of the Netherlands, 
embled round this throne, fulfils 
one of the most ardent desires of 
my heart. The intimate and solid 
mon of these provinées was, near 
saree centuries ago, the object of a 
prince, who, more happy than many 
ot his ancestors and his successors, 
tad been educated in this country, 
*adWho was never denied to pos- 
“S profound knowledge of its 
‘antsy and a sincere attachment to 
‘Simerests, Charles V. was con- 
vinced that the Netherlands, to be 
take and independent, should not 
mK. obey the same sovereign, but 
es by the same gene- 
4 . » DOwWeVer, Was not 
slay Ear geae his life to this 
a rk ; and instead of the 
well as by hi desired by him, as 
a Sal $ disciple William I, 
Sary to submit to me- 
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riod were the results of this sepa. 
ration more shocking, more fatal, 
than in these latter years, and what 
generation has been in a higher de- 
pree than ours the witness and the 
victim of them? ‘The supreme 
authority had passed into foreign 
hands ; even the shadow of our po- 
litical existence had disappeared, 
and the name of the Belgic people 
was effaced no less than their pow- 
er. But our characteristic man- 


ners, good faith, respect for religt- 
ons ideas, attachment to the insti- 
tutions and customs of our fathers, 
were preserved, and formad a 
scarcely visible, but durable bond 
of union between all these pro- 
vinces. And thus it was, that im- 
mediately after these ever-memo- 
rable events, which permitted the 
establishment of the Belgic mo- 
narchy, its divers elements seemed 
voluntarily to present themselves, 
and in all the parts was seen a cere 
tain tendency to unite in one and the 
sane centre. Now that this edifice 
exists, it is we, high and mighty 
lords, who are answerable to our 
country and to posterity for its pre- 
servation, In the important duties 
which are my lot, I depend upon 
your co-operation and your patriotic 
zeal. Difficulties may artse; but 
no really great work is free from 
them; and how can they alarm 
Jelgium, to which Providence has 
granted such signalfavours? Free 
irom internal dissentions and agi- 
tations, my subjects have been able 
to give themselves up, without 
constraint, to their ancient in- 
dustry. Commerce flourishes. 
Tranquillity reigns in the coun- 
try as in the towns; the temples 
and public worship are every 
where honoured. ‘The ease spread 
over almost all the parts of the 
kingdom has served to animate 
and relieve those which have sui- 
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fered by the effects of war; and one 
would even say that this war itself 
has burst forth in our neighbour- 
hood only to render Brussels a wit- 
ness of the cou ire four defenders, 
and of their intrepid allies, to make 
the virtues of charity and beneli- 
cence shine there with a lustre hi- 
therto unknown: in a word, to in- 
spire us to cherish every where mu- 
tual sentiments, benevolence, con- 
fidence,.and esteem, Itis for you, 
high and mighty lords, to cultivate 
these precious seeds, Let us never 
forget that concord is the best gua- 
rantee of common security. Ma- 
nifest, on every occasion, that de- 
sire of good, that devotion to the 
general interests of the kingdom, 
which characterize the enlightened 


patriot; and by the influence of 


your example, let the love ot liberty, 
and of the institutions which pro- 
tect it, be soon cemented in every 
heart. Happy will be then the 
monarchy of the Belgians, and 
happy the sovereign, who, strong 
in their confidence and their affec- 
tions, shall guide them in the ca- 
reer of prosperity and of glory.” 

Count de ‘Thiennes, president of 
the first chamber, made a suitable 
reply. 

As soon as the sitting had been 
opened, his majesty repaired with 
his suite to the Piace Royale, where 
he arrived at 1 o'clock. The streets, 
filled with immense crowds, ree 
sounded withacclamations and cries 
of “ Vivre Je Roi!” ‘he platform 
where the inauguration took place 
was richly adorned, a magnificent 
canopy of crimson velvet embroi- 
dered with gold was placed upon it, 
as well as elegantly adorned seats 
for the persons who attended this 
— ceremony. The queen, aud 

oy Seas Cy. ' 
aaa wenger: k = . tp sadn ange 
: cre at the balcony 
of an hotel Opposite the platform, 
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After the oath (which Was pro. 
nounced with an energy that did nor 
escupe notice}, the solemn declara. 
tion fixed by the 54th act of the cop. 
stitution was delivered in the tes 
languages by the presidents of the 
first and second chambers. Then 
thie kingeat-arms cried « Long dive 
the King / ” peated by 
the multitude. Medals struck for 
the occasion were thrown amone 
the people : they are well executed, 
havmg on one side his majesty’s 
bust, with the inscription, « Wib, 
Nass. Bel. Rex, Luxem). M. Dus.® 
(William of Nassau, king of Bel. 
mium, grand duke ot Luxemburg;) 
and on the reverse, “ Patr. Sel 
Reg. ef Ord. Solen. Sacram. asseria.” 
(‘Vhe public happiness confirmed br 
the solemn oath of the king and 
the states.) M.DCCC.XY. 

‘Lhe procession then repaired on 
foot tothe cathedral. His majesty 
wore the cloak of the ancient sove- 
reiens, a noble and magnificent 
costume.—A canopy was erected 
for his majesty, while the principal 
personages of the monarchy were 
ranged in the choir, which was 
adorned with the faimous tapestry 
so renowned tn that country, and 
which retains all the splendour of 
its colours, After the 7: Dem 
the king returned to the palace; 
and having the queen on his right 
hand, and on his left the princess 
of Orange and Brunswick, 
prince royal, and his brother prix 
Frederick, a little behind (thecom 
pany d’élite of the city guard being 
placed opposite the palace, and a 
other companies on each side), Bis 
majesty saw from a balcony + 
troops of all arms file of sel 
him ; and this review was _ 
rupted only by cries of “ Long 
the Ning!” Long hve the Queen 
In the evening the city wa ol 
liantly illuminated. 
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6, The marg wis of Anglesea, on 
Me way to his family-seat, was res 
ceived with triumy hal. honours at 
rhe city of Li chheld. ‘The cospt» 
ction addressed him in suitable 
corms of culocy, and the recorder 
with appropriate congratulations 
resented the sword voted to him, 
His lordship made a grateful and 
modest reply, of which the follow. 
jog is the Most interesting passage: 
—* |r respect to that ereat, iilius- 
tious, and beloved commander, 
under whom I have the honour to 
serve, Lam quite unable to speak 
of him in any thine like due terms 
of praise. If | were to atrempt it, 
l teel conscious that I should be 
‘ie to abandon such an imten- 
. In that arduous contest which 
bas ‘led to such important results, 
our troops, under any other com- 
mander, must, | conceive, have 
failed, With any other troops under 
that great chieftain, the struggle 
must have been unsuccessful. It 
required and tried equally the skill 
and the valour of our resources.— 
For myselt, gentlemen, I had little 
more than a plain duty to ) fulfil. 
With such _ in mv ollicers, and 
devotion mV s idiers, I had only 
to lead how Into co ilek ncaa, 
vemen, [ shall eve: regard this 
token (the sword) of your esteem 
and ap pre bation with the = udest 
feelings of grateful remembrance; 
and shall gir d this sword on my 
- with just emotions of pride. 
hoe im future I cannot look 
o the hope of that activity 


"pre 
aod vigour w! ich I have formeily 


enjoyed, hy ut n ust in 2 decree Cc ) 
. ha &RiwLle a -is® 


ahh an Imp: 1} red state ¢ f bo. 
y te 
b aj th, and aN OCCAS! ional lan- 


yr nd s 
eS T ai | ee! ) lene S of mind conse- 
Nt un me 
aa uy on ¢ uch mwdre nosition ‘ vet 
nen ae} ~ =. os 
ye ee MaeS SWOT hs by my side 
I shall a, eer y 
all ¢ u erive neve < reneth and Vi- 
fur from 


a >. - , 
the recollections it will 
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excite. —Gentlemen, [ can add no 
more than that [ shall ever remem- 
ber with the liveliest emotions of 
pleasure, the honour which your 
kindness has conferred upon me.’ 
The chapel at tne East India 
college has been lately consecrated 


by the bish p of London, who was 


accon oanied » that mestitution by 
1 ‘ . re s ’ : ' 

Loe ear! Oo! B CAT Lied i LIT, the 
| . 1] * 1 . 1X 

chuncen 1 x ( Is andthe 


g livan; and was 
met taecre by tie caairman and 
veral of the directors of the East 
In lia company. After the usual 
service on such occasions, at which 
aeetd of the neighbouring clergy 
and lauies attended, and an able ap- 
prop sate discourse pre. iched by the 
rev. Dr, . itten, the prin 1CIp. il of the 
college, a good part of the students 
re aes confirmation from the bi- 
~— 

As some workmen were em- 
rloge d in digging a cellar at Mr. 
Simms's, at the King's Holm, near 
Glouce: we r, they discovered a stone 
cof 1 0 f large dir — . Onre- 
moving the li Ab n inches in thicke 
ness) they found inclesed therein a 
leaden pong cont ining a come 
plete skeleton, with the arm folded 
across the breast. Several coffins 
of the same kind have, at different 
times, been found on these premises; 
also urns filled with ashes, ancient 
n lilitary weapons, Roman steel- 
vards or balances, and coins of the 
latter empire, There is no doubt 
of King’s Holm having been a stae 
tion of ¢ msiderable Imp rtance 5 
and itis generally undersiood that 
the principal part of Gh ‘ster lay 
there tn the trm®* ol the Romans, 

16. The 72d annual conference 
of the Wesk yan Receneeh rdists com- 
menced in M ster on the 3lst 
July, and conc afied on the 18th of 
Aug ust. Mr. John og was 
chose n president, and Mr. Jabez. 
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Bunting, secretary. — Upwards ot 
460 preachers attend d. Ona exa- 
mining the state of the numerous 
socicties in this extensive connexion, 
it appears tliat there is an increase 


of 8000 members. ‘The reports 
from the missionaries who sailed 
with the late rev. D;. Coke to Cey- 
lon, as well as the other accounts 


from the West Indies, Canada, &c. 
were satisfactory to the society. 
Nearly fifty preachers were admit- 
ed into full connexion, alter passe 
mag the teme of their prabation 
(four years) ; and more than that 
number are taken on trial. ‘The 
number of methodists at present in 
the connexion ts 180.661, 

At the late Northumberland as- 
sizes, in the case of Grey wv. the 
duke of Northumberland, in which 
a verdict was found for the plain- 
tiff, Mr. justice Bailey laid it dewn, 
that the lord of a manor owned the 
manes in the copyhold estates in 
that manor, but then that lord 
could work only under ground; he 
could not break the surface without 
the consent of the copyholder, un- 
less he could prove his right by 
custom. 

0! It Dow } 


ase Baek Fe , uM 


n deemed ne- 
cessary for 2 re-marriage to take 
place with the du 
Cumberland in England, in the case 
of succession to the crown, arrange. 
ments were made for the solemni- 
7ation as soon as it was known that 
they were approaching towards En- 
gland; for which purpose the prince 
regent, the lord chancellor, &c. had 
been detained in London for some 
tume, The ceremony took place 
on August 29. Although it was 
considered a private ceremony, yet 
some ot the splendour of the court 
was observed. The company in- 
vited began to arrive soon after five 
o'clock, including the dukes of 


York, Clarence, and Kent. At 


N C 


ke and duchess of 
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six o'clock two of the prince . 
gent’s carriages went t Cumber. 
land House, to fetch tho: ro 

. hl . sig y = 
highnesses. ‘They arrived at Carl. 
ton House at a quarter past s) 
, ry ® 

o’clock. Their royal hichnesse 

eh 


were attended by Lie duke of Meck. 


lenburg, colonel ‘Thornton, and a 
t relen countess who accompane: 
the duchess to England, and m: 


dame Debere. The duchess wore 
a white satin robe embroidere 
with gold, with an immense tra 
supposed to be five vards. He 
head-dress was a tiara and dy 
coronet, with a profusion of dia 
monds and other jewels, ‘he prince 
regent handed her from the ca: 
riage through the state rooms, In 
short time after, every thing being 
arranged for the ceremony to be 
performed under the throne, a ten 
porary altar covered wit! crimson 
velvet having been put up, the re- 
gent enjered the room, h nding t 
duchess, tollowed by the duke 
Cumberland and their sutte, the 
dukes of York, Clarence, Kent, and 
Mecklenburg ; the lord chancellor, 
the lord president of the council, the 
first lord of the treasury, the chan- 
cellor of the exchequer, the secte- 
taries of sate, and the great officers 
of the household; baroness Wae- 
tingham, and other persons of die 
stinction. ‘The archbishop of Ca 
terbury then proceeded to read what 
is called the long service upon thi 
occasion; and the responses were 
made by the bishop of L yndon and 
the rev. Mr. Blomberg, the clerk 
the closet. ‘The regent did whats 
“7. he 
generally termed give away & 
bride.—After the marriage, He & 
gent entertained his royal relatives 
and other distinguished charactes 
with a most sumptuous dinner. , 
28. Thomas Bell and Willaa 
Lewis, esqrs. were this day ere 
to serve the offices of sherilfs 
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London and Middlesex.—William 
Raver, Lhomas Hodson, ‘Thomas 
Chapman, 2nd John Gladstone, 
esdrs. at 4 be “hh . 
mayment of the usual dine, or ouner- 


! } 
e@xcus., de OY thie 


Ait, 
OCTOBER. 
IRELAND. 

L—The disturbed state of vari- 
ous districts in Ireland has called 
fr serious attention from the seat of 
empire, Lhe cause ot the disturb- 
ances arises from a determination 
of the » disaffected to re sist thealleged 
evil of tithes. Notwithstanding se- 
veral baronies of the county ‘Lip- 

perary are proclaimed, the rioters 
continue their depredations in the 
collection of fire-arms, and in other 
outrages. A young man was killed 

t Burris: aleagh, in defence of 
house against a body of armed men, 
who attacked it ineffectually.—A 
proclamation by the insurgents was 
lately pe sted on the brid re of Clon- 
mel, commanding the Irish people 
to abolish all the little se gr 
distinctions ; f Ca- 
ravats and Shanavests, at oh peril 
and to stick to the one 


to cul down t! he tit! e 


nd party feuds 
i ) 


oi their ives, 
great Cal Se, 
proctors, and t? if 4 th il _ UD uy tic 
uthes, In se ral mstances th 
ers have ty Cli foil ‘d, and 
, i. « 
them killed iInattempts to procure 
rms irom the farmers and 
ough in too many 
sucr eede i © aa tape 
tir , q 
rick, vv ater ord, Monnish any Al 
Kilken: y, tre also in so disturbed a 
Sate as to re equire the enforcement 
Mm the insu ection act —eein the 
connty of Waterford cover 
4 ALN ‘ i Vet 

Pr te 

Teas ns have occur ed: and armed 
bands ; 

weal R9 about, compelling the ine 
ha ants to ween not tO pay more 
than 9s, . N acre = } 
. ana for tithes, and to 

ar >» ¥ } seach 

ur meat parish tothe same 

obi Rati ne 41.2 Teste 


al ig- 
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quillity, however, may be looked 
tor very shortly, as rovernment has 
at least $0,000 effective firelocks in 
Ireland at present, regulars and 
militia. —ft the Sp cial SeSsi ms UNe 
der the insurrection act at Clonmel, 
Oct. Sth, three men were convicted 
f those crimes which have so long 
afflicted and scandalized the coun- 
try; and immediately after convic- 
sous were taken from the doc k, un- 
der a military reneged 0 be conveyed 
to the prison-ship at Cork, whence 
they areto betr td ted to anc 
Bay for seven years. —Wm. Harty, 
of Clonmel, who had been employed 
to serve processes for tithes upon 
some persons in the neighbourhood 
of Lowe’s Green, has been barba- 
rously murdered by three armed 
men: he was accompanied by his 
wife and brother, who were unable 
to assist him, and themselves es- 
caped almost miraculously from 
their vengeance. 
4.—Durin g Sun day (: sept. 2 : 5th ) 
and the tw ofollowi ing daysthere was 
an uncommon fall of rain, accom- 
panied with very high wind, in the 
neighbourhood of Dumfries. The 
devastation, i consequence of the 
swelling ¢ f the different riversand ri- 
vulets, is incalculable: great quan- 
titiesofvrain havebeencarriedaway, 
embankmentsdestroyed, &c. On the 
river Nith, in particular, there was 
notan emb inkment for upwards of 
twenty miles, which the river has 
not encroached on, and of course 
seriously injured. ‘The damage can- 
not be estimated at less than twenty 
thousand pounds. From the Drum- 
fries bridges, immense quan ‘ities of 
corn and other property were seen 
carried down by the Hood. ‘The 
dreadful effects of these torrents of 
rain extended to all the surroundiny 
country, in which rivers and rapid 
streams are very numerous. At 
Newabbey (stewartry of Kircud- 
(Hi 3) bright) 
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bright) the bridge which had stood 
the buffetings of the winter-storm 
for centuries, Was carned away. 
The eleg int new brid: 
Dee, at New Galloway, withn a 
month of being finished, has been 
swept away; i has cost TOOO?, 
Several bridges in the netghbour- 
hood of Motiat have also been car- 
ried off, and a number cf farmers, 
whose corn lay in the vicinity ol 
Annan Warer, have been great suf- 
ferers. ‘Lhe wereat flood on the 15th 
and 16th of November, 1807 
truly awtul, both in the nei@hbour- 
hood of Carlisle and in this di- 
strict; but we have had nothing of 
this sort to be c mpare d with the 
present, simce eb, 17580, 
7e— The ceremony of Javing the 
foundation stone of a new church at 
Weymouth took place, with appro- 
priate pomp and solemnity. ‘The 
bishop of Salisbury, by special com- 
mand of the princess Charlotte, as- 
sisted in pla Ing@ the corner-stone, 
and pronounced a prayer prepared 
for the occasion. An anthem was 
then sung, after which the proces- 
sion returned to the town-hall, The 
business Was conciu led with al din- 
ner, with much festive enjoyment, 

A New spay, Tes mbling the Wa. 
ters of Harrowgate, has been dis- 
covered near Doncaster, in York- 
shire, at a place called Askham; 
and two commodious hotels are 
now erecting tor company in future 
SCASO1IS. 
DISTURBANCES IN THE NORTHERN 

PORTS. 

10.—Extract of a letter from 
Newcastle.—“ About seven weeks 
ago, S0 or 40 seamen met together 
for an advance of wages; their 
number was soon aurmented to 3 


or 400, when they formed into an 
association, and compelled thecrews 
af ships coming into Sunderland, 


Shields, Newcasile, Hartley, and 


re over the 
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( Octo} er, 


Blythe, to jon them. Or hae 


: : .ArTég 
and feathered, &c. Abou a er 
mst. the combination am nted to 
neal TOO men, and ' “OM Wag 

i, . ‘ a . 7 6% : 
adopted to obtain pecuniary assy. 
ance, Ni Weastie al | twa 


aie OE 
Shields are the source: 


. . . ) 
Operations of these retra ri 


e\ S¢j- 
men. Early in October tj wa 
| ba the Wear Yiade a siicht ry) " 
hcation in their dema ne 

} é " a , : *~ 
lower than thx sec inthe | ., | ts 


is SUpPpoOsed to be a scheme, owing 
Ing 


to the diminution of thei: fund 


that they micht annrosriate o me 
a e'ac eee € it ; ‘ t ‘ a se 

of their wages to the Tyne fund. 

his plan his not succeeded. The 

rey ) ‘ e? ° . 

keelmen of the Tyne. about 608% 


number, have been out of enipler. 
ment for a month. ‘The carpen 
ters, block-and mast-mukers, who 
are partially unemployed, probabl 
amount to 2000; and should the 
pitmen, who are variously estimated 
at from 15 to 20,000, be obligedt 
stop working, from the inability of 
the coal-owners to pay t! m, we 
shal] be mma sad state. Ame id 
these c] tsoes t] ere pp ars a pete 
verse attachment to the seamen’ 
claims. The head committee ha 
received various sums of money 
from the mec! ant x” benclit-socie 
ties, rom the wages of serv integirls, 
and even from their mi.tresses. J 

number ot combined seamen is 10¥ 
estimated at 10,000 at least: more 


are daily expected trom other | 


ri n +. 
he seamen have been on sem 
occasions remarkabiy ! - 


On the 7th inst. the ship-ow 
North Shields came to the unane 
mous determination of resisting He 
combination as they had sitherte 
done, and not to be compelled © 
take on board any specified aumber 
of men in their ships; though they 
would man their ships with one 
two extra hands, if left to? 
discretion. ‘The seamen, hower® 
conuav 
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5] aa ee 


ee ~ oe 
aainved obstinate in their dee 
4 aw e . . : 3 
mands At Neweastic the ¢ ombi- 
ion assumed a more alarming 
5 | ~ } ) #s 
aspect. A C Nip ” Chal dg aes 
was thrown across the river syne, 
Raila ’ 

ino vessel Wils all wed to pro- 

ns we. 
cved tO Sea Withoul a ov Seen pet- 
To obtain a permit, the ves- 


' 
oe 


mit. 
sel must not belomg to Shields, and 
most be loade y with merchan- 
[he refractor} spirit having 
extended to Aberdeen, and the sea- 


ree. 


mea having assembled and | 


vened several vessels from sauing, 


the magistrates interfered, called, 


inthe military, and the refractory 
: 


sy 


were reduced to obedience.—A Spt- 
rit like that prevalent at the ports of 
Shields, Newcastle, and Sunder- 
land, has been manifested at Hull, 
wbere attempts have been made 
t0 form an unlawful combination 
among the sailors. ‘The object 
there professed is to prevent any 
bat sailors being employed in dis- 
charging the cargoes of vessels,— 
A proclamation appeared in the 
gazette of Oct. 19, in order to the 
suppression of these alarming com- 
binations; and several! ships of war 
and a s rong body ef troops have 
been sent to overawe tlie riotess. 
Theaccounts last received, we are 
happy to sav, aflord a hope of the 
immediate return of these miseuid- 
ed men to their duty. - 
l5—msAs a Berwick smack was 
proceeding down the river, sume di- 
mance above Woolwich, a lady and 
gentleman, who were taking jeave 
® some friends going to Scotland, 
aaicc a young man with a boat at 
some distance, and earnestly re 
quested him to take them ashore at 
prectwich, The boat being made 
oa — vessel, which was going 
greatrate, capt, Davidson step- 
mto it to assist the lady: they 
- oe awed upon the gun- 
young mun, appree 


hending some danger, took hold of 
a block which hung over the side 
of the smack; he had scarcely time 
to do so whea the boat was dragged 
under water, and was turned bot- 
tom upwards: the captain and lady 
were precipitated into the water;— 
the lady was gone instantly—the 
captain seized the boat, which was 
turned adrift for that purpose, but 
was so weak that he could not keep 
his hold till assistance could be af- 
forded, and he sunk to rise no more. 
The husband of the lady, who was 
also coming into the boat, stood on 
the deck, and witnessed the dread- 
ful catastrophe. 


THE TREATY BETWEEN THE ALLIES 
AND FRANCE, 


20.—The terms of the treaty 
were agreed upon betore the empe- 
ror of Russia went to Brussels, A 
rough draft was then signed by the 
ministers of all the powers. France 
cedes in perpetuity—Landau, Sar- 
re-Louts, Philippeville, Marienberg, 
and Versoye, or Vesaix, near the 
Lake of Geneva, The fortifications 
of Hiningen are to be destroyed, 
and no fortifications are to be erect- 
ed within three leagues of Basle. 
Vrance returns the territory in the 
Netherlands and Savoy ceded by 
the treaty of the last year. France 
shall pay to the allies 700 millions 
of francs (29 millions sterling), 
During five years she shall main- 
tain 150,009 allied troops, to be 
stationed within her own territory, 
in and near the fortresses hereafter 
named.—The following 16 for- 
tresses are to be garrisoned by the 
allies during five years; Valenciene 
nes, Condé, Maubeuge, Landrecy, 
The Quesnoi, Cambray, Givet, and 
Charlemont, Mezieres, Sedan, Thi- 
onville, Longwy, Bitche, Montme- 
dy, Rocroy, Avesnes, and the 
bridge-head of Fort Louis, 
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The line taken, strips France of 


he: iron frontier from Cambray to 
Alsace; and enables the alites to 
match ily upon Paris. Or, 
should the Drench attack the Ne. 
therlands from Lisle, or Germany 
from Strasb rg, the allies can 

nee into France, and take them 
in flank. For such favourable con- 
aditions, the I: anen are poe to 
the pron dl will t he allies tO the 
Bourbons, and the desire of esta- 
blishing a solid peace. Otherwise, 
France would have been c mpelled 
to restore the juests of Louis 
XIV. as well as those of the (rench 
revolu 101 9 and Alsace, ] orraine, 
and French Flanders would have 

returned to ther proper owners. 

This day Thomas Bell and John 
"Chomas Thorpe, were pre- 
sented at Westn.insier-hall, with t 
usual ce:emonies, to serve the othce 
of sheriff of Lencon and Middlesex 
dor the year ensuing, 
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MUCH OLOwa, slic! CMINce t¢ 
; a » . 
‘ ' 4 
Gewver it irom th tanh ce ai 


tyr nt, ) has « oa ited to and 
cuted us 
a) 
that even the TT ational have trem- 


} . fe *s 
bled at it. The 


A proscription so. atroci 


* . 1} : , 
Most WUiusirious 


N C I 








P A 


and deservi gy men } 


er a 
. ae 
first victir sotit. MM meee 
} PM 
Pet ?' Tact e its Vi i . . 
. . * 
hey | ive Rive 4 
} Nah ‘ 
Oo ie i WS, Pris. me rite 
tiOUS, GUTICS, HliGd it ij 
. ’ ‘ ” 
SION wma di ui wel 
cuiture and commerce, ave | 
the acknowledgement t has be 
made for the services of the perp! 
a ie) . 
LO come Out ai a situa le 
. ’ ] | 
Sperace, ane \ Lit ai La } | 
Res 
wn 
Lurope, we necd but to be rm iVed;: 
We, 1! the Case is pre dT ‘ ef. 


ed, are 
ry, stmce these am 


only LO comb iTthe ener 


~ } } } 

1s goog, have eel ! 
Veal ast against 

Out TLL ’ “ana i 
ailtes hiave diss Tove 


very bevinn 
berdinand, and wiia a 
Ce 


ne toe co 
é 


CTroOuUs URAL 


" ‘ 
mm \ ene 


ished by excluding hem trom the 

Lure) ean il] tHices VIN pPreVie 
Ou ly ett no means untricad © civert 
him from ciror, and hi pits 
. Ly b 


cip'ce; ail bas been i 
situation, no al 


! > 
us, butto take t 


remove from his Wicat 
| unsellors; let outs ie 
cortes; and let them determimet 
- *- , , *% 
System Which 18 to ove 
bia il} Kept }! s of C ° 
.* ‘ o } } > e ; . 
runia, Ferrol, and Batanzos, tou 
days, and organized pryvisers 
d ‘ 
vyovernMments for tiie piovinee 
’? ; : ‘ 
Siti Dove ‘ i with 
Gailic a. cen, Porhern coc0 Wik 
> ° ‘ or 
Lis TTOOPS ALAMSL OANU ARO, HAT 
‘ ‘ ‘ 
BOO men to euard Ol ni 
! } he had 
bosence. (iy its i 4 uy oe 
} ] = 
halted tor the mreht; when, Weue 
; , : 
tC supper with ABO , by owa 
tt en 
Troops, ci reHy ro.-conuaness nee 
4 fiic I be il ‘ ut’ Lae’ iM Lust, Ai 
PAGE th em all j rysONnels having 


been bribed to co 
TOUS deed by the cles 


wmmiut Uus treache- 
3 5) al Santia- 


5° 








the 
TOK ms, 


WHICH bad : 


en, who gave them 10,000 dollars. 
Lang conduct ted to S: intiago, he 
oan na’ aded th: ugh the streets in 
ig rmomin tous manner, and 
row ito the prison ¢ f the Inauie 
cing: from whence he was cart ied 
re Corunna On the %oth ult. and 
' iged on the Sd mst. Above 100 

out unde’ arrest, and 
t ia depersed. Gen. Romay 
rin command under gen, Por- 


ih 


, 
" , 
| ze n Oss 


i Teens were 


lier) and his al ocean A esc iped, 
and ve come Over LO Ie Maa) d 
yw Corunna pape rs h ave brot ight 
copies Of Varlous CO ngracalat tory 
srocumations, One by the mem- 
esof the junta of Corunna atiri- 
butes “their deliverance to the pro- 
tect not the Most Holy Virgin of 
ne Rosa y; to whom the) had most 
rvently ji 
d whose fe teal was then cele- 


ty to 
ote 


| —T! is morning, between nine 
ten, an alarming tire was cis- 
vered in the works ai the Mint. 
be flames were first seen to issue 


fom the iking-machine room, 
of the building, They 

8h communicated io the volde 
Tom, fiom thence to the counting. 
x 

eS. ANY wav tot vel 
re! n,0 le eastern sides 
ma time the castern and 
her; Ott uudkoYe were 
rapa unroofed, and the tn- 
r totally ces royed In these 
CoMtalied the great machinery 

ae Works, InCauding the 10-, 15-; 
i horse power engines. Du- 
§ ie tre, several ingots were 
“Airom the ruins red-hot; and 
© Was it discovered tn one of 


cre the fire had been 


+ COn . ‘ . ’ ’ . 
4 pyer ti) iVel » all-stivers, &c. 


been much damaved. 


’ e | 
"\ MISS & . The J 
+ Tee u ied DY} his Cal. unity, 


Wl ai) the imph ‘me Nis, ma- 
Nery - 
» «9 &e, in © stimated to amount 


TOM 60 iy * Df Cl, The m ma‘ s° 


ed while in prison, 


"s Nearly a ton and a halt 
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nificent pile in front of the manufac- 
tory remains uninjured, 
NOVEMBER. 
ARREST AND EXECUTION OF MURAT®S 
THE EX-KING OF NAPLES. 

2.— The details of this event given 
in the journals, consist of little more 
than the mere fact; but it ippears 

hat the ex-king, hoping by some 
bold and fortunate enterprise to 
recover hts lost dominio Sy landed 
with a few followers ata place call- 
ed Pizzo, on the coast of Calabria. 
He there issued proclamations, in- 
vitiny his former subject » to jon his 
siandard, and promising them the 
assistance of Austria. From the 
coast he marched quietly to the vil. 
lage. When he arrived there, he 
attempted to excite the sur of a civil 
war, by crying out to the people, 
“Tam your king Joachim Murat: 
you ought to acknowledge me.” 
‘These words were the signal of a 
general commoton: they ran to 
arms. Murat and his suite, who 
were proceeding towards Monte 
Leone, secing themselves pursued 
by the populace, threw themselves 
precipitately amony the m. untains; 
whence they atten pled to open for 
themselves a w; Y tO the coast, lit 


order to find the vessel which await- 
edthem: ahead by the num- 


ber and courage of their pursuers, 
they were made prisoners, and con- 
ducted, in spite of the most active 
resistance on their part, to the fort 
of Pizzo. Lluathe heat of the en- 
counter, capt. Pernice way killed, 
and gen. Franceschetti wou ded, as 
well as seven other person: in the 
suite of Murat; who-e own death 
followed, atter the short mite rval 
of one week. bie tanded oa the 
Sith, and was shot on the L5th of 
October. 

Murat was born at an mn near 
Cahors; where, even when a child, 
he was remarkable for his oe 
an 
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a 
in riding the most spi- 


’ 7 
| —-. 


and address 


rited horse ts were 


afterwards eminent in his character 
when he entered the army as a soi- 
dier of fortune, acd his early habits 
induced him particularly tocuitivace 


] 
Iry maneuvres, 
ighly aistine 


the science of cava 
for which he became h 
guished, His mar: 
parte’s favourite sister gave 
crowns; and, as if fortune rese 
that he should wear nu, 
by the most unt: 
ous events, 


of Napoleo: - $0 tha 


hima 
lyed 


even to tiumph in the downtall of 


hi s master. 
his ; imbition, 2: 
chicanery 
his ruin, 
the Austrian minister, in his re: 
strance to him, justly called 
of the most 


> ‘ eal 
CTP UOIe 
oe,° ’ 
bites, \ rked 
’ 
What 
non. 


** ‘5 . 
One 


N ied with 


vO Satis 


Ee AR ee od 
Atictle mnt, cor LCls ADs 


‘ 
beautiful k nedory sin lnurope ims 
pell d by the } rine!) les ne | UTTic d 


mthe school «t Nupoleon, | ‘sighed 
aiter pa rimol y of the Papal 
ot c, and att pre ito seize on the 
three leration 

dered Murat an enthu Last; 


cied that 


the 


w—dSticeess |b. 
¢ fun. 


Italy panted for liberty— 


that she would hat him as_ her 
reccnerator, and reward him with 
her diadem. With these h pes he 
encountered the power of Austria, 


} | ’ 


with about LO,00U0 men, alter Dave 


me several deceived every c urt 
in) eu p<» na ic cl thi bribe 
for which he sold his patron, by 
{ an ne him acain before tl bar- 


In was compl ted. The loss ot 
Ris t throne was the just punishment 
ot his peridy > and the loss vl = 
lite can be regarded in no other light 
an a: the s acrifice of an ineen- 
ered to the safety of his 
ded victims, 


Giaiy, oll 
mter 

Murat suff 
that he hi 


two 


by the very law 
‘“dto be enacted 
and which law 


ordered, that any person landing in 


‘red 
mself CAUSE 
years back; 


nO gf FP 


° | ’ 
‘lage with Bona 





AL [No 


\ embe 


the coun try; with an in 

turbing the public trang 
} a ° 

to be tried and she i¢ had acon 

fessor, but would pn iid sit dow: 

nor have his blinded 


‘d. 


tent of 


; 
wid 


yu lity, Wa 


eve: 
GERMANY. 

The states of Wirtembs Te lately 
7 utred of the kin vr the resto ration 
of their old constitution. The Stales 
met on the 15th inst. at Otutyard 
wher d 


} + w 
behalf 


a rescriy 


aivered on 


of the king; stating, thar 
his newly-acquired states could not 
have any claim to the old consti 
th n > and recommen tt t] tutes 


to aasien 1) 
which should retain as much of the 
as suited wich present Circume 
stances. 


"T*}, 5 . ato - 
4 sats morni "> nery a two and 


old 


, } ’ , 


threeocil CK, all ALATIMINg 


tire tye 
il UL ORS 


° : » 7 a 
out in the workshop of Lacom and 
C Take . — j 
Wiea we? s'il Carpentel ehaala )l buhe 

Vp ecdecsty » } 
\\ Ur-s reel, he . 1 
, , . 
hou the WH0.e OF The premises Were 
‘ 
: ] t . 
) *odurnt « Vile , ) $ 
' 
" j ' 
* | ‘ 4 ‘s ‘ it s 
’ at 
\ i> \ f aC, } : i bb Laie at 
> ] , - 
\ Cy ahai tn ai iA DCC rl ‘ ‘te 
, ? ; } 
Ona ( Wii > ' Cu t 


FOUNDATION ODF TH COLLIE 
PHE LONDON 


—_ After an CAP Ctatik 


~f they ah] Cy and 


years on the part of tie | 

of the proprietors of this noble esti 
blishment, theboardof nage 28 
have i last succeeded in rump 
ing over the difficulties th wax 
they have had to contend; and @ 


0 Mie November 4:4, the! Ihe 
dation of this ——- t and classical 
edifice of the New Colleges ear 
does so much credit t Mr, Brooks 
the architect, was laid m the amper 
theatre, Moorfields, in the spacious 
plot ot ground which has been f pure 
chased of the city for this per Dra 
The lord m ayor, aldermen, sherils 


of tb 
lord Carrington (president 
| . P Ins riqution )» 


whcd 











wt 


wre. ° 
wh ir itende 


el 
v4 


1515] cc VU 


itation), all in full dress, George 


Hibbert, esq. t} ie late pr ( side ni ’ 


he wice- Pt sident 9 man. 
cary, Wis! 
Ace-bearers, avery numerous body 


rs, the chamberlain of 


miasters and wardens of 


iMeYrs, SCC 1 C- 
am) 


} ,oF,r 
tors, stewards, and oth: I 


. 
nro 
~e . 


t proj 
the city, 
various companies, the commnutee 
ot trusfees ror yr teens ( ollege, 


‘ 


and the heads of ul a p' li DitC schools 
of thecity, together with other $ rene 
Jdomen of the first distinction, ‘met 
atthe city of London tavern at half- 
rast two 0’clo k3 and, as soon As 
wy were duly arranged, went in 
procession, eceded by il band 


. . ’ ‘ 
music, and accompanied by the 


| 1 ' 


» tir uga ¢ 
Cheapside, Old Jewry, Coleman- 
. ; ry , 1 . 
srect, and I reesiTCe , to Moor: 


, , 
rol bes 


ids. The procession commenced 


, } , ‘ 

a three oO ciIoOcK, and reached the 
ground about three quarters Of an 
i alterwards.—!he ceremony 


was Opened by sir Wilham Bivar ly 


2 Vic presidents, Who 
4 yiou mau Log Nir 
2 t } I e 

' 

‘ st i! Oly Lit) med tiie 
/ 1 ° 

i hu hii CVé V {il } \ , Cle 


Lhe secret tne 
, . ' . 
He president a vellum scroll, 
Wan inscription im latin contame- 
yabre! account of the origin 
l obiect of ¢ oT 4 
j i { My, <sblia 
. if | } . ie y af = ¢ 
Aan > Ui ti all PT Liledi UC S, and 
; . ? 9 
4U0i Ma eCment, up ler wiioese 
Pees and superintendence the 
} } ee 9 
hA4s been accomplished he 
. _ 7 , ° 
Py Tec: mF . % . 
© present, lord Carrineton, 
Mivcta 1 ot 
ested the lord mayor to lay the 
Ty @: wher 
: dh i iss —- and dd- 
aTessed the snecta: ’ ' { 
, wee spectacors in tne foiulowe 
a9 Word 
; I 


“ a. 2 
Pit tins 
oe ¢ upon as I am tothe very 
Mural ~~ ae : v, 
ade aiid important office of 
“ving the first stone of - ‘fic 
rst stone of an edifice 
: dto be the reposie 
ry of literature and science, I 
“anno 
t be insensible + to the high di- 


SNction thus conie: red u pon me by 


l 
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his lordship, nor can I be silent on 


such a subject during such a cere. 
mony. ‘lo dilate minutely in de- 


tail on all the advantages and bene- 
fits which will be derived from so 
great a work as we are now ene 
gaged in, is not suited either to the 
time o1 piace : that will be the in- 
teresting business of a learned pro- 
fessor on our return. lr is in my 
province, acne tosay a word or 
he subject. ‘hat 
we live in an age which has pro- 


two @eneraily ont 


t 
jected and thus begun the glorious 
work of introducing the paths of 
recondite science and the depths of 
literature here, tato the very portal 
of the emporium of the world, isa 
eration n of the hy hest order. 
"hat the Vari IS urces of know- 
ledve and mental ac juirement will 
here be opened tor the re 
ith of this 
rreatecuiys tarat Ui r¢ onte mpl. iti n 
of che interesting Luws « 7 nature and 
O! pre VI lence, © tne poate { iry Sy- 
stem, of the animal, mineral, and 
¢ chemis ry, of 
mathematics, of the laws of mee 
chanics, opucs, of every range of 
classical erudtts Ny the refinements 
of liverary taste, the depths of phi- 
losophy, the dienity of morals, i 
short, of every information which 
can accomplish the scholar, adorn 
the mind, and reculate the passions; 
that those wil m after-time be likely 
to OcCUDY the lei pure, an l delight 
€: te purs it the younver branches 
AQ ‘di Bei 
‘ nis of this metropolis, are CONsi- 
derations of vast and vital importe 
tance.— That objections have been 
raised against the introduction of 
such sort of education in a come 
mercial city, as belonging only tothe 


’ mere ant tile tran il C~ 


+t 
seats of learning and the academic 
grove, cannot be denied; but it 1s 
now too late to listen to such objec- 


tions. ‘I'o contend for the extension 
of 
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of intellectual acquirement is now 
unnecessary. The world has p ro- 
ved its conviction of 
the part everywhere taken in poure 
ing imstruction into the infant mind, 
wherever and as far us it 
of receiving it. I would, theretore 
ask, can any stron: 
barbarism be produced, than the 
opinion that men are disqualified by 
gemus and literature for employ- 
ments which imply the direction and 
benefit of other men? ‘The pri «lue- 
tive power of man ts his inve . 
not his strength; and it is from ihe 
glorious and yincessant conflict of 
mtellect, that the best and noblest 
monuments of geniu 
Paterculus has we I said, ls, 
emulatio ingenia.”” The work pow 
commenced will therefore be de- 
voutly looked to for the happiest 
results in the progress of literature 
and sctence, for the benefit of this 
great commercial city.—May then 
our great city of London henceforth 
cherish those things! May her 
ral crown, now only desiguating 
protection, dominion, and sirength, 
he enriched by science, decked with 
her gems oi intellectual light! May 
her happy the 1OW- 
<dged abode of the Bluses, us they 


this po nitat, by 


capable 


! 
Are proalt Cu, 


! } ’ 
suores be ACKI 


are of the Graces! Mav commerce 
and literature be the twin oflsprn 
ot her Cait, nursed asit were in one 


ed togetl 1 mn 1 


ntwined in triendship, and 


’ 
cradle, tr. he came 


@urs lit > & 


uniting their strength for the glory 
of the empire, the stability of the 
thi ne, t] perpeturts of ont } - 
Ous consti n, and the pre cod 
of the people! And may the bless 
ing of Almighty G d rest upon the 
work, that in future times, when al! 
of us shall be mu: : i most of us 
sorgotten, tus ecditice mav be the 


glory of our childs n’s< hildren, and 
the lasting union of commerce and 


literature in this ¢ city, be the ! sappy 





er symptom of 


l P F . > . 

1 L [N vember, 
means ci making her m lerchars 
their ed toatl n and In u er sy 
prin -Cs, ana her trath 
ly honourable of the earth 


ef a baie m 


7 
Siive? vel th. was prepared ¢ 


him, ne ane 
labour of 


j , 
1 [0 the mas yn 


’ 
LAY i] tie . tone — Ale 

1. aad ’ bas . } 

the completion of this part of the 

ceremony, the processio returne 

] no ] } - . ; ° , 

taro Wik an imnnum Cc vd 

had collected on the occasion. ta the 

J 
chy ol L ma yf ivern, t i ar the 


inaugural address by C! rles Ber 
le Ty CSq. which we regret th toy 


. “¥) ee 
limits Wiis NOC ALLOW US to insert 


I ~~ At a court ¢ mmar 
council held at Guildhall, a resale. 
tron wa i<’T lt » tO esent 23 
addyess to the prince regent, “dee 
ploring the disorders in France, by 
which the property of their unot 
tending and innocent protes'ant bre. 


- been pillaged, 


thren in lrance , 
and their lives sacrificed to the rage 
of an nfariated and bigoted tae 
ion, and praying for some effectual 
measures for the suppression @ 
those enormit 
15.—This morning, 
o’clock, aA dreadtul 


ies in tuture 
ily ne feo 


’ . 
eCxXpios mM t nf 


place in the sucar-baking ware 
house of Mr. Constadt (ot We : 
Strect, Wellci Se. quare), rte J 
with fatal consequences. A ne 
process has lately bec liscovere 
for the quick retinement of suga 
by steam: and Mr. C aut, Ute 
der the direction of Mr. il gue, 
engineer, had constructed a 
steam-boier, worked by a pressur 
eneme of abou rse POWs, 
boiler holding about 2,000 gave 
"Lhe en reer had deter ed UP 


‘ \ ’ - 
} [T.. 29 WK ve 
the eit Ve. Wi 


i. 
of tue 
ind the 

: ~ Dee come — plat 
gine was ace rains ly put into j 
onstadt ¢i 
At ten 0" cli « Ks Mr. Lo! stau. 
wu) 
pressed hisfearsthat t he boiler wouw 


fey 
be over-heated, and that aes " 
ai > 


ti ——p 
yycadnesday mot! 
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] , ! > ! . } 
salves were over-L02Ced 5 Wik 
¢ qsequence, he and Mr. Hague 
208 eeu 
weat to inspect it more closelv. 
Scarcely, how ever, hadthey reached 


when, 


.. alee g) 3 general expiosion 
the Wi rks, when : ; 


cook place, carry'ng. in the awtul 


, 
' 


crash, utter destruction to the con- 
' - ~ ol, Beas . 
ven, and closing in the heap of ru- 


ac the bodies of more than twenty 
persons Ry tity e ’clock in the 
sternoon, nine of these unhappy 
bemes were drag y ‘d fromthe UNS, 
éveadfully lacerated, and conveyed 
tothe London hospital. Ata late 
hour in the evening, five dead bo- 
cies Were al oO t ken fro m the cone 
cm; amoug these was the son of 
a 
the house. The remainder of the 
wierers were workmen employed 
mtheconcern. The building was 
seventy feet in height and fifty in 
deth; and the loss sustained by 
Mr, Constadt, independent ef so 
many valuable lives, is estimated 
at 30,000/,— Another sugar-house, 
belonging to Mr. Constadt, has suf- 
fered, - About 11 o’clock on Wed- 
nesday night, the ruins of the for- 
met place being so far removed as 
tO permit an effusion of flame, the 
tre, which had cancht the works of 
the engine and boiler machinery, 
and which till then had been smo- 
thered, burst forth with irresistible 
fury. The timbers and other ine 
“ammable articles strewed about 
“e ruins immediately caught fire, 
md communicating to the different 
want, the whole was shortly enve- 
ee The building was to- 
=) demo ished ; the interior falling 
®acondensed heap of ashes upon 
a ruins of the first house, leavin 
uy a few fragments of the walls. 
eae AFRICA, 
Tren PAPE — the head 
mmnet i t - following ace 
tuadson ne ons of the American 
Cieah Onthe 1 the Barbary pow- 
€ 10th of August the 


Mr, Spear, one of the partners of 


American squadron, consisting of 
four frigates, a brig, and a cutter, 
after having made the government 
of Algiers pay 150,000 Collars, and 
that of ‘Tunis $0,000, made its ape 
pearance before ‘Tripoli, where it 
remained till the I3th. During 
these three days, the dey was com- 
pelled to pay the Americans the 
sum of 50,000 dollars, which was 
brought on board by the barges of 
the dey, accompanied with music. 
‘here was also paid an additional 
sum of 30,000 dollars, as the value 
of the brig Agile, taken by the 
Alverines, and carried by them in- 
to the port of Tripoli; and which, 
upon a note trom the English coa- 
sul, had been released during the 
nicht.——While the Americans were 
thus reversing the old practice, and 
levying contributions the Bar- 
bary powers, a Dutch frieate ane 
chored before Tripoli, from which 
the dey demanded 20,000 dollars 
for a peace, and 50V0 of annual pre- 
sent. ‘lhe commander refused to 
pay this sum; but he subscribed to 
an armistice for four months, and 
then set sail.’’ 
AMERICA. 
18.—The revolutionists of the 
united provinces of Rio de la Plata 
have, accorditg to recent advices 
from that quarter, passed a number 
of popular resolutions. ‘he first 
declares all blacks free as soon as 
they land in the provinces, and 
exempt from tribute. 2. abolishes 
the inquisition. $%. abolishes tor- 
ture. 4, abolishes all titles of 
nobility. 5. Declares that prefer- 
ments shall be granted solely to me- 
it. 6, allows the exportation of 
gold and silver, &e. &c. 
TERMINATION OF TRE WARIN INDBA, 
20.—Dispatches from the earl of 
Moira, governor-general of India, 
to government, and also to the In- 
dia company, announce the term)- 
nation of the war in ladia ayatnst 
the 


-_ wees 


me 
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the rajah of Napanl. The objects 
of the war are said to have been ac- 
complished to the full extent ; and 
the terms of the peace are more fa- 
vourable than could have been an- 
ticipated. The chain of forts and 
strong natural positions along the 
frontier of Napaul have been con- 
ceded by the enemy; and no ground 
remains to apprehend a recurrence 
ot the aggressions and predatory 


warfare so long carried on by the 
Napaulese. A free communication 


overland throuvh Napaul and ‘Tar- 
taryto Chinaha ‘n obtained, 
Y1.—This morning there was a 
numerous meeting of the dissenting 
protestant clergy, at the library 
m Red Crossestreet, to take into 
consideration the present persecuted 
state of the protestants m the south 
of France. Numerous distressing 
details were laid before the m 
ing; and it was resolved to make 
application to his majesty’s ov 
ment to employ its poweriul in- 
fluence in behalt of the untortunate, 
They have since had intervic 
with the ear! of Liverps ol], whom 
they apprized of their intention to 


collect 


, 
also he 


‘Ct. 


Ve TmMNe 
A 5 


money im their several) con- 
grecations, for the relief of the suf- 
tering protestant 
were assured, “‘lhat it has been 
the invariable object of the British 
government, and of their allies, to 
support, and, on every suitable oc- 
casion to assert, the principles of 
religious toleration and liberty ; 
and that in their recent communi- 
cations with the government ot 
France they have brought forward 
these priuciples as the foundation 
of their policy and of their just ex- 
pectations; and that they therefore 
are using their best ethorts to ar- 
rest the progress of evils which 
they mos deeply deplore,” 
23.—This night about twelve 
o'clock, a fire broke out at the 
house ot T, Cartwright Slack, esq.» 
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sugar-baker, Grove-place, Kerr. 
ish ‘Town, which was attesded win 
most melancholy circumstances. 
The flames burst forth with such 
fury, as almost to preclude the pos. 
sibility of any of the inmates escap. 
ing, as all had gone to bed. How. 
ever, the family being roused from 
their sleep, most of them madetheir 
escape. Mr. Slack Rin 
that one of his children which was 
left be bind must tev itably be Jos, 
rushed through the flanies to its as. 
sistance, but unfoitunately passed 
the child unseen on the stairs, and 
perished in the flame 


by honing 


The cook, 
Sarah Burrell, who was in years, 
also fell a prey to the devouring 
element. ‘lhe child was saved br 
the humanity and resolution of 
Wiber, a coachman, at the imni- 
nent hazard of his own Hite, and for 
whom a subscription was mad, 
and the sum ot 60072, raised, 

This morning Mr, Planta arrived 
from Paris, with tie treaty of peace 
with France, which was signed at 
Paris on the 20th instant. The event 
was communicated by earl Bathurst 
to the lord mayor; and the govern 
ment offices and othe public build- 
ings were splendidly il}uminated 
on the evening of the 28th. 

It appears by an official retura, 
that 129,500 London papers were 
sent, in 1814, to the cé lomtes 5 a 
215,762 to the continent of Europe: 
And that 62,300 French papers 
were received in England, +368 
Dutch, 3744+ German, and 5304 of 
other nations. Of the various > 
glish periodical works about er 
were sent abroad. ‘I'he peace Ww 
America will doubuess add greatly 
to the export of newspaper 
monthly journals. 

FRANCE. 

The several treaties and conver 
tions for the restoration and man 
tenance of peace between ins yet 
nic majesty and his allies ¢ oe 
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patty and his ‘5 most ( Christia an I may} resty 
Louis 4! [1]. on the other, were 
sgned at Paris on Monda y the 20th 
igst. by lord vi ‘sscount Castlere: igh 
and field-marshal his grace the 
duke of Wellington, as plenipot ene 
aries of his Britannic majesty, and 
by the duke de Richelieu as plent- 
potenitiary of the kine et F France. 

The mu itary aut ies O vf the Cc api al 
were from that dav to be transterred 
from the allied troo; 
the first military division; and the 
10ch reg’ ment of French miantry of 
the line, which has so emmen tly wie 
sunguished itself by its fidelity and 
attachment to the royal cause, had 
already reached Paris. 

The treaties or conventions, we 
vaderstand, are four in number, anc 
appropriated to distinct objects. Oke 
establishes a state of peace between 

the allied powers and lrance ; a 
wcond relates to the o ecup ition of 
ihe fortresses, and the subsistence 
et theallied troops within the Freach 
frontier; a tl ii} irc 1 ip tes th ec mode 

ying the contribu- 


io) tonase Os 


af raising 
b nS5 an d a fourth provide sfor the 
cluims on 


5S nd ps 


aeons of the toreie rn 
the Fy renc} 7 - vchequi 


Marsh: a. hay ving eed oo 
a. are mM. ial, 
themembers comp osing It, nm two 
ays proceec lings, vote d them elve S 

acompetent to sit. is his judges; and 


his free 


upon his t “ al bet 


in consequence soe: deck. 
ced on j by the chamber of pecrs. 


Toe court m artial met in the great 
- i } : , } 

: au of as > atthe i alace ot Jus - 
ce bad cons isted of marshal count 


Fardany presi d its Mar: hal Mas- 
“ prince ot Essling ; marshal 

“Sgereau, duke of Ca: stig riione 

a Mortier, duke of ‘Treviso 

~ “Ben. cou im :\ Vallette, lieut-gen, 

a Cl aparede, liey fen. count 
ttansbarun | t iny 


Oinvil ley commissary 


¢ TOO the eae s 
ahateur of the first military di- 


Nussary; Count 


"aon, king’s con 
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Grund lerymarechal-de-camp, judge 
advocate. It appears by the evidence 
that Ney all seped to be ignor ant on 
the 7th of March ot the Tai ding of 
Bon: ipartey though t! ie othcial ac« 
counthad appes iredin the Moniteur. 
On the 9th he received instructions 
fromthe es i at war; and before 
he proceeded to his destination he 
waited on the king. In the inter- 
rogatory he underwent soon after 
his arrest, in the presence of the 
prefect of police, he contessed that 
he used to the king expressions that 
Bonaparte, should he be taken, 
would deserve to be conducted in 
an iron cage to Paris; and atter 
some equivocation, he also acknow- 
ledged that he had kissed the king's 
hand. On the same occasion he 
maintained that he was totally ig- 
norant of the conspiracy,; and that 
after assuming the command of the 
troops, he remained for several days 
faithful tothe king. ‘The evidence 
partly corroborated this statement. 
His subsequent conduct, however, 
destroyed any claim he might have, 
from this circumstance, to indul- 
gence ; as a proclamation was pub- 
lished in his name, soon atter he 
joined the standard of the usurper, 
beginning, with the words—“ The 
cause ot the Bourbons is lost for 
ever!’? Ney states in his defence, 
that this proclamation was written 
by Bonaparte, and had appeared 
in Switzerland betore he had seen 
it himselt—that it was a customary 
maneuvre of the ex-emperor toforge 
letters and other documents bearing 
the names of his generals, and to 
publish them without asking their 
consent. He also pretends that it 
was the conduct of his troops that 
hurried him along to defection ; 
and that he deserted the royal cause 
merely to preventa civil war—that 
Bonaparte had transmitted to him 


the strongest assurances that Austria 
was 
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was his ally, and that England fa- 
voured his designs. However, it is 
proved that the marshal, 1f he evin- 
ced any reluctance at first to betray 
his duty, manifested the most ardent 
veal as soon as he tooka decision 4 
and even caressed, with a kind of 
frantic joy, the very drummers and 
fifers of his army, the moment they 
expressed themselves unequivocally 
in favour of the rebel cause. 

A memorial has been presented 
by marshal Soult, in justification 
of his condust. This document is 
of very great length; and though 
it does not serve to justity his con- 
duct, it goes a httle way in paliia- 
tion of his offence. He states, that 
after Bonaparte landed, and he had 
resigned the war department, the 
king wrote him a letter a roving 
of his conduct. He appeals to his 
efforts, when minister, to meliorate 
all parts of his administration for 
the advantage of the kingeehe ne 
ters into a view of the military state 
of Antibes, the Var, and Grenob! 
when Bonaparte landed.—When 
Bonaparte arrived at Paris, he 

Soult) retired to his country-seat ; 
and did not leave it till after two 
Orders from Bonap irtc. He cone 
fesses that he foucht at Waterloo 4 
but he insists that he was justified 
in taking up arms to detend his 
country against foreign imvasion ; 
and he instances admiral Blake’s 
conduct in the time of Cromwell. 

30.—An appeal wat heard at the 
late Somerse:shire sessions agitinst 
an order made by two magistrates 
under the authority of the act of 
parliame it recent y I assed for stop- 
Ping "p unnecessary roads. In 
support of the order, it was shown 
that the road in quesuion began to 
be disused SIXLY Years ago, and that 
it had been wh ily abandoned by 
the public tor the hast twelve years. 

The bench considered the total non- 
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Decor!» 
- ad . ’ > » | 
usage ticbest proof of theuselecn. 
of the road, and contirmed theori= 
although proof was offere{ by o, 
appellant to show that the road, 
duly repatred, would be a great cor 
venience to the public, by reducine 
the distance bei ween given noint 
. ° ‘ x ‘ on 
one-sixth, and by avoiding manydy 
gerous angles on the Present rox 
Ina cause lately tried, « wa 
termined by lord kK lenb rone 
} = 
that Woen a s'trgeon 1s employ 


to attend a pauper by the oversee 


4 


of the poor tor the parish 
this pauper belones, it is his aby. 
lute duty to continue his attendanee, 
notwithstanding he may 
from the parish-officers an order t 
discontinue it, provided there is 
probabiliy of affording relief, « 
of restoring the health of the pa- 
tient, and no other professional ma 
is retamed tor that purpose; and 
that the overseers are liable, and 
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consequently compelled to defray 
the expense incurred by such & 
tendance. 
DECEMBER. 
ASIA. 

Dec. 1.—Extract of a letter, da 
ted the 29th of May, 1815, at Be 
tavia, from a merchant of that 
place rm—** We have had one ot the 
most tremendous eruptions of the 
mountain T'omboro that ever, pet 
haps, took pl ice in any part ol the 
world. This mountain ts sicuated 
on the island of Sumbawa, and is 
distant from Batayia not less daa 
550 miles. We heard the explo 
sion here distinctly, and had some 
of the ashes. [t was torally dais 
at Macassat long ifter ie sun Was 
up; and at noon, 4 Sodrabayas 
the sun succeeded in enu heeniag 
the good folks so tar as t anos 
them to see some yards af ts 
the ashes lay at Macassat, whe rt 
250 miles from Sumbawa, ou ™ 
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sndahalf deep. Captain Fenn, of logue of this play, which keeps the 


the Dispatch, and captain Eatwell, 
of the Benares, who have visited the 
sland since the eruption, both de- 
dare that the anchoravre ts much 
changed, and that they found the 
ea, for many miles round the 
isdand, $0 completely covered with 
trunks of trees, pumice-stone, Kc. 
as to impede materially the pro- 
eres of the two ships. Captain 
Farwell says, he was told that a 
village was inundated, and had 
three fathoms water over it. Great 
sumbers of the miserable inhabi- 
tunts have perished, and others die 
daily. The crops of paddy (rice) 
have been utterly destroyed over a 
great part of the island; so that 
the situation of the unfortunate sure 
rors Will be really pitiable.”’ 

Letters from Calcutta mention, 
that the season fas been unusually 
lavourable to the crops of indigo 
throughont Bengal; the produce 
wilerceed the most prolific year 
ever known, by at least $0,000 
Raunds, 


WESTMINSTER SCHOOL. 


6—This evening the admirers 
& classical dramatic literature were 
tighly gratihed in witnessing the 
representation of the Audria of Te- 
renee, by the Westminster scholars. 


aad 

Weare certain that we shall not be 
dae bet 8 int if 
teemed singular in opinion, if we 
“Seti that tins is the very best play 
¥hich that disti: 
antiquity has 


iruished writer of 
produced: foralthough 
Risonly cne cf : ~ 

wt uy One of the 10S comedies 
Pert transinted trom Menan- 
er the purity of the language and 
the del ingvuage an 

Ue Cehicate rehnement of the scnti- 
rs leave hothing jo indicate a 

be) ; ] wail 

bn Of orginal ty 5 so that it Tae 
WT anne +} m 
decton of «he wie penuine pro- 
tranefcs; aa nO in poet, than the 
tian; ‘ston of the ideas of a Gree 
‘mMoadiferent tongue, ‘There 
4 ® Continua) v1 _s ‘ 7 ; 
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mind of the auditor riveted through. 
out upon the performance ; and in- 
deed the whole of the incidents 
bear so strong a resemblance to the 
common occurrences of the present 
age, that we fancy curselves only 
witnessing such scenes as constantly 
come under our cognisance. We 
were highly pleased with the his- 
trionic talents of all the gentlemen 
who stood forward on this occasion 
as candidates for the partial appro- 
bation of their friends; and it is 
not too much to say, that if they 
had received the best imstructions 
from professionally dramatic cha- 
racters, they could not have acquit- 
ted themselves more to the satts- 
faction of competent judges. ‘The 
characters were sustained as fol- 
lows: Simo, Dundas; Sosia, Glyn; 
Davus, Bourne; Mysis, Hutchin- 
son; Pamphilus, King; Charinus, 
J. Williams; Byrrhia, Gates; Les- 
bia, White; Chremes, Murray; 
Crito, E. Williams; and Dromo, 
Short.—Mr. Bourne, as Davus, was 
an excellent representative of the 
pert, knavish, and pimping valet ; 
and the Simo of Mr. “Dundas ob- 
tained universal and continual ap- 
plause. Mr. King, who repre- 
sented Pamphilus, will have nothing 
further to study, if he wish to imi- 
tate, in real life, the fashionable cha- 
racter to which he has aspired 
in mimic representation. Messrs, 
White and Gates, as Byrrhia and 


indeed the whole of the characters 
were as judiciously cast as they 
were ably supported. But the prin- 
cipal subject for admiration was 
the correct pronunciation of the 
language, as well as a clearness of 
delivery which rendered every word 
audible. ‘This could only be the 
result of much study, as we ob- 
served no lapses which required the 
» 033 coadju- 
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coadjutation of a prompter. We 
believe that the students are much 
indebted for this comparative per- 
fection in their performances to the 
classical taste and perseverance of 
Mr. Dodd, while every encourage- 
ment is afforded to such rational 
recreation by the present learned 
and much respected head-master, 
Dr, Page. 

11.—This morning, as some of 
the partners in the firm of William 
Vincent, Joseph Tanner, John 
Barnes, and Samuel Hancock, of 
the Newbury old bank, entered it 
to proceed to business, they discos 
vered that the whole of the pro- 
perty had been stolen, amounting, 
it is supposed, to near 20,0002. 
Some of the books and documents 
relative to the bank were also car- 
ried away. ‘The robbery had been 
effected by means of false keys, It 
was in vain to keep the bank open, 
as there were no notes or cash to 
pay with ; and the firm have since 
been compelled to appear in the 
Gazette!!! 

ST. PAUL’S SCHOOL. 

16,.— This day the senior scholars 
of St. Paul’s recited in the school, 
before a select audience, an origi- 
nal composition, and several pas- 
sages from classic authors ancient 
and modern: a commendable prac- 
tice, previous to the Christmas ree 
CCS, introduced last year for the 
first time, ‘lhe original compcsi- 
tion was a declamation, in Latin, 
on the themes Cedant Arma ogae, and 
Loga cedat Armis, Vhis was totlowed 
by an extract from Euripides, ‘Me- 
dea to herchildren;’ the ancient bal- 
lad of ‘The Friar of Orders gray;’ 
Ulysses and Ajax, from Ovid; the 
Address of Vice and Virtue to 
Hercules, from Xenophon; Dia- 
logue of Phadria and Parmeno, 
from Terence (Eun. act I. sc. 1.); 
@n extract from Comus; and 
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Glynn’s Seatonian poem, ‘The 
Judgement-day." The perform. 
ances of the boys On this occasiog 
gave many a fair promise of future 
excellence. Without disparage. 
ment to the rest, who acquitted 
themselves with great propriety, we 
may deservedly applaud the exer. 
tions of Goode major, Backler 
Walsh, Lane, and Boileau; the 
latter of whom, in Medea, evinced 
both in feeling and action a tho 
rough acquaintance with that most 
interesting and exquisite specimen 
of the Greek tragedy. Dr. Glynn's 
fine poem (Walsh and Lane) Ci 
cited a deep interest, as it ever must 
in proper hands: Walsh’s manner 
was not so elaborate as his asso 
ciate’s; but all was casy, flowing, 
and graceful. The dialogue of 
Phedria and Parmeno (Beckwith 
and Goode major) we have not 
heard surpassed in spirit and effect 
on the more experienced boards of 
Westminster. 

28.-A letter froth Paris, Dec. 31, 
says, ** Madame de Lavalette has 
been accustomed to be carr'ed ina 
sedan-chair into the prison to vist 
her husband, who had been com 
demned to death by the Bourbos 
government. Yesterday madame 
de Lavalette arrived, with a bonnet 
ala Frang aise, and a large veil, a¢- 
companied by her daughter, t 
years old. About half-past Brey 
Mons. de Lavalette, arrayed @ het 
clothes, taking his daughter Are 
arm, and supported by one of 
turnkeys, descended to the char. 
He passed before all the inspectors 
and was restored to liberty. ™ 
the mean time Madame de Lave 
lette, who had thrown over her = 
large cloak ot her husband, _— 
seated in his arm-chair with a boot 
inher hand. At hall oe 
gaoler spoke to her. Astonsie' 
the continued silence, he - 
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ed nearer to the Jady ; when with 
s anile succeeded by strong con- 
ralsions she exclaimed ¢ // est parti’ 
You may imagine the contusion, 
The prefect of police was acquaint- 
aj with the event; and estafettes 
were dispatched in every direction, 
vod the barriers closed. ‘The po- 
tive traced the chair two streets die 
cant: there ic appears M, de Lava- 
late alighted, and stepped into a 
cammiage that was in readiness for 
bem,” 

M. de Lavalette is related to the 
Honaparte family ; having in 1502 
married a mece of the enipress Jo- 


ephine. Lavalette is the son of 


a coffee-house keeper ft Nancy, 
ered himself in the national 
wed of that city at the burcting 
wt cfthe revolution, attaincd the 
mck of general at the time of Ro. 
‘espierre, served as a'de-de-camp to 
Donaparie in his Italian campaigns, 
putook of his fortunes in Eyvypt, 
‘dcontinued to serve under him 
tithe peace of Luneville in 1801, 
when he was appointed counsellor 
ot tate, and direccor-general of the 
Poms ; which place he occupied 
im the restoration of the Bourbons 
misi4, 

i HOLLAND, 

‘he king of the Netherland: ,m 
message to the states-genecral on 
Se approaching marriage of the he. 
reeitaty prince to the grand duchess 
Panlowna, sister to the em- 
peror Alexander, aiter expressing 
$ approbation of the intended 
wane, Odserves, that “it off rs a 
rp ah - the interests which 
cl ele part of the n ition 
“ivate in the north of Eu- 
Kapdoas  eetanties to the whole 
= er “5 ng kindness of 
Catibuted to Aosgad . oe 
exon.” — Th. eee of its foun- 
thes idee. have given 

nce to the marriage, 
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ITALY. 

Accounts from Turin give the 
particulars of an unsuccessful at- 
tack made on St. Antonio, on the 
coast of Sardinia, by the Tunisian 
corsair squadron. Notwithstand- 
ing the heroic resistance of the cae 
noniers and inhabitants, the pirates 
succeeded in taking 100 persons of 
both sexes, whom they carried into 
slavery. 

In the Brussels papers we finda 
statement from Rome, which 1s 
likewt-e in the French journals, 
that the powers of Europe have at 
lenvth formed a league to put an 
end to the piracy of the Barbary 
States; but the details are so Vawue, 
that the real object, if there js such 
a league, cannot at present be di- 
stinctly understood. 

A treaty was signed at Paris, on 
the 5th of November, between this 
country, Russiz, Austria, and Prus- 
sia, by which the lonian islands, 
namely Corfu, Cephalonia, Zante, 
Maura, Ithaca, Cerigo, and Paxo, 
with their dependencies, are placed, 
as an independent state, under 
the protection of Great Britain. 
Their civil institutions will be regue 
lated by a new charter, drawn up 
in concert with a legislative assem- 
bly of the islands. ‘The command 
ot the army is with hts Britannic 
majesty, who has the custody of the 
fortresses, ‘Ihe revenues of the 
islands will be applicable to the 
maintenance of the woops.—Thus 
tranquilly has a stare been formed, 
which, we hope, will add considers 
ably to the commercial prosperity of 
Great Britain. The harbour of Cor- 
fu is one of the finest in the world. 

The emperor of Austria, accord. 
ing to the French papers, is very 
anxious to gain the affections of his 
new subjects, the Venetians, He 
has reduced several of their taxes, 
and visited the prisons, 

(12) GERMANY. 
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GERMANY. 

"I'he dukes of Saxe Weimar and 
Baden, and the king of Prussia, are 
about to introduce the representa- 
tive system into their states. In 
Hanover, where itis recently esta- 
blished, some dissatisfaction is said 
to prevail, on accountos the debates 
being kept secret. 

Whitehall, Sept. 16. 

A dispatch, dated Fort William, 
February 20, together with 1 
inclosures, have been received at 
the East India house from the 
vice-president in council. 

The skill, judgement, perseve- 
rance, and patience, which have di- 
stinguished the conduct of col, 
Och terlony in the arduous service 
in which he is employed, cannot fail 
to attract the particular notice of 
your hon, court. The exertions of 
that able officer still continued to be 
directed against the enemy’s sup- 
plies, and such of his new positions 
as might be found to be assailable. 

[Here follows a letter from J. 
Adam, Csq. secretary to govern. 
ment, inclosing another from the 
adjutant general; and both intro- 
ducing the following dispatch from 
sir LD. Ochterlony ; and commend- 
ing his eee = and ability : ] 

Camp Nehn, Dee. 51. 

Sir—On the w7th I had the ho- 
nour to report to you the arrival of 
the 2d battalion of the 7th native 
infantry and the 18-pounders in this 
camp—Uur position in view of the 
fort had compelled the enemy to 
bring their supplies from the east- 
ward by circuitous routes ; but my 
information led me to hope that the 
possession of three points in front of 
our rmght would entirely cut off 
their supplies from Billaspore, and 
generally from the interior. In 
consequence, I directed lieut..col. 
Thompson to march as soon as it 
was dark on the night of the 27th, 
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rPAL (December, 
and dislodge the enemy from the 
stockades they | had erec ted on tw 
of those points, and occupy and 
maintain a third which th ey had 
erected,—L, ieut.-colonel The mpsr 
had with him 14 con Npanies, two 
6-pounders, and two , howitzers of 
the mountain-train, and a force of 
irregulars amounting at least t 
1000, but c: cul: ited at 1200 match. 
locks. Irom the badness of the 
road, or rather foot-paths, and the 
great difficulties encountered, it wa 
not till a late hour in the mornigg 
of the 28th that lieut.-col. Thomp. 
son reached the first point he wa 
instructed to attack ; and that wa 
found so inaccessible, and so ven 
much stronger than my information 
had given me reason to expect, tha: 
he very judiciously determined not 
torisk the chance of an instante 
neous assault, but to make use of 
his artillery. His letter, which! 
have the honour to inclose, togetbe 
with a copy of my instructions, &. 
tails his pro ceedings from that date, 
and renders it only necessary for 
mc to express my approbation ol 
lieut.-col. Thompson's e onduct, and 
entire satisfaction with that of te 
detachment in general.—It would 
however be unjust not to mentis 
that the reports I received from 
lieut. Lawtie, eng meer, of the very 
great labour and fatigue sustained 
with cheerfulness by the pionett, 
induced me to express to captae 
Baines, lieutenant. Armstrong, aa 
their officers, who set them the m 
ritorious example, my particy! = 
thanks, and to send 2 pecun tary do 
nation tu the men,—Lieut. Lavte, 
with his accustomed zeal, accomp* 
nied the detachment, and on Gs 
, -asion, deserves BF 
ason every occ asion, ¢ ' 
highest consideration : from he 
have the honour to transmit sath 
sketch of the gro yund and wa 
attack.—It remains oaly 
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chat the enemy no sooner perceived 
: ment tothe right, and cone 
' mplated its obvious object, than 


te move 
see evacuated all their stockades 
they evacuated a . 

but the two small re doubts imme- 
dately under the fort, and risked the 
xtempt which lieut,.col. “‘Thomp- 
wn has detailed ; and on tts unsuc- 
cossful issue retired to Mungoo-ka- 
Dhar, where he is now assembled 
with his whole force, the right CO- 
verted by the stockades, which I had 
tended to attack, and their left 
reting on or towards the fort 
of Tarragurh.—A pprehending that 
the enemy might venture a second 
ume, I directed lieut.-col. Lyons 
and the second battalion of the 7th, 
with two 6-pounders, to reintorce 
leut-col, Thompson, in the hope 
of preventing it, or rendering it in- 
eiectual, ‘hey have, however, re- 
mained stationary since their re- 
pulse, 

D, Ocurertony, major-gen. 

Report from lieut.-col. Thompson 

to gen. Ochterlony, inclosed in 


. 


the preceding. 
Sir—Agreeable to your instruc- 
rie. [have the honour to report, 
wat after dusk on the evening of 
te 27th I commenced my march 
towards these heights with the licht 
battalion and eight companies of 
ie 2 battalion 3d regiment, native 
“aatry, two 6-pounders, and a 
mountain-train of two light howit- 
ers, Although the night Was €X- 
tremely favourable, the whole of 
Se artillery did not reach the Op- 
paste side of the ridge of hills, 
bout One Coss below Deboo-ka- 
mn until past eight o’clock in 
“ morning of the Z8th. I then 


a. * the face of the hill 
fn fe tight battalion and four 

panies of the 2d battalion 3d 
» to gain possession of the 
y left, wumediately oppo- 
enemy's stone stockade ; 


Regiment 


hdge on m 
we tot] 
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from this ridge the stockade is 
about 700 yards, with four different 
heights intervening.—The enemy, 
having come out so far as the near- 
est hill to the ridge, began to open 
a fire of matchlocks upon our party 
as they proceeded up the heights. 
On our gaining possession of a high 
part of the ridge, the enemy. evacu- 
ated their position upon the oppo- 
site hill; and being instantaneously 
pursued by our troops, they fled 
successively over the whole of the 
hills between the ridge and their 
stockades, which appearing to me 
too strong to attempt without the 
assistance of our guns, I resolved to 
wait until the artillery came up— 
‘The 6-pounders opened upon the 
place about four o’clock P. M. and 
I was in hopes that as the wall 
appeared to be composed only of 
loose stones, it might have been 
laid open before dusk; but, after 
firing tor about an hour, froma di- 
stance of about 500 yards, only a 
small part of the wall came down. 
~——Having resolved to move the bat- 
tery to a nearer distance the follow- 
ing morning, the pioneers were em- 
ployed during the night in making 
fascines and gabions for that pur- 
pose.——A bout a quarter of an hour, 
however, before sunrise the fol- 
lowing morning (the 29th), the 
enemy came down in great nume 
bers from the Mungoo-ka-Dhar, 
with an apparent intention of for- 
cing my position on the ridge, and 
also turning my left, so as to sur- 
round it. Iam happy to add, that 
in consequence of the warm recep- 
tion they reccived from our troops 
they were soon obliged to retire 
with loss. Having now, however, 
every reason to believe that Mune 
o0-ka-Dhar had been strongly re- 
inforced, I thought it advisable to 
throw up a slight entrenchment on 
my position on the ridge and first 
(I 3) hill, 
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hill, which was effected about dusk. 


—During the night the enemy eva- 
cuated the stockade on Deboo-ka- 
Tibba, which was immediately oc- 
cupied by the picquets of the light 
battalion.—The stockade is situa- 
ted ona steep rocky eminence, very 
difficult of access on all sides, but 
particularly so in front, where it ts 
almost perpendicular. ‘The wall is 
ten feet high on the outside, and 
four teet thick, composed ot loose 
stones extremely well built, and 
three sides of it are surrounded by 
a high bamboo fence, at the di- 
stance of two feet from the outside 
of the wall; within it is a pucka 
mhut.—The position of the enemy 
at Mungoo-ka-Dhar appears to be 
nearly two miles from my post, and 
the road to it very difficult, as well 
from unevenness as from ascent. I 
have also been informed that the 
enemy have thrown up stone breast- 
works and other obstacles at dif- 
ferent parts of the road. I have 
the honour to inclose a correct re- 
turn of our casualties: those of the 
enemy, from the best intelligence I 
have been able to procure, amount 
to 150 m killed, and about 250 
wounded, I had the pleasure yes- 
terday to send in two prisoners 
from Deboo-ka-Tibba, and this day 


another, who was wounded in the 
‘ 


aflair of the 29th.—The conduct of 


the officers and men composing my 
detachment has Leen such as to me- 
rit my warmest approbation. 
W. Tuompson, lieut,-colonel. 
[This gazette contains also dis- 
atches, transmitted by admiral 
ad Exmouth, from rear-admiral 


Penrose, of the Queen, dated off 
Gaeta, July 18, and capt. Fahie, of 


the Malta, dated July 15, 25, and 
Aug. 9, relating to thé Operations 
before Gaeta. It appears that the 
British and Austrian commanders 


having on the 7th of July acquaint. 
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ed baron Begani, govenor of Gaeta 
with Bonaparte’s defeat, and wee 
him an official report of that even 
he demanded Permission to send 
officer to the head quarters of the 
allied armies, to ascertain that fact - 
which was refused ; and on the Leh 
July he was summoned to surrender 
by the Austrian general command. 
ing at Naples, which he rejected: 
declaring his determination to de. 
tend the place to the last, and abide 
the course of Bonaparte's fortuge. 
—He had provisions for fog 
months, and his garrison consisted 
of 1200 men. ‘Ihe Austrian com. 
mander baron Lauerr opened his 
batteries on the 7th July; but his 
fire, though maintained for three 
days, was too feeble to produce the 
desired effect, or to support that 
which the enemy opposed to him 
from his commanding position. The 
fire from the sea face of the enemy's 
works was silenced by the British 
squadron. ‘The siege was then 
turned into a blockade, Another 
attempt was afterwards made | 
induce him to surrender by capt. 
Fahie, who sent him a French paper 
containing the intelligence of te 
restoration of Louis XVIII.; byt 
he still persisted in declaring that 
he would defend the place to & 
last extremity, Subsequently te 
news was communicated to him of 
Bonaparte’s surrender to captaa 
Maitland ; of which being assured 
it led to communications that tt 
minated in the surrender of te 

. , _T h. kine 
place to Ferdinand the Fourth, 
of the Two Sicilies. The gam 
of Gaeta, being of ditlerent coe 
tries, were to be conveyed hoa 
baron Begani, the commander, we 
to receive money to convey bis 
France, Ferdinand not admitting 
him into his service. The place 
was entered and taken wert 
of by Brizish marines on Avge**. 
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An atrocious murder has been 
committed at Southhill, upon one 
of Mr. Whitbread’s gamekeepers. 
Adesperate gang of poachers, se- 
ven or eight in number, being dis- 
covered on Saturday night in the 
neighbourhood of the lake in front 
of the house, C. Dines, the principal 
keeper, accompanied by two assist~ 
ants, repaired to the spot. _ One of 
the assistants was knocked down 
and severely hurt; C. Dines was 
shot in the side, and languished un- 
til sx o’clock on Sunday evening, 
when he expired in great agony. 
After receiving the fire of the ruf- 
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fians, he had the presence of mind 
to cock both his barrels, and fire 
them off, but apparently without ef- 
fect. Another person having been 
three weeks ago wounded by a 
gang of poachers in the same neigh- 
bourhood, and a person of suspi- 
cious character having in conse- 
quence absconded, suspicion has 
fallen upon him ; but Dines, before 
his death, recollected another pers 
son having threatened him that the 
should not eat his Christmas dine 
ner.” ‘The unfortunate man had 
been an old and faithful servant of 


the late Mr. Whitbread. 


JENERAL BILL of 


Curistexincs and Buntars from December 13, 1814, to December 12, 1815. 


: Males 12281) Inall 
Curistened 2 * pe Bs, 
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ean bare been executed in the city of London and County of Surrey, 20; of which 
5 Only have been reported to be buried within the bills of mortality. 
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BIRTHS in the year 1815, 


January 1. Mrs. H. Butter- 
worth, of a son and heir. 

5. The lady of G. Smith, esq. 
M. P. of a son and heir. 

13. The duchess of Newcastle, 
of a son. 

16. The lady of major-general 
John Hope, of a daughter. 

18. The lady of viscount Pow. 
erscourt, of a son, 

21. The lady of the honourable 
Charles Law, of a daughter. 

23. Honourable Mrs. Morrts, 
of a daughter. 

26. Mrs. Halsey, of a son and 

heir. 

29. The wife of the honourable 
Robert Leeson, of a son. 

February 4. Viscountess Grim- 

stone, of a daughter. 

5. Right honourable lady Eliza- 

beth Smyth, of a son and heir. 

10. The wife of James Alexan- 
der, esq. M. P. of a son. 

22. The lady of T. A. Cur- 
tis, esq. of a daughter. 

23. Lady F. Ley, of a son, 

26. The lady of sir William 
Milner, of a daughter. 

28. Lady Blantyre, of a daugh- 
ter. 

March 2, The lady of John 
Hamilton, esq. of a son. 

. 13. The lady of the dean of 
St. Patrick’s, of a daughter. 

15, The lady of major baron 
Linsengen, of a daughter, 

22. ‘The lady of sir Simon 
Clarke, bart., of a daughter. 

24, The wife of S. H. Whal- 
ley, esq., of a daughter, 

27. ‘The lady of the late John 
Baker, esq., of a daughter and heir- 
ess. 

29. The lady of the honourable 
and rev, J, Evelyn Boscawen, of a 


daughter, 





PH S. risis. 


29. The lady of sir Charles Col. 
vile, of a son. 

— ‘The lady of sir George Cyr. 
ley, bart., of a daughter. Be Cy 

April 7. The duchess of St. 
Alban’s, of a son and heir, 

10. Viscountess Arbuthnot, of 
a daughter. 

13. The wife of James Co. 
quhoun, esq., of a daughter, 

20. Right honourable lady G, 
Beresford, of a daughter, ~ 

28. Lady Emily Drummond, 
of a daughter. 


29. Lady Elizabeth Talbot, of 
a son. 
May 2. The lady of A, H, 


Holdsworth, esq., M. P., of a son 
9, Lady kirzherbert, ofa son. 
— ‘The countess of Uxbridge, 

of a daughter. 
ll. Lady 

Gower, of a son. 
14. The lady of Ottywell Ro 

binson, esq., of a son. 

16. ‘The duchess of Rutland, 
of a son and hetr. 
— Lady Fitzroy Somerset, of 


a daughter. 


Harriet Leveson 


18, Lady Liddell, of a son 

.0. Viscountess Newark, of 2 
daughter. 

22, Lady Sarah Robinson, o 


a daughter. 
— The lady of sir W. P. Cal, 
bart., of a son and heir. j 
June 4, Viscountess Ashbrook, 
of a daughter. 
6. Countess Albemarle, of 2 


son, iA 
14. Honourable Mrs. Chars 


Paget, ot a ——, ae 
90. Marchioness 0 atertore 

of a son. ry 
%%, Countess of Cravem 


daughter. : 
90. The lady of Randle Wi 


braham, esq, of a daughter 
Marchioness of Do ’ 
of a daughter, Jey & 
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The lady of Robert 
B % of a son and heir. 
4 wife of capt. Barclay, 
R, N. of a daughter. 
= Lady Cloncurry, of a dau gh- 


ter. . 
5. LadyCaroline Capel, of ason, 
9), The countess of Jersey, of a 


"2 The lady of major-gen. sir 
Hussey Vivian, of a daughter. 

August 4. The lady of Dr, Yel- 
loly, of a daughter. 

Il. The lady of Wm. Long 
Wellesley, esq., M. P. of a son. 

12. The lady of George Jack- 
son, esq., chargé des affaires at Ber- 
ha, of a daughter. 

18. The lady of Frederic Hol- 
brooke, esq., of a daughter. 

19. The lady of rear-admisal 
Scott, of a son. 

21. The lady of real-admiral 
Strachan, of a son. 

2%. The lady of sir R, R. Gra- 
ham, bart., of a daughter. 

28. Right honourable lady F. 
Wedderburn Webster, of a son and 


bet, 
. September 4. The lady of sir 
Loftus Otway, of a daughter, 
6, Lady Ogilvy, of a son. 
— Lady Emily Drummond, of 
4 son, 
ll, Lady Duncannon, of a son. 
— Lady Amelia Kaye, of a 
ughter, 
~ The lady of sir Charles 
of a son and heir, 
13, Lady Barbara Ponsonby, 
4 son and heir, 
\7, The lady of A. W. Ro- 
2 &6q., of a son. 
22. The lady of L. A. David- 
won, Wr a daughter, 
+ ra dy Gardner, of adaughter. 
- . + eamaae Antonio, of 
+ The lady of Godfrey Knele 
1854.) of a son and heir, paces 
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94. The lady of Wm. Dom. 
ville, esq., of a daughter, 

25. The lady of sir George 
Denys, bart. M. P. of a son. 

$1. The lady of sir John Mal- 
colm, of a daughter. 

November 1. The lady of sir 
Henry Lushington, of a son. 

— Lady Charlotte Howard, of 
a son and heir to the dukedom ot 
Norfolk. 

13. Countess Delaware, of a son, 

15. Countess of Minto, of a 
daughter. 

1G. Viscountess Avonmore, of 
a daughter. 

19, The lady of baron Nicolay, 
of a son. 

27. Thelady of Dr. Barten, of 
a daughter. 

28. ‘The lady of the honourable 
J. T. Leslie Melville, of a daugh- 
ter, 

— Countess of Elgin, of a son, 

— Lady Castlestewart, of a son. 

December 8. The lady of capt. 
Money, R. N., of a daughter, 

9. Lady Byron, of a daughter. 

10. Honourable lady Stopford, 
of a daughter. 

12. Right honourable lady Isa- 
bella Anne Brydges, of a daughter. 

— Lady Ducie, of a daughter. 

15. Mrs. Fuller Maitland, of a 
daughter. 

20. The lady of the rev. Henry 
John Wollaston, of a daughter. 

$1. The lady of E. J. Lyttle. 


tan, esq., of a son and heir. 





MARRIAGES in the year 1815. 


January 2, Lord Byronto Ann 
Isabella, only daughter of sir Ralph 
Milbanke, and niece to lord vis- 
count Wentworth. 

38. Alfred Hardcastle, esq., to 
Anne, the only daughter of the late 
Edmund Cobb Hurry, esq. 

11, Major Gore to Mary Jane, 
daughter 
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daughter and sole heiress of Owen 
Ormesby, esq. 

18. Sir William Henry Carr, 
to the honourable Mrs. Perceval, 
widow of the late right honourable 
Spencer Perceval. ? 

19. James Balfour, esq., to 
the right honourable lady Eleanor 
Maitland, daughter of the earl of 
Lauderdale. 

24. Edward Walpole, esq., to 
miss Gildemeester. 

26. Major-gen. sir William An- 
son, to miss Louisa F. M, Dicken. 
son. 

— Lieut.-col. Thomas, to the 
daughter of C. Brunsden, esq., of 
Highgate. ‘The colonel was after- 
wards unfortunately killed at the 
battle of Waterloo, 

February 6. R.C. Sconce, esq., 
to Sarah, the only daughter of the 
rev. Dr. Knox. 

7. Richard Burden, esq., to 
Eliza, only daughter of the late sir 
James Sanderson, bart. 
Thomas Coutts, 
miss Mellon. 

22, Honourable sir Edward 
Paget, to lady Harriet Legge, sis- 
ter to the earl of Dartmouth. 

28. Thomas Knox,esq., M. P., 
to miss Stuart, daughter of the lord 
primate of Ireland. 

March 7. Albany Saville, esq. 
M. P., to E. E. Bouchier Wrey, 
youngest daughter of sir P. Bou- 
chier Wrey, bart, 

14. Rev. T. Barne, to the ho- 
nourable Sarah St. John. 

18. A, Norder, esq. to miss 
Hobart, niece of the earl of Buck- 
inghamshire. 

27. Mr. Vernon, eldest son of 
the archbishop of York, to lady 
Elizabeth Bingham, eldest daugh- 
ter of the earl of Lucan. 

30. John Gotlieb Anthony, 
esq., to Betty Maria, second daugh- 
ter of Francis H, Tyler, esq. 


esq.) to 
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April 8. Capt. Tho 
to Helen, third daughter of at 

mas Patterson, esq. 

12. Rev. Thomas Mi 
Anne, second daughter of ae 
niel Barnardiston, esq. 

20. C. Marett, esq., to miss 
Frances Roufe, youngest daughter 
of F. Roufe, esq. 

27. Honourable Mortimer Rod. 
ney, to Sarah, eldest daughter of 
Robert Withy, esq. ' 

29. Lieut.-col. James | 
S. Isabella, only jeanne ie 
drew Timbrell, esq. 

May 9. Lieut.-col. G. Wynd. 
ham, to miss Mary Blum. 

14, Sir George Buggin, to lady 
Cecilia Gore, daughter of the late 
earl of Arran. 

18. Mr. George Hollis, to Mary 
Anne, daughter of Mr. John Buck 
ler. 

19. Sir Gregory Way, to May 
Anne, daughter of John Weyland, 
esq. 

20. John Jones, esq. to miss 
Hudson, eldest daughter of de 
late rear-admiral Hudson. 

23. Edward Fitz-Gerald, esq, 
to miss Hamilton, daughter of vice- 
admiral Hamilton. 

26. Charles Henry Baseley, es4- 
to Anne, only daughter of the late 
Albany Wade, esq. 

29, Vice-admiral sir G. Marta, 
to miss Lock. 

June 1. James Thorpe, esq. © 
lady H, Charlotte Hay, third 
daughter of the marquis of ['weed- 
dale. 

2, Lord Petre, to Frances, eldest 
daughter of sir Richard Bedimg- 
field, bart. 

8. S. P. Rigaud, esq to the 
eldest daughter of G, W- Jordamy 
esq. 
15. Sir G. Lowry Cole, to lady 
Frances Harris, daughter ol 


earl of Malmsbury. 17, Thousas 
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17. Thomas Blayney, esq. to 
miss Anna Harrison, daughter of 
the late Thomas H., esq. 

91, James Wheble, esq. to 
miss O’Brien, eldest daughter of 
the late major O’ B. 

July 1, General baron Obert to 
miss Parkins. 

§, Honourable Mr. Powlet to 
lsdy Caroline Lowker. 

§, John Halkett, esq., to lady 
Catherine Douglas, youngest daugh- 
ter of the late earl of Selkirk. 

18, James Ford, esq., to Lavi- 
sia, third daughter of Peregrine 
Stockdale, esq. 

#0. G.N. Best, esq., to Joanna 
Elizabeth Jodrell, relict of the late 
H. J. esq. 

John King, esq., to Constantia, 
third daughter of the late rev. A. 
Crole 


%. William Jervis Ricketts, 
esq, t0 Sophia, only daughter of 
G. N. Vincent, esq, 

29. Sir H. Smith, to miss El- 
more. 

$1. J. Henry Deacon, esq., to 
Hester, youngest daughter of the 
late Benjamin Goldsmid, esq. 

August 3. Sir Alexander Hood, 

» t0 Amelia Anne, youngest 
daughter of sir H, Bateman. 

8. Rev. H, L. Mansel, to Maria 
Margaret, daughter of vice-adm. 
at R. Moorson, 

lt, E, Dubois, esq.,to Harriet, 
* daughter of R. C. Cresswell 
I. Rear-admiral sir J. P. Bee 
ord, bart., to Harriet Eliza, 
ei daughter of J. Peirse, esq. 
= Rev. Leveson Vernon, son 
» ie archbishop of York, to the 
night honourable lady. Caroline 

Se ae daughter of the earl 
Wien a eldest son of sir 

ake, bart., to Mary 
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Alice, eldest daughter of the late sir 
S. Sitwell, bart. 

25. Nicholas Westby, ‘esq., to 
the honourable Emily Waldegrave, 
eldest daughter of lord Radstock, 

29. Honourable Butler Dan- 
vers, to miss Freemantle. 

Sept. 12, Kdward Davies, esq., 
to Frances, daughter of the late 
Henry Baldwin, esq. 

15. G. Dashwood, esq., M. P., 
to Mary Anne, daughter of sir W. 
Rowley. 

21. Alfred Wigan,esq.,to Eliza, 
only child of William Lewes, esq. 

25. G. Cornwall, esq., to Jane, 
only sister of J. Lennox Naper, 
esq., M. P., and niece to lord Sher- 
borne. 

26. William Gaisford, esq., to 
Eleanor, daughter of the rey. 
Charles Coxwell. 

Oct. 3. JR. Ballard, esq., to miss 
Anne Maria Huntingford ; and the 
rev. J. Wetherall, to miss Lucy 
Huntineford, both nieces of the bi- 
shop of Heretord. 

4. Lieut.-col. sir F. Stovin, to 
Anne Elizabeth, youngest daugh- 
ter of the late sir Sitwell Sitwell, 
bart. 

9. Sir Peregrine Maitland, to 
lady Sarah Lennox, daughter of 
the duke of Richmond. 

12. Sir Fred. Gustavus Fowke, 
to Mary Anne, sole heiress of the 
late Antony Henderson, esq., M: P. 

21. Samuel Baker, esq., to miss 
Elizabeth Hassell. 

26. Rev. George Leigh Cooke, 
to Anne, eldest daughter of Wil- 
liam Hay, esq. 

27. Captain R. Gambier, (ne. 
phew of lord Gambier) to Caro- 
line, fourth daughter of major-gen. 
Browne. 

28, The right honourable lord 
Manners, to the honourable Jane 
Butler, sister to lord Caher. 

30, John Thompson, M. D., to 

Charlotte 
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Charlotte, only daughter of the late 
Joseph Cartledge, M.D. 

ov. 4. W. F. Welsh, esq. to 
Georgiana, second daughter of the 
late sir F, Ford, bart., and niece to 
lord viscount Anson. 

7. P.P. Acland, esq., to Fanny, 
second daughter of William Lead- 
er, esq., M, P. 

13. Henry S. Northcote, esq., 
eldest son of sir Stafford H. 
Northcote, to Agnes Mary, only 
daughter of Thomas Cockburn, esq. 

15. Mr. E. Paley, youngest son 
of the late archdeacon, to miss 
Mary Anne Paley. 

1s. L. H. Robinson, esq., to 
Theophila, youngest daughter of 
G. Hubbard, esq. 

25. Rev. John Londsdale, to 
Sophia, fifth daughter of John Bol- 
land, esq., M. P. 

30. Robert Frankland,  esq., 
M. P., to Louisa Anng, third daugh- 
ter of the late right honourable 
lord George Murray, bishop of St. 
David's, 

Dee. 1. Captain A. Duff, to 
Frances, third daughter ot the late 
rev. Meredith Jones. 

7 S&.G. DaCosta, esq., to Mary 
Anne, eldest daughter of the late 
Lyon De Symons, esq. 

9g. Sir L. V. Pack, bart., to 
Anna Eleanor, eldest daughter of 
sir B. Wrey, bart. 

12, Abraham Boyd, esq., to 
Jane, countess of Belvedere. 

16. Sir Hudson Lowe, governor 
of St. Helena, to Mrs, Johnson, ree 
lict of the late colonel Johnson. 

19, Sir John Hugh Smyth, 
bart., to Anne Provis, niece of John 
Pigott, esq. 





DEATHS in the year 1815. 


January 4. William John Kerr, 
marquis and earl of Lothian, earl 
of Ancram, 
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5. Sir Byssiche Shelley, bart 

12. Anna Maria, widow o 
Thomas Astle, esq, 

14. Rev.Charles Mayson,D.D 

16. Samuel Gist, esq., ia his 
Olst year, 

17. Henry Thornton, esq, MP, 
for Southwark. 

Emma, the widow of sir William 
Hamilton, 


23. James Henry Casamajor, 
esq. 

24. Sir Charles Warre Male, 
bart. 

26. Sir William Charles Farrel] 


Skeflington, bart. 

Mrs. Jervis, relict of the rev. 
William Jervis. 

29.. Rev. WilliamCraven, may 
ter of St. John's college. 

Feb. 2. Duncan Campbell, esq. 

'. J. Birch, esq., surgeon to the 
prince regent. 

Sir John Shefheld. 

9. Rev. Claudius Buchanan, 
D. D., of Queen’s college, Cam- 
bridge. 

14. In his 22d year, in conse 
quence of a fall from his horse, 
George John Frederic Sackville, 
fourth duke of Dorset. 

16. Mr. Mark Lonsdale. 

22, Smithson ‘Tennant, ¢q» 
chemical professor of the Univer- 
sity of Cambridge. 

24. Sir John Thorold, batts 
many years M. P. for Lincolnshire. 

25, Sir Rober: Herries, former 
ly banker in London. 

26. Rev. sir Robert Sheffield, 
bart., having survived his b 
the late sir John S. only =2 days. 

Mar. 1. Rev. P. Haddon, vicar 
of Leeds, where there have 
only three vicars in the last cen 
tury. 

4. Mrs. F. Abington, once 4 

celebrated actress. of 
7. John Hey, D. Dz rector 

Passenham, near Stoney-5 











%, Mrs. Porteus, relict of the 
late bishop of London. 

99, Sir William Aston, bart. 

%, Aged 82, princess dowager 
of Lorraine. 

$1, Charles Wilmot, esq. 

April 2. William J. Porter, esq. 

© Tames Peller Malcolm, es« 

>. James eer WWLALCOLM » CSC] +g 
FS.A., author of many popular 

, 
works. 

Q, L idy Mar \ Fitzgerald, sister 
of the late ear] of Bristol, in conse- 
gence of her clothes catching fire. 

12, Mr, Henry Siddons, an 
actor of considerable eminence. 

13. Edward Morris, esq., one 
of the masters in chancery. 

— James Ware, esq., the oldest 
and most eminent oculist in. Lon- 
don; and one of the most liberal 
among professional men. 

17. Thomas Noel, lord viscount 
Wentworth, 

— Bryan Crowther, esq., an 
eminent surgeon, and author of 
some valuable works in his profes. 
sion, 

19. Arthur Palmer, esq., ser- 
geant at law. 

2%, Dr. Domeier, physician to 
the duke of Sussex. ; 

23, Clement Kynnersley, esq. 

i] r . . 

-t. Wm. Harrison, esq., son 
. the celebrated discoverer of the 
ongitude at sea, for which he ob- 
tained a parliamentary remunera- 
bon, 

on aa . 

=". Mr. Wm. Bates Smith, a 
gentleman well known in the lite- 
taty world, 

BS Lady Clerke, wife of the 
” Me. Wm. H. ee bart. 

ay 4. Mrs. Carteret, widow of 
re te adm, Carteret, and sister of 

‘_n" recorder of London. 

+ Mr. Richard Smirke, eldest 
a of R.S. esq., R.A. 

a Rev. Andrew Fuller, a dis- 
ventin & Minister of the baptist per- 

» More remarkable for his 
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zeal, than his liberality towards 
those who differed from him, 

S. Rev. Joseph Whiteley, mas- 
ter of the free grammar school at 
Leeds. 

2, Rev. William Willes, arch- 
deacon of Wells, son of the rev. 
E.W., bishop of Bath and Wells, 

13. Miss Vernon, eldest daugh- 
ter of the archbishop of York. 

15. The lord bishop of St. 
Asaph, Dr. Cleaver. 

19. Mr. William Lunn, a very 
eminent classical bookseller, 

21. Mr.Wm. Nicholson, a well 
known author and engineer. 

— At Glasgow, in his $7th 
year, Mr. Wm. Spence, a consi- 
derable mathematician. 

22, Mrs. Slater, relict of the 
late Philip S., esq. 

26. Charlotte Amelia, wife of 
the right hon. ‘Tl’, Steele, esq. 

30, Sir John Boyd, bart. 

— At Gottingen, C. G. Heyne, 
the celebrated classical editor. 

June 3. Hon. Mrs. Aston, re- 
lict of col, H. Aston, daughter of 
the late Charles lord viscount Irwin. 

7. The right hon. James San- 
dilands, Jord ‘Torphichen. 

11. Rev, James Phillot, D. D., 
rector and archdeacon of Bath. 


16. Robert Hankey, esq., go- 
vernor of the London assurance 
company. 

oOo 


22, Master King, of great ce- 
lebrity in the musical world. 

23. John Eardley Wilmot, esq., 
son of the late right hon, sir J. 
Eardley W. knt. 

25, Rev. Jeremiah Smith, for- 
merly rector of Berwick, and vicar 
of Wartling, Sussex, both which he 
resigned when called to his resi- 
dence. 

30. A, Gifford Brabazon, esq., 
son of the late hon. Wm. Brabazon, 
M.P. for the counry of Wicklow. 

- Robert Fulton, an eminent 
engineer 




















engineer, who was in the course of 
last war employed by Messrs. Pitt 
and Dundas in forming catamarans 
to destroy the French, for which, it 
is said, he was most munificently 
rewarded: he afterwards was em- 
ployed by the French and Ame- 
ricans to blow the British fleet out 
of the ocean. 

July 1. The wife of J. Calcraft, 
esq., M.P. 

8. The wife of James Dawkins, 
esq., M.P. 

6. By his own hand, in a fit of 
insanity, occasioned by an ossifica- 
tion of the brain, Samuel Whit- 
bread, esq., M.P. one of the most 
active, most honourable, and most 
Virtuous senators that this country 
ever knew. 

8. ‘The right hon. Catherine 
Henrietta, countess of Bandon, 
only daughter of the second earl of 
Shannon in Ireland, and baron Car- 
Jeton in England, 

9. Clement 'Tudway, esq., M.P. 
father of the house of commons. 

11. The rev. John Torkington, 
D.D. master of Clare Hall, Cam- 
bridge. 

12. F. Gregor, esq.. many 
years M.P. for Cornwall. 

I+. In his 77th year, William 
Morland, esq., M.?. for Taunton. 

— Robert Faulder, esq., an 
eminent bookseller. 

16. Aged 106, Mr. William 
Wilson, who in 1745 was taken 
from the plough to serve against 
the rebels. 

21. Right hon. lady Harriet 
Acland, widow of the late col, Ac- 
land, employed in the American 
war, and mother of the late countess 
of Cardigar. 

23. ‘The rey, Joshua Toulmin, 
D.D., a most active, enlightened, 
and liberal dissenting minister of 
the Unitarian persuasion, 

28, Mr, John Southern, a con- 
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siderable mathematician and ep, 
gineer, 

28. Vice adm. W. A. Otwar. 

29. KE. Coleman, €Sq., Many 
years sergeant at arms to the house 
of commons. 

August 7. Gen. Charles Lei h, 
groom of the bed-chamber to = 
prince regent. He distinguished 
himself at the storming of Valen. 
ciennes in 1793. 

12. By a fit of apoplexy, Aubrey 
Beauclerk, duke of St. Alban’s. 

— Thecountess dowager D'Al. 
ten, sister to lord Trimbleston and 
widow of count D’A,., who was 
killed before Dunkirk when that 
fortress was besieged by the duke 
ot York, 

17. Rev. Rogers Porter Pack: 
wood, M.A. 

22. ‘The lady of sir Herbert 
Croft, bart. 

26, Lady Milford. 

28. In the 78th year of her age, 
the widow of the late Dr. Du Vall, 
prebendary of Windsor. 

29. Philip Stanhope, earl of 
Chesterfield. 

September 3. The lady of sit 
John Aubrey, bart.. MP. 

4. Aged 32, viscountess Fitz: 
harris. 

10. Lady Medcalf, widow of 
the late sir ‘I’. M. 

13. ‘The right hon. lady Theresa 
Herbert, youngest daughter of the 
earl of Carnarvon. 

16. Rev. E. Popham, D.D. 
formerly fellow of Oriel college. 

7, In his 82d year, rev. B 
Barnard, prebendary of Peter 
borough cathedral. 

18, Killed by being thrown out 
of a gigs Mr. Coldham, an eminent 
solicitor, and town-clerk of Notung* 
ham. ° 

25. Rev. Thos. Monro, oe 
of Little Easton, sare author 

: iterary WOrkS. 
many literary wo 05, Age! 
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95, Aged 75, sir Mordaunt Mar- 
hart. 
"os John Willet og oo esq.» 
formerly M.P. for New Romney. 
es , ed 71, sir Gervase Clif- 
ton, bart. sixth baronct of the 


= Gilbert Gerard, D.D. pro- 

fessor of divinity in King’s college, 

Aberdeen. 

%, Aged 75, Frederick Charles 
Reinhold, esq., formerly a cele- 
brated bass-singrer. 

90. Lady Clavering, widow of 
sit John C. 

Ocdeber 2. Rev. Colin Milne, 
LL.D. a well known author, and 

ular preacher. 

a ares Agar, lord Callan. 
12, Aged 20, viscountess Mal- 
‘ 

%, The right hon, Robert 

Howard, earl of Wicklow. 

2. J.W. Knapp, esq., LL.D. 
an eminent barrister. 

— Calverly Bewicke, esq., M.P. 
for Winchelsea. He was high- 
sheriff for the county of Northum.- 
berland in 1782, and was for many 
vears lt. col. of the Durham militia. 
ln every relation of life he was 
highly respected, 

29, Lost off Ostend in a packet, 
tt hon, Mrs, Carleton, mother of 
lord Dorchester. 


Sl. In his 84th year, the rev. 
Francis Wollaston. 

Novenler 1. John Coakley Lett- 
«m, M.D.,a man of great huma- 
ay, as well as of high professional 
‘eputation. His works as an au- 
Hor are very numerous. 

— The right hon. John Cros- 

» earl of Glandore. 

> Joanna, the wife of the rev. 

ones, ar , ro 
om § ~ea only daughter of 


ls Nip. Sts year, John Bay- 


2. The rev. Horace Ham- 
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mond, rector of Great Massing~ 
ham. 

13. The rev. Matthias D'’Oyley. 

15. In his Qlst year, Charles 
Matthews, esq., many years an 
active magistrate for the counties 
of Essex and Middlesex. 
Colonel Edwards, of the 
East-India service, and aide-de- 
camp to the late nabob of Oude, 
He was wrecked near Ostend. 

21. George Duckworth, esqv 
a most estimable character, —in 
consequence of a fall from a horse. 

22, Mrs. Elizabeth Soane, wife 
of the celebrated architect. 

— Rev.Henry Hodgson, LL.D., 
a gentleman well known in the lite- 
rary world by several publications 
of merit. 

24. Inhis 85th year, sir George 
Chad, bart. 

25. J. P. Salomon, esq., the 


. first performer on the violin in Eu- 


rope. 

— The rev. Hugh Cholmon- 
deley, dean of Chester, &c. 

Decemler2. The right rev. Dr. 
Jackson, bp. of Oxford and canon 
of Christ’s Church. 

& Mrs. Pemberton, a highly 
esteemed school-mistress. 

9. John Charrington, esq., and 
on the 14th, his wife Catherine. 

10. In his 87th year, Mr. Henry 
Emlyn, an architect of eminence. 

12. The right hon. sir William 
Wynne, kat. 

16. Ia his 70th year, the most 
noble Charles, duke of Norfolk. 

19. Mr, Robert Hudson, Mus. 
Bac., in his 84th year. 

21. In his 76th year, the rev. 
William Vincent, D.D., dean of 
Westminster, and vicar of Islip, 
Oxon. . 

27. Eleanor, the wife of. Henry 
Hodgson, esq., one of his majesty’s 
commissioners fortheaflairs of taxes. 


PROMOQ- 
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PROMOTIONS in the year 1815. 

Foreign-office, December 25, 1814. 
Ed. Davids, esq., his majesty’s cham- 
berlain and chancellor of South 
Wales, vice H, Lloyd, esq. 

Jan. 77,1815. Hon. W. Temple, 
secretary of legation at Stockholm. 

Foreign-office, January 13. Mr. W. 
Davenport, consul at Londonderry 
for the sovereign of the Nether- 
lands. 

January 28. Hon. Robert Annes- 
ley consul at Antwerp. 

Feb. 7. Alexander ‘Turnbull, esq. 
consul at’ Marseilles, and all other 
ports and places in the department 
of the Mouths of the Rhone. 

George Sholto Douglas, esq. se- 
cretary of legation at Florence. 

Hon. col. H. King, one of the 
grooms of his majesty’s bed-cham- 
ber. 

Whitehall, April 1, Earl of Clan- 
carty (one of his majesty’s plenipo- 
tentiaries at Vienna), knight grand 
sross of the bath. 

Howard Elphinstone, esq. (lieu- 
tenant-colonel of the corps of roya! 
engineers) a baronet of the United 
Kingdom. 

April 7. The under-mentioned 
knights commanders ot the bath to 
Be knights grand crosses: Lieut-gen. 
hon, sir John Abercromby, vice 
lieut.-gen. sir John Stuart (count of 
Maida) deceased; major-gen. hon. 
sir Charles Colville, vice major-gen. 
hon. sir E, M. Pakenham dec. 

The following officers to be kts. 
commanders: Lieut.-gen. Moore 
Disney, vice lieut.-general hon, sir 
John Abercromby ; major-gencral 
William Inglis, vice major-gen. sir 
Samuel Gibbs deceased; major. 
gen. James Lyon, vice major-gen. 
wn. sir Charles Colville. 

The tollowing officers in the 
service of the East India Company 
to be knights commanders, viz. : 
Licut.-gea. Julia Maedonald ; major 
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enerals Robt. Blair, George W 

Tector Maclean, Thomas Dalias, 
John Chalmers, John Horsford 
Henry White, Gabriel Martindale. 
George Sackville Browne, 
Holmes, and David Ochterlogy: 
cols, sir J. Malcolm, Augustus 
Floyer, and Robert Barclay, 

April 8. Major-gen. sir G, TB 
Walker, lieut.-governor of theIsland 
of Grenada, vice sir J. Stuart de 
ceased, 

April 20. Vice-adm. sir Eliab 
Harvey, major-gen. Charles Wale, 
rear-admiral sir Edward Codring. 
ton, major-general sir Colquhoun 
Grant, and col sir Charles J. Gre 
ville, invested with the ensigns of 
knights commanders of the bath. 

Fecdamatien May 2, A. Cock 
burn, esq. his majesty’s envoy extra 
ordinary to the free and imperal 
Hanseatic towns. 

May 9. ‘The marquis of Bate 
lord lieutenant of the county of 
Glamorgan. 

Lieut.-gen. sir J. Leith, G. CB. 
governor of Barbadoes. 
~ Rt. hon. W. Adam, lord chief 
commissioner; and A. Machonoe 
chie, and D. Monypenny, esqrs the 
other lords commissioners, of the 
Scotch jury court. 

A. Rosenhagen, esq. a comptrall 
er of the army accounts, 

May 25. -Rear-admiral sit C. 
Rowley, knight commander of 
the bath. ; 

May 27. Mr. serjeant Runnning- 
ton, commissioner for the re ol 
insolvent debtors. 

June 6. Hon, Charles Bagot 
envoy extraordinary and ministet 
plenipotentiary to the United Stars 


of America. 
June 12. Lord Gambier knight 
rand cross of the bath, vice 
admiral D, Gould knight comma 
der, 
June 13, The dignity of — 
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ser conferred on G. King, esq. of 
Charlestown, co. Roscommon. 

Jone 18. Henry Salt, esq. consul- 

eral in Egypt. 
Tal 17. Lord Aylmer, knight- 
commander of the bath. 

Jely 6. Sir F. M:Naughten, a 
jadge of the supreme court of judi- 
catarein Bengal. ) ne 

Sir E. Stanley, a judge of the 
P court at Madras. 

Whiteball, July 15, Right hon. 
G. Leveson Gower, a peer of the 
saited kingdom, by the title of visc. 
Granville, of Stone Park. 

The earl of Clancarty, a peer of 
the united kingdom, by the title of 
baron Trench, of Garbally. 

J, G. Harris, esq. deputy judge 
advocate to the army under che 
duke of Wellington. 

Whitehall, July 18, The dignity 
ofabaron of the united kingdom 
granted unto the following noble- 
men, viz, 

Rt. hon. Joha earl of Strathmore, 
by the name, style, and title of 
me, Bowes of Streatham Castle 
co, Durham, and of Lunedale, co. 
York, 

Rt. hon. lieut.-gen. George earl 
# Dalhousie, K.G.C.B., by the 
mame, &c, of baron Dalhousie, 
Castle, co. Edinburgh. 

Rt. hon, George earl of Aboyne, 
by the name, &c, of baron Mel- 
drom, of Morven, co. Aberdeen. 
BP age George earl of Glas- 

» by the name, &c. of baron 
os at Hawkhead, co. Renfrew. 

hone John Willoughby earlof 

iseillen, bythe name, &c. of ba- 
fo Grinstead, of Grinstead, Wilts. 

% hon. Edmund Henry earl 

ck, by the name, &c. of 
oxford, of Stackpole-court, 


Rt. hon. Peniston visc. Mel- 
bourne, the name, &c. of baron 
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Francis Almaric Spencer, esq. 
(commonly called lord Francis 
Almaric Spencer), by the name, 
&c, of baron Churchill, of Sandridge, 
co. Hertford. 

And to George Harris, col. of 
the 72d reg. of foot, and general of 
his majesty’s forces, by the name, 
&c. of baron Harris, of Seringapa- 
tam and Mysore im the East Indies, 
and ot Belmont, Kent. 

Whitehall, June 6. Sir Ralph Mil- 
banke, bart. of Yorkshire and Dur- 
ham, and the hon, dame Judith his 
wife, eldest daughter of the late Ed- 
ward Noel visc .Wentworth, to take 
and use the surname and bear the 
arms of Noel only, in compliance 
with the will of Thomas lord Went« 
worth, her brother, deceased. 

Foreign-ofice, June 20, George 
William Chad, esq. secretary of le- 
gation to the United States of Ame- 
rica. 

Sir Henry Lushington, bart. con- 
sul-general at Naples, 

Whitehall, June 23.—The dignity 
of a marquis of the united king. 
dom conferred on Henry-William 
earl of Uxbridge, K G.C.B., by the 
title of marquis of Anglesea. 

July 18. Patrick Colquhoun, esq. 
agent and consul-general for the 
free Hanseatic towns of Lubec, Bre- 
mén, and Hamburgh. 

Rear-adm. sir George Cockburn, 
commander-in-chief at the Cape of 
Good Hope. 

July 25, G. H. Rose, esq. envoy 
extraordinary and minister plenipo- 
tentiary to the court of Berlin; and 
hon, F. Lam» to the like office at 
the court of Munich. 

Whitehall, July 27. A writ ordered 
to be issued under the great seal of 
the united kingdom of Great Britain 
and Ireland, for summoning sir 
Cecil Bishopp of Parham Park, Sus- 
sex, bart. up to the house of 
by the name, style, and title of ba- 

(K) ron 
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ron Zouche of Haryngworth, he 
being lineally descended from the 
eldest of the two daughters of Ed- 
ward, the last lord Zouche of Ha- 
ryngworth, who died without tssue 
male in 1625, and one of the right- 
ful heirs of the said barony created 
by writ of summons in the reign of 
Edward I. 

July 29. G. Durie, esq. consul in 
Norway. 

Lord Chamberlain's office, July 22. 
John Allen, esq. clerk of the cheque 
of his majesty’s guard of yeomen 
of the guard. 

Last India house, Aug. 30. Major- 
gen. sir Hudson Lowe, K.C.B., 
governor of St. Helena. 

Adm, sir G. Cockburn, appoint- 
ed povernor of St. Helena, on the 
death or resignation of major-gen. 
sir H, Lowe. 

Rear-adm. John Harvey, com. 
maunder-ia-chief of the Leeward Is- 
lands. 

War-office, Sept. 2. Lieut.-col. lord 
Fitzroy J. H. Somerset, K. C. B., 
Ist grenadier regt. foot guards, to 
be an extra aide-de-camp to the 
prince regent, with the rank of 
colonel in the army. 

Sept. 5. G.S. Douglas, esq. se- 
cretary of legation at the court of 
Berlin; and L. Harvey, esq. to 
the same office at the court of Mu- 
nich, 

Foretgn-o vet, Sept. 8. Edw. M. 
Ward, esq. secretary of legation at 
the court of the grand duke of Tus- 
cany, 

Hamilton C. Hamilton, esq. se- 
cretary of legation at the court of 
Wurtemberg. 

P. Cherry, esq. third judge of 
the court of appeal and circuit for 

the northern division at Madras. 

Whiteball,Scpi.9. Prince Schwartz- 
enberg, prince Blucher, count 

Barclay de Tolly, prince Wrede, 
andthe prince royalof Wurtey: berg, 
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honorary knights , 
the oak Bits Brand creses 
Sept. 16. Major-gen, sir James 
Kempt, knight grand CrOSS; and 
major-generals George Cook, Pere. 
grine Maitland, and Frederick 
Adam, knights commanders of the 
order of the bath. One hundred 
and twenty colonels, lieut.-colonels, 
and majors, have been appointed 
companions of the said order onthe 
recommendation of the duke of 
Wellington, for their services on 
the 16th and 18th of June. $96 
officers of the army and navy have 
been appointed comparions, confor. 
mably to the ordinance relative to 
the third class of the order pub 
lished in the Gazette of the 24 Jan, 
last. And 26 officers in the ser 
vice of the East India Company 
have been appointed companions 
in pursuance of the ordinance pub- 
lished on the 10th of that mor 
Carlton-house, § pt. 29. Rear-adm. 
sir Wm. Johnstone Hope, invested 
as knight commander of the bath. 
Whitehali, Sept. 30, The prince 
regent has been pleased to grant 
dignities of the peerage of the unitee 
kingdom, to George James earl ot 
Cholmondeley, by the title of eat! 
of Rocksavage, co. Chester, and 
marquis Cholmondeley, with 
mainder to his heirs male ; to James 
Walter visc. Grimston, of Irelan, 
and baron Verulam o! Gorhambury, 
Herts, by the titles of vise. Gnm- 
ston, and earl Verulam ; to Charles 
viscount Whitworth, by thetitles . 
baron Adbaston, ¢o. Stafford, a 
earl Whitworth ; to John lord Brow 
low, and his heirs male, by te 7 
of vise. Alford, of Aa > Lit. 
coln, and earl Brownlow; © 2" 
Craggs, lord Elliott, by thetilee 
earl of St. Germains, © ses 
to John lord Boringdon, by cae, 
of visc. Boringdon of North the 


Devon, and earl of Morley i@ ao 
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aid county; to Orlando baron 
Bradford, by the titles of vise. New- 

co, Salop, and earl of Salop 
‘athe saidcounty ; to Wiliam baron 
Peaochamp, ot Powyke, by the titles 
of vise. Elmiey, co. Worcester, and 
elof Beauchamp; to sir Alan Hyde 
lod Gardner, vice-admiral of the 
white, by the title of vise. Gardner. 

The prince regent has also been 
pleased to grant the dignity of a 
huronet of the united kingdom to 
Ewen Cameron, of Fassitere and 
Callart, co. Argyl], and of Arthur- 
sone, co, Angus, esq. with remain- 
der to his heirs male. 

Foreign-office, Oct. 6. Richard 
Rochfort, and James Sterling, esqrs. 
his majesty’s consuls, the former at 
Ostend, and the latter at Genoa. 

Woiteball, Oct. 10. Don Miguel 
Alava, lieut-.gen. in the armies of 
bis Catholic majesty, to be an ho- 
norary knight-commander of the 
bath, in consideration of his long 
and zealous services while attached 
tothe British army in the Peninsula 
under the duke of Wellington, 

Oct, 13, George Jackson, esq. se- 
cretary of embassy to the court of 
Russia, ; 

Whitehall, Oct. 20, His excellency 
baron de Muffling, major-general in 
the king of Prussia’s service, hono- 
eaty knight commander of the 
order of the bath. 

Carlton house. the hon. William 

Somas Graves, page of honour to 
his royal highness the prince regent, 
wxe Mr, Henry Murray. 

Ud. 28, Louis Duncan Cassa- 
Major, esq. secretary of embassy to 

court of St. Petersburg, 

Oct, $ + The dignity of a baron 
the united kingdom conferred on 
se ben. lieut.-gen, Rowland ba- 
ais ie BGC. B. and his- heirs 
Hill. , e styl, &e. of baron 

marez; and of Hawkstone 
dwicke co. Salop, and in 
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default of such issue to the heirs 
male of his late brother John Hill, 
of Flawkstone, esq. dec. 

Nov. 4. J. C. Colquhoun, esq. 
sheriff depute of Dumbartonshire. 
— Sir H. M‘Kenzie, lieut. and she- 
riff principal of Ross-shire. 

Foreign-office, Nov. 22. Edward 
James Dawkins, esq. secretary of 
legation at the court of Florence.— 
l'rancis Peter Merry, esq. secretary 
of legation at the court of Dresden, 

Woitehall, Nov. 2). The dignity 
of a baronet of the united kingdom 
granted to sir David Ochterlony, 
K. C, B. and major-general in the 
army in the East Indies, and to his 
heirs male. 

Downing-street, Dec. 6. C. M‘Car- 
thy, esq. governor and commanders 
in-chief of Sierra Leone and its 
dependencies, 

For: ign-office, Dec. 10. Colin A. 
Mackenzie, esq. and George Lewis 
Newnham, esq. his majesty’s coms 
missioners of liquidation; George 
Hammond, esq. and David R, Moe 
rier, esq. (his majesty’s consul-gene- 
ral in France) hts majesty’s commis- 
sioners of arbitration ; and the said 
David Morier, esq. and James 
Drummond, esq. commissary-gene- 
ral of his majesty’s forces, his mas 
jesty’s commissioners of deposit 5 
under the several articles of the 
convention concluded at Paris, Nov. 
20, 1815, between his majesty and 
his most Christian majesty, for the 
examination and liquidation of the 
claims of his miajesty’s subjects 
against the government of France. 

Dee. 13. Majov-gen, sir G. Mur- 
ray, quarter-mastcr-general to the 
duke of Wellington’s army. 


-—_— 





—_ 


SHERIFFS for the year 1815. 

Bedfordshire. R. Hibbert, of 
East Hide, esq. 

Berkshire, J. Wills, of Hunger- 
ford-park, esq. 
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Buckinghamshire. Thomas Dig- Staffordshire. Henry C 
by Aubrey, of Chilton-house, esq. of Little Onn Hall, esq, a 
Cambridgeshire and Hunting- County of Southampton, H. Bo. 
donshire. Robert Booth, of Alcon- sanquet, of Clanville Lodge, esq. 


bury, esq. Suffolk. Charles Tyrell, of Gip. 
Cheshire. John Isherwood, of ping, esq. 

Marple, esq. Surrey. James Laing, of Strex. 
Cumberland. Wm. Ponsonby ham, esq. $ : 

Johnson, of Walton-house, esq. ~ Sussex, R.W. Walter, of Mi. 
Derbyshire. Sir Henry Fitzher- chelgrove, esq. 

bert, of Tissington, bart. Warwickshire. James Woolley, 
Devonshire. James Marwood El- of Icknield-house, esq. . 

ton, of Church-Stoke, esq. Wiltshire. Geo, Eyre, of Bram. 
Dorsetshire. George Smith, of shaw, esq. 

Spettisbury, esq. Worcestershire, Edw. Dixon, of 
Essex. Luke William Walford, Dudley, esq. 

of Little Bardfield, esq. Yorkshire. W. Garforth, of Wig. 
Gloucestershire. William Mor- ginthorpe, esq. 

ris, of Severnhampton, esq. SOUTH WALES. 


Stoke Edith og. 1” TOY Ff Caermarthenshire. George Mears 


rtf . of Lanstephan- place, esq. 
Pn wong ana ane Reid, of Pembrokeshire. Maurice Wil 


Cone liams, of Cwmgloyn, esq. 
ai Robert Foote, of Charlton, Car diganshire. H. Evans, of 


Highmead, esq. 


of aciet ja seein oun Wm. Taitt, of 
‘ Leicestershire, Edward Farn- ceteiatalen: H. Price, of Castle 
1am, of Hindon, esq. Bidder’ on 
Lincolnshire. J. Sivesey, of # > oir Wm. Davis, of 
Baumber, esq. Colin cnt 
Monmouthshire. Sam. Bosan- “* 7 
quet, of Dingestow, esq. NORTH WALES. 
Norfolk. ‘I’. Thornhill, of Rid- Merionethshire. Lewis Vanghas, 
dlesworth, esq. : of Penmaen Dovey, wit a 
Northamptonshire. Leveson Ver- Carnarvonshire. William Gri: 
nop, of Stoke Bruern, esq. fydd Oakley, of Bachysaint, esq. 
_ Northumberland, G. Baker, of Anglesey. Rob. Hughes, 
Stanton, esq. : Plasyn Llangoed, esq: 
Nottinghamsh. John S.Wright, Montgomeryshire. P. Jones, of 
of Walford, esq. Cofroyd, esq. , 
Oxfordshire. E. F, Coulston, of Denbighshire. Charles Griffith 
Filkins, esq. , Wynne, of Pentre Voelas, ¢4; 
Rutlandshire. Sam. Barker, of Flintshire, Sir R. Brooke # 
Lyndon, esq. Hope Hall, bart. 
Shropshire, F.Taylor, of Chick- ; ; Wola. 
nell, esq. Appointed by the prince of 


Somersetshire. John Phelips, of | Cornwall. Sir Vyell Vyrram 
Montacute, esq. Trelowarren, bart. PUBLIC 
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My lords, and gentlemen, 
T is with deep regret that I am 
again obliged to announce the 
continuance of his majesty’s lament- 
ed indisposition——It would have 
ven'me great satisfaction to have 
actartt to communicate to you 
the termination of the war between 
this country and the United States 
of America. Although this war 
originated in the most unprovoked 
aggression on the part of the govern- 
ment of the United States, and was 
calculated to promote the designs 
ot the common enemy of Europe 
against the rights and independence 
all other nations, I never have 
ceased to entertain a sincere desire to 
bring it to a conclusion on just and 
honourable terms.—I] am still en- 
gaged in negotiations for this pur- 
pose; the success of them must, 
however, depend on my disposition 
§ met with corresponding senti- 
ments on the part of the enemy.— 
Operations of his miajesty’s 
ore by re and land in the Chesa- 
m the course of the present 
year have been attended with the 
most brilliant and successful results. 
™tbe flotilla of the enemy in the 
‘Muxent has been destroyed. The 
defeat of their land forces 
. aa detachment of his majes- 
cy of Stes possession of the 
of Ashington; and the spirit 
which has characterized 


all the movements in that quarter, 
has produced on the inhabitants a 
deep and sensible impression of the 
calamities of a war in which they 
have been so wantonly involved. — 
The expedition directed from Hali- 
fax to the northern coast of the 
United States has terminated ina 
manner not less satisfactory. The 
successful course of this operation 
has been followed by the immediate 
submission of the extensive and im- 
portant district east of the Penob- 
scot river, to his majesty’s arms.— 
In adverting to these events, I am 
confident you will be disposed to 
render full justice to the valour and 
discipline which have discinguished 
his majesty’s land and sea forces; 
and you will regret with me the see 
vere loss the country ‘nas sustained 
by the fall of the galla at commander 
of his majesty’s trcyops in the ad- 
vance upon Baltin jore.—I availed 
myself of the eatdiest opportunity 
afforded by the state of affairs in 
Europe, to det ach a considerable 
military force to the river Saint 
Lawrence; br yt its arrival could not 
possibly take , place till an advanced 
period of th & campaign.—Notwith- 
standing t’ ae reverse which appears 
to have « sccurred on Lake Chame- 
plain, I ¢ntertain the most confident 
expect? tion, as well from the amount 
as fro », the description of the Bri- 
tish ‘ orce now serving in Canada, 
that the ascendancy of his majesty’s 


ar ps throughout that part of North 
(K 3) America 
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America will be effectually esta- 
blished.—The opening of the con- 
ress at Vienna has been retarded, 
Ton unavoidable causes, to a later 
period than had been expected.—It 
will be my earnest endeavour, in the 
negotiations which are now in pro- 
gress, to promote such arrangements 
as may tend to consolidate that peace 
which, in conjunction with his ma- 
jesty’s allies, I have had the happi- 
ness of concluding; and to re-esta- 
blish that just equilibrium amongst 
the different powers, which will af- 
ford the best prospect of permanent 
tranquillity to Europe. 
Gentlemen of the house of 
commons, 
I have directed the estimates for 
the ensuing year to be laid before 
ou.——[ am happy to be able to in- 
; wom you that the revenue and com- 
merce of the united kingdom are 
in the most flourishing condition,-— 
I regret the necessity of the large 
expenditure which we must be pre- 
pared to meet in the course of the 
ensuing year; but the circumstances 
under which the long and arduous 
contest in Europe has been carried 
on and co,2cluded, have unavoid. 
ably led to Marge arrears, for which 
you will see the necessity of provi- 
ding; and tive war still subsisting 
with America renders the continu- 
anceof great exe ttions indispensable. 
My lords, a,rd gentlemen, 
The peculiar ch uracter of the late 
War, as well as +, e extraordinary 
length of its dutat;en, must have 
materially affected t,e internal si- 
tuation of all the coun ies engaged 
in it, as well as the commercial 
relations which former] ¥ subsisted 
between them.—Under these cir- 
cumstances I am confident ‘you will 
see the expediency of pre ceeding 
with dug caution in the adop von of 
such regulations as may be | wces- 
sary for the purpose of exten. ding 
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our trade, and securing our present 
advantages; and you may rely on 
my cordial co-operation and assist. 
ance in every measure which js cal. 
culated to contribute to the prospe. 
rity and welfare of his Majesty’s 
dominions. Ss 





anncnnieiiae 
PROCLAMATION, 

Castle of the Thuilleries, March ll. 

After 25 years of revolution, we 

had, by the signal blessing of Provi. 


dence, recalled France to a state of 


happiness and tranquillity: to ren. 
der that state durable and solid, we 
had given to our people a charter, 
which, by a wise constitution, s- 
cured liberty to all our subjects.— 
This charter had been, since last 
June, the daily rule of our conduct, 


and we found in the chamber of 


peers and of deputies all the neces 
sary aid to assist us in the mainte 
nance of the national glory and 
prosperity; the love of our peopl 
was the sweetest reward of our la 
bours and the best pledge of ther 
success, It is this love to which we 
confidently appeal against the ene- 
my who defiles the French terntory, 
and who wishes there to renew civil 
war. It is against him that ail 
opinions must rally.—All who sill 
cerely love the country, all who feel 
the value of a paternal government 
and of liberty guarantied by laws 
must have only one thought—thet 
. ° ¢ hk, 
of destroying the oppressor, ¥" 
would have neither country, nor ge 
vertment, nor liberty: all Frenct- 
men, equal by the constitution, § 
be so also in its defence: #5 
them all we address theappeal whi 
must save all.—The moment 6 # 
rived for giving a great exam , 
we expect it from the energy oe. 
free and brave nation: it S® 
ways find us ready to direct it @ 
enterprise, which involves 
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of France—Mersures have been 
uken to stop the enemy between 
Lyons and Paris. —Our means will 
wikce if the nation oppose to him 
the invincible obstacle of devoted- 
ses and courage: France will not 
be vanquished in this contest of 
liberty against tyranny; of fidelity 
against treason ; of Louis XVIII. 


against Bonaparte. 


A A A 





PROCLAMATION TO THE ARMIES. 
Louis, by the grace of God, king 
of France and Navarre :— 

To our brave armies, greeting! 
Brave soldiers, the glory and 
force of our kingdom ! It is in the 
game of honour that your king or- 
ders you to be faithful to your co- 
bars; you have sworn fidelity to 
him: you will not perjure your- 
wives. A general whom you would 
have defended to the latest moment, 
ithe had not released you by a for- 
malabdication, restored to you your 
kegitimate sovereizn. Confounded 
inthe great family of which he is 
he father, and among which yon 
will distinguish yourselves only by 
moreillustrious services, you are be- 
come my children. You are deeply 
tested in my affections. I associa- 
ted myself in the glory ‘of your tri-, 
umphs, even when they were not 
obtained in my cause, Called to 
te throne of my ancestors, I cone 
sratalated myself on seeing it sup- 
ported by that brave army sO Wor- 
oe Soldiers, 1 invoke 
ee claim your fidelity. 
i van fr once ra}lied round 
4 rae grec Henry: it is 
scendant that I have 

: oa Your head. Follow him 
den, She = of honour and 
lhaty which aw him the public 
— $ attacked; the con- 
charter which it is ate 
todestroy. Defend your 
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wives, your fathers, your children, 
your property, against the tyranny 
by which they are menaced. Is 
not the enemy of the country also 
yours? Has he not speculated on 
your blood; and made a traffic of 
your fatigues and wounds ?- Was it 
not to satisfy his insatiable ambition, 
that he led you through a thousand 
dangers to useless and bloody vic- 
tories ?—Our fine France not being 


' sufficient for him, he would again 


exhaust its entire population to pro- 
ceed to the extremities of the world 
to acquire new conquests at the ex- 
pense of your blood. Distrust his 
perfidious promises: your king calls 
you; the country claims you. Let 
honour fix you invariable under 
your banners. It is 1 who under- 
take to recompense you; itis in your 
ranks, it is among the chosen of the 
faithful soldiers that I will select 
officers. Public gratitude will re- 
pay all your services; make one 
effort more, and you will speedily 
acquire glory, and the splendid 
repose you will have merited.— 
March then, without hesitation, 
brave soldiers, at the call of honour; 
yourselves apprehend the first trat- 
tor who may try to seduce you, It 
any among you have already lent an 
ear to the perfidious suggestions of 
rebels, such have still time to return 
to the path of duty. ‘The door is still 
open to repentance; it is in this way 
that several squadrons ot cavalry, 
whom a guilty chief wished to lead 
astray near La Fere, voluntarily 
forced him to withdraw himselt,— 
Let the whole of the army profit by 
this example—let the great number 
of corps which have not been see 
duced, who have refused to join the 
rebels, closetheir battalions to attack 
and repel the traitor. Soldiers, you 
are Frenchmen: I am your king: 
it is not in vain that I confide to 
your courage and to your fidelity 

(K 4) the 
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the safety of our dear country.— 
Dated at the Thuilleries, the 12th 
of March, 1815, and the twentieth 
year of our reign. 

Louis. 


——— 
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SUBSTANCE OF TREATIES BETWEEN 
HIS BRITANNIC MAJESTY AND 
THE EMPERORS OF AUSTRIA AND 
RUSSIA, AND THE KING OF PRUS- 
SIA, RESPECTIVELY SIGNED aT 
VIENNA ON THE 25TH OF MARCH 
1815. 1 
His maj&sty the king of the uni- 

ted kingdom of Great Britain and 

Ireland, and bis majesty the 

having taken into consideration the 

consequences which the invasion of 

France by Napoleon Bonaparte, 

and the actual situation of that king- 

dom, may produce with respect to 
the safety of Europe, have resolved, 
in conjunctton with his majesty the 

&e. &c. &c. to apply to that im- 

portant circumstance the principles 

consecrated by the treatv of Chau- 
mont. 

They have consequentiy resolved 
to renew, by a solemn treaty, signe 
ed separately by each of the four 
powers with each of the three others, 
the engagement to preserve, against 
every attack, the order of things so 
happily established in Kurope, and 
to determine upon the most effec- 
tual means of fulfilling that engage- 
ment, as wel! as of giving it all the 
extension which the present circum. 
stances so imp TIO call for. 

Article 1. ‘The hich contracting 
parties above mentioned lemnly 
engage to unite the resources of their 


respective states for the purpose ot 


maintaining entire the conditions of 
the treaty of peace concluded at 
Paris the 30th of May, 1814; ag 
also, the stipulations determined 
pon and signed at the congress of 
Vienna, with the view to complete 


the disposition of that treaty, to pre. 
serve them against all infringe 
and particularly against the designs 
of Napoleon Bonaparte. For this 
purpose they engage, in the spirit of 
the declaration of the Ith Mareh 
last, to direct in common, and with 
one accord, should the case require 
it, all their efforts against him, and 
against all those who should ilready 
have joined his faction, or shall here. 
after join it, in order to force himto 
desist from his projects, and to ren 
der him unable to disturb in future 
the tranquillity of Europe, and the 
general peace, under t » provection 
( ft which, the ? irhts, the ith Try, and 
independence of nations, had been 
recently placed and secured, 

2, Although the means destined 
for the attainment of so great and 
salutary an object onght not to 
be subjected to limitation, and a 
though the high contracting parties 
are resolved to devote thereto all 
those means which, in their respete 
tive situations, they are enabled to 
dispose of, they have nevertheless 
agreed to keep constantly in the 
field, each, a force of 150,000 men 
complete, including cavalry in the 
proportion of at least one-tenth, and 
a just proportion of artillery, not 
reckoning garrisons; and to employ 
the same actively and conjointly 
against the common enemy. 

3. The high contracting partes 
reciprocally engage not to lay dowa 
their arms but by common consemt, 
nor before the object of the way 
cle stagnated in the first article of the 
present treaty, shall have been at 
tained; nor until Bonaparte 
have been rendered absolutely 0% 
able to create disturbance, and to 
renew his att mpts for possessing 
himself of the supreme power @ 
France. 

4, The present treaty being pn 
cipally applicable to the prescat oF 

cumstancey 











s, the stipulations of the 


meaty of Chaumont, and par ticular- 
iy those contained in the sixteenth 
uticle of the same, shal] be again m 
force, as soon as the object actually 
ip view shall have been attained. 

5, Whatever relates to the com- 
mand of the combined armies, to 
supplies, &c. shall be regulated by 
; articular convention, 

6, The high contracting parties 
call be allowed respectively to ac- 
aedit to the generals commanding 
tirarmies, officers who shall have 
the liberty of corresponding with 
their governments, for the purpose 
of giving information of military 
events, und of every thing relating 
to the operations of the armies. 

7. The engagements entered into 
by the present treaty having for 
their object the maintenance of the 
general peace, the high contracting 
patties agree to invite all the powers 
of Europe to accede to the same. 

8. The present treaty having no 
ather end in view but to support 
France, or any other country which 
may be invaded, against the enter- 
prises of Bonaparte and his adhe. 
tents, his most Christian majesty 
shall be specially invited to accede 
hereunto ; and, mn the event of his 
majesty’s requiring the forces stipu- 

in the second article, to make 
known what assistance circumstane 
ces Will allow him to br ing forward 
@ furtherance of the object of the 
Present treaty. 

eeparate article—<As circum. 
mances might prevent his majesty 
he king of the united kingdom of 
= Britain and Ireland from 
“ping constantly in the field the 
number of troops specified in the se- 
Cond article, it is agreed, that his 
ne Majesty shall have the op- 
bon, either of furnishing his contin- 
Bent in men, or of paying at the rate 

Y pounds sterling per annum 
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for each cavalry soldier, and twenty 
pounds per annum for each infantry 
soldier, that may be wanting to 
complete the number stipulated in 
the second article, 


MEMORANDUM, 


Foreign-office, April 25, 1815. 

The treaty, of which the sub- 
stance is above given, has been ore 
dered to be ratified, and it has been 
notified on the part of the prince 
regent to the high contracting par- 
ties, that it is his royal highness's 
determination, acting in the name 
and on the behalf of his majesty, to 
direct the said ratifications to be ex- 
changed in due course, against si- 
milar acts on the part of the respec- 
tive powers, under an explanatory 
declaration of the following tenour, 
as to article 8 of the said treaty :— 


DRCLARATION. 


The undersigned, on the exchange 
of the ratifications of the treaty ot 
the ¥5th of March last, on the part 
of his court, is hereby commanded 
to declare, that the eighth article of 
the said treaty, wherein his most 
Christian majesty is invited to ac- 
cede, under certain stipulations, is 
to be understood as binding the con- 
tracting parties, upon principles of 
mutual security, to a common effort 
against the power of Napoleon Bo- 
naparte, in pursuance of the third 
article of the said treaty; but, is 
not to be understood as binding his 
Britannic majesty to prosecute thé 
war, with a view of imposing upon 
Krance any particular government. 

However solicitous the prince 
regent must be to see his most Chris- 
tian majesty restored to the throne, 
and however anxious he is to cone 
tribute, in conjunction with his ale 
lies, to $0 auspicious an event, he 
nevertheless deems himself called 
upon to make this declaration, - 
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the exchange of the ratifications, as 
well in consideration of what is due 
to his most Christian majesty’s inte- 
rests in France, as in conformity to 
the principles upon which the Bri- 
tish government has invariably re- 
gulated its conduct. 

[ The treaty was received in Lon- 
don on the 5th instant ; the answer 
thereto was dispatched to Vienna 
onthe 8th. Authority and instruc- 
tions have also been piven to the 
earl of Clancarty, to sign a subsi- 
diary engagement consequent upon 
the said treaty. } 





FRANCE, 

Paris, March 29,—His majesty 
held to-day, at four o’clock in the 
afternoon, a council of ministers.— 
At half-past nine in the evening 
there was a council extraordinary, 
to which the ministers of state were 
summoned, 

IMPERIAL DECREE FOR THE ABOLI- 
TION OF THE SLAVE TRADE. 

Napoleon,emperor of the French, 
We have decreed, and do decree 
as follows :— 

Article 1, From the date of the 
publication of the present decree, 
the trade in negroes is abolished. 
No expedition shall be allowed for 
this commerce, either in the ports 
ot France or in those of our colo. 
nies. 

2. There shall not be introduced 
to be sold in our colonies any ne- 
gro the produce of this trade, 
whether French or foreign. 

3. Any infraction of this decree 
shall be punished with the confisca- 
tion of the ship and cargo, which 
shall be pronounced by our courts 
and tfibunals. 

4. However, the ship-owners who 
before the seareecetion of the present 
decree shall have fitted out expe- 





ditions for the trade may sell the 
product in our colonies, 

5. Our ministers are charged 
with the execution of the present 
decree. (APOLEON, 

By the emperor, the minister ¢. 
cretary of state, 

The duke of Bassano, 


—— —~—~<—... -.2 











CORRESPONDENCE ON ALLIANCE 
AGAINST FRANCE, 


VISCOUNT CASTLEREAGH TO THE 
EARL OF CLANCARTY. 

Forety n-offi: e, Sth April, 1815, 

My lord,—I herewith inclose 

a copy of an overture this day re 
ceived from M. de Caulaincour, 
with the answer returned. You 
will communicated the same to the 
allied sovereigns and _plenipoten- 
tiaries at Vienna, for their intorma- 
tion.—I have the honour to be, Ke, 

CasTLEREAGH. 


» THE EARL OF CLANCARTY TO 
VISCOUNT CASTLEREAGH, 


Vienna, May 6, 1815. 

My lord,—Adverting to your 
lordship’s dispatch, No. 3, and to 
its several inelosures, conveying 3 
proposal made by the existing go 
vernment in Frauce, and your lord- 
ship’s answer thereto, I have the 
honour to acquaint you, for the 
formation of his majesty’s gover 
ment, that at a conterence ield on 
the 3d instant, his highness prince 
Metternich acquainted us, that 4 
M. de Strassant, who had been stop- 
ped, on his way hither, at Lint, 
from not having been furnish 
with proper passports, had addres 
a letter to bis imperial majesty, 
therewith forwarded some unopen® 
letters which the emperor had die 
rected him to unseal in the presence 
of the plenipotentiaries of the 


powers. These 
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These pro 


ved to be a letter from 
Bonaparte, addressed to his majesty, 
ing a desire to continue at 
. to observe the stipulations of 
the treaty of Paris, &c. and a letter 
fom M. de Caulaincourt to prince 
Metternich, containing similar pro- 
tessiOs. ‘ 
After reading these papers, it 
was considered whether any, and 
what answer should be made thereto; 
when the general opinion appeared 
tobethat none should be returned, 
and no notice whatever taken of 
the roposal, 
pon this, as indeed upon all 
ather occasions subsequent to the 
resumption of ‘authority by Bona- 
parte, Wherein the present state of 
the continental powers, with regard. 
w France, has come under discus- 
tion, but one Opinion has appeared 
to direct the councils of the several 
swereigns. They adhere, and from 
the commencement have never cea- 
edto adhere, to their declaration 
othe 13th of March, with respect 
totheactual ruler of France. They 
aeina state of hostility with him 
and his adherents, not from choice 
but from necessity ; because past 
esperience has shown that no faith 
sasbeen kept by him, and that no 
reance can be placed on the pro- 
fesstons Of One Who has hitherto no 
“ager regarded the most solemn 
compacts, than as it may have suited 
“sownconvenience toobservethem; 
whose word, the only assurance he 
o allord for his peaceable dispo- 
ition a ee less in direct oppo- 
ile the, the tenour of his former 
— it is to the military posi- 
in Which he is actually placed. 
fee} that they should neither 
Ptiorm their duty to themselves or 
ee rmied by Provi- 
ge, if they were 
POW to listen to those rofessions of 
10se professions 0 
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a desire for peace which have been 
made, and suffer themselves thus to 
be lulled into the supposition that 
they might now relieve their people 
from the burthen of supporting im- 
mense military masses, by dimurfish- 
ing their forces to a peace establish- 
ment; convinced as the several so- 
vereigns are from past experience, 
that no sooner should they have 
been disarmed, than advantage 
would be taken of their want of 
preparation, to renew those scencs 
of aggression and bloodshed from 
which they had hoped that the peace 
so gloriously won at Paris would 
long have secured them. 

‘hey are at war, then, for the 
purpose of cbtaining some security 
for their own independence, and for 
the reconquest of that peace and per- 
manent tranquillity for which the 
world has so long panted. They 
are not even at war for the greater 
or less proportion of seeurity which 
France can afford them of future 
tranquillity ; but because France, 
under its present chief, is unable to 
afford them any security whatever. 

In this war, they do not desire te 
interfere with any legitimate righe 
of the French people ; they have no 
design to eppose the claim of that 
nation to choose thetr own form of 
government, or intention to trench 
In any respect upon their indepen- 
dence as a great and free people: 
but they do think they have a 
right, and that of the highest nature 
to contend against the re-establish- 
ment of an individual as the head 
of the French government, whose 
past conduct has invariably demon- 
strated, that in such a situation he 
will not suffer other nations to be 
‘at peace—whose restless ambition, 
whose thirst for foreign conquest, 
and whose disregard for the rights 
and independence of other states, 
must 
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must expore the whole of Europe 
to renewed scenes of plunder and 
devastation. 

However general the feelings of 
the sovereigns may be in favour 
of the restoration of the king, they 
no otherwise seek to influence the 
proceedings: of the French in the 
choice of this or of any other dy- 
nasty, or form of government, than 
may be essential to the safety and 
permanent tranquillityof the rest 
of Europe: such reasonable secu- 
rity being afforded by France in 
this respect, as other states have a 
legitimate right to claim in their 
own defence, their object will be 
satisfied; and they shall joyfully 
return to that state of peace, which 
will then, and then only, be open to 
them, and lay down those arms 
which they have only taken up for 
the purpose of acquiring that tran- 
quillity so eagerly desired by them 
on the part of their respective em- 
pires. 

Such, my lord, are the general 
sentiments of the sovereigns and of 
their ministers here assembled ; and 
it should seem, that the glorious 
forbearance observed by them when 
masters of the French capital in the 
early part of the last year, ought to 
prove to the French that this 1s not 
a war against their freedom and in- 
dependence, or excited by any spirit 
of ambition, or desire of conquest, 
but one arising out of necessity, 
irged on the principles of self-pre. 
servation, and founded on that legi- 
timate and incontrovertible right of 
obtaining reasonable security for 
thei own tranquillity and indepen- 
dence—to which if France has on 
her part aclaim, other nations have 
an equal title to claim at the hands 
of France. 

I this day laid before the pleni- 
potentiaries of the three allied pow- 





ets in conference, the note 

to be delivered upon the exchang 
of the ratifications of the treaty of 
the 25th March. After the Opinie 
ons which I have detailed as those 
with which the allied sovereigns 
are impressed, with respect to the 
object of the war, it is scarcely ne. 
cessary for me to add, that the er. 
planation afforded in this note, as 
the construction put by his royal 
highness the prince regent on the 
eighth article of that treaty, was 
favourably received. Immediate 
instructions will consequently be 
issued to the ambassadors of the 
imperial courts of Austria and Ras. 
sia, and to the minister of his Pros. 
sian majesty, to accept of this note 
on the exchange ox the ratifications 
of the treaty in question. 

In order to be assured that I have 
advanced nothing in this dispatch 
which does not accord with the 
views of the cabinets of the allied 
sovereigns, I have acquainted the 
plenipotentiaries of the high allied 
powers with the contents thereof, 
and have the honour to inform you 
that the sentiments contained in t 
entirely coincide with those of their 
respective courts.—I have the he 
nour to be, &c. CLANCARTY. 


eee 





ADDITIONAL CONVENTION BETWEES 
HIS BRITANNIC MAJESTY AND BIS 
MAJESTY THE EMPEROR OF Abt 
THE RUSSIAS, 

His Britannic majesty engages © 
furnish a subsidy of five muihons 
sterling, for the service of the year 
ending on the Ist of April 1816, 
to be divided in equal proportwas 
amongst the three powers, namely, 
between his majesty the emperof 
all the Russias, “ge 
emperor of Austria, king © 
wary and of Bohemia, and his 3 
jesty the king of Prussia. Toe ey 
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gdvabove stipulated of five millions 
Jing shall be paid in London, by 
monthly instalments and in equal 
ions, to the ministers of the 
ive powers, duly authorised 
w receive the same. ‘The first 
t thereof to become due on 
the Ist day of May next, and to be 
made immediately upon the ex- 
ve of the ratifications of this 
additional convention. In 
case peace should take place, or be 
ned between the allied powers 
and France, before the expiration of 
thesaid year, the subsidy calculated 
the scale of five millions ster- 
hag shall be paid up to the end of 
the month in which the definitive 
meaty shall have been signed ; and 
bs Britannic majesty promises, in 
addition, to pay to Russia four 
months, and to Austria and to 
Prussia two months, over and above 
the stipulated subsidy, to cover the 
expenses of the return of their troops 
within their own frontiers.—The 
present additional convention shall 
sarethe same force and effect as 
i it were inserted word for word 
in the treaty of the 25th of March. 
alt shall be ratified, and the ratifi- 
cations shall be exchanged as sqon 
% possible—In faith of which the 
ous Fiimipotentiaries have 
rv ak ,r save affixed thereunto 
Veo As ee arms.— Done at 
e € 30th day of April, in 
year of our Lord i815, 
Le ers) _Crancarry. 
t Con DE AZOUMOFFSKY. 
MTE pte Nessecrope. 


BARBARY STATES. 

Menor of the expediency and the 
“ans of putting an end to the 
eae Barbary States, pre- 
a by sir W, Sidney Smith 

ie ga at pee 
en the means of 
“httng the abolition of the slave 
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trade on the western coast of Africa 
are under discussion—when civili- 
zed Europe is straining every nerve 
to extend the benefits of commerce 
as well as those for the security of 
person and property in the inte- 
rior of that vast continent, peopled 
by a race of men who are mild, in- 
dustrious, and capable of enjoying 
the advantages of civilizauon in 
the highest degree, it is matter of 
astonishment that no attention is 
paid to the northern coast of the 
same quarter of the globe, inhabi- 
ted by Turkish pirates, who not 
only oppress the natives in their 
vicinity, but trepan and buy them 
as slaves, to employ them in vessels 
fitted out as privateers for the pur- 
pose of tearing honest cultivators 
from their fire-sides and peaceable 
inhabitants from the shore of Eu- 
rope. This abominable system 
of robbery is not only revolting to 
humanity, but operates as a veryfore 
midable restraint upon commerce, 
as no mariner can navigate at.the 
present day the Mediterranean, or 
even the Atlantic, in a merchant 
vessel, without the dread and the 
liability of being taken by the pirates 
and carried as a slave mto Africa. 

The government of Algiers 1s 
composed of the officers of an orta, 
or regiment of Jauizaries ; a rebelli- 
ous soldiery, who do not, even in 
appearance, acknowledge the au- 
thority of the Ottoman Porte, which 
however does not recognise their 
independence, 

The dey is always the officer 
most distinguished among them for 
cruelty. He holds his situation at 
the head of the divan or regency, 
by enriching his associates: that is 
to say, by permitting them to im 
dulge in every sort of violence in 


‘Africa, and to carry on a piratical 


warfare on the seas against the 
weaker states of Europe, or those 
whose 
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whose immediate vengearice is not 
dreaded. 

The Ottoman flag even is not 
sufficient to protect its Greek sub. 
jects, and to secure them from the 
attacks of the Algerine corsairs. 
The dey of Algiers not long ago, 
either in a fit = ole or actuated 
by some barbarous scheme of poli- 
cy, the object of which was todestroy 
the commerce of his rivals of Tunis 
and Tripoli, ordered the crews ot 
several vessels fromthe Archipelago 
and Egypt, laden with grain, to be 
hanged. ‘The bashaw of Egypt, in 
revenge, caused all the Algerines in 
his states to be arrested, and in vain 
claims the restitution of the cuar- 
coes unjustly seized by the dey of 
Algiers. 

‘The Ottoman Porte beholds with 
jealousy and indignationa rebellious 
vassal-daring to perpetrate the most 
outrageous and atrocious acts against 
her peaceable subjects, und to im- 
pose shackles on that trade of which 
this government stands in greater 
need than ever, for thé purpose of 
paying the troops of the bashaws 
employed on the eastern frontier of 
the Ottoman empire, to carry on 
the war against the Wechabites 
and the other numerous Arabian 
tribes, who, under the influence of 
these sectaries, are incessantly threat- 
eening, by aggressions, the very exist- 
ence of that tottering government. 

On the other hand, Europe has 
an interest in upholding the Otto- 
man government, both as a recog- 
mised autocracy, and as a power 
that can restrain the revolted ba- 
shaws and beys, and prevent them 
from committing robberies on the 
seas. This interest of Europe be- 
comes still more obvious and im. 
portant, from the necessity under 
which she frequently is of importing 
corn from the Black Sea or from the 
Nile, whence a surplus produce may 
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always be derived, proviged 2m. 
favourable season in the norther: 
parts of the Ottoman territory be 
regularly counterbalanced in the 
same year by a favourable season 
in the south, and wice versd. 
Now, if a Barbarian, callinghim. 
self an independent prince, thourh 
not recognised as such by the sal. 
tan his legitimate sovereign, can at 
pleasure menace, terrify, and make 
prisoners of the Greeks and the vee 
sels of small European states, who 
alone carry ona trade which the 
ships of the great powers do not 
find sufficiently advantageous to 
pursue, because they cannot do 
it at so low an expense if that 
audacious chief of pirates may, 
when he shall think fit, intercest 
cargoes of grain destined for Eu. 
rope, the civilized nations are by 
this capricious act under the control 
of a chief of robbers, who have it 
in their power to aggravate ther 
sufferings and eventually to starve 
them in a season of scarcity, 
The Barbarian likewise possesses 
formidable means of extorting mM 
ney from Christian princess he 
threatens them, as he recently did 
with respect to Sicily, to put 
death such of their subjects as have 
fallen intohis power ; his well-known 
cruelty rendering these menacts 
very formidable, becomes m hss 
hand an engine for extorting mon 
from one Christain prince to cary 
on the war which he deciates 
against another. In this mane 
he can lay all Europe under coat 
bution, and compel each in its 
to pay tribute to his ferocity, bs 
purchasing from him peace, ” 
the lives of the unfortunate slaves 
It is superfluous to show 
a state of things is not omy ! 
strous but okeardi and thatit ism" 
less outrageous to religion that « 


to humanity and honour. 1 
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The progress of knowledge and 


civilization ought necessarily to 
efect the suppression of such abo- 
minable practices. mn 
ft is evident that the military 
means hitherto employed by the 
Christian princesto hold the Barbary 
gates in check, have been not only 
inadequate to the purpose, but have 
eenerally had the effect of consoli- 
ingmore and morethe dangerous 
power of these barbarians. 
Europe seemed for along time to 
place her dependence upon the gal- 
lantry of the knights of St. John of 
Jerusalem, and did not consider that 
this order of knights has not had in 
these later times either sufficient 
power, or perhaps sufficient energy, 
to counterbalance and repel the 
ever increasing aggressions of these 
hordes of pirates, Besides, the or- 
der of Malta, being by its institution 
protibited from entering into nego- 
tations with infidels, could not avail 
telf of all the resources of policy 
by entering into treaties of alliance 
with those around them, who are 
temselves rather the passive victims 
of the piratical system than active 
co-Operators ; as, for example, Tu- 
asand Moroco, both governed by 
priaces born in these states, and who 
have shown themselves to be well 
Ssposed and capable of maintain- 
g with European powers the rela- 
bors of commerce and friendship. 
It is therefore obvious, that the 
resurrection of that order, after the 
political suicide of which it has been 
guilty, would not alone be sufficient 
~, cumplish the object in view. 
‘tis landable object is to secure Eu- 
Pope forever from the outrages of the 
ey Corsairs, and to cause go- 
ments favourable to commerce, 
wt Peace and amity with all 
Crilized hations, to succeed to states 
Fp astgnae neki 
a, ecessarily piratical 
ance the days of Barbarossa. 
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What are the means to be em- 
e . . . 

ployed to accomplish this desirable 
object? The undersigned would 
wish that he could prevail upon all 
Europe to participate in his convic- 
tion, the result of thirty years close 
study and investigation. He did 
not cease, during his ministry at 
the Ottoman Porte, to employ him- 
self upon the subject which he now 
treats; it engaged his attention in 
the camp and in the ficets of the 
same power, and during the whole 
course of his well known intercourse 
with the nations and tribes of Africa 
and of Asia, 

This firm conviction of the possi- 
bility of crushing the systein of 
robbery and outrage acted upon 
by the Barbary States, cannot be 
better proved than by the offer 
which he makes of undertaking the 
direction of the expeditions, provi- 
ded the necessary means be put at 
his disposal. 

Animated by the recollection of 
his oaths of knighthood, and being 
anxious to excite the same ardour 
in other Christian knights, he pros 
poses to the nations most interested 
in the success of this noble enter- 
prise to engage themselves, by a 
treaty, to furnish their respective 
contingents of a maritime, or, as it 
may be called, an amphibious force, 
which, without compromising any 
flag, and without being !nSuenced 
by wars, or any political crisis in¢i- 
dent to nations, shall constandy 
guard the shores of the Mediterra- 
nean, and have the important duty 
of watching, stopping, and following 
all the pirates both on the seas and 
on land, This power, recognised 
and protected by all Europe, would - 
not only render commerce perfectly 
secure, but would eventually civilise 
the coasts of Africa, by prohibiting 
the inhabitants from continuing 
their piratical de predations, to the 

* * prejudice 
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prejudice of industry and lawful 
commerce. 

This protecting and imposing 
force should begin by a rigorous 
blockade of the naval forces of the 
Barbarians, wheresoever they can be 
found. Atthe same time, the am- 
bassadors of all the sovereigns and 
states of Christendom ought mutu- 
ally to support each other in repre- 
senting to the Ottoman court, that 
it must be held responsible for the 
hostile acts of its subjects, if it shall 
continue to permit recruiting in its 
states for the garrisons of Africa, 
(which garrisons will be of no use, 
as these forces would be better em- 
ployed against its enemies than 
against European friendly powers, ) 

and by exacting from the Porte a 

formal disavowal and an authentic 

interdiction of the wars which those 
rebel chiefs declare against Europe. 

The Ottoman court might be en- 
gaged to give promotion and re- 
wards to those among the Janizaries 
captains of frigates, and other Alge- 
rive sailors, who would obey the 
injunctionjof the sultan; and thus 
the dey would soon find himself 
abandoned, and without the means 
of annoyance or defence. 

The same influence might be 
used more effectually at ‘Tunis, as 
that country is at war with Algiers, 
from which it hasreally every thing 
to fear. Besides, the head of the 
Tunisian government is of a quite 
opposite nature to that of Alviers. 
Ie would voluntarily co-operate 
in any measure tending to civilise 
the state and promote the prospe- 
rity of the empire. The peace be- 
tween Tunis and Sardinia, which 
has suffered so much from the tre- 
panning of her subjects, ought to 
form the first link of the chain, and 
from this moment nothing ought to 
be neglected to complete it, 

The ulterior details will be easily 





developed, when the sovereigns shall 
have adopted the principle a 
when they shall c& ign to grant ra 
the undersigned ther confidence 
and their authority, which are rt. 
qutsite for the success of the enter. 
prise 

(Signed), W. Stoney Suerte. 





REPORT TO THE KING ON THE Sl. 
TUATION OF FRANCE, AND on 
THE RELATIONS WITH THE Fo. 
REIGN ARMIES. 

Sire,—The devastation of France 
is at its height. Every thing is 
ruined, wasted, and degreyekt 
if we had neither to hope for peace 
nor composition. The inhabitants 
fly before undisciplined soldiers— 
the forests are filled with unhappy 
beings who seek in them a lastasy- 
lum,—the crops «re perishing on 
the ground: in a short time despair 
will no longer listen to the voice of 
any authority; and this war, a2 
dertaken for the triumph of mode. 
ration and justice, will equal ia 


barbarity those dep! rable and too 


celebrated invasions, the memory 
of which is handed down in history 
with horror. 

The allied powers have ti ) loud. 
ly proclaimed their doctrine to al 
low us to doubt of their magnate 
mity. What advantage can be de 
rived from so many useless evils? 
Shall there be no longer any bond 
of connexion betweén the navons: 
Do they wish to retard the recon 
ciliation of Europe with France: 
One of the views of the sovereigas 
seemed to be to secure the gover 
ment of your majesty, and yet its 
authority is incessantly compre 
mised by the state of impotency 
which it is reduced by them. Its 
power is even rendered pean, ~ 
the evils of which it seems © 
the accomplice, because it is UD 
able to prevent them. Your ™® 
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see stoned as ally the treaty of the 
vich March, and yet the most direct 
yar isccarried on against you. 

The sovereigns are acquainted 
with the degree of intelligence pos- 
yssod by the French—no reason 
ing, no description of fau ts, no 
kind of propriety, escape the pene- 
wation of that people—though hu- 
ritliated by necessity, they resign 
themselves to it with courage. ‘The 
ealy evils which they cannot sup- 
natty are those which they cannot 
comprehend. Has not your mas 
jaty done every thing, for the in- 
wrest of the powers and for peace, 
which depended on your efforts? 
Daaparte has not only been dis- 
possessed, but he is in the hands of 
the allies: his family is equally in 
their power, as it is within their ter- 
rtories, The chambers have been 
dwolved, Soon there will be no 
men in public functions but those 
who may be depended on and 
ineads to peace. 

The Bonapartists were dreaded, 
though none. fthem can any longer 
tedangerous, Your majesty, how- 
every has on this subject granted 
every thing that could be cranted 
@ required by way of example. 

If after vanquishing France they 
pretend that it ought still to be pu- 
usaed, this language, which ought 
ant to have been expected after the 
Sw. ty of the sovereigns, requires 
hat they should wereh well ali the 
consequences, For what do they 
Peer punish us? Is it toexpiate 

, mbition of one man and the 
tris which it has produced? We 
Were Ourselves the first victims, and 
¥t have twice delivered Surope 

them. lt is not in foreign 
> walla in France, that ter- 
istantly troubled his re- 

Pete, hotwithstanding his power. 
Was never able to render the 


War . 
"ek instruments are not 
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ac¢omplices. Who does not know 
that the person who exercises ty 
ranny tinds always in the multitude 
a suffictent force to’ make himself 
obeyed ? 

We ure even reproached with hws 
successes :—«they were compensated 
by a number of reverses. What 
image did the announcement of his 
victories hold up to us, bat that of 
the conscriptions which perished 
and closed their short career, only 
to make new conscriptions which 
were again to be mowed down m 
battle! We were saved, like the 
rest of Europe, by the same mourn. 
ines and the same c:lamities. 

‘The army is submissive to your 
majesty, but it stijl exists. We 
ought to explain ourselves on this 
subject without any reserve. What 
remains of the army is now only at- 
tached to peace and the public 
tranguiliity. Its state of re-urion, 
far from being an evil, prevents the 
evil from extending. The returt 
of the soldiers into the bosom, of 
will be attended with no 
danger when ute conclusion of the 
war shall allow the people the 
means of resuming their occupa. 
tions and their habits; but betore 
that time, and so lone as the fere 
mentation is not extinguished nor 
obedience established, the mingling 
the soldiers with the citizens would 
be only throwisz new inflammable 
nYatter into the Hames. 

It is grievous to think that this 
state of things orfzinates in the 
error of some cabinets, inthe judye- 
ments formed by them on the st- 
tuation of France. ‘he fulfilment 
of ail thcir desires depends on them. 
selves alone. There are no sactte 
fices to which an enlightened people 
will not readily submit, when they 
see the object for which they are 
exacted, and finding them the 
means. of avoiding greater cala*” 
(L) mitics. 
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mities. Such is the disposition, 
such the wish of every French- 
man, 

But if they, on the other hand, 
wish to. obtain preparatory mea- 
sures for unknown plans, they de- 
mand a thing impossible. There 
is no such thing as blind obedience 
in France. The powers have not 
yet published any of their designs ; 
no one knows what idea he ought 
to entertain of the government, of 
the authority of your majesty, or of 
the future. 

Anxiety and suspicion are at 
their height, and every thing ap- 
pears a subject of terror in the 
midst of this obscurity. Buta sin- 
gle word would change every dis- 
position; there would no longer be 
an obstacle to any measures, if they 
made a part of a general plan which 
should altogether afford some con- 
ciliation to obedience, 

Let the sovereigns then deign to 
explain themselves. Why will they 
persist in refusing this act of justice? 
—Let them deign to bring forward 
all their demands as so many con- 
ditions of the repose of the nations, 
and let our concession to their 
views make part of a reciprocal 
treaty, and there will no longer be 
any difficulties. 

The sovereigns do not, perhaps, 
sufficiently remark the circle of 
embartassments and obstacles in 
which they place both us and them. 
selvés, We require good order to 
second them, and their explanation 
to re-establish good order. <Are 
they desirous of sacrifices which re- 
quire repartitions and prompt obe- 
dience? Itis only requisite for this 
purpose, that the authority of your 
mer cd should be full and eniire; 
nothing is possible, nothing can be 
executed, if peace does not exist in 
reality, at least provisionally ; and 
far frem being in a state of peace, 
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we experience all the Calamities of 
war, 

Let the sovereigns bestow at 
least some attention to their ows 
interests, When every thing shalj 
be ruined and devastated around 
their armies, how will they find 
means ot subsistence? Is there no 
danger in dispersing the troops? 
All arms will not be taken away, 
and arms of all sorts are murderons 
in the hands of despair. With re. 
spect to warlike contributions, what 
new sacrifice can be demanded 
where every thing has already been 
destroyed by the soldier? Withre. 
spect to armed force, when once 
discipline is relaxed, it is not easily 
re-established. : 

Germany is far from expecting, 
after a glorious campaign, to re- 
ceive back her soldiers corrupted 
by a spirit of licentiousness, raping, 
and pillage. 

This war ought to have been 
every respect distinguished from 
others, instead of -imitating and 
surpassing in France the. excesses 
against which the sovereigns took 
up arms—Will their glory even & 
satisfied? On our part we have 
done whatever they desired; and 
on their part every thing which 
had been announced to the world 
is fulfilled, one point excepted. 
What a contrast between what 5 
actually passing and their solemn 
promises! This is the age of Te 
son and justice, and the public op 
nign never had more power. W! 
can explain such excessive evil 
after such promises of moderato: 
The present war was undertaken 
serve the cause of legitimacy. 
this manner of carrying on ¥# 
calculated to render the authonty 
of your majesty more sac ; 

They were desirous of pun 
the individual who sported with the 
calamities of nations, aad ae 
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ict on France the same violence, 


dhe same inhumanity. It was 
deught by all Europe that the 
airy of the sovereigns into Paris 
yould put an end to the war, What 
will be thought, on learning that 
was then only that the excesses 
of oppression commenced, without 
combats, and without resistance ? 
The evils which we are reproached 
with having inflicted on others, 
were never so great; they never 
took place when the use of arms 
had no object ; and though it were 
true that we had piven the first ex- 
amples of such an abuse of force, 
ought they to imitate what they 
impute tousasacrimes 

lt is known in the North, it is 


known in Prussia, that our want of 


moderation gave birth to enervy 
and public spirit in our enemies. 
There will no longer be any end to 
the evils of humanity, if mutual 
vengeances are to become the rule 
of war; for nations never die. 

Your majesty will deizn to per- 
mit Me to insist on one final consi- 
derationSo long as France shall 
have any thing to preserve, by the 
hope of maintaining its integrity as 
a nation, ro sacrifice will be im- 
posible, and all the plans of an 
equitable policy may be executed ; 
bat the dav in which the inhabitants 
ball have lost every thing, in which 
their ruin shall be consummated, a 
new order of thincs—a new series 

events will be seen to arise, be. 
tause there will no longer be either 
forernment or obedience. A blind 
fury will take the place of resigna- 
hon ; they will only seek counsel 
@ despairs on both sides there will 
« ote tee will make war 

_ page, Every step of the fo- 
eign soldiers wili be marked with 

. France will be less ashamed 
ying herself than in allow- 


mg herself to be destroyed by 
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others.—The moment approaches ; 
—!ready the national spirit takes 
this frightful direction ;—the most 
opposite parties are blending into 
one ;—La Vendée itseif unites its 
colours with those of the army. In 
this excess of evils, what line of 
conduct remains to your majesty 
but that of removal? ‘The public 
functionaries in the same manner 
will quit their places, and the 
armies of the sovereigns will then 
be at issue with individuals freed 
from all social ties. 

A nation of thirty millions of in- 
habitants may undoubtedly disap- 
pear from the face of the earth ; but 
in this war of man to man, the ope 
pressed and their vanquishers will 
lie to,,ether in more than one gra ’e. 

Toucue, 


os —_ —_—— 





ANSWEFROF THE FRENCH MINISTERS 
TO THE OFFICIAL NOTE OF THF 
ALLIED SOVERYIGNS. 

The king’s ministers have re- 
ceived the official note addressed to 
them by the ministers of the allied 
powers. The latter wish to per- 
suade the king’s ministers that the 
measures which they have com- 
manded to the government of Paris, 
are such as may coztribute to di- 
minish the exactions of the war, and 
to re-establish the rcyal authority. 
The king’s ministers, however, un- 
fortunately, cannot regard these 
neasures in that point of view. 
They owe it to the sovereigns, to 
Frane>, and to themselves, to ex- 
plain themselves on this subject. 
The sovereigns, doubtless, are the 
masters, and can do whatever they 
desire; but at any rate let them not 
say that, in taking every step cal- 
culated to ruin the cause of his 
majesty, they wish to confer any 
favour on him. There is already 
in France too much odium and ill 
will against the Bourbons, to ren- 
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der it necessary sti!] more to revolt 
every heart by making the nation 
experience the greatest losses and 
the deepest humiliations. What hu- 
mihation can be more afflicting than 
to see in a time of peace all the de- 
partments subjected to your mili- 
tary governors—what misfortune 
more to be deprecated than the di- 
spersion of your troops over the 
whole face of the country? The 
sovereigns declared that they only 
made war against Napoleon; and 
yet all their measures belie their 
words, since at the present moment, 
when the war ought to be finished, 
it is only about to commence. ‘The 
present position of France is so 
much the more afflicting, as, were 
war openly declared (which it is 
not), it is utterly impossible that 
she can suffer in a greater degree 
all its evils and all its horrors, 
Every where, wherever the armies 
are (always excepting the English), 
illage, fire, rape, and murder, 
Ratee been carried to their fullest 
extent; avarice and vengeance have 
left nothing for the officers or sol- 
cicrs to desire. ‘To speak with free- 
dom, they exceed even the atro- 
cities of which the T’rench armies 
have been too often justly accused. 
The measures, however, alluded to 
in your note can hare no other re- 
sults than to extend the limits of 
this devastation. The armies spread 
themselves in our provinces, and all 
the horrors which we have depicted 
follow in their train. Such are the 
sentiments of the king’s ministers 
on the new decree, and their an- 
swer to the appeal which has been 
made to them. 

They have the honour to sub- 
scribe themselves, with the highest 
consideration, 

TALULEYRAND, 
Foucne. 
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THE LATE KING OF WapLis. 

The emperor of Austria grants 
an asylum to king Joachim, withia 
the limits of his dominions, under 
the following condizions :— 

Art. |. The king is to assume 
the title of a private individual : the 
queen having adopted that of the 
countess ot Lipona, it is suggested 
that his majesty should adopt the 
corresponding title. 

2. he king is at liberty to choose 
any town in Bohemia, Moravia, or 
Upper Austria, as the place of his 
residence. It his majesty should 
think proper to live in the country 
instead of in a town of the said pro. 
vince, no objection will be made on 
the part of the emperor, 

8. The king is to engage on his 
honour (parole), in the presence of 
his imperial majesty, that he wil 
not quit the Austrian dominions 
without the express consent of bis 
said majesty, and that his mode oi 
life wiil be suitable only to that o! 
a private person of rank, and thathe 
will submit to the laws 1m foree 
within the Austrian states. 

In the faith of which arrangement 
and according to the established 
usage the undersigned has, by the 
command of the emperor, subst 
bed the present declaration. 

Le Prince de Merrernich 
Given at Paris, Sept. 1, 1515. 


——_ 





PROCLAMATION ADDRESSED BY GF 
NERAL DON JUAN DIBZ PORLIES 
TO THE SOLDIERS OF THE anMt 
OF THE KINGDOM OF GALLIC 
Soldiers,—The happy and des- 

red day is arrived, in which, by oa 

heroic and glorious resolution, we 
begin to break the chains 
most fatal slavery that has er 
been known. It would be us 
for me to exert myself to arson 
you what has been the conduct 
king Ferdinand since his 
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wo the throne of Spain ; that throne 
shich cost the nation so many lives, 
@ mach blood, and such sacrifices 
to deliver it from the influence of a 
rerant. Nobody is ignorant that 
the king, surrounded by unjust and 
sraticious counsellors, has consent- 
ed to and executed a proscription 
watrocious, that even the irrational 
have trembled at it ; the most illus- 
triows and deserving men have been 
the first victims of it; delivered by 
this means from those who had 
preferred the general good to their 
owninterest, they opened the flood- 
gates of despotism, and the nation 
was in a mMOMment inundated with 
the furious torrent. Such, soldiers, 
is the mass of evilsand misfortunes 
that we have suffered ! misery, con- 
tempt, disgrace, have been the re- 
compense they havegiven us; the 
dissolution of thelaws, punishments, 
contributions, duties, (los senorics, 
|as puertas, ) and finally the depres- 
son and discouragement of agri- 
culture and commerce, have been 
the acknowledgement that has been 


‘ 


made for the services of the pece 


ple I will not speak to you of 


other vicious and infamous proceed. 
ings, which have been committed 
withimpunity, and audacity having 
even gone so far as to endeavour to 
fanetity them as precepts of our 
holy religion. To come out of a 
stuation so desperate, and which 
scandalises a] Europe, we need but 
to be resolved ; we, if the case is 
Properly considered, ure the oppres- 
sors of the country, since these 
armies, intended only to combat 
fnemmes of what is good, have 

t turned for this year past 
against ourselves, and avainst our 
* and interests, Do not fear, 
empting this enterprise, the 
armies ot other powers, since, con- 
vid he Wise princes endowed 
most splendid virtues, far 
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from opposing our just cause, it is 
rather greatly to be hoped that they 
will niaintain and support it, Yes! 
we have before our cyes n.ost stri- 
king testimonies of this truth, which 
have made us conceive the most 
flattering hopes—they have disap. 
proved from the very beginning the 
conduct of king Ferdinand, and, 
with a noble and generous unanie 
mity, they have finished by exclu 
ding him from the European alli- 
ance, having previously left no 
means untried to divert him from 
error, and from the precipice: alk 
has been in vain. In this situation 
no alternative remains to us but to 
take to curarms, Let us remove 
from his side those wicked counsel. 
lors, let 1s re-establish the cortes; 
and let them determine the system 
which is to govern us; and meane 
time considering the nation as aban- 
doned and destitute, the provinces, 
in imitation of this most noble king- 
dom of Gallicia, will appoint their 
internal juntas to govern them till 
the convocationofthe cortes. Hence- 
forth the valiant soldier, the man of 
talent, and of real merit, shali meet 
with a solid recompense; arts, 
agriculture, and commerce, shall 
resume their ancient splendour ; the 
national wealth shall recover the 
same channels which formerly nou- 
rished it; the soldiers and others 
emploved by the public shall be 
punctually paid ; the scale ot justice 
shall return to that equilibrium of 
force which is the foundation of the 
tranquillity of the staic. All this, 
soldiers, is offered you asa reward 
by the change of the present system 
—to obtain it, unite your forces with 
mine, and have confidence in your 
chicfs ; doubt not but that the other 
armies will follow you, and that all 
will be actuated by the same ims 
pulse. And if even there should 
be obstacles and difficulties to over- 
(L 3) come, 
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come, valour makes every thing 
easy. 
THE DUKE OF WELLINGTON TO 
LOKD CASTLEREAGH. 
Paris, Sept. 23. 

My lord,—A great deal has late- 
ly been said here respecting the 
measures I have been obliged to 
adopt in order to obtain for the 
king of the Netherlands his paint- 
ings and other things out of the 
thay ; and as these reports may 
reach the ears of the prince regent, I 
communicite to you the following 
account of the whole affair, for his 
royal highness’s information: 

A short time after the arrival of 
the sovereigns at Paris, the minister 
of the king of thé Netherlands de- 
manded the pictures, &c. &c. be- 
longing to his sovereign, as did the 
ministers of the other sovereigns, 
and,as I was informed, could not ob- 
tain a satisfactory answer. from the 
French government. After several 
conversations with me upon the 
subject, he sent to your lordship 
an official note, which was laid be- 
fore the ministers of the allied pow. 
ers assembled at a conierence, upon 
which the business was several times 
taken into consideration, in order 
to discover a means of doing justice 
to the claimants of the objects of 
art ia the Museum, without hurting 
the feclings of the king of France. 

Meanwhile the Prussians had ob- 
tained from his majesty, not only all 


the pictures belonging to Prussia 
Proper, but also those which belong- 
ed to the Prussian territory on the 
left bank of the Rhine, and all these 
that were the property of his Prus- 
Sian majesty; the affair now be- 
came urgent, and your lordship 
wrote a note of the ——, in which 
the matter was fully treated. 

: The minister of the king of the 
Netherlands having not yet received 
any satisfactory answer from the 
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French government, applied to me 
as commander in chief of the arm 
of the king of the Netherlands, and 
askeeé whether I had any objection 
to employing his majesty’s troops 
to obtain possession of what was 
indubitably his majesty's property, 
I laid this question also before the 
ministers of the allied monarchs; 
and as no objection was foupd,] 
thought it any duty to take the ne 
cessary steps to obtain what was his 
right. 

I spoke in consequence with 
prince Talleyrand upon this sub 


ject, communicated tohim what had 


passed at the conference, and the 
reason I had for thinking that the 
king of the Netherlands had aright 
to the paintings, and requested him 
to lay the matter before the king, 
and to beg his majesty to do me 
the favour to determine the manner 
in which I might obtain the object 
of the king of the Netherlands with 
out in any manner offending his 
majesty. 

Prince Talleyrand promised me 
an answer by the next evening : but 
as I did not receive it, 1 repaired 
to him in the night, and hada ® 
cond conference with him, in which 
he gave me to understand that te 
king would give no orcers upon the 
subject, that 1 might doas | thought 
proper, and negotiate with Mr, be 
non, the director of Uie Nuseum 

In the morning I sent my aweee 
camp, lieutenant-colonel i reemat 
tle, to Mr. Denon, who told wa 
that he had no orders to give UP 
any paintings out of the Galler}, 
and that he should sufler none @ 
be taken away but by force. 

I then sent colonel Frecimantle t0 
prince ‘T'alleyrand io acquaint hem 
with this answer, and to miorm 
that the troops would go the next 
morning at twelve o’cloek to 
possession of the paintings ing 
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ing to the king of the Netherlands, 
aad to declare that, if any thing 

ant should arise from this 
measure, the king's ministers, a 
pot J, were answerable for it, Colo- 
sel Freemantle likewise informed 
Mr. Denon of the measure that was 
to be taken. 

It was, however, not necessary 
to send any troops, because a Prus- 
san guard constantly occupied the 
Gallery, andthe pictures weretaken 
geay without any assistance being 
required from any of the troops 
under my command, ‘except a few 
who assisted as labourers in the ta- 
king down and packing up. 

It has been alleged that, by 
having been the instrument of car- 
rying away from the Gallery the 
pictares of the king of the Nether- 
lands, I had been guilty of a breach 
of a treaty which L had myself 
made; and as there is no mention 
of the Museum in the treaty of the 
2xh of March, and as it seems now 
the treaty spoken of is the military 
convention of Paris, it is necessary 
to show how this convention is con- 
nected with the Museum. 

Ido not want to prove that the 
allies Were at war with France: 
there is no doubt that their armies 
eatered Paris under a military con- 
Vention concluded with an ofticer 
of the government, the prefect of 
the department of the Seine, and an 
officer of the army who represented 
authorities at that moment 
Present at Paris, and empowered by 
authorities to negotiate and 
conclade for them. 
tory article of the convention 
uch is alleged to have been 
men isthe Ilth, which reiates 
public property: I positively 
¥ that this article has any icte- 
fence whatever to the Galle ry of 
ings. 
French commissioners intro- 
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duced in the original projét, an 
article to provide for the security 
of this species of property; but 
prince Blucher would not consent, 
saying that there were in the Gallery 
patatings which had been taken 
from Prussia, and which Louis 
XVIII. had promised to restore; 
which howeverhad never been done. 
] repeated this circumstance to the 
French commissioners, and they 
proposed to accept the. article, with 
the exception of the Prussian pic- 
tures; and to this proposal I answer- 
ej, that I was there as the repre- 
sentative of the other nations in 
Europe, and that I must claim for 
other nations all that was conceded 
tothe Prussians. I added that I 
had no instructions concerning the 
Museum, nor any grounds to form 
an cpinion how the sovereigns 
would act; that they would certain- 
ly urge that the king should fulfil 
his obligations, and that I advised 
the omission of the article entirely, 
and the reserving this affair for the 
decision of the sovereigns when they 
should arrive. 

‘Thus stands the affair of the Mae 
seum in reference to the treaty. 
The convention of Paris is silent 
Upon it; and a negotiation took 
place, which left the business to the 
decision of the sovereigns. 

Taking it for granted that the 
silence of the treaty of Paris of 
May 13814, respecting the Museum, 
had given the French government 
an indisputable claim to the pieces 
contained init; it cannot be denied 
that this claim was annihilated by 
this negotiation. 

Those who negotiated for the 
French government judged that the 
victorious armies had a right to 
take the works of art from the Mu. 
seum, and they therefore endea- 
voured to save them by introducing 
au article into the military conven- 
tion. 
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tion, This article was rejected, and 
the claim of tbe allies greatly ad- 
vanced by the negotiation on their 
side; and this was the reason that 
the article was rejected. Not only 
then was the possession of them «ot 
guarantied by the military conven- 
tion, but the above-mentioned nego- 
tiation tended whe more to weaken 
the right of the French government 
to the possession, which was founded 
on the silence of the treaty of Pari 

of May I814. ‘ 

The allies having now legal pos- 
session of the pieces inthe Museum, 
could do no otherwise than restore 
them to those from whom they hid 
been taken away, contrary to the 
usages of civilized warfare, during 
the dreadful period of the French 
revolution and the tyranny of Bo- 
naparte. 

[he conduct of the allies with re- 
spect to the Museum at the time of 
the treaty of Paris, must be ascribed 
to their desire to gratify the French 
army, and to confirm the reconcili- 
ation with Europe to which the ar- 
my seemed at that time to be dis- 

sed. 

But the circumstances are now 
entirely different; the army disap- 
pointed the just expectations of tre 
world, and embraced the first op- 
portunity to rise against its sove. 
reign, and to serve the general 
enemy of humanity, with a view to 
the renewal of the frightful times 
that were passed, and of the scencs 
of pillage against which the world 
has made so many gigantic efforts. 

This army having been defeated 
by the armies of Europe, it is dis- 
solved by the untted councils of the 
sovereigns, and there can be noreca- 
son why the powers of Europeshould 
do wrong to their own subjects, in 
order to again satisfy this army: in- 
deed it never appeared to me to be 
necessary that ue allied sovereigus 
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do Justce and tere Saat 
; . 4vVour te their org 

subjects in order to please the French 

nauon. The feeling of the French 

people upon this subject can be no 

other than national arrogance, 

They would desire to retain these 
works of art, not because Paris 1s the 
properest place for them to be pre. 
served in (for all artists and com 
notsseurs Who have written on the 
subject agvee that they ought to be 
sent back to the places where 
originally were), but because they 
have been acquired by conquestsof 
which they are the trophies. 

The same feeling that makes the 
people of France wish to keep the 
pictures and statues of other nm 
tions, must natura}ly make other na 
tions wish, now that victory ison 
their side, to restore those articlesto 
the lawful owners ; and the allied 
sovereigiis must feel a desire to pro 
mote this object. 

It is besides to be wished, as well 
for the happiness of France as of the 
world, that if the French people are 
not already convinced uit Europe 
is too strong for them, they may be 
made to tee! that however extensive 
for a time their temporary and pat 
tial advantages over one or more a 
the powers of Europe may be, 0 
day of retribution must at engi 
coine, 

According to my feelings, them, 
it would not only be unjust in the 
sovereigns te gratify the French 
people; but the sacrifice they w 
make would be impolitic, asit would 
deprive them of the opportunity . 

iving the French a great me 
cterind am, my dear lord, &e. 
W ELLINGTON. 

ra 
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SPAIN, 
Corunna, Okt. 12 
After the arrest of general pane 
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‘seo, where he was thrown 
into the prison of the Inquisition, 
be was brought here on the 26th cf 

her, with some officers of his 
party and hanged in the Campo de 
iy Horca on the 3d inst. 

The late general Porlier left or- 
ders in his testament, that he should 
be put in a chest locked with a key, 
se chat the latter should be given 
wo bis wife, with a handkerchief 

in his last tears, and that, 
when circumstances should permit, 
beshould be placed in a pantheon, 
with the following inscription ; 

“ Here repose the ashes of Don 
Joan Diez Porlier, general of the 
Spanish armies, who was fortunate 
io what he undertook against the 
tcemies of his country, and died a 
vetim of civil dissens ons. 

“Feeling souls! respect the ashes 
of aa-unfortunate patriot.” 

Letter to his wife. 

“My beloved wife !-— The Al- 
mighty, who disposes of men ac- 
cording to his will, has deigned to 
call me to himself, in order to give 
me ineternal life that tranquillity 
td ease which I have not enjoyed 
mts world—We are all subject 
tothis necessary condition of nature, 
an therefore it is useless to grieve 
rhen this hour approaches.—On 
Ewsaccount, I most tenderly beseech 
fou to receive this last blow of the 
ill fate which has persecuted us, with 

same tranquillity and security 
I tetain while writing this to you, 

hot atllicted at the kind of death 
#y inflict upon me, since it can 
pe 
ee] ith honour and 


i repeat to you, that if I 
take wih me ’ ; 
World 


any consolation to the 
of truth, it is that of being 
aded, that obeying me at this 
4? 88 you have always done 
yOu will be consoled and 
My a to the will of God, which 
“ipreme law of all mortals : 
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in the sequel you will receive my 
last will, which you will endeavour 
to fulfil as far as possible. Father 
Sanchez, who will be the bearer, a 
monk of our patron St. Augustine, 
will deliver you this, and will com- 
municate to you, verbally, other 
things which I gonfide to him under 
contession, | again recommend you 
to conform to what I desire, since 
the contrary, besides being prejudi- 
cial to your safety, will not tend to 
the good of your soul.—Adieu! 
Receive the heart of your husband, 
“J,O. ps ra C, 
* Oct. 2—one o’clock at night.” 


eee ae —ti—“ 








LETTER OF THR LATE FRENCH Mie 
NISTERS TO THR KING, EXPLAIN 
ING THE MOTIVES FOR THEIR 
RETIRING. 

Sire, — Your majesty deigned 
to confide to us the administration 
of your empire, when the whole 
of Europe in arms occupied the 
northern provinces, when they me- 
naced those of the east and the 
south, and when civil war was 
kindled and diffused over the west. 
A triumphant faction, which was 
restrained, but not discouraged ; 
portions of the population who had 
become indifferent from the excess 
of their fears or their sufferings to 
any events which might ensue; 
equally ready to support alternately 
the tyranny of the faction and the 
yoke of foreign arms, until some 
greater misfortunes should at length 
unite them against their oppressors; 
—such has been the situation of the 
kingdom since your majesty’s Te 
turn. 

The love of our conntry was no 
longer to be found but under the 
tri-coloured flag. ‘lhe par:y which 
called themselves royalists, pro- 
scribed, in their projéts, both the 
laws, and the men who Jtd not ene 
courage the subversion of social ore 
der. Were Fiance buried beneath 


her 
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her own ruins, and your majesty 
reigned only over desert provinces, 
this party would prefer the destruc- 
tion of the glory, the strength, and 
the political existence of France, to 
seeing her consoled for her misfor- 
tunes, and regaining her losses un. 
der the wise and liberal laws vouch- 
safed by your majesty. This party 
became hostile in the west, in the 
south, and in the north, because it 
believed itself supported by authe- 
rity. Geod citizens waited, in si- 
lence, to hear the voice of your ma- 
jesty. At present they are prepaving 
their arms in Auvergne, in the Ce- 
vennes, in the Vosges, in Franche 
Comté, and in Alsace. 

You cunnot, sire, be ignorant 
what was our devotion to your sa- 
ered person: we had partaken of 
your dangers, your misfortunes, and 
vour exile ; we know the wishes and 
the wants of the French people; we 
expressed them to your majesty 
with a respectful candour. You 
seemed to listen to us: and now 
that we are quitting your councils, 
we hope that you will permit us to 
recall them to your recollection. 

Successive revolutions have 
changed the conditions of families, 
have overthrown the fortunes which 
they had amassed, have closed up 
the paths they had opened, have tar- 
nished the national glory which they 
had exalted; but those revolutions 
have also taught the people, that 
there is no happiness for theth ex: 
cept under a fixed and steady go- 
vernment, because that will replace 
the conditions of families in a state 
of harmony with existing manners, 
because it will consolidate existing 
fortunes, because it will permit the 
citizens to go on in that career which 
they have begun, and because it will 
establish the national honour on the 
principles of unalterable justice ; 
results of the utmost importance to 
the nation, because it will place in- 





dividuals in that relative conditiog 
which the state of society requires, 
P «lf we could have iven ; 

. ~ B' this d. 
rection to vour Majesty's govern. 
ment, Frenchmen would have been 
united in heart and in conduct with 
the wishes of their king; their in. 
terests would have heen confounded 
with the glory, the love, and the 
safety of the prince, Those desires 
and those fanatical passions which 
would have disturbed an order of 
things so auspicious to the general 
good, would gradually have died 
away, or have been lost inthe emp. 
tiness of an ineffectual opposition, 

Your subjects would have sah. 
mitted to your Jaws, whatever their 
opinions might have heen, or ther 
former condition. ‘The republican 
or the imperial party is no longet 
to he feared ; the mass of the nation 
wish only for liberty and tranquil. 
lity. Foreign cabinets, in seeing 
Frenchmen salked round ‘your 
throne, would have limited pretes 
sion, which then you might have 
withstood, 

The constitution having res 
dered us responsible for the atts of 
your authority, we proposed to re 
gulate it by those principles which 
we have here unfolded. We soon 
had to struggle with the ignoranee, 
the passions, and the hatred of the 
persons who surrounded you ; they 
soon began to intermeddle with te 
government. Orders were givet 
and measures adopted, in which we 
did not participate. Royal com 
missaries went and kindled civil wat 
in the provinces, gave arms (0 ¢ 
seditious, directed their ferocit? 
a:tainst peaceful citizens, and sp 
around terror and dismay ! Phev 
easily succeeded in this, when they 
announced that foreigners om 
their auxiliaries, when they prou™® 
the name of your majesty, 
voking it in their addresses 
when in the south, which forge 
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&dnot yet cccupy, they permitted 
the entrance of eighty thousand 
seaniards. A marshal of France 
was murdered on the banks ot the 
Rhone, and his assassins were neither 
ded nor punished | Was it 

by oppression that the people were 
to be mspired with a love for your 
rerament? Outrage soon extend- 
el itself; in some cities colours were 
displayed which were not those of 
sour majesty. Frenchmen them- 
gives wished to dismember your 
kingdom, and separate the north 
fom the south. Your majesty be- 
came sensible that it was necessary 
torecal to their submission the blind 
partisans of a cause whose legiti- 
macy was acknowledged! Qur or- 
ders were not listened to: magi- 
crates whom we sent in your name 
were sacrificed by those who acted 
m the name of the king; we re- 
tained without power ; secret in- 
sructions rendered all our eiforts 
acd intentions unavailing. In such 
creamstances, what could your ma- 
sty's ministers do? The duke of 
Ovranto, when Napoleon still reign 
ed, bad succeeded, by negotiation, 
edsarming La Vendée. Your ma- 
Ry was scarcely seated on the 
throne when the insurrection broke 
otin this same La Vendée with 
a violence than ever. What 
could be its object after your re- 
— ? Your minister-at-war de- 
cared that he had no troops with 
ich to subdue these provinces ; it 
Was not the mtention of your court 
is INsurrection shou:d be op- 
posed, 
We cannot conceal from you, 
Ste, that these attacks are k velled 
® your throne; you suffer iegiti- 
ame authority to be despised, and 
whority of faction supplies its 

* Factions produce revolu- 
day hoy those who triumph to- 
Y be overthrown to-mor- 
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row; your throne will no longer 
have even the support of their ille. 
gitimate authority, Your ministers, 
always devoted to your person, still 
endeavoured to oppose this re-ac- 
tion; the princes of your house, the 
nobiles of your court, designated as 
crimes, and as attacks upon your 
crown, their efforts to restore order 
and submission to the law; we lost 
all influence with your majesty ; we 
became guilty in the eyes of the 
nation. 

The elections were made: a 
fuctious minority directed them 43 
that minority alone is represented. 
The choice which they recommend 
to your majesty for the chamber of 
peers indicates the same spirit, 

Ministers, without authority, 2 
prey to the persecutions of the court, 
without support in the public opi- 
nion, exposed to the opposition of 
the chambers, what should we be 
able to reply to the clamours of the 
people, when at length they shalk 
demand the reasons tor so Many Cas 
lamities ? 

Meanwhile, foreiners possess 
France as a conquered country ; to 
civil discord they add the ravage of 
provinces ; they dissipate the funds 
which ought to find their way into 
the treasury; they devour the pros 
visions of the people, whoare threat- 
ened with an approaching famine 3 
they carry off the magazines of 
arms, the ammunition of war, and 
the cannons from the ramparts of 
our cities. ‘The white flag floats 
only over ruins! They despoil us of 
our public monuments, the tokens 
of our former giory ; they seize the 
monuments of art, whch alone re- 
main to us after twenty yearsot cone 
quest. It is dishonour, sire, which 
the people are most reluctant to pate 
don, and your majesty has remained 
silent in the midst of ali these ate 
tacks on the national honour ! a 
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We were, for a long time, igno- 
rant that secret treason had con- 
nected you with foreigners—your 
majesty wished to negotiate yourself 
—we could not prevent the disband. 
ment of the army; and this measure 
being completed, left France and 
your person in the power of toreign- 
ers. What had your house to fear 
from that army? Napoleon no 
longer existed for France. ‘The na- 
tional colours granted, and some 
concessions made to public opinion, 
that army would have become 
yours—it would have served you 
to resist the ambitious projects of 
your allies, Was every thing to 
be abandoned to the combinations 
and the seductions of your court and 
ef foreign princes? Your court is 
led astray by prejudices: the foreign 
sovereigas have interests opposed to 
yours. he emperor of Russia was, 
perhaps, the only one whom you 
could believe sincere in his promises. 

The allies at this moment oppose 
the recruiting of the departmental 
Segions, 

Such are the misfortunes of the 
situation in which unwise councils 
have placed your majesty. Your 
subjects are almost every where in 
Opposition or in arms against each 
other, and almost every where the 
partisans of your house are the 
smallest number. The French, hu- 
miliated and discontented, are ready 
to proceed to the last extremity. 
Your majesty has no longer the 
means of opposing the pretensions 
of foreigners. ‘They have present- 
ed a treaty which would consum- 
mate the ruin of the nation, and 
which would cover it with eternal 
shame. We have not thought it 
became us to give an assent which 
would have rendered us culpable 
towards that nation, which may be 
humiliated, but which cannot be 
beat down. 
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Since your majesty has confided 
authority to our hands, we have 
constantly been without the power 
of doing good, without the power 
of preventing evil, Our opinions 
have no influence; the cabals of 
your court have prevailed, We 
have to ouey, throuzh TESPECt to 
your majesty, and to sanction by 
our signature, acts which we ds 
aporove. We could have sacrificed 
our lives to sive your majesty and 
the country: but those who are near 
your majesty know that the reve 
lution which they would excite, 
would surround the vessel of the 
state with new perils; that they 
would give to factions, to whom 
you are opposed, the means of sete 
ing a resting-plice beyond the legis 
timate authority ol your majesty; 
that they would raise pretenders to 
the throne where you are seated, It 
is not by means of a faction that 
your majesty ought to reign, but by 
a constitution, by ajroyal preroga 
tive, recognised ajd established, 
Let that taction tremble, and sa 
pend their efforts to‘ substitute pak 
sion in their place. [heir agents 
would be the first victims, and they 
would cause the greatest mister 
tunes to your majesty. 

We are therefore convinced that 
we can no longer contribute to ie 
welfare of your subjects, that we 
cannot govern the state in the spit 
of the councils which direct your 
majesty. Your wisdom will 
less do more than our, zeal and or 
efforts to remedy the evils whicha 
flict the state ; we therefore ventas 
to supplicate you to‘ believe mm the 
regrets that we experiences ® we 
being able any longer to contnba® 
to serve vou, and in the , 
we have formed for the prosper 
of your house, and for the salety 


the country. ul TERARY 
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AwcesTRY AND EARLY Lire oF THE DuKE OF WELLINGTON. 


(From Mr. Extior's Biography of the Noble Duke.j 


. tay Ireland may boast 

the immediate birth of the 
Dake of Wellington, yet the proge- 
otors from whoin he is descended, 
and the education he received, were 
toglish, The family of Cowley, or 
% ane writen, Colley, derives 
% ongin from the county of Rut- 
ind Tn Glaiston church, Ratend- 
thre, there is a monument for Wal- 


— Esq. and Agnes, his 


“ The migration of this famil 
( : y 
w teland, took place in the reign 
Pat VIII. a period when graats 
were liberally made to those 
: would receive them, and aid 
r = in his favourite scheme 
a sing the reformed religion 
*: all bis realms.— Whether the 
ee Walter and Robert 
>? Who settled themselves at 
ty during this reign, went 
plan the apostles of Henry, or 
man ge, in quest of profit, 
bet tha f be positively known, 
the monarch, may be in- 

18; 


ho 
rae of tho ce oved the special 
_ the fact that Walter of- 


ficiated as solicitor-general to Hen- 
ry, and Robert was appointed mas- 
ter of the rolls, Previously to this, 
they were presented, in the year 
1531, with a grant of the office of 
clerk of the crown in Chancery, 
during their respective lives. 

«Walter was the ancestor of the 
present family. He retained the of 
fice of solicitor-general only nine 
years, resigning itin 1540; and in 
1548, he was appointed surveyor-ge- 
neral of Ireland. 

“< His eldest son was Sir Henry 
Colley, who, like his illustrious de- 
scendant, devoted himself to the 
profession of arms. He held the 
commission of captain in the reign 
of Elizabeth, and in 1559, he re- 
ceived from her a warrant to execute 
martial Jaw in the districts of Offa- 
ly, Carbery, &c. where, as well as 
in other parts of Ireland, the peo- 
ple had been goaded into rebellion 
by the absurd attempts of Elizabeth 
and her ministers, to establish cer- 
tain obscure dogmas of theology. 
Persecution for religion, can only 


make hypoerites or martyrs; meno 
Az will 
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will either die for what they hold 
to be the truth, or dissemble the 
truth to live. In either case, a go- 
vernment weakens its own autho- 
rity, by having to contend with open 
rebellion, or concealed disaffection. 
The condition to which Elizabeth 
reduced Ireland was that of insur- 
rection, and when she had forced 
them to resist, she punished them 
for disobedience. 

‘¢ The wisdom and prudence of a 
man are never more severely tried 
than when ‘he has unlimited power 
to act im cases where success must 
depend upon the discretion with 
which that power is exercised. The 
authority to enforce martial law is 
a fearful responsibility; but Sir 
Henry Colley seems to have admi- 
nistered it with due vigour and sa- 
gacity, which at once secures the 
object of government, and averts 
from the rebel the dangerous hope 
of impunity. Such proof of talent, 
indeed, did he exhibit, that he was 
soon after appointed a commissioner 
of array for the county of Kildare, 
an office of even greater trust than 
the former, and involving duties 
more difficult to be impartially dis- 
charged. In the same year (1559) 
he sat in parliament for the borough 
of Thomastown, in the county of 
Kildare. 

Sidney was at this time the Lord- 
deputy of Ireland, as the vice-regal 
function was then denominated. It 
was he who conferred upon Sir 
Henry Colley the honour of knight- 
hood, and appointed him to a seat 

in the privy-council, and so highly 
did he deem of his general charac- 
ter and particular services, that he 
thus recommended him, in a letter, 
to his successor. 


*“* My Goon Lorp, 
“J am almost forgotten, by rea- 


son of diversity of other Matter, to 
recommend unto you, amon 
others of my friends, Sir 
Cowley, a knight, and of my own 
making ; who, whilst he was your 
and the ability and strength of his 
body served, was valiant, tortunate 
and a good servant; and having. 
by my appointment, the charge of 
the king’s county, kept the 


' well ordered, and in good obediente. 


He is as good a borderer aseyer] 
found anywhere. I lett him, at my 
coming thence, a counsellor, and 
esteemed him for his experience 
and judgment, veey sufficient for 
the room he was called unto, He 
was a sound and fast triend epto 
me: so I doubt not but your lord. 
ship sball find when you haves 
sion to employ him.” 

“* It is consol story to find this bo 
norable memorial ot faithful ser 
vices from the hand of a master, for 
how seldom does it happen, that 
the remembrance of fidelity survives 
the occasion for it' Nor was th 
lord deputy the only one who bor 
testimony to the merits of Sir Heo- 
ry Colley. He is thus bovourably 
mentioned by Sir Nicholas Malty, 
who says, speaking of him, “ He's 
an English gentleman, se 
the county, who governed very bo- 
nestly, but now is sore oppressed by 
the rebels, the Connors.” When 
reflect upon the systematic see 
which prevailed throngh every &- 
partment of the Irish administrate, 
during this reign, as well a 
successive ones, it is nly © 
small proof of the eininent aii 
integrity of Sir Henry Colley, 
he should have been thos siagké 
out as the object of applause. 

‘¢ Sir Henry married 


the daughter of Sir Thornas Case 
of Cussington, } 


n 
Meath, then Lord Chancellor 








nto 
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ad. By her, (who died January 
19, 1597) he bad issue, three sons ; 
girGeorge of Edenderry, which fa- 
mily is extinct; Sir Henry, and 
Gerard, of Ardee, whose daughter, 
Catherine, married William Moor, 
of Barmeath, Esq. ? 
« The second of these sons, Sir 
Heary of CastlesCarberry, was the 
immediate ancestor of the present 
le, During his father’s life-time, 
he was constable of Philipstown 
Fort, afterwards seneschal of the 
King's county, and, in 1561, ap- 
pointed by the Earl of Essex, then 
lord-deputy, providore of the army, 
wo office somewhat similar to the 
modern commissary-general. It ap- 
pears that he successfully exerted 
himself in maintaining the peace of 
thecounty, for, in 1571, he pre- 
vailed on all the principal persons 
inthat neighbourhood, to appear be- 
forehim, at Philipstown, and tobind 
themselves, by niutual recognizan- 
tes, Dot only to preserve the public 
peace, but also so far to answer for 


‘each others good behaviour as to 


up any one among them 

vho should violate the compact thus 
entered into, whenever he should 
demand it. In 1576, he received the 
of knighthood, in Christ- 
church, Dublin, on St. George's 
day, and he appears to have dis- 
ged the military duties of his 
Wahoo, till 1599. In 1613, he re- 
Med the borough of Monag- 

M parliament. His wife was 
ee - Adam Loftus, arch- 
) ublin, and by her (who 
married secondly, Goons Bicone, of 
Kidderminster, in Worcestershire, 
aH and, thirdly, with Edward, 
= Blaney) he had five children, 
‘ons and three daughters. Sir 
Heary, the elder of the two, suc- 
him at Castle , who 

'y passed his life in ‘retire- 
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mient, for nothing is told of him 
but that he married Anne, daughter 
and co-heiress of Christopher Pey- 
ton, Esq. auditor-general of Ire- 
land. In 1637, he was succeeded 
by Dudley, his son, who, having 
greatly distinguished himself in the 
royal cause, was appointed an officer 
in the army*by Charles II, one of 
the few instances in which that li- 
centious monarch rewarded the 
faithful adherents of his family in 
Ireland. So far from this being his 
usual practice,-he basely confirmed 
the grants made by Cromwell to his 
followers, consisting of possessions 
violated from the hands of those 
who had remained faithful to the 
royal party. Jn addition to his ap- 
pointment in the army, however, 
he had also a grant and confimation 
of the lands of Ardkill and Collings- 
town, in Kildare. He sat in parlia- 
ment as member for Philipstown. 
His first wife was Anne, daughter 
of Henry Warren, of Grangebegg, 
in the county of Kildare, Esq. by 
whom he had sons and seven daugh- 
ters, his second wife was Elizabeth, 
widow of Henry Bollard, of Dub- 
lin. Esq. daughter to George San- 
key, of Balenrath, of King’s County, 
Esq.: Henry, one of the numerous 
family which he had by his first wife, 
succeeded him; and a daughter, 
named Elizabeth, married Garret 
Wesley of Dengan, in the county 
of Meath. This Henry Colley, Esq. 
by his marriage with Mary, only 
daughter of Sir William Usher, of 
Dublin, knight, left a large issue at 
his death, (1700) and his youngest 
son, Richard Colley, was the first 
that assumed the name and arms of 
Wesley, or Wellesley. Garret Wel- 
lesley, his first cousin, dying with- 
out issue, devised his real estate to 
him, provided he took the names 


and arms of Wesley. This con- 
dition 
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dition was willingly acceded to, and 
thus the neme, though not the 
blood, of an ancient family has been 
preserved. 

** Richard Colley-Wellesley ap- 
pears to have held several offices 
under the crown. He was auditor 
and registrar of the royal hospital 
of Kilmainham, second chamber- 
lain of the Court of Exchequer, 
(1731) sheriff of the county of 
Meath, (1734) and a member of 
parliament for the borough of Trim, 
in the samme year. In 1747, or, 
according to other accounts, July 
- 1746, he was created baron of 

ernington, by George II. He had 
married (December 23, 1719) Eli- 
zabeth, eldest daughter of John 
Sale, Esq. L.D. register of the 
Archbishop of Dublin's Consistory 
Court, and by her, whodied in June, 
1738, had three sons and four 
daughters. He died in 1758, and 
was succeeded in his title by bis eld- 
est son Garret, who, on October 6th, 
1760, was created Viscount Wel- 
lesley, and Earl of Mornington. 
His lordship had married, in 175, 
Anne, the eldest daughter ef the 
Right Honourable Arthur Hill, Vis- 
count Dungannon. This venerable 
matron is still living to exult in the 
glory of her house, exalted by the 
noble deeds of her son. It has 
fallen to the lot of few mothers, in- 
deed, to boast among their children, 
ef a statesman like Wellesley, and 
a hero like Wellington, to say no- 
thing of the various ability which 
distinguishes the other branches of 
her family. When the Duke of 
Wellington took his seat in the 
house of lords, she was present to 
witness the ceremony, and who did 
aot envy her that happiest moment 
of a parent's life, when we contem- 
plate the image of our own felicity 
ta that of our offspring ! 


On the 22d of M } 

Earl of Mornington det a - 
oe oe DUINeToUs issue: Rich. 
ard, (the present Marquis of W 
lesley ) born 1760 : Arther Geua 
born May sth, 1761, who died 
young. William, born May 201b, 
1763, who, on acceding to thee. 
tates of William Pole, of Ballin, 
Esq. in 1778, assumed the name 
and arms of Pole; Francis Seymour, 
who died young ; Arthur, born May 
1st, 1769; Gerald-Valerian, borg 
December 7th, 1771—now in the 
church; Henry, born January aoth, 
1773, now Sir Henry Weeileses, 
our late envoy at Cadiz. Anne, bora 
March 13th, 1768; married, Je 
nuary 4th, 1790, to Henry, son of 
Lord Southampton ; Mary-Eli» 
beth, born January ist, 1772, now 
Lady Culling Smith. 

“The minuteness with which! 
have thus endeavoured to trace the 
ancestry of the Duke of Welling: 
ton, and to record the present cea 
dition of his family, will require a0 
apology. it is one of the characte 
ristics of greatness that it ditfuses its 
lustre over all collateral objects: 
and it is hardly enough to kaow, of 
an eminent man, who bis pareats 
were, without extending our m 
quiry into his nearest relations. Man 
is a social being ne less in his prow 
perity than in bis wants, for there 
is nothing he ean receive which 
does not connect itself with thew 
around him. This eomausity of te 
nowwn must be ons er for —— 
ing it, as there can be few 
peti in life more intense than the 
power of exalting or gracing thee 
we love as kindred, or cherish # 


friends. 
‘“* Arthur, Duke of Wellingt™® 


fourth son of the Earl of Morning 
ton, was born on the 1st of | . 
1769. Of his early life, 
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known. It is not 
pc het ‘ildhood was marked 
by any characteristics: that might 
be considered as indications of 
his greatness ; though, if di- 
ligent. inquity were made among 
who knew him during that 
pened, the common credulity of 
mankind would probably tell many 
. That which passes as the 
mere ebullition of heedlessness at 
the moment, becomes at once pro- 
ic dawnings, when recalled to 
the by the subsequent 
of the individual.. There 
isthat propensity, however, in us 
wo discover the miputest circum - 
wances connected with the early 
of an illustrious hero, that [ 
own I should not be sorry if I could 
lay before my readers some guthen- 
tic anecdotes even of the nursery of 
our teanscendant commander. 

“The seat of his ancestors (Den- 
gun Castle) was the place of his 
vativity, When he arrived at a suf- 
ficient age, he was sent to Eton, but 
meatly predilection for a warlike 
life, occasioned his removal from 
that celebrated seminary before he 
bad time to derive all those scholas- 
lie benefits from its tuition whieh 
athers have so amply received. This 
dehciency, however, subsequent la- 
bour; united to an active and ardent 
mad, son removed. From Eton 
he-went to Angers in Fraace, at 
whove military academy he prose- 
sited those studies which might 
best fit him for the profession he 
bad adopted. At that period we had 
M establishments in England _ for 

instruction of those youths who 

the career of arms. It 

WS Uawisely thought that every 
— be learned in the field ; 
tice was the best school ; 

aad tbat theoretical generals were 
SM Very often the most efficient 
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commanders in the day of battle, 
Mere speculative knowledge indeed, 
will qualify no man for any course 
of lite: but it should be remem- 
bered that the great leading charac- 
ters of practice are mostly reducie. 
ble to certain general axioms, ’ 
art of war, like every other art, ig 
founded upon fixed principles ; withe. 
out the knowledge of these, no cer, 
tain results can be relied upon: and 
it was surely an improvident sys- 
tem which left the youthful soldier 
no other school but actual service, 
which abandoned him to the neces- 
sity of acquiring experience too af- 
ten through the medium of defeat 
and disgrace. This dangerous ab- 
surdity is no longer our reproach, 
however, and the military establish- 
ments which have been principall 
organized by the present command- 
er-in-chief, provide at least the 
means of understanding the ele- 
ments of military tactics. 

““ On the 25th of December, 
1/57, Mr. Wellesley received an 
ensign’s commission in the 41st re- 
giment. He was then in his cighre 
teenth year, and there can be little 
doubt that the ardent pupil of Pig- 
nerol, who presided over the aca- 
demy at Angers, and has been con- 
sidered by some as the modern Vau- 
ban, took a soldier's name, even at 
this early period, with more military 
science than some possess who close 
a long, but inglorious, life in the 
service. England, however, was 
now enjoying a profound peace, and 
Ensign Wellesley bad no immediate 
prospect of gratifying bis wishes by 
signalizing himself in active ser- 
vice. Yet, we may suppose, that 
during this interval, he was not 
amusing himself with the uspal oc- 
cupations of those genilemen nip 
aspire to a red coat and a sword, 
more as personal ornaments to os 
tify 
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tify vanity, than as emblems to de- 
note science, valour, and obedience. 
Without ascribing to him more wis- 
dom, more regularity, or more dis- 
cretion, that can often be found at 
that period of life, we may justly 
suppose that he could not have la- 
vished away his hours in dissipa- 
tion, or suffered them to elapse in 
unprofitable indolence. The early 
maturity which he exhibited in all 
the great accomplishments of a sol- 
dier, justity us in assuming the fact 
that his private hours were devoted 
to the pursuit of whatever could en- 
large his knowledge, fortify his 
~ ment, or correct his errors. 

thout such study, which aided 
and developed his natural talents, 
he would never have won a duke- 
dom, though perhaps political or 
family connections might have raised 
him to military rank. 

“* His next gradation was to ob- 
taia a lientenancy on the 23d of 
January, 1788: but, in the ensuing 
year, he exchanged the infantry for 
the cavalry service, and on the 25th 
of June, received a commission as 
lieutenant, in the rath light dra- 
goons. Here he remained till 1791, 
when, on the 30th of June, he was 
appointed captain in the 58th, or 
Rutlandshire regiment. In 1792, he 
again entered the cavalry, and served 
as captain in the 18th light dra- 
goons, his commission being dated 
gist of October; but, on the 30th 
of April, 1793, he received a majo- 
rityin the 33d regiment, and on 
the 30th September, in the same 
year, purchased a lieutenant-colo- 
nelcy in it, and has continued ever 
since attached to the infantry. His 
subsequent promotions will be no- 
ticed in the progress of these me- 
moirs, according as their respective 
periods occur. 

« The year 1794, may be re- 
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garded as the comencement of thy 
career, whose glorious termination 
we have so recently celebrated, {y 
the early part of that year Lond 
Moira commanded the expedition 
to Britanny, which it was ex 
would present a rallying point for 
the royalists, and aid in the accom 
plishment of that object for which 
all Europe was then leagued into 
one common alliance. Before, bow. 
ever, any decisive operations could 
be andertaken, the disastrous issue 
of the campaign in the Netherlands, 
where the Duke of York com. 
manded, rendered it ne that 
Lord Moira should hasten with all 
possible dispatch, to effect a june 
tion with the troops of his royal 
highness.—This he succeeded ia 
doing, though opposed by many ad- 
verse circumstances, and 

with his troops at Ostend, Lieute- 
nant colonel Wellesley was with 
his regiment in this expedition. At 
the moment when Lord Moira@- 
rived at Ostend, the army of the 
Duke of York was in the most criti- 
cal situation, arising, in no 
degree, perhaps, from deficiency of 
skill in the commander, but ce 
tainly augmented by the languid 
operation of the people. Pichegr 
and Moreau commanded the repud- 
lican armies of France, those armies 
which, animated by a frenzied weal 
for liberty, unclothed, unpaid, Wt 
fed, and undisciplined, beat succes 
sively all the veteran troops of the 
allied powers of yong Slays wa 
speedily taken, and the 

sun Saehed at Boctel, while 
Crevecour, and Bois-le-duc sure 
dered. The Duke of York, after 
signal defeat at Pufflech, retired 
hind the Wabl, and the een) 
flushed with unexpected conquests, 
made one victory ouly the 


to another, « The 
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a The events of this campaign 
most have afforded Lieutenant-co- 
ionel Wellesley many opportunities 
of trying his speculative opinions 
upon malitary tactics, by the test of 

It was marked with 
difficulty, danger, and defeat ; but 
the example of the noble earl], un- 
der whom he served, taught him 
how ta oppose the first with saga- 
city, to meet the second with forti- 
tude, and to sustain the last with 

ity. They were calamities, in- 
deed, but inseparable from a small 
force, and inadequate means. 

“Ip the disastrous retreat of the 
British troops from Holland, Lieu~ 
tenant-colonel Wellesley, at the 
head of three battalions, covered all 
the movements of the army, and 
displayed even then, so much cool- 
ness and skill as excited the greatest 
almiration among those officers who 
witnessed his conduct. His name, 
however, did not find its way in the 
official accounts, probably because 
there was too much of misfortune 
to disclose to expatiate much upon 
the vigoor or promptitude with 
= ae misfortune might have 

lated. 

“ When the troops arrived in 
England, the gieater part of them, 
ad Colonel Wellesley’s regiment 
among the rest, were ordered to 
bold themselves in readiness for an 
immediate expedition to the West 
lodies, Colonel Wellesley embark- 
don board the fleet commanded by 
Admiral Christian, but the heavy 
*quinoctial gales which prevailed 

g the autumn of 1795, re- 
Peatedly bafiled every attempt to 
tail for the destined station. The 
riginal plan was, in consequence, 
altered, and the 33d was ordered to 
aileed lo recruit, whither Colonel 
ley accom panied them. Here 

remained till that occasion for 
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his services presented itself, which 
opened the scene for the display of 
his great military talents. 

‘* Frederic of Prussia, who was a 
sagacious observer of mankind, and 
well understood those fortuitous con- 
currences which lead to renown, has 
justly observed, that “ he knew no 
instance of any great man except 
where fortune and merit had con- 
curred to make him so; that for- 
tune must raise him from the 
ground, and that his own vigour of 
wing must then maintain him in his 
elevation.” Asa general truth, this 
maxim is indisputable; but it 
should also be remembered, that 
occasion is nothing to him who 
knows not how to seize it, and that 
a man may excel in all the manage- 
ment of a great enterprise, who yet 
would fail, perhaps, in determining 
the exact moment when it should be 
commenced or terminated. It is in 
this peculiar faculty, this almost in- 
tuitive sagacity, that the Duke of 
Wellington transcends: he not only 
knows how to conquer, but, when 
conquest may be attempted with 
success. Many generals have won 
triumphs at which they themselves 
stood astonished ; but Wellington, 
perhaps, was never victorious with- 
out expecting it, so far, at least, as 
skilful combinations, and yigorous 
promptitude, could secure victory. 
The sentiment of Frederic requires 
only this distinction to make it ex- 
act: without if, it is little else than 
an expression of the same idea as 
Gray eloquently and pathetically in- 
dulges in those beautiful and well 
known stanzas of his elegy, begia- 
ning 
“ Perhaps in this neglected spot is laid,” &c: 

The elements of greatness lie dor- 
mant in many a soul, and perish in- 
gloriously, because no fit occasion 
arose to give them activity. 

Fiast 
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ee Bis interval of repose which 
Col. Wellesley enjoyed in 


his civil capacity as governor of Se- 
ringapatam, was destined to be but 
brief. In the year 1800 the tran- 
quillity of Mysore was threat- 
ened by the incursions of a free- 
booter named Dhoondia Waugh, 
whose predatory attacks increased to 
sych an alarming extent as to ren- 
der it necessary that a force should 
be employed to oppose him. The 
cammand of this force was entrust- 
ed to Colonel Wellesley. 

“ Having made every necessary 

eparation, he took the field on the 
third of September 1800. After 
much skirmishing between the 
troops ef the marauder and those of 
the company, Dhoondiah retired, on 
the 10th to a strong position called 
Conaghull. Here he made a stand, 
apd Col. Wellesley having pursued 
him with his cavalry, leaving his in- 
fantry far behind in the rear, he 
suddenly found himself in front of 
him with a very unequal force. At 
this critical moment he exhibited 
that promptitude and courage which 
have since distinguishid him on 
more momentous occasions. Seiz- 
ing, as it were, the very crisis of his 
condition, aware that it would be in 
vain to wait the coning up of his 
infantry, and so arranging bis ope- 
rations that the enemy could not 
bring all bis superiority of number 
to bear at once, he. rashed onwards 
to the assault. The intrepidity of 
the British soldiers signally mani- 


fested itself. Aftera sharp conflict 
the enemy fell back in confusion ; 
Dhoondiah himself was among the 
slain, and the remains of his 
were dispersed in small parties over 
the country. Part of the enemy's 
baggage still remained in bis 
about three miles from C , 
to which Colonel Wellesley return. 
ed, and obtained possession of al 
the elephants, camels, &c. 

“ This rapid destruction of a force 
which threatened considerable dan- 
ger to the territories of the company, 
called upon the governor-general in 
council to express in distinct terms 
of applause, his sense of its impor 
ance. He accordingly adveried to 
the skilful execution of the plan in 
the government orders which a 
nounced its completion. “ Though,” 
he observed, ‘ the implicit conf 
dence reposed in the talents of that 
officer (Colonel Wellesley) cannot 
be strengthened by the successfil 
events of the campaign, his 
ship wil] feel the greatest 
in reporting to the honourable coart 
of directors the solid and exter 
advantages derived to the affair 
the honourable company, by 
able and spirited conduct of the w# 
entrusted to Colonel Wellesley. 

“ The death of Dhboondiah, a0 
the complete dispersion of his troops 
once more restored peace to Indi 
but Marquis Wellesiey knew 
well how much service might 
rendered to the success of Europes 
warfare, by a judicious applicatee 
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ofthe means which interoal tran- 


now at his disposal, 
mag ed the colonia 
and resources of France, aug- 
ae the positive strength and 
mens of England, independentl 
of that influence which nationa 
character has, in all political trans- 
scliens, and which, in modern times, 
is chiefly elevated by military a» 
chievements. Ove of the first ob- 
jects that suggested itself to the mind 
af Marquis Wellesley was an expe- 
dition against Batavia, and though 
circumstances prevented the accom- 
plishment of his views, there can be 
podowbt that this bold policy laid 
the foundation for the subsequent 
ae Batavia, Bourbon, and 
the Mauritius, and thus secured to 
+g the exclusive property of the 
“ The expedition was to be com- 
manded by General Baird, under 
whom Col. Wellesley was appointed 
foact. Accordingly, in December 
i800, he was recalled from his 
command in the Mysore, and quit- 
ted his government of Seringapa- 
tam, followed by the good wishes 
ad prayers of the native inhabi- 
tants, and the sincerest testimonies 
of friendship and respect from the 
oops under his command. He was 
wcceeded by Colonel Stevenson, 
who had so ably co-operated with 
in the war with Dhoondiah, as 
governor of Seringapatam. 
“ The conquest of Batavia, which 
Marquis Wellesley so judiciously 
to effect, was partly pre- 
vented by some misconception of 
Rainier, who then com- 
re in the Indian seas, as to 
extent of the governor-general’s 
— The cansequence was, that 
plan was discontinued, and the 
disposeable force under Gen. Balrd, 


to 5000 men, Was Of 
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dered to proceed to Egypt, to cor 

operate with the English army come 

manded there by Sir Ralph Aber. 

crombic, In this expedition it seengs 

to have been the intention of governe 

ment that Colonel Wellesley should 

have participated, for he was age 

tually gazetted, on the 25th July 
1801, a8 Brigadier-general in that 
country. That he did not 

thither is certain; yet that a confie 

dent expectation of his arrival was 

entertained is evident, from the fact 
that Lord Elgin in a letter which 

he wrote to this country dated the 
sth ef June 1801, stated that ‘ Lord 

Keith had received a dispatch from 

Admiral Blanket, (of the 6th of 
May) announcing the arrival of Ge 
neral Baird and Colonel Wellesley 
with the Indian army.”’ 

‘« Instead however, of marching 
to share in the glories of his coun- 
trgymen on the plains of Syria, he 
returned, in obedience to an order 
from the governor-general, ta re- 
sume his command in Seringapa- 
tam. But a new scene was now te 
open before him, in which he was 
destined to act a conspicuous part. 

‘The Mahratta states, stimulated 
either by French intrigue, or by a 
natural jealousy of the English as- 
cendancy, so much augmented by 
the destruction of Tippoo and the 
annexation of the Mysore, comr 
menced hostilities against the go- 
vernment of India. The causes tleat 
led to this aggression require to be 
briefly noticed. 

“ The triple alliance formed by 
Lord Cornwallis in 1790, between 
the British government, the Peish- 
wab, and the Nizam of the Deccan, 
had long been an object of the ut- 
most jealousy and a source of the 
greatest uneasiness, to Tippoo. A 
main purpose of that alliance was to 


reserve a balanoe against the power 
ty) 
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of the Sultaun, and, through the 
supposed influence of the Peishwah 
over the other Mabratta chieftains, 
(as their ack owledged superior) to 
form a barrier against the designs of 
Zeman Shah in northern Hindustan, 
In 1795 the bond of reciprocal alli- 
ance between those three powers 
was dissolved by the Mahrat- 
tas, who, regardless of the exist- 
ing treaty, and without any just 
cause of quarrel, suddenly com- 
maenced a war of aggression against 
the Nizam, according to the accus- 
tomed policy of Asiatic states. In 
this war, however, the British go- 
vernment took no part, and both 

wers therefore remained in osten- 
sible alliance with us. 

«* The state -both of the Nizam’s 
government and of the Mahratta 
empire was extremely favourable to 
the machinations of Tippoo. The 
councils of the Nizam were con- 
trolled by a party of French officers 
whom he had retained in his service, 
to whom he had given the command 
of 14,000 of his best troops, who 


chad openly displayed the standard 


of. France in the vicinity of his 
capital, and who maintained a secret 
correspondence with Tippoo ; while, 
ov the other hend, the existence of 
this prince’s government was ine- 
naced by the known intentions and 
occasional aggressions of Scindiab, a 
powerful Mahratta chieftain; who, 
by the decisive sway which he had 
gained in the councils of the Peish- 
wah, could at any time inake that 
prince the instrament of his ambi- 
tious views on the dominions of 
the Nizam, withont appearing him- 
self to be any further-covcerned in 
those views, than what belonged to 
his political situation as feudatory 
of the Mahratta empire, bound to 
obey the commands of bis supe- 
rior. 


** The Mahratta emp 
some years been dootnet tiie 
ternal dissentions, partly arigi 
from the peculiar nature of its ano. 
malous constitution, but prineis 
pally from the Conflicting interests 
of its feudatory chieftains The 
great object of contention 
those chieftains, and the main spp 
of their policy, was the attainment 
of a paramount and exclusive influ. 
ence in the councils of the Peish 
wah ; and at this period that in. 
fluence had been completely ac» 
quired by Scindiah, the most formis 
dable potentate in northern Hin 
dustan. That prince maintained 
this pre-eminence by his extensive 
and populous dominions, by a 
powerful military establishment, 
formed and disciplined on the Baro. 
pean system, and commanded by 
French officers, and by the circum- 
stance of his holding in 
the person of the Mogul emperor, 
Shah Allum, together with the 
cities of Delhi and Agra, the aa 
cient seats of the Mogul sovereignty 
and greatness. Hence, as a feuds 
tory of the Mahratta empire, the 
measures of his policy were recom 
mended by the supreme authority 
of the Peishwah, while, as a prince 
of Hindustan, they were ratified by 
the express sanction of the Mogel 
emperor, whose name stil! received, 
from the prejudices of his Mobam- 
medan subjects, something of that 
homage which they had formery 

id to his powers. 
ee The cael of —_ 
in Tippoo'’s scheme, was We 
euiiby ebisiends because it fatrered 
his hope that Holkar, his pri 
rival inthe Mabratta empire, @ip™ 
from his warlike and predatory dit 
position, be led to engage @ 4 * 
nefal contest against the 


dominions, and thus separate ol 
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self from the politics of the Peish- 
wah’s court. , s 
« The dissolution of the triple 
alliance formed by Lord Cornwal- 
lis, by the unprovoked and sudden 
iruption of the Mahrattas into the 
Nizam’s dominions, under the au- 
thority of the Peishwah, proved, 
that the peace of India, and the 
relative situation of its different 
sates, could not be preserved on the 
principles of that treaty ; that the 
power of the Nizam could no longer 
exist without permanent toreign 
ion; and that it would ine- 
vitably be subverted by the Mah- 
raitas, unless the British govern- 
ment interfered, in the most effec- 
tual manner, to prevent it. As, 
therefore, the peace of In:'ia, and 
the consequent safety of some of 
the British provinces, in a certain 
degree, depended on the Mabhrattas 
being prevented from annexing the 
Nizam’s dominions to their own 
overgrown empire ; and as it was 
evident, from the great disparity in 
the relative strength of these pow- 
es combined with the known views 
and dispositions of the Mahrattas, 
a well as with their subsequent 
conduct, that nothing could have 
ed them from the execution 
of their project, but a British mili- 
tary force, permanently stationed in 
Nizam's country, the policy of 
# treaty of defensive subsidiary alli- 
ance and protection with that prince, 
‘ppears to have been strictly adapt- 
ed to the nature of Lord Welles- 
§ government, and to the cir- 
Cometances in which it was placed. 
It has already been observed 
authority of the Peishwah 
Was completely under the rival in- 
fluence of Scindiah and Holkar, 


® aimed at the prosecution of 


town ambitious: views under 
Sstensible sanction of the con- 
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stituted head of the Mahratta em- 
pire. The influence of Scindiah, 
however, predominated, and Holkar 
had recourse to arms, defeated the 
united forces of Scindiah and the 
Peishwab, took possession. of the 
capital of the latter, and finally 
elevated a creature of his own to 
the high office and dignities of 
Peishwah. The deposed Peishwah, 
meanwhile, fled to the British ter- 
ritories for protection, being con- 
veyed in an English ship from one 
of his own ports to the strong for- 
tress of Severn Wroog, on the coast 
of Malabar. 

* French intrigue and French in- 
terference were exerted to a great 
extent in al] these transactions. 
The favorite object of establishing 
a dominion within the Indian pen- 
insula was cherished by France, 
and the disturbed state of the Mah- 
rattas seemed to afford a desirable 
opportunity for accomplishing that 
object. A considerable force, there- 
fore, under the command of Mon- 
sieur Perron, a native Frenchman, 
but trained up, from his youth, in 
Asiatic courts, was introduced into 
the Mahfattas, and placed at the 
disposal of Scindiah. ‘he policy of 
introducing French officers into the 
armies of the native states, with a 
view to influence their councils, 
and to instigate them against the 
English, was originally begun by 
the ancient government of France, 
and was encouraged by those states 
for the purpose of improving their 
military discipline, skill, and effi- 
ciency. The French establishmentin 
the service of Scindiah, was origi- 
nally formed, in 1784, by De 
Boigne, to whose military enterprise 
and skill that prince was indebted 
for a considerable part of his domi- 
nions. As the reward of his emi- 
nent services, Scindiah granted him 
x 






















2 Jacdid, which is an ssi t 
of the revetiues of certain districts 
in ‘the provinces he had conquered, 
for the support of his army ; toge- 
ther with a Jagheer, which is an 
assignment of the revenoes of a 
district, during life, for his personal 
ate. In addition tothe great power 
derived from these grants, he had 
the sole command of the conquered 
provinces of Defhi, Agra, and part 
of the Duab, so that he not only 
held in charge the capital of the 
Mogul empire, but the person of the 
Unfortunate Emperor. His army 
was called the ‘* Imperial army,” 
ahd himself a servant and subject of 
the Emperor.—When be went to 
Earope, in the beginning of 1798, 
the whole of his power and autho- 
rity was transferred to Monsieur 
Perron, who was no less indefatiga- 
ble than his predecessor, in oppos- 
ing, as far as he could, the British 
ascendancy in India. 

It is remarkable that at the 
time when the victorious successes 
of Holkar enabled him to expel the 
Peishwah from his capital, not only 
he, but Scindiah also, as well as the 
Peishwah himself, were actually 
soliciting the interference of the 
Briti-h government. Tlie case was 
a critical one for the Governor- 
general to determine, whether to 
stiengthen the bonds of alliance 
between the British government and 
the Peishwah, and thus plunge into 
hostilities with the feudatory chicf- 
tains, or by endeavouring to con- 
ciliate them, create new alliances, 
whose permanency could be relied 
o. The litter course, perhaps, 
might, under some circumstances, 
have been the wisest: but, on the 
othe hand, it was so obviously our 
policy to prevent the authority of 
the Peishwah from bein usurped 
by cither of the rival chiefs, and 
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this triple appeal from the Contend, 
ing parties affording so favorable 
@ pportunity for Fenewing og 
basis calculated to render it Peat 
lasting, that it would have a 
wise to risk such positive benefig 
for the contingent success of any 


negociations with Scindiah 
Holkar. o nd 
** It was determined, 


to resort to warlike measures 
restrain the power of the bowtie 
chiefs, to re-establish the Peish 
wah, and to restore order and tram 
quillity throughout the north of 
India. Pacifie overtures had beep 
previously made, but in vain; and 
when the olive branch is contume 
ciously rejected, honor, and safety, 
and even peace itself, are to te 
found only in thesword. Ap army 
was forthwith assembled at Hur. 
hur, on the north-west frontier of 
the Mysore, under the command of 
lieutenant-general Stewart, amount. 
ing to 3581 European and native 
cavalry, 390 artillery, 2845 Euro 
pean infantry, including the s36 
and 1212 native infantry, 

with forty field pieces, besides 
smaller guns, and a battering train. 
On the 27th February, 1803, g& 
neral Stewart was ordered to adopt 
the necessary measures for tte 
march of the British troops io the 
Mahratta territory, and to detec 
such a force as he thonght mit- 
cient for that purpose, 

“The high opinion which thy 
Governor-general had very justly 
formed of his brother's talents aow 
displayed itself, for we are told, 
the memoir drawn op by the Mu- 
quis himvelf, that the coinmand of 
this advanced detachment neces 
rily required the united exertnof 
considerable military talest, “ 
great polRical experrence and 
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dillon.” ‘No one, however, ap- 
peated é fit to assume it as major- 
Wellesley, not only in the 
of the governor-general, 
putin that also of Lord Clive, (then 
governor of the Madras Presidency, 
snd Within whose government the 
amy Was formed) who expressed 
bis conviction that the extensive 
Weal knowledge of General Welles- 
fey, and his personal influence 
the Mabratta chieftains, ob- 
tined by his Conduct in the com- 
mind of the Mysore, and his victo- 
res over Dhoondia, as well as his 
witifary skill, peculiarly qualified 
tim to ‘carry on the future import- 
wht Operations in a manner best cal- 
tilsted to-ensure the ends of go- 
Yerhment. . 
“Tostractions to this effect were 
‘@heeqtiently given by Lord Clive 
te Liettenant-general Stiart, anda 
‘tathment from the main ‘army, 
Wiowhting to 9707 infantry, with 
tout 2500 of the rajah of Mysore's 
G@milry, was placed under the com- 
tand of General Wellesley, for the 
Patpose Of advancing fnto the Mal- 
Rta territory. This force consisted 
of one European, and three native, 
Megithents of cavalry, with two re- 
oa. Earopean, and six batta- 
of native. infantry. 
“On the 34 of March, General 
ty advanced from Hurryhur, 
tid arrived at Tumbudra river on 
the 12th, which he then crossed. In 
the whole line of his march throagh 
ratta territory, the British 
Were received as friends, and 
per of the chieftains joired him 
‘heir forces, and accompanied 
t0 Poonah. Among the prin- 
= causes of this success which at- 
. Wellesley 'mitist be re- 
his own ‘activity, skill, "and 
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pated difficulties that were inevita. 
ble, and removed those that were 
susceptible of change.—All excess, 
on the part of the troops, was ti- 
gidly prohibited, and if committed, 
excmplharily punished, a proceeding 
which necessarily generated confi- 
dence in the minds of the natives, 

** Poonah, the capital of the wes- 
tern Mahrattas, was threatened with 
immediate devastation by Amrut 
Rao, (an officer of Holkar’s attny) 
upon the approach of the British 
army to its relief, Holkar himself 
was at Chandore, about 130 miles 
to the north-east of Poonah, and 
Rao was left in the latter city with 
about 1500 men. To save this place 
from the ruin that impended over 
it, ‘became an important, but, at 
the same time, a difficult object, 
because there was reason to appre- 
hend that any means taken for its 
safety would, in fact, hasten its de- 
struction. One only course present- 
ed itself, which was to advance with 
the British army to within the dis- 
tance of a forced march, and then, 
by the suddén appearance of the 
British cavalry @nd the Mabratea 
troops before thecity, to take Am- 
rat Rao'by surprise. This scheme 
was accordingly executed by Gene- 
ral Wellesley with admirable rapi- 
dity and effect, and produced pre- 
cisely the resolt that was, /perhaps, 
rather ‘hoped for than expected. 
Amrat Rao, ‘alarmed and diseon- 
certed ‘by the unexpected appear- 
ance of so large a force, abandoned 
the place before te hud time to,per- 

rate his meditated vengeance eo 
it, whilst General Wellesley and his 
gallant few (for only a small portion 
of the whole army had been brought 
up) ‘were welconted as deliverers by 
tlie inhabitants, who still remained, 

** The capital of the age 
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thas rescued from usurpation, by 
the masterly operations of General 
Wellesley, the Peishwah himself re- 
turned to it on the 13th of May, un- 
der an escort from Bombay, com- 
manded by Colonel Murray. He 
resumed his seat upon the musnud 
with the usual ceremonies. 

** Scindiah was now in arms with 
the ostensible view of opposing Hol- 
kar; but his sincerity was justly 
doubted by the governor-general, 
who suspected that a confederacy 
actually existed between those chiefs 
and the rajah of Berar. It became 
necessary, therefore, in the opinion 
of the marquis, to unite the control 
of all political affairs in the Deccan, 
connected with the negotiations then 
going on, and with the movements 
of the army, under a distinct local 
authority, subject indeed to the go- 
vernor-general in council], but pos- 
sessing full power to conclude, upon 
the spot, whatever arrangements 
might become necessary, either for 
the final settlement of peace, or for 
the active prosecution of the war. 
It was obvious also, that these pow- 
ers ought to be held by the com- 
manding officers of the troops: and, 
therefore, according to the state- 
ment of the marquis himself, he 
determined to vest them in Major- 
general Wellesley, whose already 
established influence among the 
Mabratta chiefs, and intimate know- 
ledge of his sentiments, concerning 
the British interests inthe Mabratta 
empire, eminently qualified him for 
discharging the arduous trust in a 
way most beneficial to the. public 
welfare. 

** Strengthened with these united 
powers, and authorised either to win 

the desired object by force or nego- 
tiation, as circumstances might sug- 
gest, General Wellesley addressed a 


letter on the 18th Jalyto ¢ 

tish resident, directing baw 
both to Scindiah and the Berar Ra. 
jab, the anxious desire of ihe Ep. 
glish government for peace, at the 
same time observing that the 
proof which could be accepted, of 
their amicable professions, would be 
the immediate disbanding of theig 
armies, and their return from the 
Nizam's frontier to their own capi- 
tal. If these terms were not com. 
plied with, Scindiah was to be ip- 
formed that our resident had order 
to quit his camp immediately. 

** After various evasive attempt 
to elude the conditions of this pro 
posal, the two chieftains sent an 
answer on the 31st July, which wa 
couched in terms either of consum- 
mate insolence or unparallelled } 
norance. They professed their whe 
lingness to retire from their position, 
provided General Wellesley would 
also return with his army to its usual 
stations; adding, that on the same 
day the British troops reached Bom- 
bay, Madras, and Seringapatam, 
(the relative distances of which 
places differed from 1049 to 33! 
miles) the Mahratta c 
would encamp their united forces 
at Boorhampoore, a city 
to Scindiah, and not more than 
miles distance from the Nisam's 
frontier. This foolish or insides 
proposal was of course © 
jected, as were several 0 
sprung from obvious artifice. 

ee When it was thus found that 
negotiation would accomplish 8 
thing, the next step was and 
hostility. The army ail 
neral Wellesley, under the od 
ate command. of the Sci » 
the’ Rajah of Berar, me 
about 38,000 cavalry, 10500 
lar infantry, 500 mat 509 
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mep, and 100 pieces of 
ne In addition to these 
faeces, Scindiah had an advanced 
patty of a few thousand horse, dis- 
through the surrounding 
‘il. The artillery was served by 
officers. 
ee imniediate advance of our 
was prevented by @ very 
rin which lasted three days ; 
wotwhen that ceased, which it did 
m the pth of August, they pro- 
ceded on the following day, when 
General Wellesley dispatched a 
mesenger to the Kellahdar of 
Amednagur, (a place about thirty 
niles distant from Poonah) requir- 
ig him to surrender his fort. 
When be himself arrived in the 
vonityof the Pettah, (or town 
protected by the fortress) he offered 
pplection to the inhabitants; but 
ts was peremptorily refused, be- 
awe implicit reliance was placed 
wenits mean; of defence. No alter- 
ouive then remained but to storm the 
hitah, which was.accordingly done, 
® three separate, but simultaneous 
tucks, under the respective com- 
tands of lieut.-col. Harness, lieut.- 
tolenel Wallace, and captain Vesey. 
Mach gallantry was displayed both 
ere 303 men. The wall 
“toonding the Peitah was lofty 
wd defended by towers; but it 
tad 90 ramparts, so that when the 
Tops had ascended by their scaling 
adders, no footing presented itself 
#8 which they could easily follow 
® their perenteges, Notwith- 
this great impediment 
= they soon se them- 
Masiers of the place, though 


egurrison, which consisted partly 
fought with desperate: 


a 
ie Wh 


ith bis wonted activity 


General. W 


ys ellesley immediately be- 
buen Hoitre the ground in 
he the fort, after having 
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so far established his troops by the 
successful assault on the Pettah.. 
An advantageous position was soon 
discovered and taken possession of 
on the oth by a detachment under 
colonel Wallace. In the course of 
the night a battery of four guns. 
was erected to take off the defences 
on the side where it was intended 
to make the principal attack. As. 
soon as it was dawn, on the fol- 
lowing morning, this battery was 
opened, and continued to pour in 
such an effective fire that the Kel- 
lahdar proposed a temporary sus-. 
pension of its operations, to afford 
time for capitulating. General Wel-. 
lesley, who well knew the fraudu- 
lent expedients by which Asiatic 
morality accomplishes a desired end, 
replied that the firing should, not 
cease until he had either taken the 
fort by arms, or that it was surren-, . 
dered to him: . meanwhile, how-.,. 
ever, he was willing to receive any, 
proposals that might safely termi, 
nate the attack. ‘Ibere was no al-, 
ternative left therefore but to fight 
or yield, and. the former being 
hopeless, the latter became inevi-, 
table. Accordingly, on the morn- 
ing of the 11th, two Vakeels or 
commissioners, came to the General 
and proposed a sursender upon 
condition of being allowed to de- 
part with the garrison, and to Have 
private property secured. These 
terms were willingly acceded to, 
but notwithstanding this virtual 
arrangement, the firing was .con- 


-tinued till the very moment that 


hostages. arrived in the British 
camp, as a-security for the fair and 
foll performance of the stipulations, 
Where there. was no ground te 
suspect deceit, this proceeding would 
have_ been vindictive ;, but where 


. artifice was known to wingle with 


every transaction, it was the only 


B policy 
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policy that could secure ultimate 
success. Accordingly, on the 12th 
August 1803, the KeMNahdar march- 
ed out of the fort, with a garrison of 
1400 men, and the British troops 
took immediate possession of it. The 

] proceeded to take charge of 
all the districts dependent upon it, 
yielding an estimated annual reve- 
nue of 650,oco rupees, ‘These dis- 
triets were placed under the provi- 
sional superintendange of a British 
officer. The eminent services per- 
formed by General Wellesley, and 
the officers and soldiers under him 
in this successful operation, were 
warmly acknowledged in the gene- 
ral orders issued by the Bengal go- 
vernment, as soon as intelligence of 
it had reached there. 

** Promptitude avd activity dis- 
tinguished General Wellesley's pro- 
ceedings throughout the whale of 
this campaign. No sooner had he 
stationed a carrison in Amednagur 
sufficient for its protection, than he 
proceeded to cross the river Goda- 
veri, which be did with his whole 
army on the 24th August, and hav- 
ing arrived at Arungabad on the 
29th, he understood that Scindiah 
and the Rajoh of Berar, had, on the 
24th, entered the territories of the 
Nizam, by the Adjuntee Ghaut, 
with a large body of borse. They 
had actually passed between Col. 
Stevenson's corps, which had moved 
to the eastward, towards the Badow- 
ley Ghaut, and Arungabad, and had 
proceeded as far as Jalnapoor, a 
small fort, the capital of a district 
of the same name, about forty miles 
east of that city; but no sooner did 
they hear of the arrival of the Bri- 
tish troops, than they moved to the 
south-east, with the reported inten- 
tion of crossing the Godaveri, and 
marching epon Hydrabad, the me- 
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tropolis of the nizam's tesritory 
consequence of this, General olny 
lesley immediately marched to the 
left bank of the Godaveri, and cop. 
tinued by that route, to the eas. 
— a line of march that effec. 
tually interposed his arm between 
Hydrabad and that of the enemy. 
Thus disappointed by the celerity 
and skill of the general's more. 
ments, they retraced their 

and proceeded to the northward of 
Jalnapour, Colonel Stevenson, ip 
the meanwhile, returned from the 
eastward. and on the ad of 

ber attacked and carried the fort of 
Jalnapour. 

‘«¢ These rapid movements of Ge. 
neral Wellesley's little army, com- 
pletely preserved the territories of 
the Nizam from any depredatory in- 
cursion, and the confederated chiel- 
tains, finding their usual mode of 
desultory warfare not attended with 
its customary success, resolved to 
carry on operations in a different 
manner. ‘hey accordingly crossed 
over to the northward, towardsthe 
Adjuntee Pass, where they were te 
inforced by a detachment of regu 
lar infantry, commanded by Mess. 
Pohlman:and Dupont, consisting of 
sixteen battalions, with a numero 
and well equipped train of artillery. 
The whole of this force was 
ed in the vicinity of Bok 
Jafficrabad. ; 

« Tt does not strictly fall within 
the province of this work - 
the co-operating movements 
neral Lake's army in the 
parts of India, ort 
Bombay force which 
against Baroach, and | 
therefore pass over the 
ration of many signa 
nourable to the 
concentrate the 
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the actions of him whose ca- 
reet it is the exclasive object of my 
labours to trate with fidelity. 
“(pn the 21st September the two 
of General Wellesley and 
Stevenson effected a junc- 
fon near Budnapour, when it was 
determined to move forward in se- 
bodies, and attack the enemy 
on the morning of the 24th. The 
wdolous anxiety with which they 
hed hitherto avoided every endea- 
your oa our part to bring them to 
action, and the evident impolicy of 
protracting this harassing warfare to 
aty longer period, left no other 
choke to General Wellesley, who 
was eager to close the campaign, 
than to” adopt the course Le finally 
determined upon. 
“Having arrived at Naulnia on 
the 23d, and there receiving a re 
that Scindiah and the Rajah of 
thad moved off in the morning 
with their cavalry, and that the in- 
fintty were about to follow, but 
were still in camp at the distance of 
about six miles from the ground on 
which he had intended to encamp, 
be resolved at once to march to the 
itiack ; a determination, to use the 
words ofthe Marquis of Wellesley, 
dictated both by prudence and 
courage.” Delay would have per- 
mitted the enemy to retreat during 
the night, and thus have extended, 
toastill further period, the oppor- 
tunity of deciding the conflict ; or, 
ea the other hand, it might have 
exposed the general to difficulties 
and loss, by enabling Scindiah to 
Micertain the precise position of his 
» Stores, &c. which are ne- 
Y xcessive in an Indian 


posted between and a- 


« re 
‘ the British army moved 
. course of two fivers, the 


fen the confederates, they 
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Kaitna and the Juah, towards their 
janction, , Their line extended east 
and west along the north side of the 
Kaitna river, the banks of which are 
high and rocky, and impassable for 
guns, except at places close to the 
villages. The enemy's right con- 
sisting entirely of cavalry, was post- 
ed in the vicinity of Bockerdun, and 
extended to their line of infantry, 
which was encamped, in a manner 
somewhat resembling a European 
entrenched camp, near the fortified 
village of Assye. There was a fear- 
ful difference jn the numbers of the 
respective armies. The forces of the 
confederates amounted, altogether, 
to about 40,000 men, while those 
of General Wellesley did not ex- 
ceed 5000, and of which not more 
than 2000 were Europeans: The 
skill of his arrangements, and the 
valour of his men, were all that he 
had to counterbalance this inequali- 
ty. These however proved suffi- 
eient. Colonel Stevenson with the 
troops of the Nizam had not ar- 
rived, though he was hourly ex- 
pected. 

** A river flowed nearly in front 
of the enemy’s position, The ge- 
neral forded it, and drew up his in- 
fantry in two lines, with the British 
cavalry behind them, as_a third line 
in reserve. His intention was to at- 
tack the right of the Mahrattas, ie 
being his great object to avoid their 
artillery, which was on the left, and 
to turn their right, knowing that if 
he defeated the infantry, the gune 
must follow asa matter of course. 
His orders were however either mis- 
conceived or disobeyed. The officer 
commanding the picquets, which 
were on the right of the first line, 
moved upon the enemy's-left: This 
immediately made a gap in the first 
line. The 74th, which was on the 
right of the-second line, naturally 

Ba followed 
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followed the picquets, and General 
Wellesley was therefore obliged to 
bring the whole of his force into 
one line. ‘The consequence was as 
he had anticipated, The right of his 
line was exposed to the fre of up- 
wards of one hundred pieces of ar- 
tillery, and was nearly destroyed. 
Nothing however could surpass the 
romptitude and skill with which 
tis operations were conducted, when 
he found himself compelled to al- 
ter, instantaneously, the whole plan 
of attack, in consequence of that 
officer's disobedience or error. 

** A circumstance now occurred 
which, when the numerical inferi- 
ority of the English army is consi- 
dered, might justly have excited 
alarm and dismay in any command- 
er who did not possess the firmest 
reliance upon the resources of his 
own genius. It was discovered that 
the artillery, of which there was but 
little, could not be brought into use, 
while the numerous cannon of the 
enemy, scrved by French officers 
and engineers, were placed so as to 
do the greatest execution. General 
Wellesley, with that intuitive per- 
ception of the precise course to be 
adopted in any exigency, immedi- 
ately gave orders to abandon his 
guns, and come to close combat. 
He took his own station of peril and 
command, at the head of the whole 
line, and having placed Colonel 
Maxwell, with the cavalry, so as to 
cover his right (being secure on his 
left from the nature of the ground, 
and relative position of the enemy) 
be advanced to batile. 

* The Mabrattas were astonished 
and dismayed at the firm, unbroken, 
and dauntiess band that opposed it- 
sclf to their hosts: bat, after a few 
nuoutes, they rallied from their con- 
sermation, and their tremendous 
caanen opeacd a murderous fire 


upon the assajlants. English cop. 
rage, however, led on i hr 
neral as Wellesley, was not to be 
intimidated. Our soldiers had re. 
course to the bayonet, a powerful 
and resistless weapon in their hands; 
the Mahratta troops for awhile sys. 
tained the shock : presently the firs 
line gave way, but they rallied g. 
gain, as if struck by a sense of 
shame that such an inferior force 
should subdue them: it was a mo 
mentary vigor; they again gave 
way, and fell back upon their se. 
cond line which was posted on the 
river Juah. 

‘* Meanwhile, the Mabratta hore, 
who hung upon the adjacent bills 
in numerous cohorts, madea furious 
attack on the 74th, being a part of 
that force which General Wellesley 
had posted on his right to secure his 
rear and flanks. The brave 74th 
received the onset with an andauat- 
ed front: our cavalry, led on by 
Colunel Maxwell, rushed to their 
assistance, followed the Mabratts 
horse up the hills, and achieveds 
conquest with immense slaughter. 

“©The second line of the enemy 
yet remained entire, and an attack 
was now directed against it, This 
line had been thrown into some 
confusion by the incorporation of 
the first with it, which fled before 
the fierce assault of our bayonets 
The cavalry under Colonel Mat- 
well, and the infantry, headed dy 
General Wellesley, made a furiovs 
charge upon ther all at once: U8 
able to withstand it, they fled @ 
directions : and the British, deem 
ing victory complete, fi be 
fugitives with all the ardour fe 
quest. But this impetuosity 
nearly proved fatal; and the disere- 
tion of Genéral Wellesley, wey td 
the intrepid bravery of Colonel } “rd 
well, alone prevented it from big 
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bing our army of all the fruits of its 
glorjous labours. 

# A considerable number of the 
Mahrattas, who had thrown them- 
wives ou the ground, as if slain, 
were passed unnoticed by the Bri- 
tish troops in the pursuit of the fly- 
ing enemy ; but suddenly they a- 
mse; seized the cannon, which had 
been left in the rear by our army, 
aad began to open upon them a 
ferce and destructive cannonade. 
The Bruish, scattered by pursuit, 
could not effectually act against them 
inamass. The Mahratta infantry, 
sting this, and encouraged by our 
confusion, began to re-form them- 
elves, and faced about upon their 

Ts. 

“The British were thus placed 
between two fires, and were besides, 
divided into small bodies from the 
parsait which they had commenced. 
The whole battle was now to be 
fooght over again; and General Wel- 
ksley, seeing at once the imminent 
danger in which his army was 
placed, put himself at the head of 
the 78th, and a battalion of sepoys, 
ind charging the Mahrattas who had 
kized the guns, after a bloody and 
perilous contest, in which a horse 
was shot under him, and his per- 
wnal danger was very great, he 
Toutéd-and put them to flight. At 
the same time, Colonel Maxwell 
charging the enemy's infantry at the 
“ad of the igth dragoons, com- 
peted the victory with the loss of 

own life, adding one name more 
to the list of those heroes whose 
memories are embalmed in the 
Sateful tears of an admiring nation, 

laughter was great. ‘The Mah- 
oon fought with the fury 
rman Sei the deep sense of 
tenptic ielding ‘o an inferior 
+ whi the British, partly sti- 
their conscious inferi- 


+s 
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ority, and partly. incensed by the 
snare that had nearly proved so fa- 
tal, displayed even more than their 
wonted valour and fortitude, 

‘‘ During the whole of this se- 
vere and brilliant action, the con- 
duct of Gener] Wellesley united a 
degree of ability, prudence, and 
dauntless spirit, se}dom equalled, and 
never surpassed. It would be im- 
possible, indeed, to bestow an 
commendation superior to the skill, 
magnanimity, promptitude, and 
judgment, which he displayed on 
this memorable occasion: nor can 
any instance be adduced from the 
annals of our military glory, of more 
exemplary order, firmness, disci- 
pline, and alacrity, than were ma- 
nifested by the British troops in eve- 
ry stage of this arduous contest, The 
whole line, led by the general in 
person, advanced to the charge with 
the greatest bravery and steadiness, 
without its guns, against a most se- 
vere and destructive'fire of roundand 
grape, until within avery short dis- 
tance of the enemy’s line, when the 
gallant few obliged them, at the 
poiut of the bayonet, notwithstand- 
ing their superior numbers, to aban- 
don their artillery, and finally to re- 
linquish the field of battle after a 
sanguinary conflict of upwards of 
three hours. 

‘« [ have described, thus minutely, 
this first battle fought by the Duke 
of Wellington, because it exhibited 
all thowe peculiar features, which, 
‘expanded upon a wider theatre, and 
dignified by a mightier stake, have 
raised him to the rank of the great- 
est of living captains. The reader, 
who recals his victories in the Pe- 
ninsula, and in France, will be 
forcibly convinced of this when he 
reflects that the battle of Assye was 
distinguished by three prominent 
circumstances, all of them comps- 
nent 
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nent parts of his subsequent achieve- 
ments. 

“<1, The promptitude with which 
he changed his proposed mode of 
attack, even though in actual march 
to execute it, when the disobedience 
of his orders by the officer compel- 
led him to do so. 

** 2, General Wellesley, finding 
that the Nizam's force, which would 
have rendered him nearly equal to 
the Mahrattas, were marching close- 
ly behind him, and would conse- 

uently delay him if he waited for 
their junction, resolved to do with- 
out them; to content himself with 
his own very inferior force ; and to 
trust to skill, courage, and fortune, 
to supply the deficiency. 

**3. The ready abandonment of his 
cannon, and a resolution to do with- 
out it, when he found that the dif- 
ficulty of advancing it checked the 
more valuable rapidity of his move- 
ments. 

‘* The consequences of this me- 
morable victory were great and im- 
portant. ‘The complete defeat of the 
confederate armies was accom- 
plished ; an irreparable blow to the 
strength and efficiency of their mi- 
litary resources (especially of their 
artillery) in the Deccan, was struck : 
a hostile and predatory force was 
expelled from the territory of our 
ally, the Nizam; and a seasonable 
and effectual check was interposed 
to the ambition, pride, and rapacity 
of the enemy. Asa mark of pub- 
lic distinction to the brave troops 
who won this well fought victory, 
the governor-general ordered that 
honorary colours, with suitable de- 
vices, shou!d be presented to the va- 
rious corps employed on the occa- 
sion, and he directed also, that the 
names of the officers and men who 
fell in the battle, should be comme- 
morated, with the circumstances of 


the action, upon the public mong- 
ment to be erected at Calcutta, ig 
perpetual remembrance of that glo- 
rious day. 

*« After this decisive overthrow, 
the confederate chieftains began to 
think of peace, and wished that an 
accredited British agent should be 
sent to their camp: but, as thispro. 
posal was made with some circum 
stances of ambiguity, General Wed. 
lesley declined acceding to it, and 
procecded to pursue his inilitary 
Operations against the enemy, who 
shewed a diposition to try the issue 
of further hostilities. These 
tions, combined with those which 
were carrying on in other partsof 
Hindoostan, under General Lake, 
whose army was on the north-west 
frontier of Oude, soon completed 
what the battle of Assye had be- 
gun. 

‘* Scindiah, and the Berar Rajab, 
moved their army along the bank 
of the Taptee river to the westward, 
as if they meditated an attack on 
Poonali, and General Wellesley, 
therefore, determined to remain to 
the southward, in order to watch 
their motions. In execution of this 
system, he continued to harass their 
march for several weeks, constantly 
frustrating their plans by the admi- 
rable rapidity and sagacity of bis 
own, but still unable to bring them 
to action. The day of Assye wa 
yet too fresh in their memories, 
as often as they heard of the neat 
approach of the British ae 
often did they retreat 
A truce was ~— sought by Scin- 
diab, and granted by 
lesley, tg 23d of angers 
but finding that the terms << 
armistice were fie by the | 
mer, whenever i ‘0 


ed expedient, it was, ‘mae 













prosecute hostilities with 
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vigor Accordingly, on the 28th of 


’ the British troops came 
up with a considerable body of 


Scindiah’s regular cavalry, accom- 
by the greater part of the 


es infantry. The day was ex- 
wemely hot, and the general felt 
inclined to postpone the further pur- 
wit till the evening, but he had 
sareely halted, when the disposi- 
tions manifested by the enemy, com- 
him to alter his resolution. 
bodies of their cavalry were 
noticed in advance, and the picquets 
being immediately advanced, the 
whole army of the confederates was 
distinctly perceived, formed in a 
long line of horse, foot, and artil- 
e pacsenting a front of five 
ss, on the plains of Argaum. 
“There was no time for delibe- 
nition, A moment so employed, 
would have been injudiciously em- 
ployed.—The enemy seemed re- 
solved for action, and prompt mea- 
sures were all that the crisis ad- 
muted. To General Wellesley, such 
tapidity of conception and of action 
were natural. He instantly advanced 
with the whole army in one column, 
ina direction nearly parallel to the 
eemys line. The *British cavalry 
Were in the van.—As the two ar- 
rs approached each other, a fu- 
onset was made by a large bo- 
dy of Persian troops.—The conflict 
was long, sanguinary, and, for a 
time, doubtful : but victory declared 
the British, and the Persians 
Were every one destroyed. While 
engagement took place at one 
extensive line presented 
. *vemy, a charge of Scin- 
“ Scavalry was made at another, 
Tepulsed with dauntless intre- 
ree te ort battalion of the 
‘ Which the whole line 
tite way, and fled with the utmost 
fy y leaving 38 pieces of 
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cannon, and all their ammunition 
in the hands of the conquerors. In 
the trepidation and confusion of 
flight, their numbers only added to 
their embarrassment, and the trem- 
bling fugitives became an easy prey 
to the disciplined valour of our 
troops. 

«« The next operation of General 
Wellesley, was to invest the fortress 
of Gawilghar, a strong hold, con- 
taining such natural and artificial 
defences, as were deemed almost 
impregnable. By his skilful arrange- 
ments, however, it was soon forced | 
to yield, after sustaining a vigorous. 
assault, in which many were killed ° 
on both sides. 

“In contemplating the splendid 
and rapid victories obtained by Ge- 
neral Wellesley, over such numer- 
ous and well appointed armies, with 
a force so inadequate as to seem 
almost incredible, it is impossible 
not to be deeply sensible of the 
great superiority which warlike and 
manly habits necessarily possess 
over mere numerical strength. The 
energy of an army consists, not in 
its numbers, but in its discipline, 
and the personal valor of the troops, 
A. multitudinous host, panic struck, 
are no more than a herd ot sheep: 
as easily driven, and if overtaken, 
as easily destroyed. But an heroic 
little band, even in retreat, main- 
tains that compact and unbroken 
front which intimidates pursuit, and 
limits the sphere of destruction. It 
is observed, by Lord Bacon, that 
“< walled towns, stored arsenals, and 
armories, goodly races of horse®, 
chariots of war, elephants, ord-. 
nance, artillery, and the like, is but 
a sheep in a lion's skin, except the 
breed and disposition of the people 
be stout and warlike. Nay, num- 
ber, itself, in armies importeth not 


much where the people is of weak 
courage.” 
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courage.” The armies of Asiatic 
Princes, consist generally of undis- 
ciplived thousands, who, unless 
they beat down all resistance by the 
massy weight of their first onset, 
torn back with precipitation, and 
flee in dismay. This character, 
however, does not apply exacily to 
the predatory hordes of the chief- 
tains with whom General Wellesley 
had to contend. They had derived 
all the advantage of which they 
were, perhaps, susceptible, from 
European tactics, having been 
chiefly disciplined by Freach and 
British officers, and inured besides, 
to all the buardships and activity 
which a state of constant and vigi- 
Jant warfare must necessarily pro- 
duce. It constitutes no dimunition, 
therefore of the glory which belongs 
to general Wellesicy for his Indian 
campaigns, that he was opposed to 
an enemy less perfect in all the 
details of sound military practice 
thao his wwn army: they only 
yielded, as the veteran troops of 
France did afterwards, to the power- 
ful opposition of supenor intelli- 
gence, aided by a degree of per- 
sonal bravery in the anen which no 
danger ¢aa daunt, nor any sufferings 
subdue, 

‘‘The result of these splendid 
triumphs soon manifested itself, in 
@ way most conducive to the ex- 
ising and permanent interests of 
our government ia India. On the 
17th of December, 1803, General 
Wellesley concluded a_ treaty. of 
peace with the Rajah of Berar, in 
his camp at Deogaum, in which he 
renounced ali adhercnce to the con- 
federacy, ceded to the company the 
provinces of Cuttack and Balasore, 
and stipulated never to retaia in his 
service the subjects of any state 
whieh might be at war with Eng- 
Jand. 


“ This Aveaty, which thug de. 
prived Scindiah of a powerful cone 
tederate, was soun followed by ano. 
ther between that chieftain aud 
General Wellesley, which was con- 
cluded on the 30th ot December, 
1803, and included many condi. 
tions bighly favorable to the British 
interests in ludia’ The subsequent 
events of the Mabratta war, includ. 
ing the defeat and subjection. of 
Holkar, who still continued a gore 
of predatory hostility, belong rather 
to a history of India than a biogrg. 
phy of the duke of Wellington, for 
though the army which he still 
commanded in the Deccan, occa. 
sionally co-operated with the forces 
under general Lake, vet no oppor 
tunity presented itself tor General 
Wellesley to assume an active sta 
ion. A few anecdotes therefore 
which connect themselves personal 
ly with him, as resulting trom the 
brilliant events of his campaign, are 
all that remain to be told betore the 
reader will have to view him fill 
an important space in the polities ot 
Europe, both domestic and foreign, 
“In April 1804, General Wel- 
lesley visited the precedency of Bom- 
bay, aud was there received with all 
the distinction due to the conqueror 
of Assye. The most flattering aad 
respectful addresses were presevied 
to him, expressive of the high seas 
entertained of his important sf- 
vices, to which he replied with that 
modesty peculiar to elevated minds 
and conscious genius, ascribing all 
his successes, not so mach t@ bs 
own presiding skill aad animating 
exampie, as to the zcalous services 
of the officers under him, and the 
unwearied bravery of his troops. 
Due notice also was takea | 
diplomatic skill in the treaties 
had concluded, aod i Ws J 
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siations he had carried on with two 
hostile powers when, at the same 
moment, his attention was occu- 

ed by the operations of the field, 

did the greatest honour to his ta- 
ents as a statesman, and displayed 
phappy union of political skill and 

itary science.” 

- distinguished proof of the 

ine superiority of this illustri- 
wus character, was displayed by his 
own officers. It may be justly 
termed a distinguished proof, be- 
cause illustrative of that unassum- 
ing ascendancy which subdues the 
cavils of rivalry, and conciliates the 
feelings of subserviency. In Febru- 
ary, 1804, they agreed to present 
bim with a vase of gold, worth 
two thousand guineas, of superior 
workmanship, with an inscription, 
neording the battle of Assye. This 
intention was notified to bim by 
the committee appointed to carry it 
into execution, and he accepted the 
honourable memorial with those ex- 
pressions of personal gratitude and 
of commendation to the officers 
themselves, which the occasion so 
naturally suggested. 

“ Nor was the government at 
home unmindful of what was due 
to such distinguished services. On 
the 3d of May, 1804, he received 
the thanks of both houses of par- 

t which were conveyed in 

the most flattering terms: a distin- 
honour, and one which he 

Was afterwards to receive by a re- 
Petition of glorious deeds, A hand- 
some sword, of the value of one 
thousand guineas, was also present- 
td to him at Calcutta. On the rst 
inber, in the same year, he 

wai elected a knight companion of 
most honourable order of Bath, 
henceforth he isto be spoken of 


r ihe Honourable Sir Arthur Wel- 


¥, Uli, in the progress of my la- 
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bour, I conduct him through all the 
gradations of the pecrage. 

“It may be doubted, however, 
whether avy of these multiplied 
marks of private, of national, and 
of royal distinction, gave him more 
heartfelt satisfaction than what he 
derived from an address which was 
presented to him in the month of 
July, 1804, by the inhabitants of 
Seringapatam. In the quality of go- 
vernor of that city, he possessed am- 
ple opportunities of manifesting the 
beneficence of his character, and 
when it is recollected how slender 
was the augmentation of his private 
fortune, either from his funciion as 
governor or commissioner, they who 
know what such situations in India 
are commonly made to produce, 
will best know how to appreciate 
the moderation, equity, and fore 
bearance of Sir Arthur Weilesley. 
The exercise of these virtues would, 
of course, chiefly affect the native 
inhabitants of Seringapatam, who 
found themselves secured in the 
possession of all their political and 
private rights, the victims. neither 
of extortion nor treachery. In their 
address they feelingly adverted to 
these blessings: they declared that 
“they had reposed for five years 
under the shadow of his auspicious 
protection: that they bad felt, even 
during his absence, in the midst of 
battle and of victory, that his care 
for their prosperity bad been ex- 
tended to them in as ample a 
manner as if no other object had 
occupied his mind ; aud that they 
were preparing, in their several 
casts, the duties of their thanks- 
giving and of sacrifice to the pre- 
serving God who had brought him 
back in safety.”—They concluded 
with this affectionate and memora- 
ble prayer, evidently speaking the 
language of gratitude for past kind- 
ness, 
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ness, and of sorrow for its future 
loss. ‘* When greater affairs shall 
call you from us, may the God of 
all casts, and all nations, deign to 
hear with favor our humble and 
constant prayer, for your health, 
your glory, and your happiness !" 
** Conquerors and rulers may 
exult io the adulation of selfishness, 
or the subdued accents of terror, 
but he who would not prefer this 
free and artless offering of a grate- 
ful people, strangers in tongue, in 
religion, and in government, but 
brethren in the universal language 
of benevolence and gratitude, would 
prove himself insensible to the only 
true glory which can attend upon 
greatness. It is not the wreath 
which slaughtered thousands bind 
around the victor's brow, that stamps 
upon him the unfading mark of 
real nobility and honor: ambition, 
fraud, and tyranny, may obtain 
this; but it is the application of 
victory and power to the ameliora- 
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tion of mankind, to the diffusion 
of happiness, the maintenance of 
truth, and the support of justice 
This elevated greatness, free from 
every spot, untouched by the Jap. 
guage of reproach, and unsullied 
even by the breath of envy, 

in a peculiar manner to the Duke 
of Wellington, who has passed 
a ail the arduous duties of 
his splendid career, with the almost 
unanimous applause and admiration 
of the world. 

“In March, 1805, he prepared 
to return to England, whither he 
was followed by the general good 
wishes and respect of all classes of 
society in India. He arrived there 
towards the conclusion of that year, 
and the distracted state of Burope, 
caused by the restless ambition, 
and implacable temper of the ‘ate 
ruler of France, soon presented an 
opportunity for the employment of 
his military talents.” 





(Juvenite Srupigs AnD Procress or MELANCTHON.} 


(From Mr. Cox's Life of this celebrated Reformer.] 


ee Lag MELANCTHON 

was born in Saxony, ut the 
small but pleasant town of Bretten, 
in the lower Palatinate of the Rhine, 
on the sixteenth day of February, in 
the year 1497. The following in- 
scription in his father's house re- 
cords the event : 


Det Pitvare natus est IN 
mac Domo Doctissimus Dy. 
Puicirevs Mecancruon, D. 
xvi, Fear. A. um. cocc. xcvi. 


“ The house which belonged to 
his parents, containing this inserip 
tion and his picture, remaise 
standing in the market place till 
modern times. During the thirty 
years war many of the literatt 
inhabitants of Heidelberg took tf 
fuge within the walls of Brettes, 
but in 1632 it was taken by the 
Imperialists. In the year 1784 ¥ 
contained, exclusively of the pl 
buildings, two hundred and sinty- 
two dwelling houses, and pea 
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oftwo thousand inhabitants ; but in 
989 it was taken, plundered, and 
simost exterminated by the French ; 
and what their desolating rapacity 

, was at length destroyed 
under the orders of the Imperial 
General Ogilvi, by which act of in- 
discretion, however, he lost the 
favour of his master. 

“ The mother of Melancthon was 
the daughter of John Reuter, a 
very respectable man, and for many 

mayor of the town. Her 
name was Barbara, and she is re- 
as a truly estimable wo- 

man. His father George Schwart- 
gerd, (for this was the German fa- 
mily name,) was a native of Hei- 
delberg, but settled at Bretten in 
consequence of his marriage. He 
filled the office of Engineer or 
Commissary of the Artillery, under 
the Palatinate princes Philip and 
Rupert. Distinguished not only by 
integrity, prudence, fidelity, and 
many other virtues, but by his re- 
markable ingenuity in the invention 
of all kinds of instruments, adapted 
either for the purposes of war, or 
for the fashionable tournaments of 
the age, he attracted the attention 
of Maximilian, son of the Emperor 
Frederic, and became well known 
fo many of the most powerful 
princes. He died in the year 1508, 
W consequence of having swallowed 
me water from a poisoned well 
tfour years before, when en- 
fe in the service of his country. 
8 described not only as a man 
strictest morals and of un- 


Gssembled piety, but so grave in 


manners, as scarcely to admit 
tren of a joke in the ic: in- 
Se of life. His wife conti- 
ma state of widowhood 

s€ years, when, upon the mar- 
ber son Philip, which gave 


fer some offence, she again entered 
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into the conjugal state, with a re- 
spectable citizen of Bretten. 

“The early studies of Melane- 
thon were chiefly committed to the 
management of his maternal grand- 
father Reuter. This is to be attri- 
buted to the numerous and public 
nature of his father’s engagements, 
The choice could not have been 
better made, for his grandfather was 
unquestionably well qualified for 
such an important superintendence, 
and, at the same time, affection- 
ately solicitous about his youthful 
charge. It must be understood, 
that he acted in concert with his 
mother and by her advice. 

‘ Melancthon was at first placed 
with his younger brother George, at 
a public school in his native town ; 
but in consequence of a loathsome 
disease, at that time prevalent in 
Germany, having found its way into 
the school, he was soon removed, 
and put under private tuition. 

“‘ Although native genius may 
have frequently surmounted the 
greatest disadvantages, it has, in too 
many instances, been injured by an 
improper or defective education. 
Like the body that has been ctamped 
in its growth, but which, notwith- 
standing, evinces itsoriginal strength 
of constitution by the very defor- 
mities into which it shoots, so the 
vigorous mind, checked or mis- 
guided at an early period of life, is 
prone to neglect the useful and 
pursue the trifling, to cherish un- 
seemly prejudices and to take an 
erroneous course. Melancthon re- 
marked of Luther, that, ‘‘ If he 
had been fortunate enough to have 
met with suitable teachers, his 
great capacity would have enabled 
him to go through all the sciences. 
Nor is it improbable that the 
milder studies of a sound philoso- 


phy, and a careful habit of elaho- 
rate 
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rate composition, might have been 
useful in moderating the vehemence 
of his natural temper.” 

** Considering the age in which 
he lived, and the state of depressioa 
which literature in general suffered, 
Melancthon seems to have fallen 
into very good hands; and though 
his patural capacity was the basis 
of all his future eminence, much is 
doubtless to be attributed to the 
guides of his early studies. His 
preceptor in the Latin language was 
Jobn Hungarus; a man of great 
merit, and, at a very advanced pe- 
riod of life, a faithful preacher of 
the pure word of God at Pforzheim. 
He was charmed with the rapid 
proficiency of his pupil, who like 
other youths of superior talent, was 
fond of shewing his dexterity by 
discussing with boys much older 
than himself the rules of grammar, 
or the elements of Janguage which 
they had been taught. In these 
little contests he was usually victo- 
rious; but whilst he never failed to 
impress others with a sense of his 
superiority, his excellent spirit and 
temper compelied them to mingle 
esteem with their admiration, At 
this time he had a stammering, or 
rather, perhaps, a hesitating mode 
of pronunciation, which, though 
never very unpleasant, end probably 
the effect of modest timidity, and 
not of any natural impediment in 
the organs of speech, was so effec- 
tually.cured by time and care, that 
atterwards it became scarcely, if at 
all, perceptible. 

“* The Academy at Pforzheim, 
under the immediate superintend- 
ence of George Simlerus, was 
highis celebrated. Simlerus was 
distinguished by his classical learn- 
ing. He afierwards became a law- 
yer of considerable eminence, and a 
lecturer on jurisprudence at Tubju- 
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gen. At Pforzheim, Melancthog 
was introduced to the study of the 
steek language, which he 
cuted with great diligence and pto- 
portionate success. His brother 
George and his uncle John were his 
school-fellows, and they all 
together at the house of a relation, 
who was sister to John Reuchlip, 
Lhis elegant scholar, known to the 
learned by the name of Capnio, was 
a native of Pforzheim, and succes. 
s.vely a teacher of languages at 
Bazil and at Orleans. His mind, 
naturally vigorous and industri 
cultivated, became a_ storehouse of 
various erudition. He was the te- 
storer of letters in Germany, and 
the anthor of several treaties on 
philosophy. 

** Reuchlin, or Capnio, took par- 
ticular notice of the three lads whe 
were inmates at his sister's, and 
frequently questioned them about 
their pursuits at school. The ge- 
nius of Philip could not remain long 
undetected by so diligent an in 
quirer and so zealous a friend to 
literature. His prompt and accv- 
rate replies, indicating the rare 
combination of a studious habit 
with an extraordinary talent, in- 
stanily won his affections, and led 
him, in some degree, to prognosti 
cate bis future proficiency. To 
testify his regard and to encourage 
him in the prosecution of his lites 
rary studies, Capnio presented Philip 
with several books; amongst the 
rest an enlarged Greek Grammer 
and a Greek and Latin Lexicon. 
This was a powerful stimalus '0 
his ardent mind, and, dissatrsbe 
with the mere performance of bis 
ordinary exercises, he began to 
dulge his genius in poetical compo 
vas d suthe 
sition. Although he possess 
cient inclination, yet he one 
command leisure at any subseque? 

period 
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period of his life to devote himself 
magh to this fascinating art ; but 
be wrote several epigrams, epitaphs, 
prologues, and, occasionally, poe- 
tical epistles to his friends ; and 
wme very excellent judges, to 
bom may be added even the fasti- 
dios Julius Caesar Scaliger, have 
his verses. Probably 

the efforts of his premature age to 
which we have adverted, resembled 
the frequent productions of the 
ame period, by youths of ability 
st school. He wrote also at the 
ealy age of thirteen, a humourous 
piece in the form of a comedy, 
which he dedicated to Capnio, to 
tetify the sense he entertained of 
bis truly parental kindness, and en- 
his school-fellows to perform 

iin bis presence. [t was upon this 
occasion his patron and friend gave 
bim the name of Melancthon, a 
Greek term of similar signification 
wih the German word Schwart- 
utd. This method of substituting 
sonorous Greck appellations for their 
proper names, was at that period a 
rerycommon practice amongst the 
learned, Thus Reuchlin from the 
German word Reuch, smoak, was 
changed by Hermolaus Barbarus 
ito Capnio, a term of similar im- 


“Melancthon appears to have 
cherished a high regard for his 
early preceptors, and to have re- 
tained it through life. . His amiable 
‘pvt never undervalued the merit 
ofothers, nor forgot their claims 
upon his gratitude. In one of bis 
Writings, referring either to Hun- 
gus of Simlerus, he says, “© My 
peeepior was an excellent gram- 
manan, who took pains to make 
mé understand the construction of 
Sey sentence, giving me thirty or 
forty verses at a time to construe. 

Would not allow me.to slur any 
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thing over, and as often as I blun- 
dered, he would correct me, bue 
with a proper degree of moderation, 
Thus | learnt the grammatical part 
of language. He was one of the 
best of men. He loved me as a 
son, and I him as a father; and 
we shall soon meet, [I trust, in 
eternal life! Yes—I was truly at- 
tached to him, although he were 
somewhat severe; yet severity I 
cannot call it, but rather fatherly. 
correction to stimulate me to dili- 
gence,” 

‘* After a residence of nearly two 
years at Pforzheim, Melancthon 
was sent by his mother and the re- 
lation who superintended his edu- 
cation, to the Uvpiversity of Hei- 
delberg ; formerly the metropolis, 
now the second town, of the lower 
Palatinate, and the birth-place of 
his father. He was matriculated 
on the 13th of October, in the year 
1509, the twelfth of his age. The 
University was highly celebrated 
for its various professors in the dif- 
ferent branches of learning, who 
were soon attracted not only by the 
extraordinary progress and amiable 
disposition of their young pupil, 
but by his zealous efforts to excite 
his felfow students to the more dili- 
gent cultivation of polite literature, 
Conscious of his own mental supe- 
riority, he felt no envious apprebens 
sion of their outstripping him; or, 
if they bad, his future character 
renders it evident, that he would 
have been the first to rejoice ia their 
success. It was impossible. that the 
union of so much application with 
so much talent should fail of pro- 
ducing great results. He was ace 
cordingly soon looked up to as a 
first-rate youth, and though but a 
lad was employed to compose most 
#f the public harangues and dis- 
courses of eloquence that were der 

livered 
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livered in the University, and wrote 
some things even for the professors 
themselves. He was also entrusted 
with the education of the two sons 
of Count Leonstein. His profi- 
i in the Greek was so re- 
markable, that even at this early 
age he composed rudiments of the 
e which were afterwards 
published. 

“ During his residence at Heidel- 
berg, Melancthon, who was s0 
eminently formed for friendship, 
contracted an intimacy with several 

ns of merit. Among these 
were Wimphelingus, Sturmius, Gau- 
therus, and Sorbillus. He was an 
inmate of the well-known Pallas, a 
man pre-eminently distinguished for 
his wisdom, virtue and benevolence, 
and for many years the brightest or- 
nament of the academy. 

** Heidelberg had not the honour 
of educating Melancthon more than 
three years. He was naturally of a 
feeble constitution, and the situation 
of the place did not appear to agree 
with him. This circumstance, toge- 
ther with a severe disappointment 
he suffered in being refused a 
higher degree in the university than 
he had hitherto obtained, solely, as 
it was alleged, on account of his 
youth, determined him to remove 
to Tubingen, a town on the Neckar, 
in the duchy of Wurtemberg. The 
university was daily increasing in 
reputation, and he entered it in the 
month of September, 1512. It 
had been founded by Prince Eber- 
hard I, about five and thirty years 
before, who had been careful to 
procure the most celebrated men of 
the time for professors in eyery 
branch of literature and theology. 

** At Tubingen our aspiring youth 
attended ali the different professors 
of classical and polite learning, de- 
voting himself especially tu matbe- 
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matics, jurisprudence, logic, med; 
cine and theology. In anthienie 
studied Galen so thoroughly, that 
he could repeat the greatestypart of 
his treatises; and although then 
logy, as it was then taught, cop. 
sisted in little else than scholastic 
subtleties, knotty questions, unin. 
telligible jargon, and absurdities 
compounded of superstition and 
profaneness, he began to be mock 
devoted to the more sober and nm 
tional part of it. Here he first be« 
came acquainted with Occolampa- 
dius, who was his senior by several 
years: and as he mentions in one 
of his letters, they used to read 
Hesiod together. But, of all the 
professors, Henry Bebelius, distin- 
guished for his skill in history, Joba 
Brassicanus, John Stoffleruss in the 
mathematical department, and Fran. 
cis Stadianus, the public lecturer 
on Aristotle, appear to have at- 
tracted his highest esteem. Hehas 
mentioned the two latter in parti- 
cular with applause and attection 
in his writings. Stofflerus had for 
many years the sole care of caleu- 
lating and arrariging the calendar, a 
task which Melancthon affirms be 
executed with great labour and 
with equal skill. ‘* Had it no 
been,” says he, “ for his indefat 
gable application, we should have 
known nothing of the distinctoa 
of times and the changes of 
months—nor of pala 
loughing, sowing, plant 

ether agiicaltonl pursuits, nor of 8 
variety of other useful and ~ 
nious arts.” He addresses — 
the dedication or preface 
public oration on the Liberal 
in these terms: “ I ant indebted © 
your kindness not only for what 
know, but for “a I am desiree 
of knowing ; 4 ane 
knowing whatever become? 
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can I sufficiently testify my 
and admiration for one who, 
‘og the many years io which he 
os thigently investigated the ab- 
siruse parts of mathematical science, 
has been constantly stimulating the 
gadious in general, and myself in 
particular, by, every mark of kind- 
ness, to pursue an honourable re- 
pown. Francis Stadianus he de- 
gfibes in the strongest terms: 
“He was a man of learning, and 
jved in such a manner as to de- 
stve the affection of all the learned 
and the good |"" 

“ Melancthon had not yet attained 
the age of seventeen when he was 
created Doctor in Philosophy, or 
Master of Arts, ‘This took place 
onthe asth of January, in the year 
1513, when he immediately com- 
meneed a course of private tuition ; 
bat not long afterwards he became 
apablic lecturer at Tubingen. Ge- 
neral admiration was soon excited 
by the profound knowledge and 
elegant taste he discovered in the 
Latin classics. A considerable por- 
tion of time was occupied every 
day in delivering public lectures, 
which were not exclusively devoted 
to the learned Janguages, but em- 
braced an extraordinary variety of 
subjects, as rhetoric, logic, ethics, 
mathematics and theology. At the 
fame time he particularly directed 
the attention of his scholars to the 
classical compositions of Virgil, Te- 
tence, Cicero, Livy and the Greek 
wniters, He may be justly regarded 
athe restorer of Terence, whose 

9 Srp through the 
is transcribers and 
Publishers, had hitherto a 


aly in a prosaic dress, Melancthon, 
laying reduced them to a proper 


the » Presented them to 
in © in their present form. 
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mination and taste ; for Cicero eu- 
logizes Terence both for the purity 
of his diction and the beauty of his 
compositions, representing them as 
the rule and standard ef the Jan- 
guage. 

** This bright star in the literary 
hemisphere, the brighter for the 
profound darkness which surround- 
ed it, could not fail of attracting 
the attention of the great men of 
the age. So early as the year 1515 
the sagacious and learned Erasmus 
of Rotterdam, exclaimed in terms 
of rapturous admiration, “ At Deum 
immortalem quam non spem de se 
praeebet admodum etiam adolescens 
et pene puer, Philippus ille Melanc- 
thon, utraque literatura pene ex 
zquo suscipiendus! Quod inven- 
tionis acumen! Que sermonis pu- 
ritas! Quanta reconditarum rerum 
memoria! Quam varie lectio! 
Quam verecunda regieque prorsus 
indolis festivitas!” # e. ‘* What 
hopes may we not conceive of 
Philip Melancthon, though as yet 
very young, and almost a boy, but 
equally to be admired for his pro- 
ficiency in both languages! What 
quickness of invention! What pu- 
rity of diction! What vastness of 
memory ! What variety of reading ! 
What a modesty and gracefulnéss 
of behaviour! and what a princely 
mind!” A eulogium so remarka- 
ble, and bestowed by such a man, 
on a stripling of only eighteen, was 
surely no inconsiderable testimony 
to his wonderful merit. —- 

“ Nor was this the only occasion 
on which this accomplished scholar 
expressed his admiration, His 
works abound with similar enco- 
miums: it will be sufficient to 
select two or three. Writing “to 


Occolampadius he says, ‘‘ Of Me- 
lancthoa I have al the highest 
opinion, and cherish the most mag- 


nificent 
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nificent hopes: so much so, that I 
am persuaded Christ designs this 
youth to excel us all: he will to- 
tally eclipse Erasmus !"—Mosella- 
nus having interceded with him 
upon occasion of some injurious re- 
ports that had been circulated re- 
specting the remarks of Melancthon 
upen his paraphrase on the New 
Testament, and implored him not 
to suffer himself to be unfavourably 
impressed by them—Erasmus re- 
plied, “ Philip Melancthon is in 
no need of my patronage or de- 
fence.” Ina letter which Erasmus 
addressed to him, he concludes 
thus, “ Farewell, most learned Me- 
lancthon, use all thine energies that 
the splendid hopes which Germany 
conteives of thy genius and thy 
piety may not only be equalled, but 
exceeded.” On another occasion, 
in a letter to Julius Pflug, the cele- 
brated counsellor of George, duke 
of Saxony, he gives Melancthon 
this character: ‘* He not only ex- 
cels in learning and eloquence, but 
by a certain fatality is a general fa- 
vourite. Honest aud candid men 
are fond of him, and even his 
adversaries cannot hate him !” 
*‘ Happy,” exclaims Dr. Jortin, 
** is the person whom this descrip- 
tion suits! It is not safe to attack 
him; the public will revenge bis 
wrongs and take his part against 
you!’ Seckendorf remarks, that 
were the various eulogies which 
literary men, and even religious op- 
ponents have pronounced upon Me- 
lancthon to be collected together, 
they would fill a very considerable 
volume. 

To a much earlier period, proba- 
bly, may be referred the oration 
mentioned in a very curious passage 
of one of Hugh Latimer's sermons, 
which evinces the astonishing cele- 
brity of this youthjul scholar and 
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reformer. ‘“‘ Here T have occasion 
to tell you a story which happened 
at Cambridge. Master Bilney, (or 
rather Saint Bilney that suffered 
death tor Gods word sake,) the 
same Bilney was the instrament 
whereby God called me to know- 
ledge, tor I may thank him, next to 
God, for that knowlege that I 
have in the word ot God. For I 
was as obstinate a Papist as any was 
in England, insomuch that when [ 
should be made Batchelor of Divi- 
nity, my whole oration went against 
Phillippe Melancthon and against 
his opinions. Bilney bearde mee at 
that time and perceived that I was 
zealous without knowledge: and 
hee came to me afterward in my 
study, and desired mee for God's 
sake to heare his cenfession: I did 
so—and to say the very truth, by 
his confession I learned more than 
before in many yeares. So from 
thattime forward I begunne to smell 
the word of God, and forsooke the 
schoole doctors and such fooleries.” 

‘* The same Latimer afterwards 
said, ina sermon preached before 
Edward VI. who expected him in 
England, ‘‘ 1 bear say Mr. Me- 
Jancthon, that great clerk, should 
come hither. I would wish bim, 
and such as he is, two hundred 
pounds a year. The king should 
never want it in his coffers at the 
year's end.” 

‘“« Meiancthon took upon himself 
the laborious task of revising the 
works published by Thomas An- 
shelmus, a noted printer at Tubin- 
gen. The greatest part of his time, 
not immediately devoted to his pro- 
fessional duties or his private studies, 
was bestowed in editing a ponder- 
ous folio work of Nauclerus, to 
which a preface was prefixed by 
Capnio, Originally, it was, in fact, 
nothing but a confused heap of 

fables, 
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fables mingled with historical facts ; 
and Mel: ancthon bestowed a labour 
upon it very di isproportionate to its 
intrinsic merit, in arranging, cor- 
recting, purifying, and almost re- 
writing it. In this case we can 
ouly praise him for his industry. 

“ During his residence at Tubin- 
gen, he had an opportunity of ren- 
dering essential service to his early 
friend and patron Reuchlin, or 
Capnio, who was involved in a dis- 
agreeable contention with certain 
ecclesiastics. It happened thus. 
The divines and monks of Cologne 
instigated by a Jew of the name of 
Pietterkoron, who had _ professed 
Christianity, obtained an edict from 
the enrperor to authorise them to 
burn all the Jewish writings as 
heretical, excepting the Bible. The 
Jews instantly implored the empe- 
rer to suspend his order till these 
books had been examined by a com- 
petent committee of learned men. 
To this very reasonable petition he 
consented. Capnio, who had pro- 
secuted the study of the Hebrew 
language under some learned Jews, 
both at Vienna and at Rome, and 
who had become conversant with 
the Cabalistic writings, was ap- 
pointed by the elector of Mentz to 
be an arbitrator in the controversy. 
Having given it as his opinion, that 
no other “be ks should be destroyed 
but such as were found to be writ- 
ten expressiy against Jesus Christ, 
the emperor approved the decision, 
and restored the books to the Jews. 

At this the monks and inquisitors of 
Co logne were violently exasperated, 
and not only loaded him with in- 
veci but used every means to 
ind eourt of Rome to pursue 
bim with the toonder of excommu- 

nication. At this critical juncture, 
Melancthon was of essential use to 


bis friend, and frequent confercuces 
i815 
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took place between them, both a 
Tubingen and at Stutgard. the ote 
where Cannio resided. Neither the 
advice nor the zealous efforts of a 
warm friendship were wanting in 
his defence, which, co-operating 
with bis high literary reputation, 
the result was, the honourable ac- 
quittal cf Capnio. This celebrated 
character died very poor at the age 
of sixty-seven. ‘* On account of 
his virtue and merit,” says Melane- 
thon, “ bis memory ought to be 
cherished. He served his country 
with great diligence and judgmefit, 
promoted assiduously the Hebrew 
language, so important to the 
church, lived in a moderate manner, 
and was bountiful to the necessitous, 
especially to scholars. His candour 
was remarkable, and he was devoid 
of envy and malevolence.  Eor 
these reasons he was much estcemed 
by learned men.” 

* One of the earliest of Melanc- 
thon’s productions, now extant, is 
an oration on the Liberal Arts, 
hivered at Tubingen in the year 
1517, at twenty years of age. It 
indicates the elegance of his mind 
and the variety of his rea ling. Af- 
ter a suitable introduction, herelates 
the classical story of the seven- 
stringed lyre, and the origin of the 
liberal arts. “Phe oration proceeds 
with a detail of these arts and a 
brief recital of their origia and pro- 
It glows with animation as 
it approaches the close. ‘* Let the 
example of those illustrious persons 
who surround me, inspire you. Be 
animated by the great and glerious 
expectations of your country, and 
apply the utmost vigour of your 
minds to what you know to be of 
pre-eminent importance, the attsin« 
ment of sound learning and real 
virtue. Do not be seduced from 
this noble course by flattering plea- 
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sures or by evilexamples. Let no 
dishonourable principle influence 
your minds; and that I call disho- 
nourable which diverts you from 
the literary pursuits and from the 
sacred studies to which you are 
devoted. 

«* Considering the very important 
part Melancthon was destined to 
act in the reformation, it would be 
pleasiug, were it possible, to trace 
the formation of his religious prin- 
ciples and roodes of thinking with 
as much exactness as we are able to 
detail his literary career. The bis- 
tory of pie ly is even more interest- 
ing than the bistory of genius. To 
discriminate with accurs a y the dif- 
ferent states of the mind, to ascer- 
tain the changes of feeling at suc- 
cessive periods of early lite, to wi- 
ness at ounce the procressive esta- 
blishment of moral character and 
the deve lopement of intellectual 
capacity, ts, aud ever must be, 
highly instractive. Melancthon was 
endowed with a soul tormed of the 
finest materials, cast in the gentlest 
mould, and ever ready to listen 
with attention to reason and argue 
ment; but in) proportion as the 
original prejadiccs of education had 
entrenched themselves in a mind 
deticate, discerning, and full of sen- 
sibility like his, the attempt to dis- 
possess principles so dear to him, 
must have been diiticult and hazard- 
ous, It is long before one, so con- 
stituted, can renounce what has 
been held sacred; then, not with- 
out obvious and substantial reasons. 
Offence is easily taken at the first 
and most distant appearances of 
what is deemed error, and, under 
favouring circnmstances, in an un- 
enlightened age, an extraordinary 
degree of superstition is the natural 
result. Melancthon expresses, on 
one occasion, the pungent sorrow 


which the recollection of his former 
zeal in the idolatrous services of 
the Cathqlic church occasioned. It 
is easy to believe, therefore, that 
he must have endured many secret 
conflicts, many heart-rending strug- 
gles, previously to his separation 
from that communion. The only 
illustrative fact that has been trans- 
mitted to us affords some good evi- 
dence that his convictions originated 
in the best manner, and that his 
early religious views were derived 
from the only pure source of in- 
struction. Capnio having presented 
him with a smal bible which had 
been recently printed at Basil by 
the well-known Jobn Frobenius, 
or Froben, Melancthon accustomed 
himself to write down upon the 
margin such explanatory hints and 
such useful illu-trations of particular 
passages, as either occurred to his 
own reflections or could be collected 
from the different ancient writers 
with whose works be was con- 
versant; a practice which at least 
proves the diligent attention he 
began to pay to the sacred volume. 
This Bible was his constant com- 
panion. Wherever be went he 
never failed to carry it with him, 
and during the public service at 
church he constantly held it in his 
hand, to direct and enliven his de- 
votions. This practice furnished 
an occasion to his bigotted and no 
less malignant adversaries, who per- 
ceived he made use of a volume of 

a different size from the prayer- 
hey to represent him as engaged 
in reading even in the public church, 
what was very improper both to the 
occasion and the place! No efforts 
were omitted to render him odious: 
but envy and persecution waged aa 
unequal war, and were defeated. 

“* The spirit manifested by these 
religious barbarians on this occasion, 
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erfectiy harmonised with the lan- 
cuage of one of the monkish fra- 
ternity, Whose preposterous igno- 
rance and bigotry have furnished a 
standing joke ever since the refor- 
mation. “ A new language,” says 
he. ‘has been invented, which is 
called Greek; guard carefully 
against it, itis the mother of every 
species of heresy. I observe, in 
the hands of a great many people, 
a book written in this language, 
which they call the New Testa- 
ment; it is a book fell of thorns 

With respect to 


and 


serpents. 


Hebrew, it is certain, my dear bre- 


thren, that all who learn it are in- 
stantly converted to Judaism.” 

“ After a residence of about six 
years, Melancthon removed from 
Tubingen to the University of Wit- 

the metrop lis of the 
circle of upper Saxony. In this 
situation he was immediately intro- 
duced into a scene of great labour 
and extensive usefuloess. ‘This uni- 
versity was founded so recently as 
the year #502, under the auspices 
of the elector Frederic, who spared 
no pains to advance i to respecta- 
bility and distinction. The licence 
of the emperor Maximilien, and 
the bull granted by the Pope, for 
its establishment, are stil! extant. 
The celebrity of Meiancthon, se- 
conded by the powerful recommen- 
dation of Capuio, induced the 
Elector to determine upon giving 
him employment in the university. 
Several letters were interchanged 
on the subject, and the result was, 
the formal appointment «f Melanc- 
thon to the Greek professorship. 
Upon this occasion, Capnio applied 
to him with prophetic accuracy the 
remarkable language of Jehoval: to 
Agraham: ‘‘ Get thee out of thy 
country, and from thy kindred, and 
from thy father’s house, unto a land 
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that I will shew thee.....and I 
will bless thee, and make thy name 
great, and thou shalt be a blessing :” 
adding, ‘‘ this accords with the 
presentiment of my mind; and thus 
I hope it will be with thee here- 
after, my Philip, my care, and my 
comfort !"" He went to Wittemberg 
on the 25th day of August, in the 
year 1518, at the age of twenty- 
one. His name is inserted in the 
documents of the university with 
marked distinction, 

The general sensation excited 
at Tubingen on this occasion may 
be imagined from the language of 
Simlerus. ‘* The whole city la- 
mented his departure. No one can 
conceive or estimate bow much the 
academy lost of distinction and of 
emolument when he departed.” 
His journey was performed oa 
horseback, by way of Nuremberg 
and Leipsic; and he availed him- 
self of the opportunity of contract- 
ing a friendship with Picamerus, 
Mosellanus, Camicianus and other 
emment characters. 

** Upon the fourth day after his 
arrival at Wittemberg he com- 
menced his public duties as a pro- 
fessor in the customary mode of 
delivering an oration, which ate 
tracted an unusual degree of ap- 
plause. Luther is lavish in his 
commendations, and in a letter ad- 
dressed to Spalatine he says that it 
was ioconceivably learned and eles 
gant, and excited such universal 
admiration, that every one forgot 
the comparative meanness of Me- 
Jancthon’s personal appearance. In 
consequence of his settlement at 
Wittemberg, immense numberg 
crowded to the university, and his 
andience sometimes amounted to 
fifteen bundred persons. He had 
the honour of being Luther's it 
structor in the Greek language.” * 
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a S the traveller at ‘* the 

A sweet approach of evr,” 
hastens from incessant toils and 
conflicting elements, to the shelter 
of some hospitable roof, where, 
amidst the cheerfulness and comfort 
of the social circle, he forgets past 
difficulties and is strengthened for 
future exertion: so Wwe may now 
be permitted to retire for a season, 
trom the thorny paths and stormy 
atmosphere of polemical discussion, 
to the bowers cf domestic peace. 

*« Although from the peculiarity 
of circumstances which surrounded 
Melancthen, and the important 
period in which he lived, we are 
naturally anxious to trace his public 
career, aud follow him through the 
principal scenes of an active lite, 
yet in order to accomplish the 
Jegitimate purposes of biography, 
it will be proper to turn asice for a 
moment to visit him in the recesses 
of privacy, by this means aiming to 
impart various instruction, as well 
ay to prepare amusement. 

«« Few persons can claim to rank 
amongst cistinguished scholars or 
professors, and fewer still are des- 
tined by Providence to undergo the 
struggics, to encounter the resist- 
ance, and to pursue the high and 
holy course of reformers ; but ev ry 
one occupies a place cad possesses 
aa influence in the family. One 
or other of the endearing names of 
father, husband, pareat, child 
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ther, sister, friend, belongs to every 
human being; to these different 
relations, peculiar and appropriate 
duties are attached, and from the 
manner in which they are discharg- 
ed or neglected, we have an oppor- 
tunity both of noticing the deve- 
lopement of individual character, 
and of ascertaining the principle 
upon which the felicity or infelicity 
ot lite in a very considerable degree 
depends. Here we have all the ad- 
vantage of example, arising from 


‘the interesting consideration that 


another is acting io our own circum. 
stances, and moving in a similar 
sphere; and if our personal im- 
provement be not promoted, whe- 
ther the example be good or bad, 
we must be strangely deficient in 
moral taste and right feeling. 

** The chief actors in seasons cf 
great political change or great moral 
revolution, are unfavourably situated 
for the cultivation of the milder 
graces; by the collision of opposing 
parties and contradictory opinions, 
ihe sparks of intemperate anger are 
too apt to be siruck out, and dispo- 
sitions even naturally mild, have 
sometimes been inflamed. But in 
cases where it has been deemed ne- 
cessary or prudent, for the suke of 
the cause, to suppress the rising 
emotions of resentment, and te 
check improper violence of lan 
guage in public, the rage of the 
heart has burst forth in the _ 
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of unrestrained friendship, and dis- 
turbed the hour of private inter- 
course. Here, however, the cha- 
sacter of Melancthon is particularly 
worth: of admiration. A meek 
and quict spirit never forsook him. 
He always engaged reluctantly in 
disputation, and was never or sel- 
dom irritated by it, even in the 
sinallest degree. He harboured no 
reseniments. When he retired from 
the field of strite, he laid aside his 
weapons and most willingly re- 
nounced the glory of the coutrover- 


sialist, tor the peace and comfort of 


the domestic man. He did not 
bring malevolent feelings or angry 
passions into his family, for in truth 
he bad noneto bring. But it would 
be doing him great injustice to re- 
present him as a tame or effeminate 
character. Passions he had, but 
they were under the due regulation 
of reason and piety. Religion bad 
completed the work of nature; he 
was kind and gentle upon principle, 
as well as by constitution. If the 
emotions of anger at any time arose 
in his mind, they were instantly 
suppressed as a weakness unworthy 
of a man, as a sin unbecoming a 
Christian. 

“In the year 1520, he married a 
very respectable young lady belong- 
ing to one of the principal families 
in Wittemberg. Her name was 
Catharine Crappin, and her father 
was a burgomaster of the town. 
She is described by Camersarius, 
whose intercou:se with the family 
was such as to afiurd him every 
Means of correct information, as 
a truly religious person, most assi- 
duously attentive to her domestic 
cencerns, extremely liberal to all, 


and not only benevolent to the poor, / 


and even lavish of her own means 
of supplying them, but urgent with 
otbers whom she could at any time 
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influence to minister to their neces. 
sities. With eminent piety of spirit 
she onited great purity of manners, 
and avoided all extravagance in 
dress and all luxury in food. No- 
thing could be more congenial to 
the taste of Melancthon, who was 
never captivated by the blandish- 
ments of pleasure, nor seduced by 
the charms of sensuality. In a letter 
to Langius, dated in November, he 
speaks of her in terms of high 
regard, as posgessed of a disposition 
and manners Which entirely corre- 
sponded with bis wishes: and he 
represents his marriage as the result 
of serious deliberation, and con- 
formably to the advice of his friends. 
Seldom have two individuals be- 
come more completely one in spirit 
aad character, and seldom has the 
marriage contract been more firmly 
sealed by mutual attachment. Rea- 
son, religion, and love, presided 
over their happy union, and con- 
firmed their solemn vows. 

* During this year he com- 
menced a course of lectures on the 
epistle of Paul to the Romans, and 
so indefatigable was he in the re- 
gular discharge of this and all his 
academical duties, that the suspen- 
sion of the usual course even for the 
single day of his marriage was so 
remarkable, as to be publicly inti 
mated in the following curious 
notice. 


A studiis hodie facit ocia grata Philippus 
Nec vobis Peuli dogmata sacra leget. 


Rest from your studies, Philip says you may, 
hie'll read no lectures on St. Paul to day. 


Liberality was a distinguishing 
feature in the mind of Melancthon 


and his excellent wife; and this 
was apparest both in the common 
acts of chariiy, and in the more 
diffusive spirit of universal beneyo- 
lence. Neither of them were dis- 
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posed by oppressive exactions or 
parsimonious care to enrich them- 
selves. They deeply sympathized 
with the feelings of the needy and 
the wretched; never being deaf to 
their importunities, but readily and 
most liberally supplying them with 
money and sustenance. The ne- 
cessitous might have applied to 
them the Janguage of St. Paul to 
the Corinthian church, with the 
utmost propriety, ** Totheir power, 
yea, beyond their Power, I bear 
record, they were willing of them- 
selves, praying us with much in- 
treaty, that we would receive the 
gift." The house was crowded 
with a constant succession of com- 
crs and goers of every age, sex and 
condition, some pressing in to re- 
ceive, and others departing well 
stored from this ample repository 
of kindness and bounty. It formed 


a part of their domestic regulations, 


never to refuse an applicant ! 

“In addition to those who fre- 
quented the house to beg, the cele- 
brity of Melancthon proved a severe 
tax upon his time, for multitudes 
resorted to him to seek his advice, 
to obtain recommendatory letters, 
to request the correction of their 
compositions, to lay before him 
various coinplaints, to solicit his 
aid in literary pursuits, or perhaps 
merely for the purpose of seeing so 
distinguished a person ; all of whom 
enjoyed free access. Sometimes 
persons whom he could not alto- 
gether approve would solicit his 
valuable recommendations; these 
he has been known to dismiss with 
pecuniary presents, as the best me- 
thed which his benevolent spirit 
could devise, of being released tram 
their unwelcome importuaity. 

“‘ le seems scarcely possible to 


jusion of benevolence Melancthon 


could support his own family, es- 
pecially when it is recollected, that 
while none were sent empty away, 
he not only did not aim to grow 
richer, but frequently refused those 
emoluments which others usually 
grasp after with the utmost eager. 
vess Instead of availing himself 
of the influence of the great with 
whom he was connected to advance 
him to dignity and op»lence, be was 
known to refuse tven the presents 
of princes. With an admirable 
disinterestedness, he lectured on 
divinity and the Holy Scriptures, 
two whole years without any sa- 
lary ; and when a pension of two 
hundred florins was assigned him 
by the elector of Saxony, he ex- 
cused himself, by saving, ‘ I am 
unable to devote myselt to the daty 
with sufficient attention and assi- 
dutty to warrant an acceptance of 
it.” The Elector, however, by 
Luther's advice, intimated that it 
would suffice to give one or two 
kctures in a week, as his health 
might permit. 

“At the time which will be 
hereafter more particularly noticed, 
when the elector Maurice was dee 
sirous of attaching Melancthon to 
his interests, he made inquiry into 
his circumstances, and whether he 
was not in need of some pecuniary 
aid. Upon his disserabling this, 
the prince to!d him, he wished he 
would at least ask some favour, as- 
suring him that whatever it might 
be, it should readily be granted. 
He rep.ied, that ‘* he feit perfectly 
satisfied with his salary, and w3s 
not anxious for any augmentation 
of it, nor indeed for any thing else.” 
Maurice still continued to urge him, 
and at Ieneth he said, ‘“ Well, as 
your highaess requires me to ask 
some favour, I ask my dismission.” 
The prince found it necessary, 

however, 
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however, to solicit his continuance 
in his professorship, adding to the 
gentlemen of his court, ** That he 
had never seen or experienced any 
thing like Melanethon’s conduct, 
who was not only too disinterested 
to ask for any thing, but would not 
even accept it when proffered.” 
‘*It is proper to mention, with 
marked respect, an invaluable ser- 
vant, of the name of John, who 
lived with bim many years. Joho 
was 2 man of tried honesty and 
fidelity, adorning the hemble sphere 
in which he moved, aud very much 
beloved by his master. ‘To his ma- 
nagement we must in psrt look for 
an explanation of the mystery to 
which we have alluded, namely, 
the possibility of being so lavishly 
benevolent with such restricted and 
apparently inadequate means. The 
whole duty of provisioning the 
family was entrusted to this domes- 
tic, whose care, assiduity and pra- 
dence, amply justified the unbound. 
e/ confidence reposed in him. He 
made the concerns of the family 
his own, avoiding all useless ex- 
penditure and watching with a 
jealous eve over his master’s pro- 
perty. He was also the first in- 
structor of the children inthe family 
during their infancy. This merits 
to be distinctly recorded, not. only 
because such a servant isa kind of 
rera evis wm terris, but because, 
asin the present instance, he may 
cuntribute essentially to the general 
good, by preventing the waste of 
those means which a benevolent 
sprit will ever feel anxious to con- 
secrate to purposes of public utility. 
Jobn grew old in his master’s ser- 
vice, and in the year 1553, ex- 
pired in his house, after the long 
residence of almost thirty-four years, 
amidst the affectionate regrets of 
the whole famiJy. He invited the 


academicians to his funeral, deli- 
vered an oration over his grave, and 
composed the fo!lowing epitaph for 
his tombstone : 

Joannes patrii Nicri dissessit ab umdis 


voce, Philippe, tua 
omes cxili javit prec barque Edeqve 


blac accereitos 
Quim 
Nam vere enaro credidit ille de’, 
Ipsius hic domiaws sepelivit corpus images 
Vivit, Compecta mens fruiturqve det, 


7 , , 
sf natated, 


Flere at a distance fiom ‘is native lead, 
Came faithful Jobo at Philip’: fie comm 
sbly dear, 


Who ia a servant found 4 friend sincercee 


ind, 


Companion of his exile, do 


And more than friend, a man of faith and preyer, 
Acsiduous soother of bis master’s care — 
Here to the worms his |b)! less body's given 


Bat his immortal soul secs God in heaven, 


“ Perhaps no one ever attended 
more scrupulously than Melancthon 
to the injunction of Jesus Christ, 
** When thou doest alms, let not 
thy left hand know what thy right 


hand doeth ; that thy alms may be 
in secret.” He was wnostentatious 
in overy thing, but especially in 
works of charity. Satisfied with 
the approbation of conscience and 
of God, he manifested vo solicitude 
for the applauses of men, and was 
content to do good without being 
praised for it. It will be easy to 
believe, that he abounded in acts 
of kindness, which being known 
only, to himself, no book records 
excepting the registers of heaven ; 
especiaily when it is stated from 
unquestionable authority, that on 
several occasions when his pecuniary 
resources have been completely 
exhausted, he would contrive to 
supply the necessitous by privately 
taking cups and other vessels ap- 
propriated to domestic use, to a 
trader to sell, even at a very low 

and disadvantageous rate. 
“ Melancthon reeeived many pre- 
sents of gold and silver coin. hese 
he 
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he would often give to the very first 
person, who from avarice or cu- 
riosity might be induced to ask for 
them ; not from any undervaluation 
of these ancient specimens, but 
simply from a disposition to oblige. 
Mere se}f-gratification appears sel- 
dom to have entered into his views, 
much less did such a feeling acquire 
any degree of ascendancy over bin». 
His prevailing cesire was to com- 
municate pleasure to others and he 
was satisfied wiih the feast, the in- 
tellectual and moral feast which a 
refined benevolence can alone pro- 
vide; in which respect, it must be 
acknowledged, that in a very im- 
portant sense ‘he fared sumptu- 
ously every day.” Ou one re- 
warkable occasion when he had. ac- 
cumulated a 
coins and curiositics, he offered a 
certain stranger who seemed pecu- 
liarly gratified with the sight, to 
take any one which he might 
happen to feel a wish to possess ; 
upon which, the stranger ssid, with 
consummate eflroutery, “ I have a 
particular wish for them all.” Me- 
lancthon, though he did not dis- 
semble his displeasure, neverthe- 
Jess granted his unwarrantable re- 
quest. 

« If the parsimonious or the pru- 
dent should be disposed to censure 
this excessive and prodigal benevo- 
lence, alledging that if it be culpa- 
ble to ‘‘ withhold more than is 
meet,” itis at least pot very lauda- 
ble to squander the gifts of provi- 
dence indiscriminately upon every 
class of iroportuvate beggars; be it 
remembered, that there is an essen- 
tial difference between an obvious 
crime and an apparent excess of 
virtue—between the conduct of the 
spendthrift and that of the person 
who is lavishly bountiful. In the 
one you perceive the very essence 


larce 


collection of 


of selfishness, in the other the exo. 
berance of kindness. ‘The one lives 
only to seek his own gratification ; 
self is the end he pursues, and the 
contemptible idol be worships; no 
sacrifices are considered too costly 
to be offered to this paitry god, and 
every thing is rendered subservient 
to this intamous idolatry ; the other, 
considering Limself in some degree 
the depo-iiory and trustee of the 
divine beneficence, and valuing the 
possessions of life only so far as 
they provide for his own immediate 
necessities, and may be made to 
coutribute to the comfort of others, 
becomes at Jeast serviceable to a 
number of his fellow creatures, 
[le feels the claims of bumanity, 
and fulfils the high duties of a neigh- 
bour, If such a person be a little 
more liberal in distributing than the 
narrow calculations of human po- 
licy or pradence seem to admit, he 
acts in conformity with the dictates 
of a pure and disinterested bene- 
volence, reaps a rich harvest of sa- 
tisfactions, and manifests the spirit 
while he fuifils the precepts of the 
Saviour of the world. 

‘« Tf it be alledged that it is no 
one’s duty to impoverish himself or 
to injure his family, even though it 
be the result not of a selfish but of 
a benevolent expenditure, this is 
conceded—yet in the present case, 
the question docs not respect the 
wasie of property alteady possessed, 
but the neglect to accumulate. lf 
an individual be satisfied for him- 
self with that station of life which 
Providence bas assigned him, and 
with those pecuniary resources, 
small or great, which he already 
possesses, and if he prefer using 
that supply which industry, manual 
or menial, procures for him, in 
doing good to others, instead of 


aspiring after the greater honours 
or 
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er emoluments within his power— 
if he chose even to refuse them 
when offered, cither from an ap- 
prehension of moral danger or from 
mere indiilerence, will any one re- 
present this as culpable ? Surely we 


to admire than to cen- 
sure such conduct; it evinces a 
noble disinterestedness, 
and a gloriows superiority of mind 
to the attractions of earthly splen- 
dour, which is worthy of inoitation, 

«In his statement of some of 
the excellent qualities of Melanc- 
thon, his extreme candour and kind- 
ness must not be overlooked. He 
was never known to asperse any 
one, either opealy or by insinuation. 
Nothing was further from-his in- 
tentions than to injure another's 
character or reputation, and if his 
were attacked, no one could mani- 
fest a more exemplary patience. 
He not only could not be moved to 
resentment by the misconduct of 
offenders, but did not relax in bis 
benevolence or familiarity with 
them. No dark suspicions per- 
vaded his mind, no malevolence or 
envy disturbed his placid spirit. 
The calm summer of his soul was 
never beclouded nor distracted with 
tempestuous passions, 

Sympathy with the sufferings of 
others was not among the least of 
his eminent qualities, of which, per- 
haps, it will be the best possible 
illustration to insert a translation of 
one of his letters to an afflicted 
friend, whose sorrow for the loss of 
a beloved child fie hasiewed (the 
moment lie heard it) to alleviate. 
His sentiments are to be regarded 
as those of the heart, and not as 
the mere effusions of a formal or 
complimentary friendship. An af- 
fectionate disposition may, and in- 
ceed will, by a generous participa- 
tion, share another’s woes, eyen 


ought rather 


$} irit of 
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though it has not yet tasted the bit- 
terness of bereavement or personal 
affliction of any kind ; but in order 
to aflord eftectual consajation to 
the mourner, it seems requisite that 
the person whose friendly spirit 
hastens to his relief, should have 
been himself a sufferer, that he may 
be duly qualified to select appro- 
priate language, and that the dis- 
tressed individual himself may be 
impressed with a consciousness that 
his words are tot words of course 
Experience is the best of all in- 
structors, and affliction saperinduces 
a sensibility, and teaches a language 
which cannot possibly be attained 
in any degree of perfection by any 
other process, And, ‘ As in water 
face answereth to face, so the heart 
of man to man.” In this view 
Melancthon was likely to prove a 
judicious as weil as a sympathizing 
friend, for during the whole of bis 
life he drank deep and drank often, 
of the bitter cup. The following 
Jetter bes:des claims insertion for its 
excellence, and as tt is without date 
may be introduced here with pro- 
priety. 


“To John Pfeffenzecr, with affectionate 
salutat‘ons, 


** God bas implanted the pria- 
ciple of natural, affection in man- 
kind, for the double purpose of 
strengthening the bonds of human 
society, and teaching us to realize 
the ardour of his love to his own 
Son and to us. He therfore ap- 
proves the affection we cherish for 
our offspring, and the piety of our 
grief for their Joss. Natural affee- 
tion is peculiarly forcible in minds 
of a superior order; on which ac- 
count, | doubt not, that the loss of 
your son—a son too not only pos- 
sessed of the most amiable disposi- 
tions, but of a mind well stored 

with 
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with literature, not only inclined 
by his very constitution to moral 
habits, but uoder the constant in- 
fluence of true religion, and al- 
ready engaged in a course of study 
in which his capacity promised so 
much— the loss of such a son, I 
say, must affect you with the deep- 
est grief And be assured, I am 
not disposed to accuse you of weak- 
ness, on the contrary, | acknow- 
ledge—! commend your piety—I 
truly lament your personal bereave- 
ment aud the publ'c loss; for 1 am 
apprehensive that in these times 
the churches will feel the want 
of teachets properly instructed. But 
you are well aware that we are 
permitted to mourn, though not 
immoderately. It is certain that 
these events are under divine super- 
intendance ; it becomes us, there- 
fore, to manifest a due submission 
of mind to God, and quietly to re- 
sign ourselves to his disposal in 
every season of adversily. 

‘“<] will not now advert to the 
physical causes of death, for though 
naturally exposed to various dis- 
eases, Jet us rather regard the will 
of God in this dispensation, and 
not so much our own loss; and let 
us realize the blessings which in 
being removed from this afflictive 
life and these calamitous times he 
is called to share. If we truly 
loved him, we shall rejoice in his 
happiness ; and if we rightly under- 
stand Christian truth, we shall be 
disposed to congratulate bim ypon 
the society of the heavenly assem- 
biy, where he no longer drinks the 
streams of knowledge mingled and 
polluted as they ar i the present 
world, but enjoys tree access to the 
pure and infinite fo otain of wis- 
dom, holds intercourse with the 
Son of God himself, the prophets 
and apostles, and with inexpressible 


-: 


delight joins in praising God for so 
early an admission to that illustrious 
assembly; the thought of which 
may well enkindle within us a 
desire to escape from our earthly 
imprisonment. 

** Perhaps it increases your sor- 
row to recollect his capacity, his 
erudition, his virtue; and you 
fondly wish for the charming com- 
pany of such ason. But these very 
excellencies themselves ought to 
diminish your regrets, because you 
know how they contributed to the 
good of many during the short 
period of his mortal life, so that he 
was not a useless incumbrance upon 
society. You witnessed the evi- 
dences of his thriving piety in this 
world of trial, which were but the 
beginnings of celestial life, and 
proved that his departure hence was 
only a removal to the happy inter. 
course of heaven. In fact, as often 
as you reflect upon these qualities 
of your dear son, yon have reason 
to be thanktaul to God, who has 
shewn such kindness both to you 
and to him, as to confer upon him 
the greatest of all favours: fora 
grateful mind will record mercies as 
well as crosses. 

“It is becoming, therefore, 2s 
you know, to be resigned to the 
will of God who requires us to 
moderate our griefs, and to believe 
that no real evil bas befallen your 
son. Let these considerations afford 
you comfort and repress undue 
anxiety. The minds of men are 
naturally intluenced by examples, 
for it seems proper that we should 
not refuse to endure the afflictions 
incident to otbers, and which must 
be sustained as the common law of 
our nature. How calamitous must 
the death of Abel have appeared to 
our first parents, by the murder of 
whom their future hopes in refer- 

ence 
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ence to the church seemed to be 
cut off in regard to their own 
family, and bow much greater 
cause for sorrow attached fo them, 
when the human race consisted of 
so small a number, than can belong 
to you, who possess a surviving 
family, in which distinct evidences 
of piety may be traced ? They were 
doubly wounded by the death of 
one son, and still more by the wick- 
edness of his impious brother. 

“Tpnumerable instances might 
be adduced from the history of all 
ages. Recollect the old Bishop of 
Antio« hb, whose three sons were 
slain by the tyrant Decius, in the 
very presence of their parents, who 
not only witnessed his eruel con- 
duct, but exhorted and encouraged 
their children to suffer: after which, 
their mother beheld the murder of 
ber husband, and having embraced 
the cold remains of her children 
and her husband, solemnly com- 
mitted them to the grave. 

‘© You remember also, the his- 
tory of the Emperror Mauritius, 
who stood a silent spectator while 
his son and daughtemwere slain, but 
when the murderer approached his 
wife, he exclaimed amidst a flood of 
tears, ** Righteous art thou, O Lord, 
and upright are thy judgments.” 

“* Wise men have often inquired 
with astonishment, for what reason 
the feeble nature of man is oppressed 
with such a weight of afflictions ; 
bat we who can trace the causes to 
a divine origin, ought to be resigned 
to the appointmenis of God, and 
avail ourselves of those remedies 
for grief which divine goodness has 
revealed: and while these are your 
solace, reflect upon this bright ex- 
ample of domestic piety. 

“If when you are absent for a 
season from your family, and 
placed at a distance amongst: per- 
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sons uncongenial to your taste, the 
hope of returning home alleviates 
your vexations; so now you may 
be stimulated to patience by the 
consideration that in a little time 
you will again embrace your son in 
the delightful assembly of the skies, 
adorned with a more splendid dis- 
tinction than any station on earth 
can command, I mean, with the 
giory of God, and placed among 
prophets, apostles, and the shining 
hosts of heaven, there to live for 
ever, enjoying the vision of God, 
and the enrapturing intercourse of 
Christ himself, the holy apostles 
and prophets. Let us constantly 
look forward to this glorious eter- 
nity during the whole of our trou- 
blesome pilgrimages as to the goal 
of our course ; and Jet us bear with 
the greater fortitude our present 
afflictions because the race is shert, 
and we are destined not to the fugi- 
tive enjoyments of this life, but to 
the possession of that blessed eter- 
nity in which we shall participate 
the wisdom and righteousness of 
God, 

** But as you, my learned and 
pious friend, are well acquainted 
with these truths, 1 have written 
the more briefly ; and I pray God 
to invigorate both your body and 
mind. You remember it is said, 
‘In him we live and move and have 
our being.” Farewell.’ 

‘« The preceding letter renders 
it almost superfluous to state as a 
matter of fact, what must be at 
once obvious to every reader, and 
what every future transaction ip 
Melancthon’s life will render in- 
creasingly evident, that be was re- 
markable for piety; humble, ge- 
nuine, undissembled piety. The 
association of great intellectual 
capacities with bad moral habits is 
always to be deeply deplored, and 

ho 
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no exterior embeii: lLments of na- 
ture or ert, no power of mind, no 
fascinetion of manners, can render 
an intdel in principle and a pro- 
fligaty in character otherwise than 
offensive and contemptible. Vice 
always cecrades even the great, 
while religion ine+pressibly enno- 
bles even the little. In the present 
instance: we have not to weep over 
talent perverted and abused by 
Vicious associations, but to rejoie 
in seeing it devoted to the best of 
purposes, and forming an alliance 
with true piety, which was in fact 
the pillar of his confidence, the 
brightest ornament of his anblemish- 
ed character, the consolation of 
his most desponding hours, the 
stimulating motive of all his public 
exertions, and the Jaw of his 
family. 

** Among other interesting frag- 
ments of Melancthon’s composi- 
tion, ashort but expressive grace, 
designed for the table, and probably 
used by himself, is extant. 


Banepicrro MeENsIRz. 


liis Fowlis dor que tut: bene dicire Chrirte 
Lt loveent porte orpora tessa tuo, 
Neon alit in tragelt pants modo corpere vitam 


Sermo tuus vit2 tempora longa facit, 


Tue Taare Bressep. 


To these provisions which enrich oar board, 

The gifts thy lieral Providence bestows, 
Saviour, thy benedution now afford, 

From which alone thetr power to nourish flows, 
A few short yoors material food supphes 

Corporeal waste, end cheers our fainting bearts; 

But thy imperishable word imparts, 
A piiaciple of life that never dies. 

Or, 

© Saviour '—— 
Bless what thy providential care 
hies for our bodies given; 
But thy good word (superior fare !) 
Sustains the sou) for heaven. 


** Melancthon was characterized 
by sincerity, and totally devoid of 


every thing like deceit and dissimu- 
lation. ‘There were no reserves 
about him; all was transparent, 
open, and honest, while at the same 
time, his manners were remarkably 
captivating. From this temper re- 
sulted a freeness in common con- 
versation, which led him sometimes 
to express himself with a degree of 
inconsideration : and even when bis 
intimate friends have enceavoured 
to check bis frankness from an ap. 
prehension of what indeed not un- 
frequently happened, that his words 
would be invidiously misrepre- 
sented, such was his consciousness 
of entire purity of motive, that they 
could scidom or never succeed in 
rendering him calitious. He was 
not only communicative, but bis 
conversation was seasoned with wit. 
Disputing one day with* a certain 
lialian on the real presence in the 
Eucharist, ‘‘ how is it,” said he, 
** that you Italians wil! have a God 
in the sacramental bread—you, who 
do not believe there is a God in 
heaven?” When he first changed 
his religious views, he conceived it 
impossible for others to withstand 
the evidence @f truth in the public 
ministry of the gospel, but after 
forming a better acquaintance with 
human nature, and living to witness 
the futility of those fond but ill- 
founded expectations which a warm 
hearted piety is at first disposed to 
cherish, he remarked, that ‘ he 
found old Adam was too bard for 
young Melancthon.” 

“* He was possessed of an extra- 
ordinary memory, and maintained 
that temperance in eating and 
drinking, that equanimity of mind, 
and those habits of reflection which 
essentially conduce to the perfection 
of this faculty. He was also inqui- 
sitive and read much, but with 
proper selection ; retaining not ed 
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the general strain of the discourse, 
but the very words of the writer. 
Nor were these merely lodged in 
his memory, for he was remarkable 
for the facility with which he could 
call into use whatever he knew. 
The various kinds of information 
he gained were so arranged in the 
different compartments of bis great 
mental repository, that he could at 
any time, and without difficulty, 
find whatever he wanted: for he 
had the power of recollecting as 
well as of retaining knowledge. 
This qualification fitted him tor 
controversy, and made him peculi- 
arly feared by his opponents. 

“Such was his modesty that he 
would never deliver his opiton 
vpon important subjects without 
deliberation and serious thought. 
He considered no time misspent and 
no pains ill bestowed in the search 
of truth, and he was incessantly 
occupied in examining for himself, 
Sophistry and every species of eva- 
sion in argument excited his just 
abhorrence ; séldom or never could 
it escape his penetrating eye, and 
whenever he detected it no consi- 
derations could deter him from ex- 
pressing the most marked disappro- 
bation. His own conceptions were 
clear, his language perspicuous, and 
his intentions upright. There was 
such a transparency in the whole 
stream of his argument in public 
discourses or disputations, that you 
could see to the very bottom of his 
motives and principles. 

‘He was kind to a fault; and 
$0 exceedingly bumble, that in the 
common concerns of life he was 
Dot ashamed to stoop even to menial 
offices if they were not base or dis- 
honourable, Frequently he would 
put to shame the ill-humoured dis- 
inclination of the lowest servants to 
discharge any part of their duty, by 
doing it himse!f, - 


The same happy combinatiou 
of modesty and humility charac- 
terized all his deportment, and in a 
very conspicuous manner influ. 
enced his private con ‘uct. his publie 
transactions, and his various writ- 
ings. Itis not every author, hows 
ever conscious of the blemishes 
which may have distivured his first 
publications, that would be willing 
to make concessions of tlds de-cripe 
tion. ‘* Nothing is more f-olish 
than to attempt the detence ot folly, 
An ingenuous mind will acknow- 
ledge its mistakes, especially ia 
subjects of a literary kind, and can- 
didly confess its weakness or neglis 
gence in order that youth may learn 
from the example of others, to be 
more diligent in investigation and 
more careful in their mode of study. 
I will not scrup!e therefore to cea- 
sure some things in this (the first) 
edition of my own writings, and 
will not only recapitulate the course 
of my juvenile studies, but explain 
my meaning in some public trans- 
actions, and state why I issued cer- 
tain theologicai publications,” 

*« M. Baillet, with a zeal natural 
to one of his faith, is anxious that 
the church of Rome should be duly 
honoured as the mother of so illus- 
trious av offspring. “ His parents,” 
says ne, “ were most excellent Ca- 
tholics, irreproachable in their man- 
ners, exemplary in their conduct, 
carefal to maintain in their family 
the fear of God and a due observ- 
ance of his commandments, walk- 
ing before God with a simplicity, a 
fidelity, and a zeal like that of pri- 
mitive Christians. I feel myself 
constrained to state these particu- 
lars, that you may remember to 
attribute to Melancthon's excellent 
edacation all that you read or hear 
said of his sweetness of temper, 
courtesy, temperance, modesty, and 
others virtues, for which the Pro- 

testants 
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testants have so much extolled him : 
and that you may consider these 
qualities as produced or cherished 
in the bosom of the Catholic 
church.” Varillas, one of the great- 
est enemies of the reformation, has 
nevertheless spoken of him in the 
following manner: “ He possessed 
a sweetness and mildness of temper, 
that rendered him incapable of re- 
turning injury for injury. In ob- 
serving the exactest rules of mo- 
rality, he only followed his inclina- 
tion, and notwithstanding the mean- 
ness of his birth, he practised the 
utmost generosity his means would 
allow. Ne German wrote the 
Latin language with greater ease or 
in a more intelligible manner, yet 
he was never so attached to his own 
productions, or §0 prejudiced in 
their favour as to refuse making 
any corrections suggested by his 


friends.” 
«* Neither Melancthon’s attach- 


ment to literature, nor his multifa- 
rious engagements in public seduced 
him from the cultivation of do- 
mestic feelings, and the diseharge 
of parental duties. His wife and 
children, ever dear to his heart, 
were not forgotten amidst the deep- 
est abstractions of study, or the 
greatest perplexity of engagement. 
“The habits of studious men 
have sometimes been represented as 
tending to disqualify them for the 
familiar intercourse of domestic or 
socia} life. Itis often Jong before 
the clouds which profound study 
gathers over the mind can be en- 
tirely chased away, even by the 
cheering influence of ionocent con- 
viviality. At the same time a grest 
man never appears greater than in 
descending from the high station 
where public opinion or extraordi- 
nary genius has enthroned him to 
an approachable familiarity. It is 


then his friends will no longer 
censure his abstractions nor his af- 
fectionate family deprecate his fame, 
Melancthon may be «appealed to ag 
a pleasing illustration of this re. 
mark. <A Frenchmen one day, 
found him holding a book in one 
hand and rocking his child's cradle 
with the other Upon his mani- 
festing considerable smrprize, Me- 
lancthon took occasion from the 
incident to converse with his visitor 
o' tue duties of parents, and on the 
regard of heave: for little children 
in such a pious and affectionate 
manner, that his astonishment was 
quickly transtormed into admira- 
tion. The fondness he cherished 
for his own family extended to chil- 
dren in general. He possessed, in 
a very eminent degree, the rare art 
of making him-eif a captivating 
and instructive companion to them, 
He descended with the most happy 
ease to their level, prometed by his 
jocularity their litle pleasures, and 
engaged with all his heart in their 
games and festivities. He would 
often exercise their ingenuity, by 
devising ficti.ns and puzzles, and 
took great delight in relating useful. 
scraps of history or memorable 
tales. 

‘* He always estimated time asa 
most precious possession. It is said 
of him, that when he made an ap- 
pointment, he expected not only 
that the day or the hour, but that 
the minute should be fixed, iv order 
that time might not be squandered 
away in the vacuity or idleness of 
suspense. 

‘* In his youth he was remarkably 
troubled with sleeplessness, which 
the regularity of his general habits 
at length overcame He usually 
rose at twelve o'clock, but when 
he retired to rest we cannot tell, no 
doubt at an early hour. When 
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letters or papers arrived in the 
evening he always referred them to 
the next morning for inspection, 
lest the hours devoted to sleep which 
he found indispensible to the due 
preservation of health, should be 
disturbed. 

«‘His matrimonial connection 
was not only a happy, but a very 
lasting one. Formed for each other, 
this favoured pair were not destined 
to suffer the pangs of early sepa- 
ration; but lived, so far as can be 
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ascertained, in undisturbed harmony 
for thirty-seven years. They had 
four children, two sons and two 
daughters. Of the former little or 
nothing is known. It seems pro- 
bable they died in early life, for in 
a letter written to Camerarius, his 
most intimate friend, in April 1524, 
he intimates their delicacy of con- 
stitution which seemed to require 
some change of air, on which ac- 
count he meditated their removal 
for a little time to Leipsic.” 





fEarty Virtues and Mixitary Fame oF SopiesKt.]} 


[From Mr. Palmer’s Authentic Memoirs of his Life.} 


OHN SOBIESKI, the patriot, 

e) the warrior, and finally the 
king of Poland, was born in the year 
1629 at his father’s castle of Olesko, 
in the palatinate of Red Russia. The 
families from which he was de 
scended were equally distinguished 
for the antiquity of their origin, and 
the succession of patriotic virtues 
which endeared their memory to 
Poland. 

“« James Sobieski,‘the father of 
these memoirs, in addition to his 
appointment to the starosty of Ja- 
varow, received the honour of being 
four times elected Marshal of the 
Diet, before he was called to take 
his seat in the senate, as Castellan 
of Cracow; a dignity which he 
proved himself perfectly qualified to 
sustain with honour. 

_ @Je married Theophila Zol- 
kiewska; heiress to the celebrated 
general of that name ; by whom he 
had two sons and one daughter. 
Mark, the elder son, was a youth 
of mild ang amiable character ; but 


his talents were not sufficiently dis- 
tinguished to prevent his being 
wholly eclipsed by his younger bro- 
ther John, whose actions we are 
about to record, 

« Neither the high station which 
James Sobieski filled, nor the many 
diplomatic negotiations in which he 
was from time to time engaged 
with foreign courts, on the part of 
the republic, prevented him from 
taking an active share in the educa- 
tion of his sons. He appointed for 
their tutor, Stanislaus Orchowski, 
a man well qualified to discharge 
the trust reposed in him; and de- 
voted many of his own leisure hours 
to the preparation of a treatise on 
education for his assistance. 

“ This work has been denomi- 
nated, by a modern Pole, the best 
practical treatise on physical and 
moral education which his country 
has produced. He describes it as 
breathing the wisdom of a tender 
father, and the patriotism of an en- 
lightened citizen, anxious to render 

his 
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his sons worthy of the country, to 
whose service, from their birth, he 
had devoted them. 

«The branch of the young So- 
bieski's studies over which the Cas- 
tellan personally presided, was that 
ot gradually developing the real in- 
terests of Poland, and habituating 
his gonsto write andspeak in defence 
of those interests. He seconded also 
the successful efforts of theirtutor, to 
form in their young minds that habit 
of application which he had himself 
acquired ; and without which, as he 
well knew, no reasonable hope 
éould be entertained of solid advan- 
tage, from even the most promising 
talents. 

“« The ardent and impetuous 
disposition of his younger son ren- 
dered him so susceptible of lively 
impressions, as to justify the opi- 
nion that his character received an 
early bias from the tenor cf an in- 
sctiption engraven on the tomb of 
his maternal grandfather, which 
enjoined some descendant of that 
hero to avenge the disrespect that 
had been shewn by the Ottomans to 
his manes. James Sobieski, who 
felt that: to a free country, sur- 
rounded like Poland by restless and 
intrusive enemies, no talents could 
be more valuable in her patriotic 
sons than those martial ofes which 
at once taught her enemics to re- 
spect her territories and preserve 
her independence inviolate, could 
not remark without pleasure the 
emotion which John betrayed on 
reading this inscription. From that 
period the boy began to display in- 
stances of a noble spirit, and a thirst 
for military glory ; which his father 
was careful, without repressing, to 
temper with a love of justice, bene- 
ficence, aod sacred respect for the 
laws. 


* When he judgod then capable 


of profiting by the study of other 
manners, customs, and prejudices, 
James Sobieski resolved on sending 
the youths into foreign countries, 
where he exhorted them to employ 
their time in the acquisition of use- 
ful knowledge; observing bumo- 
rously—* As for dancing, my sons, 
you will have sufficient opportuni. 
ties of learning to dance from the 
Tartars.” The brothers quitted Po- 
land on their way t» Paris, not then 
foreseeing that they had biddea 
adieu for the last time to their excel- 
lent father. 

‘* France was just entering into 
the civil war of the Fronde at the 
epoch of their arrival ; and the po- 
liticas principles in which the So- 
bieskis had been educated, natu- 
rally tended to interest them in the 
popular cause. This interest was 
rendered still warmer on the part of 
John, by the intimacy and ultimate 
friendship which he formed with the 
distinguished leaders of the League, 
the Great Condé, and bis heroic 
sister Anne of Bourbon, duchess de 
Longueville. Of this friendship, 
founded on an admiration of their 
genius, be, through his life, gave re- 
peated testimonies. On his first in- 
troduction to the prince, yielding to 
an impnise of his native frankness, 
he told him, that in his admiration 
of the illustrious character of a con- 
quering bero, he lost sight of the 
splendour attached to the rank of 2 
prince of the blood royal of France. 

‘* Resolved to let no occasion 
escape him, by which he might be 
fitted for the great part he designed 
one day to act, John Sobieski pre 
vailed on his father to purchase bim 
a captain's commission in the corps 
of grand musketeers of France; by 
which means he gained much use- 
ful experience in the tactics of that 
couatry during bis abode in it. His 
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hhudable pursuits, however, were 
from time to time chequered by 
others of an opposite nature. En- 
dowed with remarkable advantages 
of person, frank, animated, and en- 
gaging, be perhaps found it scarcely 

sible, amidst the dissipation of 
Paris, to avoid some affairs of gal- 
lantry in whith he became unfortu- 
nately engaged. The consequence 
attending one of them involved him, 
after he ascended the throne of Po- 
land, in some unpleasant embar- 
rassments with Louis XIV. which 
terminated in a manner mortifying 
to his pride. 

«Our young Poles, after quit- 
ting France, visited England, Ger- 
many, Italy, and Constantinople; 
in which city they made a consi- 
derable stay, anxious to acquire an 
intimate knowledge of a power 
which was so frequent!y at variance 
with Poland, and on which John 
cherished the hope of one day aveng- 
ing the insult shown to the remains 
of his illustrious grandfather, the 
inscription on whose tomb he had 
taught himself to regard as a post- 
hamous injunction particularly ad- 
dressed to himself. 

“ The intelligence of their fa- 
ther’s death, and that an alarming 
insurrection of the Cossacks had 
threatened desolation in the heart 
of Poland, determined the brothers, 
instead of penetrating into Asia, as 
they had first intended, on hasten- 
ing back to their own country. 

* At that period (1648) Casimir 
V. had just succeeded to the throne 
of his deceased brother Uladislas 
VII. the greatest error of whose 
reign was that of deviating from 
the beneficent policy of Stephen 
Battori, which uniformly protected 
the rights granted to his new sub- 
jects the Cossacks of the Ukraine. 
Uladislas, towards the close of his 
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reign, had been so unjust and im- 
politic as to connive at the aggres- 
sions of the Polish nobles in the pa- 
Jatinate bordering upon that coun- 
try, who assuming the conduct of 
tyrants towards the Cossacks, vio- 
lated with impunity their privileges, 
invaded their property, and com- 
pleted the desperation of the ag- 
grieved by destroying their churches. 
Provocations so insufferable had at 
length roused to rebellion this hi- 
therto loyal people. They had been, 
on their first revolt, defeated by the 
Poles, and compelled to purchase a 
cessation of hostilities by delivering 
up their general, whose life the 
Poles promised to respect ; notwith- 
standing which they basely behead- 
ed him. 
€ The second rebellion to which 
the Cossacks had been goaded, was 
occasioned by the atrocious conduct 
of Jarinski, a Polish noble, who had 
been introsted with a command in 
the Ukraine. This man, a dis- 
grace to his country, found there a 
respectable Cossack, by name Kmi- 
lienski, living peaceably on his pa- 
ternal property, which he bad ren- 
dered valuable by the efforts of his 
own industry. The cupidity of Ja- 
rinski was excited by contemplat- 
ing the posses:ions of the Cossack, 
on which he endeavoured to seize 
forcibly ; but failing in this attempt, 
he found means to revenge his dis- 
appointment by setting fire to some 
mills of Kmilienski, dishonouring 
his wife, and, by way of climax.to 
his barbarity, afterwards murdering 
her on the bleeding body of her 
son. The undone Cossack demaid- 
ed justice at the throne of Uladislis, 
and his complaints were echoed by 
multitudes of his oppressed bre- 
thren; but Uladislas was deaf to 
the general appeal, and absolutely 
denied al! redress. 
* Sove- 
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“ Sovercigns should shun the dan- 
ger of exciting, by injustice, the 
indignation of a brave and loyal 
people. The timely interference of 
the king might bave appeased the 
exasperated Cossacks; his refusal 
created in them the most ungoretn- 
able fury. Uladislas did not, how- 
ever, live to seethe dreadful effects 
of his misconduct; he expired at 
the very moment that the Cossacks, 
with Kmilienski at their head, were 
forcing their way, with irresistible 
impetuosity, into the heart of Po- 
land, and putting to the sword every 
noble whom they encountered. 

“‘ At Pilawicez it was hoped 
their progress would have been 
stopped by their encounter with the 
Polish army commanded by the 
crown-generai Potoski, an officer 
of high reputation; bat the Cos- 
sacks, in whose Jeader despair sup- 
plied the want of experience, as it 
did that of discipline in his troops, 
gzined a complete victory over these 
veteran forces, and pushed forward 
to Leopo!, the capital of Red Rus- 
sia, which surrendered at discre- 
tion. 

‘¢ Kmilienski, in the inextin- 
guishable fury which agitated him, 
retaliated, with interest, every wrong 
which he had sutlered; refining 
upon the insults that bad been ot- 
fered to his own religious preju- 
dices, by compelling all the Polish 
priests, who fell within his power, 
to espouse nuns, and conform to the 
ritual of the Greek church. 

_ “ The terrors which preceded 
the devastating effects of his ad- 
vance had now spread to Cracow, 
whence it was thought necessary to 
remove to a place of greater safety 
the crown, recently placed on the 
head of Cassimir. it was at this 
crisis that the young Sobieskis re- 


ceived a summons from their mo- 
ther, commanding them to basten to 
the assistance of their bleeding 
country, and endeavour, by their 
patriotic efforts, to repair the loss 
Poland had sustained in the death of 
their father. 

“* In the mean time, the new king 
showed himself dispostd to listea to 
the dictates of humanity, rather 


_than to the voice of his clamorous 


notles, who called on him to put 
himselt at the head of a powerful 
army, and march agantt the rebels. 

** Cassimir, whose unadulterated 
mind regasded with abhorrence the 
wanton and atrocious cruelty which 
the Cossacks had experienced from 
the Poles, replied firmly, that he 
should first endeavour to appease 
them by negotiation, and offers of 
satisfaction, before he directed his 
arms against a brave people, who 
had been driven into rebellion by 
oppression and injustice. ; 

‘* ‘These sentiments of moderation 
were so little relished by the turbu- 
lent nobles, that, in denhance of the 
king, nfty thousand of them too< 
up arms, and marched into Littie 
Volhinia; where their condact and 
bravery so ill seconded their pre- 
sumption, that they were beaten 
and routed by ten thousand of the 
enemy. 

“ The Cessacks were soon after 
joined by very powerful allies in 
their neighbours the Tartars. The 
khan, who conceived that he had 
been deeply injured by the late king 
Uladislas, in his suppression of @ 
pension which bad been long paid 
to him and his predecessors by the 
crown of Poland, seized on the pre- 
sent asa favourable moment to eme- 
cute the vengeance he meditated. 
He accordingly dispatched a consi- 
derable force to act in — 

wi 
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with the rebels, in the hope of com- 
pleting the ruin which threatened 
the republic. 

«* The principal armies of Poland 
had bern defeated, her king and no- 
bles were at variance, and her enc- 
mies were laying waste her territo- 
ries, W wy ber young Sobieskis re- 
turned to Warsaw. Their intention 
was that of immediatly joining a 
bedy of the nobles, who, having 
found safety in flight after their late 
defeat, had assembled in considera- 
ble force in Lower Volhinia. But 
this design on the part of John was 
saddenly frustrated by his too great 
impetuosity, which involved him in 

ducl with a Lithuanian noble 
of the name of Paz, the members 
of whose family were remarkable 
for the overbearing arrogance of 
their manners. In this encounter 
Sobieski received so severe and dan- 
gerous a wound, that he was com- 
pelied to abandon all thoughts of 
accompanying his brother, and had 
the mortification of seeing him de- 
part alone, while he was contined 
to his bed, at once a prey to self- 
reproach, and an object of displea- 
sare to his patriotic mother, who 
could not easily pardon his having 
risked, in single combat, a life 
wiich she considered the property 
of his country. But the anger of 
Theophila Sobieski towards her 
younger son was soon absorbed in 
grief jor the loss of her elder. 

“The result of the battle, in 
which Mark had engaged, azainst 
the united power of the Cossacks 
and the Tartars, was still more dis- 
astrous to the Poles thgn either of 
those which had preceded it. They 
suffered the most signal defeat; and 
the unfortunate Mark Sobieski, to- 
gether with a corsiderable number 
of Polish nobles, fell into the hands 
of the Tartars, by whom they were 
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inhumanly put to.death, and their 
remains denied the common rights 
of sepulture. 

*¢ Casimir, now convinced that no 
other course was left to restore tran- 
quillity to Poland, put himself at 
the head of the whole disposable 
force of the republic, and by the 
exercise of his royal authority en- 
deavoured to unite the jarring inte- 
rests of the nobles, which had hi- 
therto unhappily distracted his 
councils and divided his efforts. 

** John Sobteski, become by bis 
brother's death the representative of 
the united houses of his ancestors, 
and appointed by Cassimir to the 
starosty of Javarow, was now about 
to enter on a career calculated to 
draw forth all the latent resources 
of his great mind. 

‘*No sooner was he recovered 
from the effects of bis imprudent 
duel, than, eager to repair bis fault, 
he put himself at the head of a se- 
lect troop, and joined the royal 
standard. Some serious skirmishes, 
which were but the prelude toa ge- 
neral engagement, afforded him 
early opportunities of proving, that 
to the undaunted valour of a soldier, 
he joined that happy quickness of 
discernment which characterizes the 
accomplished genera]. An event 
occurred before the decisive battle, 
Which thongh at first it seemed to 
threaten inevitable ruin to Poland, 
in its fortunate result at once evine- 
ed the respect which Sobieski had 
early acquired among the sdldiery, 
and the empire his genius gave him 
over the minds of others. 

** At the very moment an attack 
of the camp of Zborow was hoorly 
expected from the enemy, a mutiny 
breke out in the Polish army, and 
every method of persuasion, remon- 
strance, menace, and even force, 
had been vainly tried to reduce it to 
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order by their general Czarenski, 
who at length abandoned the at- 
tempt as hopeless. At this despe- 
rate crisis, Sobieski, (then in his 
twenty-first year), with a temerity 
which excited considerable surprise, 
petitioned the general to intrust to 
him the quelling of this alarming re- 
velt, Czarenski consented, yet ex- 
pecting little advantage from the ef- 
forts of a youth so very recently en- 
tered on the career of arms. 

** On being charged with the ne- 
geciation, Sobieski at once threw 
himself within the power of the 
armed and enraged multitude, with 
an intrepidity and firmness of soul 
which excited their involuntary 
astonishment and respect. Seizing 
on this auspicious moment, he ad- 
dressed them wiih all that passion- 
ate and persuasive eloquence for 
which he became through life so 
greatly celebrated ; and inflamed 
with that holy love of his country 
which burned in bis own breast, he 
scon rkindled in theirs that spark 
of patriotism which had been stifled 
only, not extinguished. 

** Sobieski had the glory of lead- 
ing back to the king bis repentant 
troops, and of seeing them, svon af- 
ter, prepared to repel the cnemy 
with renovated sentiments of loyal- 
ty and unanimity. His majesty gave 
an immediate mark of his gratituce 
to our young officer, by making him 
siandard-bearer to the crown. 

*« Concord was but just restored 
in the army of the republic, when 
the united forces of the enemy 
suade a desperate attempt to- force 
the Polish camp ; but the reclaimed 
troops, animated by their young 
hero, formed so impenetrable a 
rampart, that after an obstinate and 
bloody conflict during three succes- 
sive days, which cost the Cossacks 
aud ‘Tartars upwards of twenty 
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thousand men, they retired without 
having gained any advantage over 
the royal party. The immediate ef- 
fect of this disappointment was te 
dispose them to listen to such terms 
of negotiation as Casimir desired 
should lead to peace. 

** Conformably with the mild 
policy by which he still hoped to 
bring back the rebels to their alle- 
giance, he propesed to forgive them 
all past offences ; to restore to them 
the undisturbed exercise of their re- 
ligion ; to maintain twenty thou- 
sand armed Cossacks, as militia, ia 
the palatinate of Kiow for its future 
defence; and to appoint no other 
than a noble of the Greek church 
as its governor. On the part of the 
Cossacks he demanded only this 
condition: that their general, as a 
mark of his return to his duty, 
should ask pardon on his knees for 
the excesses he had committed. 
Kmilienski submitted to the hymi- 
liation required ef him, and peace 
was, for a time, established. On 
behalf of the khan, the principal 
stipulations were, that his suppress- 
ed pension should be restored to 
him, and that he should be allowed 
to choose from the Polish officers a 
hostage, who was to accompany him 
to Tartary, as a security for the ful- 
filment of these engagements. 

‘* That the esteem and confidence 
which Sobieski had already acquir- 
ed in the army of the republic had 
extended also to that of her enc- 
mies, became manifest on this oc- 
casion, The khan, who had marked 
his conduct with silent admiration 
while they had been opposed to 
each other as foes, now gave a pul 
lic testimony of it by selecting him 
as his hostage; while Sobieski, 
whose heart was engrossed by the 
interests of his country, hailed with 


pleasure the opportunity this choice 
offered 
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oftered him of acquiring such a 
knowledge of the Tartars, as he 
might, at some future day, render 
subservient to the advantage of the 
republic. The consequences, in a 
great measure, answered his hopes, 
since, although the friendship and 
confidence with which he inspired 
the khan, during his continuance 
near him, had not the power to de- 
tach him immediately from the 
Cossacks, it enabled him soon after 
te draw him over to the succour of 
Poland in one of her most critical 
situations. 

“ Meanwhile it could not be ex- 
pected, from the general clash of 
interests, that the peace which Ca- 
simir had purchased by such great 
sacrifices could be of long duration. 
On the one hand, the majority of 
the Polish nobles thought the king 
had degraded the republic, by grant- 
ing terms which appeared to them 
utterly humiliating, and waited 
only for a favourable pretext to re- 
new the war with some show of jus- 
tice; while on the part of the Cos- 
sacks, in addition to the suspicions 
naturally excited in them by the 
avowed enmity of the nobles, the 
bad habits into which they had de- 
generated during the late depreda- 
tions had ill disposed them to return 
willingly to the peaceful labour 
from which they had been unhap- 
pily diverted by the late commo- 
tions. The Tartars also, who had 
tasted the enjoyment of the plunder 
they had wrested from the Poles, 
were much inctined to renew a 
contest by which they hoped still 
further to enrich themselves. W ere 
the wishes of all the other parties, 
therefore, tended so decidedly to 
war, the pacific disposition of the 
king could do little towards main- 
taining peace. Sobieski had not 
been long returned to Poland when 
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the Cossacks and Tarta's once more 
appeared in arms. 

** The Polish troops first encoun- 
tered them on the borders of the pa- 
latinate of Beltz. Sobieski, who 
was in the hottest port of the bat- 
tle, received a wound in his head ; 
but the Tartars, with the loss of six 
thousand men, were completely de- 
feated, while Kmilienski, with a 
part of his Cossacks, found safety in 
flighe. 

** A new ally had in the interim 
started up to his aid in the Czar A- 
lexis, who thinking the present dis- 
tracted state of Poland a favourable 
opportunity for the recovery of 
Sinolensko, (which had been taken 
from Russia by the Poles,) suddenly 
seized on that city, and by this act 
of hostility tempted the Cossacks 
and Tartars to join théir remaining 
forces to his. Thus strengthened, 
Wilna, and several other places of 
importance, rapidly fell before them. 

** During the scenes of carnage 
and devastation which for the three 
following years ensued, the services 
which Sobieski bad rendered the re- 
public were acknowledged by his 
appointment toa distinguished com- 
mand in the cavalry. Never had 
Poland greater need of sons, who, 
like himself, united the patriot and 
the warrior, than at this period. As 
if their bleeding country had not 
yet sufficiently suffered from the 
horrors of intestine war, a party of 
the discontented nobles invited 
Charles Gostavus (lately become 
king of Sweden by the abdication 
of Christina) to invade her with a 
powerful army. 

‘* The Swedish monarch first 
seized upon Great Poland and Ma- 
sovia; Cracow but feebly resisted 
him ; and the unfortunate Casimir, 
finding himself abandoned by so 
considerable a body of his nobles, 
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with the troops under their influ- 
ence, fled inio Silesia for safety ; 
while the conqueror, after strongly 
gartrisoning Warsaw, pushed his 
successes into Prussia. 


« Except the crown general, So-- 
bieski was now the chief hope of 


Poland and her fugitive king. Firm 
in his duty, he continued, however 
ineffectually, to grapple with the 
enemy ; and though with forces so 
disproportionate he was generally 
overpowered, the resources of bis 
genius still supported him in arms, 
and taught him to draw, even from 
the bosom of defeat, the certain 
means of future conquest. 

« Between Elbing and Marien- 
burg he had an opportunity of 
showing what might have been ex- 
pected of him had he been more 
adequately supported. He defeated, 
with four hundred horse, a choice 


body of six hundred Swedish cavai- , 
ry commanded by a near r lation of 


Charles Gustavus. But in the mea 

time the unfortunate Casimir had 
the mortification of seeing Lithua- 
nia voluntarily put berself under 
the protection of Sweden, to avoid 
the miseries which threatened to 


attend her subjugation by force of 


arms. 

** At this dreadful juncture, the 
address of Sobieski greatly tended to 
ward off the blow which threatened 
the republic with immediate ruin. 
Availing himself of the knowledge 
he had gained of the Tartars, and 
the esteem he had created in their 
prince, while be lived among them 
as a hostage, he found means at 
this critical period to detach them 
from the interests of Russia, and fix 
them in those of Poland. ‘The khan 
was prevailed on to furnish an army 
for her defence, and Sobieski was 
appointed to command it, 
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“* Under a gencral of less capa- 
city, no reasonable expectation 
could have been entertained of as. 
sistance from a host of men hitherto 
accustomed only to rapine and plun- 
der, impatient of control, and ever 
ready to fly on the first show of re. 
sistance. But through the example 
and discipline of Sobieski they soon 
acquired firmness, order, and obedi- 
ence; while, by imparting to them 
a portion of his own ardour for mi- 
litary glory, he taught them to 
make the enemy dearly purchase 
the victories they obtained. 

“The Poles, gosded to despair 
by the enormous contributions ex- 
torted from them by their con- 
queror, and at Jength animated by 
the patrictic example of Sobieski, 
resolved, unanimously, to throw off 
the grievous yoke which had been 
imposed vpon them, or perish in 
the attempt. Every man became a 
soldier, and Casimir returned to 
support by his presence the revived 
courage which displayed itself a- 
mong his subjects. 

‘The crown general and Sobi- 
eski, respectively at the head of the 
Poles and Tartars, speedily changed 
the aspect of affairs. The Swedish 
troops which had been left to over- 
awe Lithuania were attacked, de- 
feated, and put to the sword., War- 
saw was delivered from the enemy's 
garrison, and every day some new 
success extended over a wider space 
the blessings of renovated freedom. 

‘‘ In the mean while intelligence 
arrived that the king of Sweden, at 
the head of his army, strengthened 
by a reinforcement fiom the elecior 
of Brandenburg, was advancing out 
of Prussia. Sobieski, with bis cha- 
racteristic celerity, took such mea- 
sures as evabled him to check his 
dangerous progress, by blocking him 

up 
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up between the Vistula and the Sa- 
mas, where he cut oft his provi- 
sions and harassed him by continual 
skirmishes. Affairs were in this si- 
tuation when information was 
broucht him that six thousand 
Swedish troops, with general Dong- 
las at their head, were marching to 
the relief of their king. Sobieski 
instantly resolved on cutting off this 
assistance; and leaving his infantry 
to continue the blockade, rapidly 
marched his cavalry to Pileza, swam 
across the river, and surprising 
Douglas, defeated and put to flight 
his troops, 

‘‘ But while these successes scem- 
ed to promise a favourable issue te 
the disasters of Poland, fortune was 
in reality preparing new trials of her 
valour and constancy. 

‘* Ragotskt, prince of Transylva- 
nia, in the hope of deposing Casi- 
mir and succeeding to his crown, 
iavaded Poland at the head of thirty 
thousand men; to hinder whose 
runction with the main army of 
Charles Gustavus it was necessary 
to dispatch a division of the Polish 
troops. ‘This circumstance was ren- 
dered the more unfortunate, as the 
king of Sweden, having taken ad- 
vantage of Sobieski's march to meet 
Doug!as, broke through the Polish 
infantry, and pushed forward on 
Warsaw, to which city he imme- 
distely laid siege. 

‘« A general engagement ensued, 
which was continued: with unrelax- 
ing fury during three days. ‘Ihe 
Tartars under Sobieski performed 
prodigies of valour; but victory de- 
clared in favour of Charlies Gusta- 
vus, who again became master of 
Warsaw. His triumph was, how- 
ever, very dearly purchased, and of 
short duration; while Sobieski found 
consolation for his defeat in the 
happy consequences which soon af- 
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ter followed his patrioticexertions, 
Those exertions had assisted to sus- 
pend the frightful revolution with 
which his suffering country was 
threatened ; time had been gained ; 
and in that valuable interval poli- 
tical views had raised up in Den- 
inark a formidable force against the 
chiet enemy of Poland ; and thus a 
brighter hue was soon cast over the 
prospects of the republic. 

«« The Danes, alarmed at the con- 
quests of Charles Gustavus, declared 
war against him, and by invading 
his territories compelled bim to aban- 
don his Iate acquisitions to defend 
them. From the period of his draws 
ing off his troops from Poland, he 
was assailed by too many enemies to 
find leisure, during his short life, for 
renewing hostilities against that 
country. He died three years after 
quilting it; and that event was soon 
followed by the conclusion of a trea- 
ty of peace between Sweden and 
the Poles. 

‘* In the interim, Lubomirski, the 
lieuntenant-general of the Polish 
army, and Sobieski, by retaliating 
on the territories of Ragotski the 
hostilities with which he bad afflict- 
ed their country, had compelled 
that prince to accept peace from the 
republic on the most humiliating 
terms, He was obliged to pay a 
large sum to the king of Voland, to 
do him homage, and to break off 
his connection with the Swedes; 
concessions which deprived bim of 
all future power toannoy that prince. 
The combined army of the Poles 
and Tartars now turned its exertions 
egainst the only enemies which re- 
mained of the late formidable con- 
spiracy, the Muscovites and Cos- 
sacks. In order to prevent a junc- 
tion of their forces, Sobieski’ was 
dispatched to interrupt the advance 
of the latter, whom he attacked with 

such 
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such intrepidity, that though with 
very inferior numbers, he obtained 
over them a complete victory. 

** The ill-fated Kmilienski, whose 
first alienation from his allegiance 
had been caused by intolerable op- 
pression, but whose hostilities sub- 
sequent to the concessions of Casi- 
mir had proved him a confirmed and 
dangerous rebel, fell into the power 
of Sobieski, aud was delivered up 
by him into the hands of the offend- 
ed king. ‘The report of these events 
so dispirited the Muscovites, that 
the Polish army found them an easy 
conquest. Wilna, and the several 
other places which bad fallen into 
their hands, were speedily recover- 
ed by.the Poles, and a general peace 
was once more established on terms 
very favourable to the republic. 

** The services which Sobieski 
had rendered his country were not 
long after further rewarded by his 
notinination to the dignity of grand 
marshal of the crown, vacant by 
the banishment of Lubomuirski. That 
noble, while grand marshal and 
lieutenant-general of. Poland, had 
rendered himself obnoxious to the 
court by his warm opposition to the 
attempt of Casimir to nominate his 
successor, in violation of one of the 
fundamental laws of the republic. 
Some discontents about the same 
time having broken out among the 
Polish troops on account of pay, 
Lubomirski was, accused by the 
court party of being the secret fo- 
menter of them. A diet was in con- 
sequence convened for the purpose 
of examining how far the lieute- 
nant-general was implicated in the 
mutiny. But Lubomirski, either 
through the belief that he should 
nat be treated fairly, or conscious of 
some guilt, instead of obeying the 
summons to appear, withdrew to 
Breslaw ; which being construed 


into an avowal of his crime, he war 
as a traitor, condemned to forteit his 
estate, his honours, and bis life. 

‘The year following that in 
which Sobieski was nominated io 
succeed Lubomirski as grand mar. 
shal of the crown, he was, by the 
death of Czarenski, elevated to the 
still higher dignity of lieutenant-ge. 
neral. He had not long been pos- 
sessed of this important office, when 
he was called upon to execute 
painful ‘uty in the discharge of its 
functions. The banished Lubo- 
mirski, resolved to seek from force 
of arms the redress which he thought 
had been denied him by Casimir, 
returned to Poland with a body of 
eight hundred men; but this little 
party, increasing as it advanced, by 
the partisans of its leader, was soon 
in a condition to obtain the advan- 
tage in severa] engagements with 
the royal forces, 

*« At length, increased by mal- 
contents to the number of eighteen 
thousand, the troops drew near the 
grand army of the republic in the 
palatinate of Cujavia. Sobieski for 
the first time acted, on this occa- 
sion, as a general in the Polish 
army; yet his situation was altend- 
ed by circumstances of a very dis- 
tressing nature. It was under Lu- 
bomirski that he had first exercised 
the profession of arms, and in coD- 
junction with him be had oftea 
fought the battles of his country: 
now his best energies were to be 
exerted against this very velera 
whom he had been early taught 
reverence; while the troops which 
he commanded were natives of tbe 
same soil as those they were (0 OP- 
pose, and had, like himself, oftes 
embued those very weapons ip © 
blood of tbeir common enrmies 
which were now to be turned ag 
each other. « But 
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« But however deeply Sobieski 
seed at the necessity, his duty no 
smneriously called on him to re- 
poe to sadbenve: The army 
githe republic, consisting of twen- 
iyesix thousand men, was only se- 
from that of Lubomirski by 

; morass. Unfortunately Casimir 
had put himself at their head, and 
commanded them to pass the swamp 
in order to give immediate battle to 
the rebels. Sobieski earnestly re- 
monstrated with the king on the fa- 
wlresult which threatened to attend 
this step; but Casimir, with his 
characteristic pertinacity, perempto- 
rily insisted, and the consequences 
which Sobieski had clearly pointed 
wt to him followed. The king’s 
troops, in crossing the swamp, be- 
came embarrassed, and found the 
oimest difficulty in disengaging 
themselves; while Lubomirski fell 
impetuously on them as they strug- 
gled out of the morass, not afford- 
ing Sobieski time to form them ; so 
that the royal army was overpower- 
ed without the possibility of coming 
to action. 

“Casimir, who from the other 
tide of the morass was a witness to 
the effect of his own egregious foll Y> 
had leisure to repent the sacrifice of 
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four thousand men; the rest, by the 
talents of Sobieski, were extricated 
from their peril, and under his skil- 
ful dispositions effected a retreat, the 
conduct of which reflected the high- 
est honour on him as a general, 
Sasimir, full of grief and mortifica- 
tion, rejoined his troops, and en- 
camped on the river Pileza, where 
he soon manifested an inclination to 
come to an amicable adjustment 
with Lubomirski, which desired end 
was effected on the following con- 
ditions : 

“ The king agreed to enter into 
asolemn engagement never again to 
interfere in the choice of his succes- 
sor to the crown; to pay the sum 
which had been refused them; to 
revoke his sentence of banishment 
against Lubomirski; and to call no 
one to account for what had passed. 
On his side Lubomirski evinced no 
desire of being reinstated in the dig- 
nities of which he had been deprive 
ed, but retired to Breslaw, in which 
city he died within six months 
after. 

«‘ Sobieski had been one of the 
greatest sufferers by the late disturb- 
ances, his estates having been ra- 
vaged, and his stables plundered of 
his most valuable stud of horses.” 








(Soptesxi iw rue Cuaracrer or Crown GENERAL OF POLAND. ] 


[From the Same. ] 


“Traxauittiry was now a- 
while restored to Poland, and So- 
tin his thirty-sixth year, for 
rst time since his entering on 
ete of arms, found him- 
y to enjoy the charms 

a It was during this short 
eventful interval from toil, that 


in an evil hour he became seriously 
captivated by a lady, who, notwith- 
standing the remarkable beauty of 
her person, the sprightly graces ot 
her conversation, and the high fa- 
vour in which she stood at court, 
proved herself utterly unworthy the 
afiection with which she inspired 

Sobieski, 
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Sobieski, since she never scrupled 
to sacrifice his glory to her own pri- 
vate views. 

“* Mary Casimira de la Grange, 
a native of France, was descended 
from two ancient families of the 
province of Berry. Her father, the 
marquis d’Arquien, was captain of 
the guards to Philip duke of Or- 
leans : and her mother, Frances de 
la Chatre, had been governess to 
Louisa, queen of Poland. Their 
daughter, at the age of cieven, at- 
tended her macesty from: France in 
quality of maid of honour, and had 


been uniform!y treated by that prin- 


cess Wits peculiar maiks of confi- 
dence and favour. She had first 
given ber hand to prince Zamoiski, 
by whom she had four children, all 
of whom died in infancy; and by 
the subsequent death of their father 
she became a widow a tew weeks 
only before her introduction to So- 
bieski. 

* Still young, and distinguished 
above all the other temales of the 
court, the elegance of ber figure, 
the majestic expression of her coun- 
tenance, the brilliancy of her com- 
plexion, and the sparkling vivacity 
of her eyes, added new attractions 
to the wit that enlivened her con- 
versation. ‘Che immediate impres- 
sion which this accomplished prin- 
cess made on Sobieski was so great, 
that he would not submit to the de- 
lay of their anion til] the period of 
her mourning bad elapsed. 

** The queen was made acquaint- 
ed with the lieutenant-genera!’s 
passion for her favowriie, and find- 
ing litile difficulty in discovering 
that it received encouragement from 
the lady, she declared it to be her 
pleasure that the marriage should 
take place without further delay. 
As little more, hower, than two 
months had passed of the princess 


Zamoiski’s widowhood, it was 
thought necessary, in order to gave 
appearances, to have the ceremony 
performed with the utmost privacy; 
and pope Innocent XII. (then a 
tolic nuncio in Poland) conferred 
the nuptial benediction on this hasty 
union. 

“ This lady, destined now toshare 
the fortunes of Sobieski, proved that 
she was not more remarkable for 
her person.) recommendations than 
for the selfishness of her character. 
She had so Jong taken part in the 
cabals and political intrigues by 
which her mistress agitated the re- 
public, and disgraced the court of 
Casimir, that a taste for them seem- 
ed interwoven with her very na 
ture. Her fault, however, in the 
end met its punishment, since she 
defeated some of her dearest wishes 
by the excess of artifice which she 
practised for their accomplishment, 
Yet it was long before the native 
candour of Sobieski permitted him 
to discover in a wonian, whom he 
passionately loved, faults from 
which he was himself so entirely 
exempt. 

“The year following his marti- 
age, Sobieski succeeded the decess- 
ed Potoski in the first office of the 
republic, that of crown general of 
Poland, which constituted him com- 
mander- in-chief of the army ; while 
by that of grand marshal, whieh he 
still retained, he was the chief of 
the police also, This was the first 
instance of an individual having 
been allowed to unite these high 
offices, a proof of the extraordinary 
confidence which was reposed ui 
him by the republic. 

“sé The mnie in whieh Sotr- 
eski, on his appointment, found the 
army, was so miserable, that his 
new office seemed to be little more 


than a nominal one; and long '- 
testine 








testine wars had so drained both 
the population and the treasury of 
Poland, that when he proposed re- 
cruiting the army, now reduced to 
between ten and twelve thousand 
men, he was answered by the grand 
treasurer, that the republic had not 
the means left to support the old 
troops, still less to furnish money 
for levying new ones. ' 

« Affairs were in this situation, 
when intelligence reached Warsaw 
that the Cossacks, complaining of 
fresh grievances, under their new 
general Doroscenski, and joined by 
ap.army of eighty thousand Vartars, 
had passed the frontiers of Poland, 
and were laying waste Podolia, Vol- 
hinia, and the palatinate of Russia. 


The news found Casimir so wholly’ 


abandoned to grief for the recent 
death of his queen, that he made no 
attempt to stop the torrent of dis- 
aster which now threatened to over- 
whelm Poland. On the crown 
tal, therefore, rested the sole 
eee of the republic. On this occa- 
sion Sobieski gave a striking proof 
that his was not a character to be 
depressed by danger; on the con- 
trary, that his energies ever rose 
proportionably to its magnitude, 
Rousing himself from the compara- 
tive inaction in which his last year 
had been spent, he became at once 
the soul of Poland. He emptied his 
eo purse, and even borrowed 
me sums of money on his personal 
credit, to supply the public treasury. 
He formed magazines of provisions, 
and from his own territories re- 
cruited the army of the republic ; 
by which means he soon increased 
its disposable force to twenty thou- 
saad men, With his accustomed ce- 
lerity he then sent detachments to 
the different passes of Poland, in 
order to stop the inroads of the de- 
lached bodies of Tartars, at the same 
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‘ime intrusting Piwot, an officer, 
whom (though usually the leader of 
a marauding party) he well knew 
to possess the abilities of a general, 
with a troop of two thousand horse, 
ordering him to scour the country, 
and harass the invaders. Then, have 
ing disposed his main army to march 
towards the enemy, he wrote to bis 
consort (at that time on a visit to 
her family in France) a letter, in 
which, with that confident antici- 
pation of victory which ofien com- 
mands it, he detailed his projected 
plan of operation, assuring ber that 
it must lead to the inevitable ruin of 
the immense forces of the invaders. 
This letter was shown by hertothe 
great Condé, with a view to draw 
from him his opinion of its contents; 
and he ingenuously told her that he 
could not encourage her hopes, as 
he saw no possibility of the success 
with which the crown-general flat- 
tered himself. 

“Tn reality, it required all the 
resources of Sobieski’s genius, and 
as intimate a knowledge of the ene- 
mies with whom he had to cope as 
he possessed, to surmount the vari- 
ous difficulties with which he had to 
contend, His own officers, not com- 
prehending the scope of his plans, 
Joudly condemned the disposition of 
his forces. ‘This disapprobation soon 
produced a dangerous effect on the 
soldiers, who began to manifest 
strong symptoms of dissatisfaction ; 
but Sobieski, not less capable of 
speaking than acting with effect, 
took no other measure than that of 
summoning the troops around him, 

«* «Soldiers (said he), it is my 
fixed determination to make no 
change in my plans; on the evedt 
[ rest my acquittal or condemna- 
tion; but if any among you fear @ 
glorious death, let them retire. For 
myself, I will remain with those 
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brave fellows who love their coun- 
try too weil to abandon its general, 
Yonder crowd of robbers excites no 
fearin me. I know that the God 
of Christians often gives the victory 
in a just cause to the smaller oum- 
ber, nor do I doubt but that he will 
profect us against these infidel inva- 
ders.” 

«* The auditors of Sobieski looked 
at exch otber in confusion, and not 
asivgle man deserted bim. Had 
the enemy's troops been determined 
on pushing forward into Poland, So- 
bieski well knew that they would 
have met with nothing capable of 
impeding their progress ; bui he had 
yustly caleulated on their first at- 
tacking bis littl army, on the 
grvand that it would appear to them 
more expedient to subdue, than to 
leave his forces in their rear. San- 
guine as to the result of the conflict, 
yet neglecting no means within his 
abilities to insure what he expected, 
he availed himself of his experience 
in the peculiar talents of each ofh- 
cer, so to dispose him as to call forth 


his exertion in the way most bene-— 


ficial to the general safety; while 
his own upremitting vigilance and 
comprehensive mind embraced every 
department, and watched over the 
whole. 

** Meanwhile the enemy, like 
swarms of bees, began to pour their 
numbers on all sides of the Polish 
encampment, and were every where 
received with the most undaunted 
bravery by the little army of Sobies- 
ki, bis artillery playing the whole 
tune upon the assailants. At length 
a weak point of the camp was for a 
moment forced, when the Poles, 
with desperate tury, rushed thither, 
repulsed, expelled, and pursued the 
invaders far beyond the entrench- 
merits. 

“The plain was soon covered 


with the dead bodies of the enemy : 
but Sobieski, ever tempering hig 
valour with prudence, recalled his 
victorious troops within his entrench. 
ments, there to await some favour. 
able moment for renewing the con. 
test; for he thought it would be 
daring too much to hazard a turn of 
fortune, in case so superior an ene. 
my should rally, where he bad every 
thing at stake. 

“The seven following days pro- 
duced repeated attacks from the 
enemy ; against which the Poles not 
only continued to defend themselves 
with the same iavincible courage, 
but made several sallies, which pror- 
ed not less destructive than their 
first to the Cossacks and Vartars, 

** At length the decisive day of 
conflict arrived: the evemy, asto- 
nished and enraged by so obstinate 
a resistance frow a handful of men, 
resolved upon a general assault; 
while Sobieski, who had anticipated 
the approaching crisis, by sending 
orders to his various detachments to 
draw near him with the utmost pre- 
caution and privacy, had made every 
preparation in his power to turn it 
to his own advantage. Instead of 
waiting the enemy's assault within 
his entrenchments, be now led forth 
his troops to meet it. The barba- 
rians, astonished at such boldness, 
testified their savage joy, as the Po- 
lish squadrons advanced, by utter 
ing loud cries, which were quickly 
succeeded by the battle. —Torrents 
of blood had flowed, yet victory 
seemed uncertain, when the several 
detachments of Sobieski burst upoo 
the enemy, and, with irresisti 
impetuosity attacking them 1 flank, 
threw them into terror and disorder. 
The brave Piwot in particular, who 
(in his zeal to justify the confidence 
which had been reposed in him by 


al) had been occu- 
the crown genera!) ha vied 
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ied in laying waste the quarters of 
the Cossacks, carrying off their con- 
vors, and repulsing their foraging 
, now rushed on the invaders 
with his two thousand horse, over- 
taming and scattering them before 
him. The very peasants, catching 
the general enthusiasm, turned their 
instroments of husbandry into wea- 
of offence, and joined the 
of Sobieski in sharing a vic- 
which soon became complete. 
« As Sobieski proceeded to exa- 
mine into the extent of the depreda- 
tions committed by the enemy, he 
found whole villages sacked ; church- 
esburnt; the palaces of the nobles 
levelled with the earth; heaps of 
murdered Poles piled on their ruins, 
and the whole frontier presenting 
one wide scene of desolation. Such 
spectacles only swelled the public 
tide of gratitude towards the hero 
who had delivered Poland from 
these hordes of barbarians ; and So- 
bieski had the additional gratifica- 
tion of learning that his victory, in 
fouaequal and apparently so despe- 
tate a conflict, had excited the sur- 
prize and admiration of his first pat- 
tem in arms, the great Condé, and 
was applauded by the first generals 
france. Soon after this decisive 
battle the enemy sued for peace, 
which was granted on terms of mu- 
wal satisfaction. 
“ The grateful homage which 
) i received from all ranks of 
Gtizens, on his return to Warsaw, 
mitt forth in enthusiastic acclama- 
HORS On his re-entering the capital 
w lately the scene of despair. 

A meeting of the diet was, soon 
after his artival, convoked ; when, 
Weonformity with the laws of Po- 

the crown general rendered 
publicly an account of the instrue- 
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and the success which had crowned 
the close of the campaign; recapi- 
tulating with warmth the distin- 
guished actions of those who had 
shared his labours, bat passing 
lightly over his own 

‘« Leud plaudits from all orders 
of the assembly bore testimony te 
the approbation which his discourse 
had excited in them. When the 
acclamations had subsided, the vice- 
chancellor arose, and addressing So- 
bieski as the deliverer of bis coun- 
try, returned solemn thanks to him 
in the name of the republic, and to 
all those who had assisted him ia 
its preservation. 

‘* The sublime pleasure which a 
mind like his must bave experiea- 
ced at the universal sentiment of 
gratitude manifested by that country 
to which he so early devoted him- 
self, had scarcely had time to sub- 
side, when he received intelligence 
of the birth of bis first son, and the 
safety of his wife, who was still with 
her relatives in France. Lonis XIV. 
on this event testified his esteem 
for the crown general of leland 
by answering at the font for his in- 
fant son, who was named James 
Louis, after his illustrious grand- 
father and the Freach monarch. 

* Casimir, still wholly absorbed 
by sorrow for the loss of his queen, 
gave no other token of interest in 
the late critical situation of bis king- 
dom, than by appearing at the 
great church of Warsaw to join in 
the genera] thanksgiving which was 
offered up to heaven for the happy 
termination ofso threatening a war. 
His next pnblic act was that of abe 
dicating a throne, which his ineli- 
nations and habits incapacitated 
him to sustain, surrounded as it was 
by continual storms, 

“The atiention of Poland now 
becaine wholly turned to the choice 


of 
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of some successor to the feeble Ca- 
simir; and the giddy people, whose 
delight is novelty, showed more 
eagerness to fill his vacant place, 
than caution to fill it wisely. 

“‘ Many foreign candidates dis- 
puted the honour of their choice, 
whose various merits the several or- 
ders of the republic were warmly 
discussing on the appointed day, 
when they were joined on the field 
of election by two palatines, who 

resented a young Pole, by name 
Michael Wiesnowicski, and imme- 
diately proceeded to propose and no- 
minate him, asa descendant of Ko- 
ribut, uncle to the great Jagellon. 

** The vice-chancellor, not pene- 
trating into the artifice of these pa- 
latines, (whose sole motive in this 
nomination was to ascertain how far 
a native of Poland would be agree- 
able to the diet, without compre- 
mising a party of the nobles which 
was desirous of advancing one of 
their order to the sovereignty), 
precipitately swayed the feelings of 
the multitude by crying out “ Long 
live-king Michael !" And the whole 
assembly forgetting, ‘a thejr kind- 
ling enthusiasm, the motives which 
bad amoment before actuated them 
to plead with intemperate warmth 
for the other candidates, echoed 
from mouth to mouth, “ Long live 
king Michael !” 

** It was now too late to direct 
the tide of favour from this new idol 
to a more judicious choice ; and the 
reluctant primate was forcibly ccm- 
pelled to proclaim the election, to 
the chagrin and disappointment of 
the party who had trusted to the in- 
significance of the man as a bar to 
such anevent. 

** Amonest the immense crowd 
which was peesent at this unex- 
pected proclamation, there was not 
ons person so greatly astonished by 


it as the new king himself, who 
possessed no other claim to the dig- 
nity which had been so suddenly 
conferred upen him, but that of his 
descent from Koribut. His father 
had been palatine of Russia, and 
had once possessed a fine estate ig 
the Ukraine, but had seen it wrest. 
ed from him by the Cossacks. The 
mean abilities of Michael, joined to 
the poverty and obscurity in which 
he had been obliged to live, seem- 
ed to preclude al! chance of his ever 
rising to any dignity in the state; 
and so little interest had he taken in 
the election, that instead of repair- 
ing to the field, he had retired 
to the church of Recollects at 
Warsaw; whence he had been 
drawn by the palatines withoot a 
shadow of suspicion of what were 
their intentions in doing so, He 
shed tears after his election, as they 
dragged bim to the throne, protest- 
ing that he was incapable of filling 
it; but his new subjects, scarcely 
yielding in superstition to the an- 
cient Romans, in the first moments 
of their senseless joy discovered too 
many happy omens to doubt the 
wisdom of their choice. During 
the election a dove had flown across 
the inclosure where the senate was 
debating ; and a swarm of bees had 
hovered over Michael without hurt- 
ing him. These presages were 
strengthened by so many others of 3 
fortunate nature, which were ! 
to have occurred to the very priests 
while performing their sacred fine. 
: iddy multitude were 
tions, that the giddy mult “ 
impatient to commence 4 Nd 
which they believed destined to bring 
back prosperity to Poland. The) 
caused Michael to be crown, 
: sath ‘c ich_ precipita: 
therefore, with so much } *. 
sa th f the most 'mpe 
tion, that some o + asenlg 
ant articles of the Pacta Conve 


e . | ’ 
re itted in his corenatioe 0" 
were omitted in a negli- 
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a negligence of which they had af- 
terwards sufficient Jeisure to repent. 
« Indeed, no monarch was ever 
more incapable of governing than 
the new king; and from sovereigns 
who know not themselves how to 
govern, a wise choice of ministers 
can rarely be expected, Casimir 
Pas, the head of one of the most 
considerable families in Lithuania, 
and the grand chancellor of that 
duchy, was a man of great abilities, 
who soon won the entire confidence 
of his sovereign, which he abused 
by aggrandizing his own family at 
theexpence of the public good and 
Michael's honour. His brother, 
Michael Paz, the grand general of 
Lithuania, was an officer well vers- 
ed in military affairs, but of an en- 
vious, fiery, and capricious temper, 
which made him the rival of Sobi- 
eski. Such were the two favourites 
by whom Michael became com- 
pletely governed. The new king 
was scarcely seated on his thronue, 
when more than one cause arose 
toopen the eycs of his subjects .on 
the egregious folly of their choice. 
The Cossacks had heard with jea- 
lousy the exaltation of aman, whose 
first use of power, they believed, 
would be to recover the large pos- 
sessions in the Ukraine which they 
had taken from his father, As the 
oaly means of dispelling their fears, 
théy boldly demanded that he should 
voluntarily renounce claims which 
were resolved at all¢iazards to 
ule, if necessary. In the then 
exhausted state of the republic, it 
# Mot surprising that the Poles 
should have been anxious for the 


Ng's compliance with these de- 
mands, rather than renew a war re- 
Grauly terminated. 

His majesty, however, was far 
sposed to gain time with the 
8, with a view ultimately 
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to bafile their aim, than to consent 
to the sacrifice required of him, 
No one, he knew, was so well qua- 
lified to transact these negociations 
with success as Sobieski; yet he 
felt extreme reluctance, even for 
his own interest, to employ talents 
which he already hated him for pos- 
sessing. But necessity at length 
prevailed, and the crowa general 
was charged with the embassy. 

‘© He found Doroscensko so in- 
flexibly bent on Michael's compli- 
ance with his first demand, as to 
compel him, although reluctantly, 
to have recourse to measures of 
a less friendly nature. Anxious 
to spare as much as possible the 
effusion of Polish blood, and con- 
scious of the great inferiority of his 
forces to those he was about to op- 
pose, he summoned policy to the 
aid of arms; and by setting up a 
new general among the Cossacks, 
in opposition to Doroscensko, he 
turned the tide of their animosity 
against each other, 

‘* While the rival generals were 
dividing the attention and energies 
of the soldiers, Sobieski seized the 
crisis of their dissentions to reduce 
the whole district between the Bog 
and the Neister to the obedience 
of Poland. Doroscensko, every 
where worsted, had no other means 
of saving the rest of the. Ukraine 
than by threatening so give it up to 
the Turks, if Sobieski pushed him 
to extremities; a threat which at 
once suspended the victorious career 
of the crown general. 

<< « We know not which most to 
admire, your valour or your pru- 
dence,” *wrote the vice-chancellor 
of Poland to Sobieski, in the name 
of the king and the republic: 
with a mere handful of men, your 
genius has enabled you to open to 
us a passage into the Ukraine, “~ 
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will doubtless complete your glory 
by its reduction. Envy herself is 
compelled to own that Poland owes 
to you its safety.” 

** A mind like that of Sobieski 
must have felt it a noble revenge 
thus to extort from his enemies an 
acknowledgement of the services by 
which he had requited their malice. 

“ It was, however, far from the 
enlightened policy of the crown ge- 
neral to push to absolute despair 
those whom he still considered as 
the children of the republic.. Like 
Fabius Maximus, he thought, that 

** if care and kindness had been 
found the most effectual method to 
subdue the stubborn temper of dogs 
and horses,” he who commands 
men should endeavour to correct 
their errors by gentleness and good- 
ness. His earnest advicc, there- 
fore, was to induce the Cossacks to 
return to their allegiance by cle- 
mency, as the only method to pre- 
vent an alienation, which must ren- 
der those once valuable subjects a 
perpetual scourge to Poland. 

‘** In these temperate wishes So- 
bieski was supported by the majo- 
rity of the senate and the whole of 
the deputies assembled at the diet; 
but Michacl, who, without con- 
sulting the republic, had receutly 
espoused the emperor Leopold's sis- 
ter, was now entirely surrounded 
by the creatures of that monarch, 
who swayed his actions according to 
the pleasure of their imperial mas- 
ter; and who, on the present occa- 
sidn, so warmly combated the po- 
licy of the crown general, that they 
induced the diet to dissolve before 
any sar could be taken to restore 
tranquillity to the Ukraine. 

* Doroscensko, in the interim, 
learning the particulars of what had 
passed at Warsaw, aod fearful of ul- 
tunately falling into the hands of an 


offended sovereign, was now drivea 
exactly into that step from which 
Sobieski had so earnestly desired tg 
withhold bim ; he threw himself and 
his fellow Cossacks on the protection 
of sultan Mahomet, and thus the U. 
kraine became united with Turkey, 

‘“* The Porte was at that period 
engaged in immense preparations 
for the invasion and destruction of 
the German empire; while the 
storm with which she menaced 
Christendom was rendered more 
alarming from the sultan’s possessing 
in his grand vizier a general capa. 
ble of executing the daring schemes 
which, as minister, he had planned, 
Kiuperli bad signalized his great 
military talents by his victories over 
the Austrians, his conquests ia 
Hungary, bis subjection of Transyl- 
vania, and bis capture of the island 
of Candia: nor. was he esteemed 
greater in the field than in the cabi- 
net. 

«© The acquisition of the Ces- 
sacks to the interest of his master 
at once suggested to Kiuperli that 
their views against the empire might 
be facilitated by first employing the 
Ottoman forces in the subjugation 
of Poland. He consequently pro- 
posed it in the divan; but being 
answered, that to make war oo 
Poles without a previous de 
and refusal of justice from them oo 
behalf of the Cossacks, would be 
to commit an equal injustice wi 
that which was made the pretest 
of the impending war; 4 
mufti agreeing in this opinion, Kuc- 
perli immediately addressed hes ; 
republic of Poland the following 
manifesto : 

ve ‘Poles, when you assert that 
the Ukraine belongs to yoo, 4 
that the Cossacks are your nat 
subjects, you forget that we ar 
this nation was formerly we 
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indegendent, that it voluntarily 
eabmitte! itself to you, and upon 
conditions which you have violated. 
ig consequence of the monstrous 
outrages which you.have committed 
inst the Cossacks, they have ta- 
ken up arms to recover their former 
, and the laws of nature au- 
rize them todo so. They have 
besought the Sublime Porte to re- 
ceive them under the shelter of i& 
powerful protection, and extend to 
them the assistance which it never 
withholds from the oppressed. Ma- 
homet, the invincible, has conse- 
quenilysent the sabre and the stand- 
ard to Doroscensko, the chief of the 
Cossacks. Learn hence, that it is 
for you.to hasten and compose the 
difference with the sultan my mas- 
ter, who is already on his march to 
Adrianople ; since, if you allow him 
to reach your frontiers with his im- 
mense forces, the dispute will no 
longer be decided by treaty, but by 
the sword and the wrath of the God 
of vengeance.” 

“Sobieski had not returned to 
Warsaw at the arrival of this threat- 
enitg mandate ; but the senate im- 
inediately assembled for the purpose 
of taking into consideration what 
might be the best measure for the 
tepublic to adopt: but the time for 
deliberation was principally spent in 
expressions of indignation, that the 
manifesto had not been written by 

himself instead of his 
grand vizier ; a circumstance which 
Construed into an insulting mark 


mpt. 
~ The partizans of Michael 
@dvantace of this idle 


Warmth about punctilio, laboured 
to Prove that the sultan’s not writ- 
himself was sufficient evidence 
Was not serious in his threats 
agtinst Poland. ‘They argued, that 


’ > highly improbable he should 
345. 
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break his treaty with the republic 
to league with a robber (for such 
they called Doroscensko); but that, 
even admitting his hostile inten- 
tions, they might reasonab!y build 
on the assistance of Russia, to 
which they should probably add 
that of Germany also. 

*« These speculative arguments 
were answered by the more expe- 
rienced part of the senate, by re- 
marking that it was a far wiser 
plan to deprive the Porte of all pre- 
text for disturbing Poland, by satis- 
fying the Cossacks, than to involve 
her again in a destructive war, un- 
der the hope of assistance which 
they might not in the end receive. 
The primate also pronounced this 
to be his opinion; yct he declared 
that nothing decisive ought to be 
determined on during the absence 
of the crown general; whose pa- 
triotism, talents, and the essential 
services he had already rendered 
his country ia her contests with the 
Cossacks, alike established the pro- 
priety of his first delivering his 
sentiments on a subject of such vi- 
tal importance to the state, 

** Nothing could be more grating 
to the king than the public utter- 
ance of sentiments such as these; 
since, already jealous of .the consi- 
deration in which Sobieski was 
held by the republic, he was anxi- 
ous to avoid every measure which 
tended to augment his power. ‘The 
lateness of the hour, however, ob- 
liged him, although reluctantly, to 
suspend proceedings till the follow- 
jog morning. 

“© On that day intelligence was 
bronght that Sobieski was approach- 
ing Warsaw, and the majority of ° 
the senators iminediately went out 
to meet and conduct him to the se- 
nate. On his entrance there, he 
was complimented by being pub- 
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hely told, that ‘* the gown and the 
sword equally became him, and that 
he had entwined the laurel amidst 
his fasces.” 

«* But however gratifying to the 
crown general such an address might 
have proved at a period of less dan- 
ger, he felt nothing now but im- 
patienee that a moment should be 
Jost in diverting their attention 
from the public interests. The blind 
infatuation which lalled the king 
and his council into a fancied secu- 
rity at a period when ruin was 
ready to burst over them, astonish- 
ed and transported him. He ex- 
horted his majesty, in a strain of 
cuergetic eloquence, to treat with 
the Cossacks before it was abso- 
lutely too late; he pointed out to 
him the concessions which could 
with honour be made by Poland, 
znd which would even yet appease 
them; and warmly combated the 
auvsurd belief that Mahomet’s was 
but a vain threat, when opposed to 
the notorious fact of his actual ad- 
vance towards the Polish frontiers. 

‘¢ But Sobieski addressed in 
Michael one equally deaf to the 
veice of reason and of truth: the 
liter persisted in refasing to re- 
turn any answer to the manifesto 
of the Porte, and in treating its 
menaces as bencath his notice. The 
disgust engendered by this stu- 
pid obstinacy, in neither treating 
for peace nor preparing for war, 
speedily gave birth to a league for 
the dethroning of the king. This 
Jeague, which was headed by the 
piimate, consisted of several of the 
first othicers of the crown, and the 
ehicf of the nobles. 

“In consequence of the queen 
of Poland being sister to the cinpe- 
ror of Germany, it was thought 
proper to acquaint that monarch 
wil) their desigus; and ia doing so 


they laid before him the Many griev- 
ances which the imbecility of Mi- 
chael hod brought on their country. 
The reply of bis: imperial majesty 
was couched in terms of much de- 
cent sorrow at the awkward neces- 
sity of wresting the sceptre from the 
hands of Michael ; yet declared that 
he should not oppose the measure, 
provided they pledged themselves 
to divorce from him his sister, and 
to elect prince Charles of Lorraine 
as his successor. 

“« The next step of the league was 
to consult the queen of Poland; 
who, on learning the emperor's con- 
currence with the plan, as the price 
of her consent to the dethroning 
and divorcing her consort, insisted 
only that his successor to the crown 
should stipulate to espouse herself. 
The consent of the nobles to this 
notable piece of forecast rendered 
every thing thus far easy, they pro- 
ceeded to the Jast step which they 
deemed necessary, that of gaining 
over the crown general to their 
schemé, who had hitherto been 
kept entirely ignorant of it. 

‘© The conduct of Sobieski had 
so uniformly indicated the firm sup- 
porter of the crown, that, indignant 
as they knew his feclings were to- 
wards Michael, and certain as ap- 
peared the ruin of Poland if that 
tmbecile prince continued at is 
head, they were doubtful if even 
these considerations woutd indece 
him to join the league. Yet the part 
he should resolve on taking, it was 
evident, must decide the fate of their 

rojects. 
’ i Sobieski, after listening to the 
explanation of them, hesitated vet, 
in a case of such dire necessity. f 
espouse the cause of his — 
against the monarch which it b 
with so much precip*tate folly set 
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vavepled to him, that the deposition 
of Michael was the only part of the 
| 3 scheme from. which any 
benefit could arise to Paland. It 
was the creatures of Leopold who 
had influenced him in his late per- 
tinacious obstinacy ; for, consulting 
the obvious interest of their master, 

had endeavoured to direct the 
storm with which the Porte had 
long threatened. Vienna, towards 
Poland. In accepting a king, there- 
fore, from the empire, what could 
they expect.but the same pe ricions 
influence over the councils of the 

blic which had reduced it to its 
present difficulties ? Such were the 
arguments by which Sobieski pre- 
faced his advice ; to guard against 
the future interference of Leopold 
by cultivating the friendship of 
France, and selecting from that na- 
tion a king, whose connections as 
well as talents might ensure from 
every friend to Poland the appro- 
bation of their choice. That choice 
he directed to the duke of Longaue- 
ville, nephew of the prince de 
Condé, and only son of the duke 
de Longuevilie by his duchess, 
Anne of Bourbon. The young duke 
had already given proofs, under the 
tyeof his uncle, that he inherited 
that prince's valour and love of mi- 
litary glory. 

“ The confederated nobles, clear- 
ly perceiving the advantage of re- 
placing Michael by a member of the 

eof Bourbon, readily acquies- 
ced in the wishes of Sobieski: a 
discreet emissary was in consequence 
dispatched to France, invested with 
PoWers to settle the preliminary ar- 
fangements with the court of Ver- 
tailles; while the league, on its 
Pert, demanded of Michael a new 
ict, as a step necessary te com- 

He their plans. 

at prince, now himself pa- 
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nic-struck at the near approach of 
the Tarkish forces, dared not retuse 
a concession necessary to the pro- 
perly arming of the republic for its 
defence; so that every thing seem- 
ed to favour the views of the confe- 
deracy. 

** This diet (which assembled in 
1672) was rendered remarkable in 
the annals of Poland by the extra-, 
ordinary scene it exhibited. The 
primate, who, as head of the league, 
was deputed to Jay open ifs designs, 
electrified the king by recapitulat- 
ing the many instances of injustice, 
imbecility, and flagrant violation of 
the Pacta Conventa, by which he 
had disgraced his reign, forteited 
the confidence of his people, and 
absolved them from their oath of 
allegiance. These bold assertions 
were followed up by the associated 
nobles, who unequivocally declared 
that the king must choose between 
the alternatives of voluntarily abdi- 
cating the throne, or preparing to 
be forcibly expelled from it. Then 
leaving him to recoyer at his leisure 
from the consternation into which 
he was thrown, they set out to 
meet with due hongurs the duke of 
Longueville, whom they now hour- 
ly expected. 

‘* But on reaching the sea-ooast, 
a disappointment awaited the league 
as little expected as it was embar- 
rassing. Instead of finding their 
party strengthened by the presence 
of their new sovereign, they re- 
ceived a dispatch, informing them 
that the duke de Longueville (who 
had accompanied the French army 
in its so much vannted passage of 
the Rhine near the fortress of Tho- 
las) had fallen a victim to an act 
of imprudence which had greatly 
endangered the life of the prince de 
Conde also. 

““ This perplexing disappoint- 
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ment to the league dissipated at 
once the fears and confusion of Mi- 
chael, who, sensible that among his 
enemies was to be ranked the 
whole of the higher order of no- 
bility, tarned his hopes to the sup- 
port of the lower, ot which he had 
limself fortmed one at the period 
of his electtou. This class, consist- 
ing of a hundred thousand men, he 
precipitately assembled six leagues 
trom Lublin, and putting himself 
at its head, he had the gratifica- 
tion to find every individual ready 
to swear that he would, at the risk 
of life and fortune, join to main- 
tain bim on the.throne. Following 
up these new measures, and regard- 
less that the republic acknowledged 
but «wo grand generals, Michact 
proceeded to create a third, in 
whom he vested the powers of a 
dictator, licensing him to raise a 
new army for the protection of the 
royal confederacy, and to restore 
the ancient militia. He then issued 
mandates to the senators, and all 
persons in office, to. join his stand- 
ard immediately, on pain of confis- 
cation of property and loss of dig- 
nity. 

* His majesty, had, however, 
soon the mortification to discover 
that the death of the person whom 
the confederated nobles bad chosen 
for their new kimg bad by no means 
disposed them to show obedience 
towards himself; he consequently 

roceeded to pronounce the sentence 
he had threatened, condemning the 
primate and Sobieski, as chiets of 
the league, to lose their lives, 

‘* The army of the crown gene- 
tal, which he had in the interim 
assembled in the citadel of Lovicz 
in the palatinate of Rava, now 
formed itself into a confederacy, 
opposing to the lower order of no- 
bles oath to oath. ‘They swore in 


the name of God and of Sobieski to 
maintain the rights and privileges 
of their country, as handed down 
to them by those ancient warriors 
who had purchased them with theic 
blood ; to recognize no generals but 
those who were invested with their 
statis before the breaking out of 
the present disturbances; to make 
known to Sobieski whatever might 
come to their knowledge,. that 
might prove detrimental to the 
common cause; to preserve their 
secrets inviolate; and to consider 
every man an enemy to bis country 
who eolisted under any other ban- 
er than their own. 

** This oath had been but recent- 
ly taken by the army, when infor- 
mation was brought that Michael 
had set a price on the head of 
its general. An universal shout of 
indignation and horror against the 
king and his confederates instantly 
burst from the camp; the soldiers, 
laying their sabres in the form of 
crosses, solemnly swore to defend 
and avenge their commander. “I 
accept your protestations,” replied 
Sobieski, affected by their enthu- 
siasm; “ but remember, the first 
duty I require of you is to save your 
country.” 

«In reality, Sobieski’s thoughts 
were too much engrossed in plan- 
ning how be might best meet the 
coming storm, to bestow a thought 
wpor his personal safety. He knew, 
that while the republic was arming 
against itself, Kiuperli, haying r- 
ceived no answer to his manifestos 
had procuréd the menaced wat 
to be prononnced a just one in the 
divan, and had seen it sanctified 
by the fefta of the mofti. Al 
ready the horses’ tails, ensigns © 
blood and havoc, were waving ove? 
the walls of the seraglio, and Ma 


homet, like a devastating torrent, 
approached 
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hed to overwhelm the un- 
happy country of Sobieski. 

“ Kaminieck, the capital of Podo- 
ja, and the key of Poland, .be- 
came the first object of the crown 
general's cares, as he was well con- 
soced the Turks would open the 
campaign by laying siege to it: It 
was acitadel fortified still more by 
nature than by art. Built upon a 
steep rock, whose base was wash- 
ed by the river Smotrick, which 
nearly encompassed it, it had in ail 

been regarded as the bulwark 
Poland, and Jong had been con- 
templated with envy by the Turks, 
and jealousy by the Tartars. So- 
bieski's first care was that.of dis- 
ching thither eight regiments of 
infantry to reinforce the garrison. 

“Tt was now that one of the 
most fata] effects inseparable from 
civil dissensions first became mani- 
fest to the crown general. The go- 
vernor, who was warmly attached 
to Michae], refused to admit the 
troops of Sobieski, fearful of giving 
his interest a preponderance in a 
place of so much importance. 

“Meanwhile Mahomet, at the 
head of a hundred and fifty thou- 
sind men, had passed the Danube 
near Silistria, crossed Walachia and 
Transylvania, thrown bridges over 
the Niester at the foot of the walls 
of Chocziin, and soon appeared 
before Kaminieck. He was there 
met by the khan Selim Gierai, ac- 
companied by Meradin and Galga, 

sons, with one hundred thou- 
“ind Tartars under his command. 

sultan, dividing this irregular 
into three bodies, sent them 
to make predatory excursions as far 
athe Vistula, while the Cossacks 
Pay desolation on the opposite 


“Michael, with his hundred 
msand nobles, was closely shut 
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up withia his encampment, and So- 
bieski was still at the head of his 
little army at Lowicz, when an act 
of temerity in Meradin rendered ma- 
nifest the incorrigible degeneracy 
of the king, and the inefficiency of 
his forces. The young Tartar prince, 
ag he skirted the palatinate of Lub- 
lin, daringly directed his march be- 
tween the two Polish camps; at 
which Michael was seized with so 


great a panic, from a suspicion that 


he was acting in concert with Sos 
bieski, that he fled precipitately to 
Lublin ; and the whole multitude 
of his attendant nobles, catching 
the infection of terror, disappeared 
with extraordinary celerity. 

“© Meanwhile Sobieski, sensible 
that he must expose his little army, 
consisting of thirty thousand Poles, 
to certain and useless destruction, 
by the attempt to relieve Kami- 
nieck, which was surrounded by 
one hundred and fifty thousand 
Turks, saw the necessity of ahan- 
doning that fortress to its dreadful 
fate. By doing this, he was ena 
bled to prove of inestimable use to 
Poland, in stopping the influx of 
Tartars and Cossacks, who were al- 
ready desolating that afflicted coun- 
try. 

“ He first encountered Meradin, 
and engaged him with such signal 
success, that he fled, nearly alone, 
to the camp of his brother; who, 
to avoid a similar disaster, pushed 
forward to join his father, The ra- 
pidity of Sobieski’s movements, 
however, frustrated his plans; he 
intercepted the young Tartar, en- 
gaged and defeated him.’ Then 
leaving his infantry to guard the 
spoils, he closely pursued the fugi- 
tives, and overtook them just as 
they had reached the khan. The 
latter, not having yet engaged his 
troops, he found in a condition to 
give 
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give him battle, But Selim, likea 
true Tartar, was too solicitous to 
preserve the precious metals, rich 
furs, horses, and. cattle, of which 
he had plundered Poland, to risk 
the loss of his booty in the roman- 
tic altempt to redeem the honour of 
his sons. His only aim, therefore, 
was to avoid an encounter which 
must endanger them; while Sobi- 
eski, incessantly hovering near him, 
watched for a favourable position to 
attack his retreating enemy. 

** At the foot ot the Carpathian 
mountains, in a narrow defile in 
which the Tartars had not room to 
draw up their troops, the crown 
general commenced his assault. It 
wes followed by a long contested 
and bloody action, which terminated 
in the flight of Selim Gierai and 
his sons; who, beside fifteen thou- 
sand slain, a great number of pri- 
soners, and the whole of their im- 
mense booty, left behind them 
above thirty thousand Poles, whom 
they bad been leading into slavery. 

‘« It was an affecting sight, afier 
the retreat of the Tartars, to see 
these grateful creatures, whoa few 
hours before believed they were for 
ever cot off from again beholding 
their wives, their children, or their 
homes, throw themselves in a trans- 
port of joy at the feet of Sobieski, 
biessing him as their preserver. The 
crown general, touched to the soul 
at this scene, prostrated himself be- 
side them, and by his example di- 
rected their thanksgiving to a higher 
source, 

“* But while he was thus glori- 
ously employed in freeing bis coun- 
try from the Tartars, Kiuperli had 
not not been less active before Ka- 
minieck. During a period which 
historians have varied from twelve 
to thirty days, the canstant dis- 
charge of cannon which the vizier 


kept up from five batteries soon Tes 
duced the city to ruins. 

ee In this state of wretchedness 
the besieged received an offer from 
Kiuperli to be allowed the liberty 
of retiring unmolested, with their 
arms and baggage, provided they 
would peaceably deliver up the 
fortress to him in twenty-four 
hours. 

** This humane proposal, at a mo- 
ment when (as was well known to 
them) he had made every disposi. 
tion for a general storm, determin- 
ed their conduct; and Kaminieck 
was surrendered to the Turks on 
the 29th of August, 1672. 

‘* The sultan, by this time mas. 
ter of the whole of Podolia, as well 
as of its capital, sent Gicrai’'s sons 
into all the places of the Ukraine 
that were possessed by the Cos- 
sacks, and encamped himself a 
Boudchaz with his main army; 
while Sobieski, on leading back his 
victorious troops from the foot of 
the Carpathian mountains, was 
greeted with the intelligence that 
disaster had been heaped upon dis- 
aster during his absence. He had 
no time, however, to expend on 
vain regret, as every eflort of bis 
mind was requisite to form some 
plan of attacking the Turks, where- 
in his own genius might supply the 
want of numbers. 

*‘ While the crown general was 
himself making every possible exer- 
tion to recruit his small army, he 
sent a detachment to recondoitre 
the sultan’s camp at Boudchaz ; bat 
all his patriotic plans were suddenly 
frustrated, not by the sultan’s troop, 
but by the degeneracy of Michael. 
This pusidlanimous prince, still i0- 
closed within the walls of Lublio, 
Jearned with equal consternation 
the rapid progress of the sultan and 


the victories of the crown one 











Yet however great were his terrors 
of the Ottoman arms, of Sobieski 
were still greater, sipce he 
would rather have seen Poland pe- 
rish than owe to him its preserva- 
tion. No sooner was he convinced 
that the crown general had raised 
new levies, and was preparing to 
try his talents against Kiuperli, by 
isposing his forces to advance upon 
Boudchaz, than he sent a secret 
emissary to the camp of Mahomet 
tosue with abject humility for peace, 
leaving that potentate master of 
every condition, provided he would 
acknowledge him as king of Po- 
land. 
“ Mahomet, as the price of this 
condescension, insisted on retain- 
ing Kaminieck with the whole of 
Podolia ; demanded that the repub- 
lic should henceforth renounce all 
pretensions to the Ukraine ; admit 
the Cossacks to be vassals of the 
Ottoman empire; and, as the last 
stage of degradation, that she should 
thenceforth acknowledge herself tri- 
butary tothe Porte, by an annual 
payment of twenty thousand lion- 
dollars, 
“ These ignominious terms were 
eagerly accepted, in preference to 
the risk of elevating Sobieski still 
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higher in the esteem of his country- 
men, by perbaps giving him the 
opportunity of placing them in a 
condition to treat with the eneny 
upon equal terms. Kiuperli, in ad- 
vising the sultan to these stipula- 
tions, well knew that the king of 
Poland could not of himself perform 
them, as he possessed the privilege 
of making neither peace nor war 
without the sanction of the diet, 
Yet he was satisfied with having for 
the present added a province to his 
master’s dominions, which he took 
care to use every precaution to re- 
tain. He was, besides, about to 
leave in Poland a spirit of internal 
discord which promised to consume 
her, without any further sacrifice of 
the blood of Mussulmen. His chief 
care, therefore, was to leave the re- 
quisite forces to preserve his con- 
quests in sudjection, ard tooverawe 
the Cossacks. Having removed the 
inhabitants of Podolia to the other 
side of the Danube, placed two 
thousand spahis in their desolated 
province, andencampedecighty thou- 
sand Turks at Choczim for the pur- 
pose of enforcing the submission of 
Poland, he followed Mahomet and 
the remainder of his troops to Con- 
stantinople.” 





(Sopirskr’s signa Dereat or THE Turxs BEFORE ViENNA.] 


[from the Same. ] 


: EANWHILE the Turks 

had completed their ever 
“ow but ever magnificent prepara- 
Hens for war, and assembled with 
the armies of the Tartars, the Wal- 
lachians, the Moldavians, and the 
Unganans—all tributaries ef the 





Porte, in the plains of Adrianople ; 
each vassal prince heading his own 
troops. There Mahomet, seated on 
an elevated throne, commanded his 
varions hosts to pass in review be- 
fore him. 

‘* Perhaps no spectacle was ever 
more 
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more calcalated to gratify the self- 
love of a despot, and to inflame him 
with a thirst for universa] dominion, 
than tliat now presented to the mo- 
narch of the Ottomans. 

“Two hundred thousand men 
filed off beneath his throne, all 
devoted to obcy the mandates of his 
ambition. ‘These regulars were fol- 
lowed by numerous volunteers, of- 
ficers of baggage and provisiog, ser- 
vants and mechanics of every de- 
scription, the retinues of five sove- 
reign princes and of thirty-one ba- 
shaws, while tbree hundred pieces 
of cannon closed the magnificent 
procession. 

*€ ‘The grand vizier, Kara Musta- 
pha, was the last of the train who 
approached the sultan, by whom he 
was honoured with the highest mark 
of esteem and confidence which he 
could bestow. Mahomet presented 
to him his imperial catescheriff, an 
instrument which invested the grand 
vizier with the same unlimited au- 
thority which the sultan would have 
himself possessed had he headed the 
Ottoman army. 

*€ Mahomet, inflated by the many 
brillians triumphs of his arms under 
the command of Kiuperli, while he 
had been himself immersed in the 
cifeminate pleasures of his sera- 
glio, seems to have been culpably 
indifferent as to whether or not the 
successor he had appointed to that 
great. man was capable of sustain- 
img the reputation which, under 
ina, the Ottomans had acquired. 
While the armament, commencing 
its march on the right of the Da- 
nube, proceeded to cross the Save, 
the sulian retook his road to Con- 
stantinople, amusing himself as he 
journeyed with the diversion of 
hunting. 

Kara Mustapha, in order (as he 
capressed himself) “ to devel the 


tree first, that the branche: mighe 
more easily fall into their Posses- 
sion,” resolved on marching direct- 
ly to Vienna ; and his approach to- 
wards Newhasel with the whole of 
the Turkish force, induced the duke 
of Lorraine to raise the siege of that 
place ; and after throwing a part 
of his infantry into Raab and Co- 
mora, to fall back with the remain- 
der and his cavalry on Vienna. 

** That capital was already in a 
state of the utmost confusion and 
distress. On the first intelligence 
of the rapid advance of the enemy, 
Leopold with bis whole family and 
court had fled for refuge to Passau ; 
and the pusillanimous part of the 
inhabitants, eager to follow his ex- 
ample, crowded every avenue from 
the city with trains of carriages, in 
which they had deposited their most 
valuable effects. Happily, many of 
those firmer cit!zens who remained 
behind to brave the approaching 
foe, were animated by nobler feel- 
ines. Every effective man, what- 
ever his rank or profession, flew to 
arms for the preservation of the ca- 
pital, eager all to share in the se- 
verest military duty; while the 
duke of Lorraine, after aiding count 
Staremberg, the governor, in re- 
pairing the dilapidated fortifications, 
and in placing the city in a posture 
of defence, reinforced the garrison 
with eight thousand infantry, and 
retired with his cavalry behind the 
Danube, where be encamped on 4 
spot favourable for watching the 
motions of the enemy and inter- 
cepting his communications, till by 
the arrival of the expected succours 
he should be in a condition more ¢f- 
fectually to cope with him. ao 

“ The 1gth of July, the day te 
lowing that on which the duke had 
finished his arrangements, the Turk- 


ish army reached the vast plaip Prk 











fore Vienna, and in a short time 
completed the investment of the 
city, and began its offensive opera- 
‘. 
Ga U: fortunately for those shut 
within its walls, the ardour with 
which the king of Poland had Ja- 
boured to put his army in a condi- 
tion to march to their relief, was 
«9 ill seconded by the grand general 
of Lithuani«, that though Vienna 
was at length reduced to a state cf 
the utmost distress and danger, the 
ireops of the duchy were still un- 
epared to join the royal standard, 
“ Had Sobieski been capable of 
harbouring the passion of revenge, 
the humiliating concessions to which 
this delay reduced the laie haughty 
emperor must have given him secret 
satisfaction, amidst the vexations 
and disappointments to which the 
perverseness and disobedience of 
Pazonce more exposed him. While 
the king was awaiting the arrival 
ofthe Lithunians, Leopold, under 
hisown hand, addressed to him the 
most humble entreaties that he 
would no longer postpone placing 
himself at the head of the German 
forces, It was now foo late, he re- 
marked, to hope that the Polish ar- 
my could arrive ip time for the pre- 
servation of the capital ; but as the 
famealone of Sobieski, so terrible 
otheenemy, was sufficient to palsy 
rs hg he expected every thing 
an is Majesty's presence. 
oreibly as this letter proved 
’ —— situation of the capi- 
a na e of Lorraine’s dispatches 
if Son “4 confirmed the fact, that 
ski would save the city he 
~a@ Dot a day to lose in marching to 
US assistance, 
ie 
ws eat resource that valour and 
nearly = could inspire, had been 
fembe austed by the noble Sta- 
'§ and his adherents ; but fa- 
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mine and disease had at length as- 
sailed them, the Turks had posses- 
ed themselves of the principal out- 
works of the city, and the garrison 
was in hourly expectation of being 
taken by storm. ‘The duke of Lor- 
raine, whose post was too advan- 
tageous to be qiitted till he was 
joined by some of the promised suc- 
cours, had effected every thing with- 
in his power by sending frequent 
detachments from his litue camp, 
who had interrupted the communi-’ 
cations of the vizier. At the head 
of one of these parties, the duke ot 
Baden captured an immense con- 
voy of provisions and ammunition, 
which was travelling from Hungary 
for the use of the enemy ; and he 
had also the good fortune to inter- 
cept and put to flight Tekeji, on his 
progress to Presburg; whither Kara 
Mustapha had dispatched him to se- 
cure that important passage across 
the Danube. Still these partial suc- 
cesses had afforded no alleviation to 
the distresses of the besieged. All 
that the duke of Lorraine could do 
for them was to revive if possible 
their expiring hopes, by promises 
of speedy relief. His communica-~ 
tion with the city seemed totally cut 
off; yet he found among his sol- 
diers a man, whose readiness in un- 
dertaking his hazardous mission 
proved him to be not inferior in he- 
roism to Pontius Comious, the emis- 
sary of Camillus. The Austrian sol- 
dier, by swimming across several 
arms of the Danube and braving 
every impediment, conveyed to the 
governor of Vienna the grateful pro- 
mise of speedy deliverance. : 
‘¢ The king of Poland was indeed 
hastening to render him his utmost 
aid. On receiving the last gloomy 
intelligence from the empire, he 
resolved on no longer allowing the 
Poles to await the arrival of the 
Lithuanians ; 
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Lithuanians; but, placing his whole 
disposable force, consisting of twenty 
thousand men, under Jablunowski, 
with orders to march with all possi- 
ble expedition to join the duke of 
Lorraine, he departed himself with 
an escort of only two thousand caval- 
ry, and traversed ‘‘ with the rapidi- 
ty of a Tartar horde” Silesia, Mo- 
ravia, and that part of Austria which 
lay between him and the German 
troops. In this route, rendered ex- 
tremely dangerous with so slight a 
guard by thenumbers of Turks and 
malcontents who infested those 
countries, he was accompanied by 


his eldest son prince James, who 


had earnestly besought the king to 
Jet him share his perils. 

“« Sobieski directed his march to 
Taln (a tewn fifteen miles west of 
Vienna), at which place the empe- 
vor had engaged that he should find 
the whole German force assembled 
to receive his command. Great were 
his surprise and indignation, there- 
fore, to perceive that these promises 
were so far from realized that the 
bridge was scarcely half construct- 
ed; and except two battalions of 
horse which guarded its head, no 
other troops were collected there to 
yeceive him than the handful of 
men under the duke of Lorraine. 

** This breach of promise on the 
part of Leopold in a moment roused 
the impetuosity of Sobieski's tem- 
per, and in his anger he exclaimed, 
** Does the emperor mean to treat 
me asan adventurer? Solicited by 
him I have left my own army, that 
without delay I might take the com- 
mand of his—Forgets he that it is 
for him, not myself, I am come to 
fight ?"’ 

* But this ebullition of passion 
was soon allayed by the judicious 
interference of the duke of Lerraine, 


for whose noble character the kine 
of Poland entertdined a high a. 
teem; and with bis native good 
bamour all his pleasantry was not 
long after restored, by an event as 
agreeable te him as it was unex. 
pected. So zealously had Jablo- 
nowski followed up the directions 
of his master, that the Polish army, 
which had been left by him at so 
great a distance, actually arived at 
Taln before the new levies of the 
empire. 

“The king, in high flow of svi- 
rits at this circumstance, was sur- 
rounded by the Germen prinees 
(who on intelligence of his arrival 
had preceded their troops to compli- 
ment him); when, as the Poles 
were passing in review, Lubomir- 
ski whispered his master, that it 
would be tor the credit of the re- 
public to cause a shabbily accoutred 
battalion, which was in the rear of 
a fine body of horse, to halt till the 
obscurity of night shoul! enable it 
to escape remark. But Sobieski, 
whose affection for even the mean- 
est of his brave companions in arms 
made him revolt from showing 
them an indignity, far from ac- 
quiescing in the proposal of his of- 
ficer, fixed general attention on 
the battalion, and at the same time 
imparted to it a portion of his own 
happy hilarity, by humonrously ¢x- 
claiming, “ Pray admire that invin- 
cible body : it .has sworn never to 
wear other clothes than what it 
captures from the enemy. Durning 
our last war every man was clad in 
the Turkish habit.” 

** Tt was on the'sth of September 
that the Polish army reached Tul, 
and on the 7th they were joined by 
those of the empire. The army thus 
assembled scarcely amounted to se- 


venty thousand mep, & number 
nearly 





neai ly tripled by the enemy > but 
the king of Poland on this occasion 
remarked, that in weighing the pro- 
bable event of the encounter, they 
ought rather to take into account 
the grand vizier's military capacity 
than the magnitude of his army. 
« Jsthere a general amongst you,” 
asked he, “‘ who at the head of two 
hundred thousand men would have 
suffered this bridge to be constructed 
within five leagues of your camp? 
The man is an absolute driveller.” 

“ Tuln was separated from the 

in in which the Turks were en- 
camped by a chain of mountains, 
offering but two roads to Vienna, 
one over their summits, the other 
at their base. The passage of the 
first was attended. with danger, dif- 
ficuity, and fatigue; but as it was 
considerably the nearer, Sobieski, 
who trembled Jest the city might 
yet fall before he should be able to 
make an effort for its preservation, 
resolved on scaling it. 

“In making this election the 
king erred. Accustomed to see his 
soldiers surmount obstacles greater 
than those which threatened the pre- 
sent march, he did not foresee that 
apart of the army would be involved 
by them in great perplexities. 

“ The Germans, after repeated 
but ineffectual efforts to drag their 
cannon across the mountains, were 
compelled to abandon the attempt 
as hopeless. The Poles, on the con 
trary, found their exertions crowned 
with success, and had the honour of 
having conveyed to the field of bat- 
tle the whole of the artillery which 
Was used at the relief of Vienna. 

“But while by three days of in- 
Cessant toil they were performing 
this essential service, the miseries of 
the besieged city had reached their 
acme, Many officers of the first rank 
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and merit had already fallen in its 
defence, many more were hourly 
swept off by famine and disease. 
The cannon now but feebly manned, 
or dismounted, could no longer re- 
turn with effect the fire of the ene- 
my; while the progress of the mi- 
ners, who had already penetrated to 
the foundation of the imperial pa- 
lace, kept the surviving inhabitants 
in hourly dread of perishing by the 
resistless power of that tremendous 
engine of destruction. The chief 
support of the citizens, the intrepid 
count Staremberg, whose last billet 
to the duke of Lorraine had con- 
tained only these expressive words, 
‘“‘No more time to lose, my lord, 
no more time t» tose!” was himself 
attacked by the fatal malady which 
contributed to devastate the capital. 
Hopeseemed absolutely to have ex- 
pired, when the king of Poland, 
reaching the heights of Calemberg, 
gave the renovating signals to the 
city that succour was at hand. 

‘« While Vienna was obscured 
from Sobieski’s sight by the fire and 
smoke which enveloped her, the in- 
termediate space exhibited to him a 
spectacle calculated to fill him with 
indignant surprise. As if in mocke- 
ry of the want and desolation to 
which the grand vizier had reduced 
the late magnificent seat of the 
western empire, the Ottoman camp, 
spreading its gaudy pavilions over 
the vast amphitheatre beneath and 
the several islands of the Danube, 
displayed with ostentatious profu- 
sion every Juxury which-art could 
furnish to gratify the sated senses. 
The scene rather resembied an Asia- 
tic pageant than a besieging army. 
Yet while the inquiring eye of the 
king of Poland, assisted by his tele- 
scope, took in its magnitude and 
splendour, he discerned symptoms 
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of the want of that order, energy, 
aud discipline, which could alone 
render it formidable to him. 

‘ Kara Mustapha had indeed gi- 
ven sufficient proofs that Mahomet 
could not have intrusted his arma- 
ment to less worthy hands. The 
city might have been long before 
taken by storm, had not the avarice 
of the grand vizier withheld Lim 
from sharing with his soldiers the 
epoils of the capital, which he meant 
wholly to appropriate. ‘he jani- 
zaries had penetrated into his motive 
for protracting a siege of which they 
were heartily weary, and disaftec- 
tion had sprung up amongst them ; 
while the vizier, blindly trusting for 
security to his numbers, abandoned 
himself to dissipation, and neglected 


to perform the necessary dutics of 


his station. 

** No sooner had the king of Po- 
land reconnoitred the enemy, than 
he declared to bis generals that they 
could gain no honour by defeating 
the grand vizier, so easy would the 
task be rendered by his manifest ig- 
norance and presumption. 

** Meanwhile those signals from 
the Christian army which were 
hailed with grateful rapture by the 
besieged, overwhelmed with asto- 
nishment and confusion the chiet of 
the besiegers.’ Scarcely could Kara 
Mustapha credit the evidence of his 
senses, which told him that the 
united forces of the empire and Po- 
Jand were approaching to relieve 
Vienna over mountains which he 
had till then considered as impassa~- 
ble. 
Stunned by this unexpected 
event, be suffered the night to wear 
away in perplexity and irresolution : 
but at sun-rise the following morn- 
ing (rath of September) he was 
roused from kis stupor by the in- 
formation that the hostile army had 
actually begun its descent from the 
@ountuns. Iminediately quitting 
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his pavilion, he hastened with th® 
vassal princes to a spot favourabl” 
for reconnoitring the streneth of 
the enemy ; whence he perceived, 
with no very pleasing feelings, 
the firm and orderly movements 
of the allies, who marching in 
close ranks, and preceded by their 
cannon, stopped at intervals to fire 
on the advanced parties of the Tar- 
tars, and to reload their artillery. 

“ The grand vizier at this sight 
impatiently issued orders for the 
immediate storming of Vienna by 
his janizaries, while the vemainder 
of the army should march to oppose 
the advance of the Christians. But 
scarcely had he spoken, when a dis- 
covery of the khan of the Tartars 
struck a universal ponic into his 
troops. Pointing to the banderols, 
just then discernible, which were 
streaming from the lances of the 
Polish guards, that chief exclaimed, 
“ By Allah, the king is at ther 
head !" 

‘This was a stroke for which 
the Ottomans were wholly unpre+ 
pared. It brought back instantly 
4o their memory in all their original 
terrors the defeats: of Choczim - of 
Leopol—of that before ‘Trembula, 
where the numbers of Sobieski had 
deen still more disproportioned than 
the present; and from that moment 
they anticipated as inevitable a re- 
petition of those scenes of dire dis- 
grace, 

‘It was now too late for Kara 
Mustapha, who bitterly repented 
his late inaetivity, to endeavour a 
rekindling in his troops the aréoug 
which his own misconduct had 
damped, or to infuse into them 
hopes of victory in which he could 
not himself indulge. Jostead of per- 
ceiving that «his long-wished-for 
command to storm the city had re- 
kindled in the janizaries the hire 
which had been suffered to consume 


itself in idleness and discontent, Dt 





iud the miortification to discover 
that they prepared te obey him with 
undisguised reluctance, sullenness, 
and contempt. 

« An assault made under the in- 
fvence of such feelings. against a 
garrison roused to the height of en- 
thusiasm by the near prospect of 
deliverance, was happily ne longer 
fraught with the same imminent 
danger to Vienna as must have at- 
tended its earlier aitempt; since 
the besieged, forgetful of hanger 
and disease, rallied round their posts, 
and repulsed every eflort of the as- 
ailants with the most admirable 
constancy. 

“Inthe mean time the king of 
Poland, ably supported by the Ger- 
man princes, compelled the Otto- 
mans, who attempted to dispute his 
descent in the plain, to retire with 
precipitation towards their camp, on 
the border of which they drew up 

_infine of battle. Sobieski halted for 
ashort time to restore the Christian 
army to the order which had been 
deranged by the late contest, and 
then led it forward to a general at- 
lack of the grand vizier; who, as 
a last resource to renovate the cous 
tage of his mussulmen, erected be- 
side a red pavilion in their centre the 
standard of Mahomet, usually es- 
teemed by them a sacred pledge of 
victory, 

“An awful pause succeeded to 
the moment which placed the hos- 
lile armies face to face. It was 
broken by Sobieski’s commanding 
the Polish cavalry to charge ; when, 
ts if animated by one spirit-—and 
that the spirit of their king—they 
rushed towards the sacred standard 
which marked the vizier’s station— 
Pierced the lines of the enemy—and 
With irresistible impetuosity pene- 
trated to the squadrons which en- 
Sicled the Turkish chief, 
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- While their further advance was 
for a while desperately opposed by 
the spahis, who on that memorable 
day were the only Ottoman troops 
who fought bravely, the German 
princes made a fine attack on the 
right wing of the enemy, Jablo- 
nowski one ef equal skill .on the 
left, and the duke of Lorraine felt 
on the centre with his wonted firm< 
ness and ability ; the king of Po- 
land, who had planned, directing 
and animating the whole. 

“ The Ottoman army, dispirited, 
and without confidence in its com- 
mander, very feebly sustained the 
shoek of this onset; while the spa- 
his, seeing themselves unsupported 
by. the janizaries, or the. trtbutary 
powers who bad been so uniformly 
defeated when opposed to the king 
of Poland, that they seemed to have 
lost the capability of contending with 
him—found that their utmost efforts . 
in favour of Kara Mustapha could 
no further avail, than to allow him 
time to secure his personal safety by 
a disgraceful flight. 

‘“ With the grand vizier disap- 
peared the standard of Mahomet ; 
and intelligence of his desertion 
spreading rapidly from wing to wing 
of the ‘Turkish army, irretrievable 
anarchy succeeded. Each individual 
of that vast multitude, now being 
actuated solely by the wish of -selt- 
preservation, thought only of eas 
cape; so that the rout became ge- 
neral; and Vienna was thus, in 
the space of a few hours, rescued 
from the merciless grasp of the 
Tarks. 

‘« The extreme darkness of the 
night, which had by this time closed 
in, induced the king of Poland, in 
opposition to the wishesof the duke 
ot’ Lorraine, to forbid-all pursuit of 
the enemy beyond the field of com- 
bat; or any attempt to enter the 
deserted 
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deserted camp of the Ottomans be- 
fore morning, on pain of desth. 

*« This unpopular command was 
neither the offspring of improper 
timidity, nor an overweening fond- 
ness for exercising supreme power, 
but resulted from wisdom aod ex- 
perience. The uncommon obscu- 
rity of the night, which had saved 
a considerable portion of the enemy 
from slaughter, and which rendered 
pursuit highly bazardous to the vic- 
tors, would bave tavoured an enter- 
prise against whieh Sobieski thought 
it mecessary to be prepared. He well 
remembered the imminent danger to 
which the Poles bad exposed them- 
selves, when fortune had decidedly 
declared in their favour, by a pre- 
mature eagerness to share in the 
spoils at Choczim ; and now per- 
ceived that, by yielding to the pre- 
sent impatience of the army to take 
possession of the treasures left in the 
fugitives’ camp, he should expose it 
to the risk of a still greater danger. 
Well versed in al! the wiles of the 
enemy he had routed, he felt the 
necessity of guarding against his 
stealing back, under cover of the 
darkness, to rush on the Christians 
while they might be intent on plun- 
dering his abandoned pavilions; 
since, if taken unprepared, they 
might even in the moment of exul- 
tation fall an easy prey to their 
hurking and vindictive foe. 

“Firm in his determination to 
trust nothing to chance, when vigi- 
lance could with certainty preserve 
the signal advantages he had gained, 
the king of Poland was equally re- 
gardiess of murmurs or remon- 
strances; and strictly enforced obe- 
dience to his command, that the 
whole of the Christian army should 
remain under arms on the field of 


battle during the remainder of the 
wight. 


** Early on the following mors 
ug the king of Poland grve the sig. 
nal for the Christian army to take 
possession of the Ottoman camp; a 
permission which was eagerly sized 
by the soldiery, who rushed forward 
impatient to remunerate themselves 
for their past privations, by dividins 
the rich spoils of the enemy. . 

** On entering the deserted prvi. 
lions of the mussulmen, however, 
they were for awhile checked by a 
spectacle which chilled with horror 
even the hardiest of those veterans 
who had jus! quitted the sanguinary 
field of combat. All the Turkish 
women, many of them young and 
beautiful, who had accompanied 
their husbands in this fatal expedi- 
tion, lay murdered in their tents by 
the hands of those very dastards 
who, though equaily bound by ho- 
nour and humanity to have protected 
them, preferred this savage alteria- 
tive to incumbering their flight 
with these unhappy victims, or 
leaving them to the disposal of their 
conquerors, ‘This scene of siaugh- 
ter was rendered still more afiecting 
by numbers of little deserted crea- 
tures, whose lives their ferocious 
fathers had spared ; many of whom, 
too young to be conscicus of theit 
forlorn condition, were secking thet 
nourishment from their inaniunate 
mothers which death had deprived 
them of the power to afford. More 
than five hundred of these helpless 
innocents were collected with great 
tenderness, and placed under the 
care of the bishop of Newstadt ; 
who benevolently undertook to see 
them properly protected, and edu- 
cated in the Christian faith. 

« The treasures which had beep 
abandoned by the Ottomans were 
found to be immense, and were 
duly apportioned according to the 


several claims of the victors. ‘ . 
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the cannon which Mabomet had 
transported into the emptre with the 

ptuous design of her perpe~ 
taal subjection, was justly decreed 
teremain with ber, as a future pro- 
tection against similar attempts. Se 
saluable was the share allotted to 
the king of Poland, that he was in- 
dyced with his accustomed plea- 
santry to write to the queen that the 
ertod vizier had left him his resi- 
duary legatee ; and that on his re- 
turn to her he was in no danger of 
meeting with the reception of a 
Tartar husband when he carries 
back no booty to his wife. 

“On the morning subsequent to 
the battle, count Staremberg, the 
governor of Vienna, went to pay his 
respects to Sobieski; and to invite 
bim, ia the name of the grateful 
inhabitants, to visit the city which 
he had rescued from such an extre- 
mity of wretchedness. 

“The king of Poland willingly 
consented ; and surely no triumph 
Was ever more calculated to touch 
the heart than that which crowned 
bis entrance into the German capi- 
tal! a triumph gratifying to the 
Pride and ambition of his noble 
mind, but still more so to all the 
hindlier feelings of his benevolent 
heart. 

“Such was the excess of grati- 
tude which avimated the citizens, 
that they pressed round him with an 
eathusiasm which long impeded his 
plogress, eager to kiss the feet, 
touch the garment, and behold the 
countenance, of him whom they 
BaDiMeas| y hailed as their deliver- 
&, their father, the best and great- 
esi # princes. 

" Sobi@ki shed tears as he con- 
templated These genuine 
gratitude in creatures whose pale 
ac@ emaciated faces too plainly de- 
Soasizated the extromeor pinching 
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misery from which be had rescued 
them; and he declared to his friends 
near him, that neither glory nor 
dominion was capable of affording 
him a joy comparable to that which 

e experienced in the consciousness 
of having been instrumental in re- 
storing to happiness this late suffer- 
ing people. 

“ At length the king was permit- 
ted to proceed to the metropolitan 
church, in which he piously offered 
up thanks to the Omnipotent, who 
had io the hour of battle strength- 
ened the arms of the Christians and 
confounded their enemies. After the 
performance of this sacred duty he 
consented to indulge the citizens, whe 
were still anxious to be near him, 
by dining in public. In the evening 
he returned to the camp, followed 
by the same rapturous acclamations 
which had greeted lis entrance into 
Vienna. 

“The warmth with which the 
inhabitants of the capital testified 
their gratitude to the king of Poland 
seems tirst to have roused the em- 
peror to a sense of the ignominy at- 
tending his having wholly abandon- 
ed, to another, those exertions, tor 
the preservation of the empire which 
honour and duty alike called on hina 
to have at least assisted to perform, 
lt would be irrational to expect that 
a monarch, who bad been thus neg. 
ligent of his own glory, could pos- 
sess the magnapimity requisite to 
enable him to meet with due grati- 
tude a rival whose services to Ger- 
many rendered still more conspicu- 
aus by comparison his own disgrace. 
Leopold, dissatisfied with himseli 
and disgusted with the croud of flat- 
terers who had advised and shared 
his flight, set out on his return to 
his capital in a state of feeling far 
from enviable. 

“As he proceeded, melancholy 
justances 
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instances of the havoc and desola- 
tion which the enemy had scattered 
on all sides increased his discomfi- 
tare: but when he drew nearthecity, 
and heard the discharges of artillery 
in honour of the king of Poland, 
his irritation reached its climax ; 


and bitterly reproaching the courts 
sellors of his flight, he refused tg 
proceed, that he might spare him. 
self the humiliation ot Witnessing 
in his own capital the triumph of 
another.” 





[Anecpotes AND CHARACTER oF Mr. Fox.] 


[From Sir N. W. Wraxall’s Historical Memoirs of my own Times.’ 


. R. FOX, from the union 

N of birth, connexions, ta- 
lents, and.eloquence, which met in 
his person, had become, in the be- 
ginning of 1751, confessedly with- 
out any competitor, their feader. 
Having attained his thirty-second 
year, he consequently united all the 
ardour of youth, to the experience 
acquired in maturer life. It was 
impossible to contemplate the li- 
neaments of his countenance, with- 
out instantly perceiving the indeli- 
ble marks of genius. His features, 
yn themselves dark, harsh, and satur- 
nine, like those of Charles the 
Second, from whom he descended 
in the maternal line; derived ne- 
vertheless a sort of majesty, from 
the addition of two black and 
shagey eye-brows, which sometimes 
concealed, but more frequently de- 
veloped, the workings of his mind. 
Even these features, however seem- 
ingly repulsive, yet did not readily 
yssume the expression of anger, or 
of enmity ; whereas they frequently, 
and as it were naturally, relaxed 
Mto a smile, the effect of which be- 
came irresistible, because it ap- 
peared to be the index of a benevo- 
lent and complacent d ‘position, 


His figure, broad, heavy, and ir: 
clined to corpulency, appeared des. 
titute of all elegance: or grace, ex- 
cept what was conferred on it by 
the emanations of intellect, whic. 
at times diffused over his whole 
person, when he was speaking, tlh 
most impassioned animation. In 
his dress, which had constituted arf 
object of his attention, esrlier in 
life, he had then become negligent, 
even to a degree not altogether ex- 
cusable ir a mat, whose very errors 
or defects produced admirers and 
imitators, He constantly, or al 
least usually, wore in the [louse of 
Commons, a blue frock coat, and 2 
buff waistcoat, neither of which 
seemed in gencral new, and some- 
times appeared to be threadbare. 
Nor ought it to be forgotten, that 
these colours, like the white rose 
formerly worn by the adherents of 
the family of Stuart, then const- 
tuted the distinguishing badge or 
uniform of Washington and the 
American insurgents. — In this dress 
he always took his seat, not upon 
the front opposition bench, but ov 
the third row behind, close to that 
pillar supporting the gallery, whicli 
is nearest to the Speaker's chair. Jt 
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was not till 1782, or rather till, the 
inning of 1783, that with Lord 
North by his side, he first began to 
sit on the opposition bench, techs 
nically so denominated in ordinary 
language. [am sensible that these 
minute particulars are in themselves 
ynimportant, but they nevertheless 
simate and identify the ob- 

. And that object is Mr. Fox. 
His paternal descent was by no 
means illustrious, nor was the ele- 
vation of his family sufficiently 
antient, to shed over it that species 
of genealogical respect, only to be 
derived from the lapse of time. 
Collins, indeed, says, in his * Peer- 
;" when treating of the barony 
of Holland, that ‘* there were 
foxes in England before the Norman 
conquest." But, I have always un- 
detstood that his grandfather, who 
rese to considerable eminence, and 
was created a baronet by the name 
of sir Stephen Fox; had been a 
chorister boy in the Cathedral of 
Salisbury, when in 1652 he accom- 
panied lord Wilmot to France, after 
the defeat of Charles the second at 
the battle of Worcester, It bas 
been maintained, and I have heard 
Ht asserte’, that their names were 
originally Palafox ; that they formed 
# branch of that noble Arragonese 
family, $0 distinguished in the pre- 
sent age, by the wlorions defence of 
oafragossa ; and that they first came 
into this country in 1588, when one 
of the Spanish Armada being 


stranded on our coast, the survivors, . 


among whom wasa Palafox, settled 
i England. { have however al- 
ways regarded this story as a mere 
¢. Sir Stephen Fox, towards 
the end of a long life, during which 
made great advances to honours 
and dignities, havinz married, be- 
fame at seventy years of age, the 
Het of two sons born at the same 


me These twins were both in 
15, 
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process of time elevated to the- 
pecrage; a fact which had-antece. 
dently been realized to a certain 
degree in the Cecil, as well as in 
the Herbert family, under James 
the first. Charles the first again 
exhibited it in the house of Rich ; 
and we have since seen it exempli- 
fied in the tamilies of Walpole, of 
Hood, and of Wellesley. 

«* While the elder son of sir Ste- 
phen Fox was created earl of Ils 
chester, by George the second; the 
youngest, Henry, acquired a barony 
in the beginning of the present 
reion, by the title of lord. Holland. 
He was unquestionably a man of 
very eminent attainments, possess- 
ing a classic mind, cultivated by 
study, adorned by travel, and illu- 
minated by a taste for the elegant 
arts. But, he is better known in 
the political history of the late 
reign, where he performed a prin- 
cipal part in the ministerial, as well 
as parliamentary annals, till he sunk 
under the superior ascendant, sus- 
tained by the irresistible eloquence, 
of the first earl of Chatham. Of 
immeasurable a bition, and equally 
insatiable of wealth, lord Holland 
was enabled, by possessing the lu- 
crative post of paymiaster of the 
forces, which he held during several 
years in time of war, to accumu. 
Jate an immense fortune. It was 
not however attained without great 
unpopularity and obloquy, which 
accompanied him to the grave ; and 
exposed him to much, perhaps to 
unmerited, abuse or accusation, 
His moral character did not indeed 
stand as high in the national esti- 
mation, cither in a public, or in a 
private point of view, as did his 
abilities. But he cemented the 
greatness of his family, by allying 
himself with the ducal house of 
Lenox. ‘ 

« Of his three sons, lord Holland 

} early 
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early perceived the extraordinary 
talents which nature had conferred 
on the second; and in the fond an- 
ticipation of that son's future poli- 
tical elevation, exhausted on his 
education every effort which might 
expand or mature his opening capa- 
city. But, he adopted a_ vicious 
and dangerous principle, in ordering 
that the boy should neither be con- 
tradicted, nor punished, for almost 
any acts in his power to commit, 
of puerile misconduct or indiscre- 
tion. ‘* Let nothing be done to 
break his spirit,” said lord Holland ; 
‘** the world will effect that business 
soonenough."” When he made the 
tour of France and Italy, he was 
accompanied by a gentleman of 
eminent parts, Mr. Macartney ; 
who afterwards, towards the close 
of a life passed in the public service, 
attained, himself, to the peerage. 
We may see, in the letters of Ma- 
dame du Deftand to Horace Wal- 
pole, what species of impression 
Mr. Fox's endowments, and the 
sallies of his juvenile impetuosity, 
made on the minds of the Parisians. 
‘Lhey seem to have considered him 
as a sort of Phenomenon, which 
dazzled and astonished, more than 
it pleased or delighted them. Be- 
tore he attained fully to the age at 
which he could constitutionally 
vote, though he might speak, in 
parliament, his father procured him 
a seat in the House of Commons ; 
and his talents, aided by his con- 
nexions, placed him towards the 
close of 4772, on the ministerial 
bench, as a member of the Board 
of Treasury. He occupied the si- 
tuation about two years. 

“This early association to Lord 
North's administration, might ne- 
vertheless be considered as an un- 
fortunate circumstance in its re- 
sults, since it involved him in the 


unpopularity attached to various 
measures then adopted by the go- 
vernment, which subsequently led 
toa rupture with America. That 
even previous to his attainment or 
acceptance of office, he was con- 
sidered by the enemies of adminis- 
tration, as a devoted partizan of 
ministry, in training for future des- 
perate service, is evident from the 
manner in which “ Junius” speaks 
of him. Writing to the duke of 
Grafton, in June, 1771, he $ays,— 
“In vain would he (the King) 
have looked round him for another 
character so consummate as yours, 
Lord Mansfield sbrinks from bis 
principles. His ideas of govern- 
ment perhaps go fa:ther than your 
own, but his heart disgraces the 
theory of hisunderstanding. Charles 
Fox is yet in blossom ; and as for 
Mr. Wedderburn, there is some- 
thing about him, whch even trea- 
chery cannot trust.” These minis- 
terial fetters did not however long 
detain him in bondage. The sar- 
castic mode of expression chosen 
by lord North, to communicate Mr. 
Fox's dismission from the Treasury 
Board, is well known, ‘ His Ma- 
jesty,”” observed the first minister 
to some persons near him, “ has 
named new commissioners of the 
‘Treasury, among whom I do not 
see the name of the hon. Charles 
James Fox.” From that period, 
having inlisted under the banners 
of opposition, and being aided by 
the errors or misfortunes of the 
American war, he attained in the 
course of about six years to the 
highest eminence among the fermi- 
dable body of men, who then op- 
posed the measures of the crown. 

«* Pleasures of every description 
to which bis constitution or incline 


tions impelled him, divided _ 
ever with political pursuits, ra 
early 
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tion of his life; some of 
rch ar fame reported truly, 
‘cht have furnished matter for a 
new “ Atalantis.” It may be cu. 
rious nevertheless, for those per- 
gns who only remember him 
cither as a leading member of the 
minority, or in office as minister, 
to contemplate Mr. Fox when at 
the head of the Ton, who were 
then denominated ‘* Macaronis.” 
Mason describes, or produces him 
under that character, in the ‘* He. 
roic Epistle to sir William Cham- 
bers,” published, I believe, early 
in 1774. After enumerating, with 
vast felicity of humour and satire, 
the asiatic diversions supposed to 
beexhibited for the amusement of 
the British sovereign, he thus con- 
dudes: I cite by memory : 


* Bathark ! The shouts of Battle sound from far ! 
The Jews and Macaronis are at war. 

The Jews prevail, and thundering from the Stocks, 
They seize, they bind, they circuincise Charles Fox, 
Fair Schwellenbergen smiles the sport to see, 

Aad all the Maids of Honour cry Te he.” 


“ Neither the pleasures of refin- 
ed, nor of licentions love, nor the 
social conviviality of the table, al- 
though he might occasionally in- 
dalge in cach of those gratifications, 
constituted, however, his predomi- 
pant passion. All his inclinations, 
fom a very early age, seemied to be 
concentrated in a more fatal at- 
uchment to play. In the prose- 
cution of that propensity, he had 
squandered prodigious sums before 
bis father's decease, with which 
lord. Holland's paternal fondness 
furnished him. ‘To the same pur- 
sult, or rather rage, he subsequently. 
‘ucrificed a sinecure place of two 
thousand pounds a year for life, 
the clerkship of the pells in Ire- 

i Of which he caine into pos. 
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session by the demise of his elder 
brother, Stephen, in December, 
1774. After holding it scarcely 
ten months, he sold it to Mr. 
Charles Jenkinson, since better 
known as earl of Liverpool; and 
he disposed in a similar manner, of 
a fine estate situated at Kingsgate 
in the isle of Thanet. The office 
had been procured for him, as the 
estate had been bequeathed to him, 
by his father. We must confess 
that these scandalous irregularities 
of conduct, or rather vices of cha- 
racter, remind us more of ‘Timon 
and of Alcibiades, than of Pericles, 
or Demosthenes. 

‘* Fox played admirably both at 
Whist, and at Picquet; with such 
skill indeed, that, by the general 
admission of Brookes’s club, he 
might have made four thousand 
pounds a year, as they calculated, 
at those games, if he would have 
confined himself to them. But, 
his misfortune arose from playing 
at games of chance, particularly at 
Faro. After eating and drinking 
plentifully, he sat down to the faro 
table, and inevitably rose a loser. 
Once indeed, and only once, he 
won about eight thousand pounds 
in the course of a single evening. 
Part of the money he paid away to 
his creditors, and the remainder he 
lost again, almost immediately, in 
the same manner. The late Mr. 
Boothby, so well known during 
many years in the first walks of 
fashion and dissipation ; bimself 
an irreclaimable gamester, and an 
intimate friend of Fox; yet ap- 
preciated him with much seve- 
rity, though with equal truth. 
<< Charles,’ observed he, “ is un- 
questionably a man of first-rate ta- 
lents, but so deficient in jadgiment, 
as never to have succeeded in any 
object during his whole life. fe 
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Joved only three things; women, 
play, and politics. Yet, at no pe- 
riod, did he ever form a creditable 
connexion with a woman. He lost 
his whole fortune at the gaming- 
table; and, with the exception of 
about eleveu months, he has re- 
mained always in opposition.” Itis 
difficult to dispute the justice of 
this portrait. Perbaps we might 
add, that towards the close of his 
career, he emulated the distinction 
of an historian; in the pursuit of 
which object he made great efforts, 
and with a view to facilitate it, he 
appears principally to have under- 
taken his journey to Paris in 1502. 
Whether he succeeded better than 
im the former attempts, posterity 
will determine : but he would cer- 
tainly have attained a more ele- 
vated place in the temple of historic 
fame, by imitating the line of Xeno- 
phon or of Sallust, who comme- 
morated the transactions of their 
own times, than by taking Livy for 
a model. 

‘* Before he attained his thirtieth 
year, he had completely dissipated 
every shilling that he could either 
command, or could procure by the 
most ruinous expedients. He had 
even undergone at times, many of 
the severest privations anoexed to 
the vicissitudes that mark a game- 
ster's progress; frequently want- 
ing money to defray his common 
diurnal wants, of the most pressing 
nature. ‘Topham Beauclerk, him- 
self a man of pleasure and of Jetters, 
who lived much in Fox's society at 
that period of his life, used to 
affirm, that no man could form an 
idea of the extremities to which he 
had been driven, in order to raise 
money, after losing his last guinea 
at the faro table. He has been re- 
cuced for successive days, to such 
distress, as to be under a necessity 


of having recourse to the waiters of 
Brookes’s club, to lend him assist. 
ance. The very chairmen, whom 
he was unable to pay, used to dun 
him for their arrears. All dignity 
ef character, and independence of 
mind, must have been lost amidst 
these scenes of ruinous dissipation, 
In 1781, he might however be con- 
sidered as an extinct vulcano; for 
the pecuniary aliment that had fed 
the flame was long consumed. Yet 
he then occupied a house or lodg- 
ings in St. James’s-street, close to the 
club at Brookes’s, where he passed 
almost every hour which was not 

devoted to the House of Commons ; 
and during lord North's adminis- 

tration, parliament usually remained 

sitting, with short adjouroments, 

from November till July. That 

club might then be considered as 
the rallying point and rendezvous 
of the opposition; where, while 

faro, whist, and suppers prolonged 

the night, the principal members 
of the minority io both houses met, 

in order to compare their informa- 

tion, or to concert and mature ther 

parliamentary measures, 

‘¢ Nature, besides the extraordi- 
nary endowments of mind which 
she conferred on Fox, had given 
him likewise a constitution otigi- 
nally capable of prodigious exertion. 
But he had early impaired his 
bodily powers, by every excess, 
added to the most violent mental 
agitatiohs. These acts of impru- 
dence had produced their inevita- 
ble consequences, though for some 
time counteracted by youth, or ob- 
viated by medical aid. As early 38 
1781, Mr. Fox was alreacy at- 
tacked with frequent complaints o 
the stomach and bowels, attended 


by acute pain; to moderate 1t 
symptoms of which, he usually hac 


recourse to Laudanum. The os. 
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est frame must indeed have sunk 
under such physical and moral ex- 
hgustare, if he had allowed him- 
gif no interval of relaxation or 
. But happily, his passion 
for some of the amusements and 
s of the country, almost ri- 
valled his attachment to the gam- 
ing-table. No sooner had the 
shooting season commenced, than 
he constantly repaired to Norfolk. 
Lord Robert Spencer generally ac- 
companied him; and after visiting 
various friends, they sometimes 
hired a small house in the town of 
Thetford, rose at an early hour, and 
sed the whole day with a fowl- 
ing-piece in their bands, among 
coveys of partridges and pheasants, 
for successive weeks, during the 
autumn. These salutary occupa- 
tions never failed of restoring the 
health that he had lost in St. 
James’s-street, and in the House of 
Commons. 

“ Nor did the rage for play ever 
engross his whole mind, or wholly 
absorb his faculties. Nature had 
implanted in his bosom many ele- 
vated inclinations, which, though 
overpowered and oppressed for a 
time, yet, as he advanced in life, 
continually acquired strength. If 
ambition formed the first, the love 
of letters constituted the second, of 
these passions. When he contem- 
plated the extent of his own talents, 
and compared them with those of 
lord North, or of every other indi- 
vicual in cither House of Parlia- 
ment; it was impossible for him 
hot to perceive the moral certainty 
of his attaining by perseverance, in 
the course of a few years, almost 
any public situation to which he 
might aspire. In the possession 


4 enjoyment of power, he neces- 
sarily anticipated the recovery of 


that independence which he: had 
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sacrificed at the gaming-table; as 
well as the means of recompensing 
the zealous friendship or devotion 
of his numerous adherents. 

‘* No man in public life ever 
possessed more determined friends, 
or exercised over them a more un- 
bounded influence ; though he was 
by no means as tractable and 
amenable to reason or to entreaty 
on many occasions, as the apparent 
suavity of his disposition seemed to 
indicate. Even interest could not 
always bend him to a compliance 
with its dictates, nor expustulation 
induce him to pay the most ordi- 
nary attention to persons who had 
materially served him. in 1784, at 
the election of a member for West- 
minster, which was very obstinately 
contested ; Horace Walpole, after- 
wards earl of Orford, whose age 
and delicate health prevented him 
from alinost ever leaving his own 
house ; yet submitted to be carried 
in a sedan chair, from Rerkeley 
square, to the hustings in Covent. 
garden, to vote forhim. But, no 
remonstrances could prevail on Fox 
to leave his name at Mr. Walpole’s 
door, though he passed it continu- 
ally, in his morning walks. Hare 
himself, who was one of his most 
favoured associates, vainly exerted 
every effort to make him say a few 
civil words to a lady of quylity, by 
whom he was seated at supper in a 
great public company, met expressly 
to celebrate the success of his elec- 
tion: a success, to which, that 
lady, as he knew, had contributed 
by every means in her power; and 
who, as her reward, only aspired 
to attract his notice or attention for 
afew minutes. He turned his back 
on her, and would not utter a sylla- 
ble. Hurt at Fox’s neglect, Hare, 
who sat nearly opposite to him, and 


who .was aecustomed to treat him 
with 
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with the utmost freedom, took out 
a pencil; wrote three lines, and 
pusbed the paper across the table 
to his friend. The lines JT shall 
not transcribe, as they were too 
energetic, or rather, coarse, to 
allow of their insertion: but they 
adjured Fox, (in language as strong 
as Maecenas used to Augustus, 
when he wrote to the emperor, 
* Siste tandem, Carnifex !") to 
turn himself round towards the 
lady in question. He calmly pe- 
rused the billet, and then, having 
torn it in small pieces, which he 
placed on the table; without ap- 
pearing to pay any attention to 
Hare, he turned his back, if possi- 
ble, still more decidedly on the 
person, in whose behalf the expos- 
tulation was written. These facts 
were related to me by a nobleman 
who was present on the occasion. 

‘* If ever an individual existed in 
this country, who from his natural 
bias, would have inclined to maia- 
tain in their fullest extent, all the 


just prerogatives of the crown; and 


who would have restrained within 
due limits, every attempt on the 
part of the people, to diminish its 
iniluence ; we may assert that Fox 
was the man. The principles of 
ls early education; the example 
and exhortations of his father, for 
whom he always preserved an af- 
‘ectionate reverence, which consti- 
tuted a most pleasing feature of his 
character; his first political con- 
nexions;—all led him to the foot 
of the throne. He had tasted the 
comforts of office under lord North, 
and his very wants rendered indis- 
pensible a return to power. Nor, 
whatever mora] disapprobation his 
private irregularities unquestionably 
excited in the breast of a sovereign, 
whose whole life was exempt from 


any breach of decency or decorum ; 


could those defects of conduct have 
formed any insurmountable impe- 
diment to his attainment of the 
highest employments. In point of 
fact, neither the duke of Gratton, 
whom ‘ Junius” stigmatizes as “a 
libertine by profession ;" nor the 
earls of Rochford and Sandwich, 
nor lord Weymouth, nor Jord Bar- 
rington, nor lord Thurlow, had been 
distinguished by sanctity of man- 
ners, though they had all occupied 
the first situatioi:; in the state. Sir 
Francis Dashwood, who afterwards 
became premier baron of England, 
under the title of lord le Despenser, 
and whom lord Bute made chan- 
cellor of the exchequer in 1762, 
far exceeded in licentiousness of 
conduct, any thing exhibited since 
Charles the second. He had founded 
a society, denominated from his 
own name, “ the Franciscans,’ 
who, to the number of twelve, met 
at Medmenham Abbey, near Mar- 
low in Bucks, on the banks of the 
Thames. Wilkes was a member 
of this unholy fraternity, of which 
he makes mention in his letter to 
earl Temple, written from Bagshot, 
in September, 1762. Rites, of a 
nature so subversive of all decency, 
and calculated, by an imitation of 
the ceremontes and mysteries of 
the Roman Catholic church, to 
render religion itself an object ot 
contumely, were there celebrated, 
as cannot be reflected on without 
astonishment. Sir Francis himself 
officiated as high priest, babited in 
the dress of a Franciscan monk; 
engaged in pouring a libation from 
a commounion-cup, te the mys 
terious object of their homage. 
Churchill, in his poem of “ The 
Candidate,” has drawn him under 
this character, at Medmenham: 
but I cannot prevail on myself 10 
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even profligacy, abstractedly con- 

sidered, formed therefore, it is evi- 

dent, no bar to employment under 
the third. 

« Fox's error arose, if not wholly, 
yet principally, from a different 
source. In the ardour of political 

position, stimulated perhaps by 
domestic wants of many kinds, 
finding himself so long excluded 
from office, and conscious that he 
was become personally obnoxious 
to the sovereign, by embracing the 
cause and the defence of his re- 
volted subjects beyond the Atlan- 
tic; Fox did not always confine 
himself within a constitutional and 
temperate resistance to the measures 
ofthe crown. Mingling the spirit 
of faction with the principles of 
party; while he appeared only to 
attack the minister, he levelled 
many of his severest insinuations or 
accusations at the king. He con- 
sequently obstructed the attain- 
ment of the object, which lay within 
his grasp. As the American war 
crew towards its termination, he 
ooserved scarcely any measure in 
ihe condemnation which he ex- 
pressed for the authors of the con- 
test. 

‘When the new parliament met 
on the first day of November, 
1780, and it was proposed in the 
address to the throne, that the 
House of Commons should acknow- 
ledge, “the sole objects of the 
king’s royal care and concern, were 
to promote the happiness of bis 
people ;” words merely compli- 
mentary ; Fox, rising in his place, 
exclaimed, —‘‘ We are called on to 
recognize the blessings of his ma- 
sesty’s reign. I cannot concur in 
sucha vote, for { am not acquainted 
with those blessings. ‘The present 
reign offers one uninterrupted series 
of disgrace, misfortune, and cala- 
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mity!" Only a few weeks after- 
wards, in January, 1781, when the 
debate on the Dutch war took 
place,—** The reign of Charles the 
second,” observed Mr. Fox, ‘* who 
twice engaged in hostilities with 
Holland, has been denominated an 
infamous reign: but, the evils in- 
flicted on this country by the Stu- 
arts, were happily retrieved by a 
revolution; while the ills of the 
present reign admit of no redress." 
He even proceeded to draw a sort 
of parallel, or rather contrast, of 
the most invidious description, be- 
tween Catherine the second, and 
George the third; who having as- 
cended the thrones of Russia and 
of Great Britain, nearly about the 
same time, had exhibited an oppo- 
site line of couduct; the former 
empire rising under Catherine, into 
eminence; while England  go- 
verned by George, sunk into con- 
teinpt. 

“In November, 1779, he far 
exceeded even the foregoing re- 
marks, when he did not hesitate to 
compare Henry the sixth, with 
his present majesty; and to assi- 


milate their characters, qualities, | 


and the disgraces of their respective 
reigns, as affording the most com- 
plete resemblance. ‘‘ Both,” he 
observed, ‘* owed the crown to re- 
volutions: both were pious princes, 
and both lost the acquisitions of 
their predecessor.”” The speeches 
of Fox, it must be owned, breathed 
a very revolutionary spirit, through- 
out the whole progress of the Ame- 
rican war. Smarting under such 
reflections, the King began to con- 
sider the principles and the doc- 
trines of Fox, as inseparably impli- 
cated with rebellion. From that 
instant, the splendor of his talents 
only enhanced the magnitede of 


his offence, His uncle, the duke 
of 
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of Richmond, who seemed to emu- 
Jate the same distinction, and who 
indulged himself in remarks equally 
seyere on the supposed interference 
of the crown in perpetuating the 
struggle, might find pardon in the 
mediocrity of bis abilities. But, 
Fox's fault necessarily inspired 
deeper feclings of resentment, and 
may be said to have eminently 


contributed to the misfortunes of 


his political life. 

‘* Amidst the wildest excesses 
of youth, even while the perpetual 
victim of his passion for play, his 
elegant mind eagerly cultivated at 
intervals, a taste for letters. His 
education had mace bim early ac- 
quainted with the writers of Greece 
and Rome, historical, as well as 
philosophical and poetical. ‘The 
beauties of Horace, Tacitus, Juve- 
nal, and Cicero, which were fami- 
liar to him, seemed always to pre- 
sent themselves to his memory, 
without an effort. When speaking 
in parliament, be knew how to 
avail himself of their assistance, 
with a promptitude and facility that 
it is difficult to imagine. Burke 
himself was not bis superior on this 
point. So well had be been ground- 
ed in classic knowledge, that be 
could read the Greek, no less than 
the Roman historians, as well as 
poets, in the original; and however 
extraordinary the fact may appear, 
he found resources in the perusal 
of their works, under the most 
severe depressions occa-ioned by ill 
success at the guming table. Top- 
ham Beauclerk, whom I have al- 
ready bad occasion to mention, and 
who always maintained habits of 
great intimacy with Fox; quitted 
him one morning at six o'clock, 
after having passed the whole pre- 
ceding night together at faro. For- 
tune had been most unfavourable 


to Fox, whom his friend left in g 
frame of mind approaching to des. 
peration. Beauclerk’s anxiety re- 
speciing the consequences which 
might ensue from such a state of 
agitation, impelled him to be early 
at Fox's lodgings; and on arriving, 
he enquired, not without appre- 
hension, whether he was risen. 
The servant replying that Mr. Fox 
was in the drawing-room, he 
walked up stairs; and cautiously 
opening the door, where he ex. 
pected to behold a frantic gamester 
stretched on the floor, bewailing 
his misfortunes, or plunged in silent 
despair; to his equal astonishment 
and satisfaction, Beauclerk disco. 
vered him intently engaged in read- 
ing a Greek Herodotus. ‘* What 
would you have me do,” said he, 
‘*I have Jost my last shilling!” 
Such was the elasticity, suavity, 
and equality of disposition that 
characterized him; and with so 
little effort did he pass from profli- 
gate dissjpation, to researches ot 
taste or literature. After staking 
and losing all that he could raise, 
at faro; instead of exclaiming 
against fortune, or manifesting the 
agitation natural under such cit 
cumstances, he has been known to 
lay his head on the table; and re- 
taining his place, but, extenuated 
by fatigue of mind and body, al- 
most immediately to fall into 4 
profound sleep. 

‘“Mr. Fox was not only con- 
versant with the works of ant- 
quity : modern history, polite letters, 
ang poctry, were equally familiar 
to him. Few _ individuals were 
better instructed in the annals af 
their owa country. Having tra- 
velled, when young, over France 
and Italy, he had studied the finest 
productions of those countries, $° 


terlile in works of genius, at the 
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fountain-head. Davila and Guic- 
ciardini, he read in the original, 
Danté, Ariosto, and Tasso, consti- 
tuted the frequent companions of 
hig leisure hours, whom he perused 
with delight; and the beautiful 

of which authors, as he pro- 
ceded, he constantly marked with 
his own hand. For the poem of 
the Orlando Farioso,” I know 
that he expressed great partiality, 
Nor was he devoid himself of some 
portion of poetic talent, as many 
compositions of his pen which re- 
main, sufficiently attest; though, 
for ease, delicacy, and playful sa- 
tire, he could not stand a compe- 
tition in that branch of accomplish- 
ment, with his friend and com- 
panion, colonel Fitzpatrick. The 
verses, or epigram, written on 
Gibbon's accepting the employment 
ofa lord of trade, in 1779, begin- 
ning, 


“ King George in a fright, 
Lest Gibbon should write 
The hist’ry of England’s disgrace ; 
Thought ne way so sure 
His pen to secure, 
As to give the Historian a Place ;” 


“T have always understood to be 
from Fox’s pen, though it is dis- 
owned by Lord Holland, as ‘ cer- 
tainly not his uncle’s composition.” 
1 know however, that some years 
afterwards, when his effects were 
seized for debt, and sold, a set of 
Gibbon's “* Decline and Fall of the 
Roman Empire,” in the first leaf 
of which, Fox had with his own 
and inserted the Stanzas in ques- 
tion; produced a very considerable 
sum, under the belief or conviction 
tt he was their author, 

Fox conversed in French, 
nearly with the same purity and 
facility, as he did in English; 


Wniting in that language not less 
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correctly, nor with less elegance. 
A man of his high birth and con- 
nexions, possessing qualifications so 
rare, independent of his parliamen- 
tary abilities, seemed to be pointed 
out by nature, for tae superintend- 
ence of the foreign department of 
state. Those persons who antici- 
pated the fall of lord North's admi- 
nistration, already imagined that 
they beheld Mr. Fox in that situa- 
tion, for which talents and educa- 
tion had evidently designed him. 
Yet, after contemplating the por- 
trait which I have here sketched, 
and which, I imagine, even his 
greatest admirers will admit to do 
him no injustice ; it is for impartial 
posterity to determine, whether, on 
full examination of bis merits and 
defects, George the third may be 
considered as most deserving of ap- 
probation or of blame, in never 
havirg at any period of his reign, 
voluntarily called Mr, Fox to his 
counsels. If energy of mind, en- 
largement of views, firmness of 
character, amenity of manners, ac- 
quaintance with foreign courts and 
languages, facility in conducting 
business, and prodigious intellectual 
powers, combining eloquence, ap- 
plication, as well as discernment ;— 
if these endowments are considered 
as forming an incontestable clains 
to public employment, unsustained 
by moral qualities, or by property ; 
we must condemn the sentence of 
exclusion passed upon him. Those 
persons, on the other hand, wha 
consider all talent, however emi- 
nent, as radically defective, unless 
sustained by decorum, and a regard 
for opinion; as well as all who 
prefer sobriety of conduct, regula- 
rity of deportment, and the virtues 
of private life, above any ability 
which nature can bestow on man; 


—lastly, all who regard judgment, 
vader 
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under the controul of strict princi- 
ple, as the most indispensible re- 
quisite of a minister, to whom the 
public bonour and felicity are in 
some measure necessarily entrust- 
ed ;—such persons will probably 


hesitate before they decide too 
hastily, on the degree of censure or 
of commendation, which the Ring's 
conduct towards Fox ought to ex. 
cite in our minds.” 
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[From the same. ] 


‘“FESHE champion wanted by 

4| the crown, and who seemed 
to be made for the conjuncture, 
presented himself in Pitt. His 
name, rendered illustrious by his 
father; the decorum of his man- 
ners, so opposed to those of Fox ; 
even his very youth, which should 
have operated against him, appeared 
to recommend him to national favor. 
The King availed himself of these 
aids, to overwhelm the “ coalition” 
under the ruins of the fortress 
which they had constructed, and 
fondly deemed inassailable. Only 
time was still wanting, in order to 
awaken and to animate the nation 
at large; which, not yet fully in- 
formed upon all the points of Fox's 
bill, required to be roused into ex- 
ertion, before the last address should 
be made to them as electors. Pitt, 
with a jadgment beyond his years, 
instead of prematurely dissolving 
the House of Commons, as a man 
of meaner talents, or of less re- 
source, would have done; under- 
took the experiment of endeavour- 
ing first to conciliate, or to con- 
vinee, the majority > thus allowing 
the popular sentiment full leisure to 
expand, and finally to overpower 
all resistance: while he reserved for 


the proper moment, whenever it 
should be thoroughly matured, bis 
final appeal to the country, bya 
dissolution. Such was the real 
state of affairs in the Jast days of 
December, 1783, at the time when 
Pitt, contrary to all precedent, and 
under apparent difficulties the most 
insurmountable, ventured to accept 
the reins of government. 

“ Tt forms av object of the most 
natural curiosity, minutely to survey 
him at this critical period of his 
life. He was not then much more 
than twenty-four years and a balf 
old, and consequently had not at- 
tained the age, at which many 1- 
dividuals, under the testamentary 
dispositions of. their parents, are 
still legally considered to be ina 
state of tutelage or minority. Io 
the formation of his person he was 
tall and slender, but without ele- 
gance or grace. His countenance, 
taken as a whole, did not display 
either the fine expression of cha- 
racter, or the intellect of Foxs 
face, on every feature of which, his 
mind was more or less forcibly de- 
pictured, It was not till Pitt's eye 
lent animation to his other features, 
which were in themselves tame, 
that they lighted up, and — 
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intelligent. Foxeven when 
yiescent, could not be mistaken 
) an ordinary man, In his man- 
pers, Pitt, if not repulsive, was cold, 
stiff, and without suavity or ame- 
sity. He seemed never to invite 
ach, or to encourage acquaint- 
ance; though, when addressed, he 
could be polite, communicative, 
and occasionally gracious. Smiles 
were not natural to him, even when 
vated on the treasury bench ; 
where, placed at the summit of 
power, young, surrounded by fol- 
lowers, admirers, and flatterers, he 
maintained a more sullen gravity 
than his antagonist exhibited, who 
beheld around him only the com- 
panions of his political exile, po- 
verty, and privations. From the 
instant that Pitt entered the door- 
way of the House of Commons, he 
advanced np the floor with a quick 
and firm step, his head erect and 
thrown back, looking neither to the 
right nor to the left; nor favouring 
with a nod ora glance, any of the 
individuals seated on either side, 
among whom many who possessed 
five thousand a year, would have 
been gratified even by so slight a 
mark of attention. It was not thus 
that lord North or Fox treated par- 
liament; nor from them, would 
parliament have so patiently en- 
dared it: but Pitt seemed made to 
command, even more than to per- 
suade or to convince, the assembly 
that he addressed. 

“In the flower of youth when 
he was placed at the head of ad- 
ministration, he manifested none of 
the characteristic virtues or defects 
usually accompanying that period 
of life. Charles the twelfth, king 
of Sweden, could not have exhi- 
bited more coldness, indifference, 
or apathy towards women ; a point 

his character on which his ene- 
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mies dwelt with malignant, though 
impotent, satisfaction: while his 
friends Jaboured with equal perti- 
nacity to repel the imputation. To 
hiin the opposition applied, as had 
been done to his father, the descrip- 
tion given of a Roman youth : 


** Multa tulit, fectique Puer ; 
** Abstinuit Venere” 


sudavit et alsit; 


“* In order to justify him from such 
a supposed blank in his formation, 
his adherents whispered, that he 
was no wore chaste than other men, 
though more decorous in his plea- 
sures; and they asserted that he 
made frequent visits to a female ot 
distinguished charms, who resided 
on the other side of Westminster 
bridge: but I never could learn 
from any of them, her name or 
abode. Pitt's apparent insensibility 
towards the other sex, and his 
chastity, formed indeed, one of the 
subjects on which the minority ex- 
hausted their wit, or rather their 
malevolence; as if it had been ne- 
cessary that the first minister of 
George the third should be, like 
the chancellor of Charles the se- 
cond, “ the greatest libertine in his 
dominions.” I recollect, soon after 
Pitt became confirmed in power, 
his detaining the House of Com- 
mons from the business of the day, 
during a short time, while he went 
up to the House of Lords; and as 
Mrs. Siddons was to perform the 
part of “ Belvidera” that evening, 
when Fox never failed, if possible, 
to attendin the orchestra at Drury- 
lane, the opposition impatiently ex- 
pected Pitt’s return, in order to 
propose an adjournment. As soon 
as the door opened, and he made 
his appearance, one of them, a man 
of a classic mind, exclaimed, 


‘* Jam redit et Virgo !"* 
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“It, however, the minister 
viewed women with indifference, 
he was noenemy to wine, nor to the 
social conviviality of the table, His 
constitution, in which a latent and 
hereditary gout early displayed 
itself; which disorder, heightened 
by political distress, domestic and 
foreign, carried him off at forty- 
seven: always demanded the aid 
and stimulus of the grape. It was 
not therefore in him, so much a 
gratification or an indulgence, as 
a physical want, though he unques- 
tionably yielded to its seductions, 
without making any great efiort 
at resistance ; resembling in this 
respect, a distinguished consular 
character of antiquity, relative to 
whose virtue Horace says, 


*¢ Narratur et Prisci Catonis, 
* Sxpe Mero caluisse, Virtus.” 


«© In the autamn of 1784, he had 
indeed nearly fallen a victim to one 
of those festive meetings, at which 
no severe renunciations were en- 
joined by the host, or practised by 
the guests. Returning by way of 
frolic, very late at night, on borse- 
back, to Wimbledon, from Addis- 
combe, the seat of Mr. Jenkinson, 
near Croydon, where the party had 
dined, lord Thurlow, then chan- 
cellor, Pitt, and Dundas, found the 
turnpike gate situate between Toot- 
ing and Streatham, thrown open. 
Being clevated above their usual 
prudence, and having no servant 
near them, they passed through the 
gate ata brisk pace, without stop- 
ing to pay the toll; regardless of 
the remonstrances or threats of 
the turnpike man, who running 
after them, and believing them to 
belong to some highwaymen, who 
had recently committed depreda- 
tions on that road, discharged the 


contents of his blunderbuss a: their 
backs. Happily he did no injury 
To this curious and narrow esca 
of the first minister, which furs 
nished matter of pleasantry, though 
perhaps not of rejoicing, to the op- 
position, allusion is made ig the 
** rolliad ;” 


“* How as he wander'd darkling o'er the Plain, 
** His reason lost ta Jenkinson’s Champaign, 

** A peasant’s hand, but chat just Fate withsto vd, 
** Had shed a Premicr’s, for a robber’s blood.” 


“Probably, no men in high 
office, since Charles the second’s 
time, drank harder than Pitt's 
companions; as, in addition to the 
individuals already named, we 
should not omit the duke of Rut- 
land and lord Gower, neither of 
whom professed or practised morti- 
fication. Once, and once only, the 
House of Commons witnessed a 
deviation from strict sobriety in the 
first minister and the treasurer of 
the navy ; who having come dows 
afier a repast, not of a Pythagorean 
description, found themselves una- 
ble to manage the debate, or to 
reply to the arguments of the mi- 
nority, with their accustomed abi- 
lity. No illiberal notice or advan- 
lage was however taken of this 
solitary act of indiscretion. The 
House broke up, and it sunk into 
oblivion. Fox never subjected him- 
self, either in, or out of office, to 
similar comments. He was al- 
ways fresh ; but, the treasury bench, 
under the coalition ministry, bad 
not wanted some noble advocates 
for the quick circulation of the 
bottle. 

“« Pitt, at his coming into offiee, 
was soon surrounded by a chosen 
phalanx of young men who paftl- 
cipated in his triumph, pressed near 
him on a day of expected debate, 
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kisure hours. Powis, when de- 
gefibing about this time, ‘* the 
forces led by the right honourable 
tleman on the treasury bench,” 

ia his speech of the oth of March, 
1784, only a few days previous to 
the dissolution of parliament; said, 
«The first may be called his body 
, composed of light young 
troops, who shoot their hitde arrows 
with amazins dexterity, against 
those who refuse to swear allegi 
gnce to their chief.” High birth, 
| devotion, and political con- 
pexion, more than talents, formed 
the ordinary foundation of the mi- 
pister’s partiality for those distin- 
guished individuals ; most of whom, 
with only. one exception, we have 
since seen elevated to the peerage, 
or loaded 4with preferments and 
sinectre appointments. Ir gene- 
ral, the duke de Montausjer’s ob- 
fervation to Louis the fourteenth, 
when speaking of Versailles, ‘* Vous 
avez beau faire, Sire, vous n'en 
forex jamais guun favori sans 
eérite,” might well apply to them. 
With Fox’s associates and comrades, 
Pare, Fitzpatrick, and Sheridan, 
they could sustain no competition 
for mental endowments. Lord 
Grenville, then Mr. William Gren- 
ville, must not however be included 
in this remark. His near connex- 
ion with the first minister, by con- 


gnguinity, when added to his dis-- 


tinguished abilities, placed him on 
far higher ground. As little will 
the observation apply to lord Morn- 
lagton, since created Marquis Wel- 
lesley ; to the present ear} of Har- 
towby, then Mr. Ryder ; or to Wil- 
berforce; all three, men of undis- 
puted talents. 

“In suavity of temper, magna- 
Himity of disposition, and oblivion 
of injury or offence, Fox rose su- 
Pertor to Pitt, Even Dundas pes- 
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sessed far more liberality of charae- 
ter, as he manifested on many ocea- 
sions. I have heard Fox, after 
dealing out the severest insinuations 
or accusitions against lord North, 
when that nobleman was at the 
head of the treasury, towards the 
end of the American war; on 
being convinced that he had ex- 
ceeded the fair Jimits of parliamen- 
tary attack, or had deviated inte 
personal abuse, explain, retract, 
and apologize for bis violence or 
indecorum. Mr. Pitt, though he 
rarely committed such a breach of 
propriety, and was more measured 
in his censure or condemnation, 
seldom, if ever, made concession. 
He even tried, at an early period of 
his ministerial career, to overbear 

heridan, by making sarcastic allu- 
sion to the theatrical employments 
or dramatic avocations of that emi- 
nent member, as forming a more 
appropriate object of his attention, 
than parliamentary declamation and 
pursuits : allusions, which, however 
classic the language in which they 
were couched, might be justly 
deemed illiberal in their nature. 
But, Sheridan, with admirable pre- 
sence of mind, turned against hima 
his own weapons; leaving be- 
hind him the impression of his 
genius, drawn from the very key 
on which Pitt had pressed, when he 
applied to the first minister the de- 
nomination of the ‘ angry boy,” 
with which Ben Jonson furnished 
him on the instant. 

“In classic knowledge and ac- 
quirements of every kind, as drawa 
from Greek and Roman sources, 
Pitt and Fox might fairly dispute for 
pre-eminence; but the latter left 
his rival far behind, in all the va- 
riety of elegant information derived 
from modern history, poetry, and 
foreign languages. We ought not, 
indecd, 
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indeed, to be surprized at this sue 
periority, if we recollect that lox 
was above ten years older than Pitt ; 
that he nourished a much stronger 
natural attachment to polite letters, 
aud enjoyed infinitely more leisure 
for its indulgence. Pitt, as far as 
iny Means of information ever ena- 
bied me to form a judgment, pos- 
sessed comparatively small general 
acquaintance with those authors, 
which furnish the libraries of men 
ef taste and scieuce. How indeed, 
we may ask, should he ever have 
attained it? Several months before 
he compleated his twenty-secoid 
year, he found himself with a very 
slender fortune, placed in the House 
of Commons, whichsituation opened 
to his aspiring and ambitious mind, 
the most brilliant prospects of ele- 
vation. Krom that period, if we 
except the prorogation of 17813;— 
for in 1782, he was chancellor of 
the exchequer, aad in 1783, he 
visited the continent ;—what por- 
1.00 of time could he devote to lite- 
rary pursuits or accomplishments ? 
Near seven years later than the 
period of which I speak, in the 
autumn of the year'1790, when it 
was expected that a rupture would 
have taken place between the crowns 
of Great Britain and Spain, re- 
specting the affair of Nootka Sound ; 
conversing with him on the subject 
of the Spanish possessions lying 
along the shore of the Pacific ocean, 
he owned that he not only never 
had read, but, he assured me, he 
never had heard of commodore 
Byron's narrative of bi- shipwreck 
in the “ Wager,” on the coast of 
Patagonia :—a book to be found in 
every circulating library. But, on 
the other hand, the rapidity and 
facility with which he acquired, 
digested, and converted to purposes 


of uulity, his knowledge, was alto- 


gether wonderful, With the Frenef, 
language he was grammaticajiy 
conversant; but, ar twenty-five, 
he spoke it imperfectly, and wrote 
in it without freedom or facility. 
though he subsequently improved 
in these particulars, d repeat it, as 
a secretary of state for the foreien 
department, he could have sus 
tained no competition with Fox, in 
all the branches ot solid, or of o-- 
namental attainment, that qualify for 
such a situation. 

** It is pot easy to decide relative 
to their respective superiority in 
eloquence. Fox's oratory was more 
impassioned: Pitt's could boast 
greater correctness of diction. The 
former exhibited, while speaking, 
all the tribunitian rage: the latter 
displayed the consular dignity. But, 
it must not be forgotten that the 
one commonly attacked, while the 
other generally detended ; and it is 
more easy to impugn or to censure, 
than to justify measures of state, 
Had they changed positions in the 
House, the character of theu 
speeches would doubtless have 
taken a tinge, though it would not 
have been radically altered, by such 
a variation in their political destiny. 
From Fox's finest specimens ef 
oratory, much, as it appeared to me, 
might have been taken away, with 
out injuring the effect, or maiming 
the conclusion. ‘To Pitt's speeches 
nothing seemed wanting, yet was 
there no redundancy. He seemed, 
as by intuition, to hit the precise 
point, where, baving attained his 
object, as far as eloquence could 
effect it, he sat down. This dis- 
tinctive and opposite characteristtc 
of the two men arose, partly a 
least, from an opinion or principic 
which Fox bad adopted. He cal- 
culated that one-third of his aua- 


ence was always either absent, © 
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stdinner, or asleep, and he there- 
fore usually made a short resump- 
tion or epitome of his arguments, 
for the benefit of this part of ihe 
members. So that, after speaking 
at great length, and sometimes ap- 
pareniiy summing up, as if about 
to conclude; whenever he saw a 
considerable influx of attendance, 
he began anew: regardless of the 
impatience manifested on the part 
of those, whose attention was al- 
ready exhausted by long exertion. 
Pitt never condescended to avail 
himself of such a practice; neither 
lengthening his speeches, nor abbre- 
viating them, from any considera- 
tions except the necessity of fully 
developing his ideas. Indeed, so 
well was the relative proportion of 
time generally taken up by the two 
speakers, known to the old mem- 
bers, that they calculated, when- 
ever Fox was three hours on his 
legs, Pitt replied in two. In all the 
corporeal part of oratory, he ob- 
served likewise more moderation 
aad measure than Fox; who on 
great occasions, seemed like the 
Pythian priestess, ‘* to labour with 
the inspiring God,” and to dissolve 
in floods of perspiration. The mi- 
nister, it is true, became sometimes 
warmed with his subject, and had 
occasionally recourse to his hand- 
kerchief: but, rather in order to 
take breath, or to recali his thoughts, 
by amomentary pause, than from 
physical agitation. 

_ Avital defect in Pitt's compo- 
sition as a man, must be esteemed 
his want of economy : it was here- 
ditary, constitutional, and insur. 
mountable. The great earl of Chat- 
im, his father, bad to contend 
with the same deficiency; and 


bever understood, as iord Holland 
done, the art of accuinulating 
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a fortune, But, the first Mr. Pitt, 
besides the lucrative sinecure of the 
privy seal, which he held during 
several years, enjoyed the estate of 
Burton Pynsent in the county of 
Somerset, bequeathed to him by sir 
William Pynsent; together witha 
pension of three thousand pounds a 
year, bestowed on him by the 
crown. None of these possessions 
however descended to his second 
son, whose whole patrimonial in- 
heritance amounted I believe, only 
to five thousand’ pounds; and it 
never received any ostensible aug- 
mentation, except a legacy of three 
thousand pounds, bequeathed him 
in October, 1787, by the duke of 
Rutland. We may therefore be 
enabled, with these data, to form 
some idea of the elevation of Pitt's 
mind, his contempt of money, and 
his disregard of every selfish or in- 
terested object ; when, on sir Ed- 
ward Walpole’s decease in Januar;, 
1784, he disdained to take the 
clerkship of the Pells in the exche- 
quer, though, as the head of that 
department, he might have con- 
ferred it on himselt; though lord 
Thurlow pressed him not to re- 


ject such a fair occasion of render 


himself independant; and 
though every man in the kingdom 
must have approved the act, on an 
impartial survey of his situation. 
For he might not have retained his 
oficial enployments a single week, 
Perhaps it is to be regretted that he 
shoc!d have made such a sacrifice 
of private interest to glory: but it 
operated throughout his whole life, 
and even beyond the grave, by its 
effect on parliament and on the 
nation. Antiquity cannot exhibit 
any more shining instance Of dis- 
either drawn from 
Athenian story, oF 
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from the consular ages of Rome. 
Juvenal’s observation on human 
nature, 


** Quis enim virtutem amplectitur ipsam, 
** Praemia si tollas ?” 


did not seem to apply to Pitt. Pos- 
sibly, however, on a deep estimate, 
he found even his pecuniary re- 
compense in this noble act of re- 


nunciation, The House of Com-, 


mons would hardly have bestowed 
the posthumous marks of solid ad- 
miration and respect, which they 
voted in 1806, on any minister who 
had enjoyed, during two and twenty 
years, a sinecure place of three 
thousand pounds per annum, in ad- 
dition to his official emoluments. 
‘The salaries annexed to the 
place of first Lord of the Treasury 
and Chancellor of the Exchequer, 
even though unaided by any pri- 
vate fortune, yet undoubtedly, with 
prudent management, might have 
been found adequate to Pitt's ex- 
penditure. But, unsupported by 
economy, they proved wholly in- 
sufficient for the purpose. When 
he was appointed first minister, his 
youngest sister, lady Harriet Pitt, 
resided with him, and superin- 
tended his establishment in Down- 
ing street. She possessed in addi- 
tion to other eminent intellectual 
endowments, that quality which 
her father and brother wanted; 
and so long as she personally con- 
trolled his domestic affairs, I have 
been assured that they were re- 
strained within very reasonable 
limits. Unfortunately for him, in 
September, 1755, within two years 
after he came into power, lady Har- 
riet gave her hand to Mr. Elliot, 
who became lord Elliot on his 
father’s demise ; and subsequent to 
her marriage, Pitt's pecuniary con- 


cerns fell into the utmost disorder. 
Debts accumulated; and it was 
commonly asserted, that the eol- 
lectors of the taxes found more diffi« 
culty in levying them from the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer, than 
from almost any other inhabitant of 
Westminster. Even tradesmen’s 
bills were said to be frequently paid, 
not in money, but, by ordering new 
articles, and thus augmenting the 
pressure of the evil itself. 

‘© It was not till 1792, on the 
earl of Guildford’s decease, that 
Mr. Dundas having learnt the ine 
telligence, and knowing bis friend's 
disinterestedness, hurried to St, 
James's, went into the closet, and 
asked of his Majesty the place of 
lord Warden of the Cinque Ports, 
for Pitt; which office the King 
immediately conferred on him, 
though it had been previously in- 
tended by the sovereign, as I know, 
for the late duke of Dorset. Such 
was the superiority of the first mi- 
nister’s mind, to every object of 
personal emolument or acquisition, 
that he disdained to ask any reward, 
even from the prince whom he had 
so long and so efficaciously served. 
For my knowledge of this curious 
and interesting fact, I am indebted 
to the right honourable William 
Dundas, nephew to the late lord 
Melville, whose authority on such 
a point, is superior to all contra- 
diction. The salary, which in Mr. 
Pitt’s person was rendered nomi- 
nally three thousand five hundred 
pounds a year, might have formed 
a very handsome addition to his 
income: but, the necessary deduc- 
tions of many kinds, to be made 
from that sum; the expenses which 
he incurred in altering or embel- 
lishing Walmer castle; and more 
than both, his facility or. liberality 
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lided or aged artificers, of various 
descriptions, belonging tothe Cinque 
Ports ;—these combined causes re- 
duced the real receipt below half 
its ostensible amount. Yet when 
he went out of office in 1801, loaded 
with debts, he possessed no other 
independent means of subsistence. 
It is indeed true, that as early as 
1790, he had been elected master 
of the Trinity House; but I have 
always considered that appointment, 
though honourable, as unproduc- 
tive of any pecuniary emolument. 
When we reflect on the circum- 
stances here enumerafed, we may 
regret, but we cannot wonder, that 
afier holding the reins of govern- 
ment, almost his whole life; .and 
conferring so many dignities, as 
well as offices, during a period of 
pear nineteen years; he should die 
not onli’ poor, but, oppressed under 
aburthen of debt. Yet must we 
distinguish between a sort of vir- 
tuous, or at least venial poverty, if 
Imay so express myself, caused by 
want of economy, in a man who 
cevoted his exertions to the public 
service; and Fox's similar wants, 
produced by a rage for play, which 
hot only reduced him from aille- 
ence to a state-of dereliction, but 
finally compelled him to accept an 
eleemosynary contribution from his 
political and personal friends, in 
otderto furnish him with the means 
O subsistence. Jt is unnecessary 
0 contrast the two positions, ot 
characters, Which undoubtedly ex- 
cite in our minds very opposite 
fnsations, and awaken widely dif- 
ferent degrees of moral censure or 
disapprobation. 

= Pitt's great superiority to his 
antagonist, and his consequent ini- 
oe success, flowed principally 
a two causes. The first was 
is admirable Judgment, ‘Lhat ia- 
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telligence restrained his parliamen- 
tary exertions during the American 
war, and induced him, while heap- 
ing accusations on the ministers, to 
spare the king. I know that he 
received a hint, soon after he bezan 
to speak in the House of Com- 
mons, warning him to avoid that 
rock on which Fox had split, and 
to be cautious how he mentioned, 
or alluded to, the roval name. He 
did not despise the advice. The 
saine superior intelligence impelled 
him, when lord North was driven 
from power, to retuse oflice unde? 
an administration, which, he fore- 
saw, from its « omponent materials 


’ 
coull only be of short duration, 
It dictated to him, to take the 


chanecilarship of the exchequer 
under lord Shelbarne ; but it equally 
sucecsted to him, the impractica- 


bility of retaimiog the sitmation 


of first muster, when pressed by 
his majesty m= March, 1743, to 


assume that high oftice, after the 
earl of Shelburne’s — resignation, 
In renouncing a situation so flat. 
tering to his pride and his ame 
} 
i 


though it lay within his 


grasp, he « xhibited, when not 
twenty-four, thie deepest and calm- 
est discernment: for, if he had 


yielded to the wishes of the sove- 
reion, it certain that he 
could not have maintained himself 
11) power against Fox and lord 
North, who had then com- 
mitted any other act calculated to 
excite the public condemnauon, 
except the mere approximation of 
their respective parliamentary ade 
herents, and their own political 
union. Pitt, 
judgement, waited till the coalition 
had brought forward the “ bast 
India Bill,” and could no longer 
recede, in order to profit of their 
indiscretion. He accepted in De- 
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cember, the employment, which, 
nine months earlier, he had wisely 
declined ; exhibiting, on both occa- 
sions, equal ability : but he never 
associated lord Shelburne to his 
power, nor allowed him a place in 
the cabinet. His whole conduct, 
while struggling against Fox's ma- 
jority in the House of Commons, 
during successive months, formed 
the triumph of paramount capacity, 
over imprudence and rapacious pre- 
cipitation. If we were to pursue the 
comparison lower in Pitt's lite, we 
should trace the same effects re- 
sulting from similar causes, during 
the critical cenflict between him 
and Fox, in the winter of 1788; 

when the Jatter, instead of advising 
the heir apparent to accept the re- 
gency under any conditions, how- 

ever scyere, on which parame nt 
might think proper to confer it 
during the king's malady, laid claim 
to it as a matter of mght. The 
minister instantly perceived, and 
fastened like ap cagle, on his adver- 
sary’s error; which, by producing 
delay, happily allowed time for his 
mayjesty’s recovery, and = course 
pe petuated the duration of Pit’s 
p ower, 

“The second point that gave 
him an ascendant over i X, arose 
from the correctness of his deport. 
ment, and regularity of life. This 
circumstance, which, uader Charles 
the secon 1, would have counted for 
little in the scale, operated with 
decisive etlect under a prince such 
as George the third. Nor did it 
produce less beneficial results with 
the people at large. Some internal 
guarantee, drawn from moral cha- 
racter, high integvity, and indis- 
putable rectitude of intention, 
seemed indeed nece essary, in order 
to justify to the nation, the choice 
of the savercign, when entrusting 


to a young man, destitute of pro- 
perty, the finances and concerns of 
an empire, reduced by a long and 
disastrous War, to @ state of ereat 
depression. Pitt had in fact no 
other stake to deposit, as a security 
for his good conduct, uuless we 
take into our calculation, his pos - 
sible reversion of the earldom of 
Chatham. He had likewise to con. 
tead with another deficiency. Dur- 
ing the whole course of the eigh- 
teenth century, and I believe f 
may say, since the accession of Eli- 
zabeth, he is the only English first 
minister who lived and died in a 
State of celibacy. He was not 
therefore attached to the common- 
wealth by those endearing ties, 
which blead the siatesman, with 
the lusband and the father; thus 
giving aspecies of compound pledge 
for good conduct, to the country. 
Mr. Pe ‘ham, who presided or er the 
councils of Great Britain during ten 
years, under George the second, 
wis, it is true, ike Pitt, only a 
yeunger son of a noble Hous 

but his be other, the duke of Newe 
castle, might be justly considered 
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as one of the erceatest subjects 
fortune, as well as in rank, to be 
found within the kingdom. Mr. 
Pelham, who married a daughter of 
the duke of Rutland, had likewise 
by her a numerous family, and pos 
sessed in his own person, consi 
derable landed property. 

« Even Fox, though he remained 
long unmarried, yet finally entered 
into that state; and he aspired to 
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have done it much earlier in lite, u 


his efforts for the purpose had not 
proved unsuccessiul. During the 
» 2 
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Westminster hal!, where 
Miss Palteney, afterwards cre 
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by Pitt, countess of Bath in her 
own right ; then justly esteemed 
one of the greatest heiresses in the 
kingdom. After exhibiting his 

wers of oratory, asa public man, 
in the manager's box below, he 
sometimes ascended in his private 
capacity, to try the effect of his 
eloquence under the character of a 
jover. All his friends aided a 
cause, which, by rendering their 
chief independant in his fortune, 
would have healed the wounds in- 
ficted by his early indiscretion. 
General Fitzpatrick usually kept a 
place for him, near the lady; and 
for some time the courtship as- 
sumed so auspicious an appearance, 
that I remember, Hare, when spe- 
culating on the probable issue of 
the marriage, said, with admirable 
humour, that ‘‘ they would inevi- 
tably be duns, with black manes 
and tails: alluding to the lady’s 
faircomplexion and red hair, con- 
trated with Fox's dark hue, The 
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affair nevertheless terminated, from 
whatever cause, without success. 
Pitt, though, at different periods 
of his life, he distinguished certain 
ladies, some of whom I could name, 
by marks of great predilection ; 
and in one instance seemed even to 
meditate marriage, yet never pers 
sisted inthe attempt: but his name, 
descent, abilities, and private cha- 
racter, surmounted every impedi- 
ment to his elevation. Fox could 
no more have been placed at the 
head of the treasury, than Dean 
Swift could have been made arch- 
bishop of Canterbury ; or than lord 
Bolingbroke under queen Anne, or 
the duke of Wharton under George 
the first, could have filled the office 
of first minister. He wanted, like 
them, an essential quality; high 
moral character. Of this deficiency 
he was, himself, sensible, and was 
said to have once, expressed his 
conviction of it, in laconic, but 
forcible terms.” 
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[From the Second Volume of Mr. Park's Travels in Africa.) 


si Rioa gth.—Varly #9 the morn- 
oJ ing departed, and having passed 
the village Eerceila, remarkable 
tor a grove of large Sitta trees, a- 
bout one o'clock arrived at Banise- 
rile, and halted under a tree near 
the wells. This being his Majesty’: 
birth day, pitched one of the tents, 
purchased a builock anda calf for 
the soldiers: in the afternoon had 
them drawn up, and fired; and 
made it asmuch a day of festivity 
as our circuinstances would permit ; 
and though we were under the ne- 
cessity of drinking his Maje ty’s 
health in water from our canteens, 
yet few of his subjects wished more 
earnestly for the continuance of his 
life and the prosperity of his reign. 
‘« Baniserile is a Mahometan 
town; the chief man, Fodi Brahei- 
ma, is one of the most triendly men 
I bave met with. | gave him a co- 
py of the New Testament in Ara- 
bic, with which he seemed v: 
tauch pleased. 
€ Juue sth.—Employed in} 


' . . » = oe: 
chasuig rice, having received in- 


_ 


ry 


formaton that there was a great 
scarcity af that article to the east- 


wards. Bonght the rice both here 
and at Julifunda with small amber 
No. 5; and | found that though a 
scarcily existed almost to famine, | 
could purchase a pound of clean 
rice for one bead of amber, value 2¢. 
sterling. 

“¢ Purchased three ass loads, and 
on the Oth purchased two ass loads 
more, making in all 7solb. of rice. 
This day one of our guide's people 
wert awav to purchase Siaves al 
Laby in Foot-Julla, distant three 
long days travel. The people bere 
assured me it was only three davs 
travel from Badoo to Laby. Hada 
squall with thunder and rain during 
the night. As the loads were put 
into the tent, they were not wet- 
ted, but one of our carpenters, (old 
James,) who had been sick of the 
dysentery ever since we « rossed the 
Nerico, and was recovering, d¢- 
came greatly worse Obse rved met. 
alt. of (© 161° 8 Jatitude 13 35> 

‘ Dentila is famous for its on; 
the flux used for smelting the tron 
is the ashes of the bark of the Kine 
tree, These ashes are as white 3 


flour: they are not used in ams 
° . ue 





blue, and must therefore have somie- 
thing peculiar in them. I tasted 
them: they did not appear to me to 
have so much alkali as the mimosa 
ashes, but had an austere taste. 
The people told me, if I eat them, 
] would certainly die. 

“June 7th.—Departed early in 
the morning, and as the carpenter 
before mentioned was very weak, 
appointed two soldiers to stay by 
him, and assist him in the mount- 
ing, and to drive his ass. Four miles 
east of Baniserile came to the brow 
of ahill, from which we had an ex- 
tensive prospect eastwards. A square 
looking hill, supposed to be the hill 
near Dindikoo, in Konkodoo, bore 
by compass due East. 

* Shortly after crossed the bed of 
astrean running towards the Fa- 
leme river, called Samakoo on ac- 
count of the vast herds of elephants 
which wash themselves in it during 
the rains. 

“ Saw their foot marks very 
frequently, and fresh dung. Heard 
alionroar not far from us. This 
day the asses travelled very ill on 
account of their having eat fresh 
grass, as We supposed. 

“ Obliged to load the horses, and 


at noon halted at a large pool of 


water in the bed of the Samakoo, 
called Jananga. 
‘From the time of our crossing 
te Samakoo to our halting place, 
We travelled without any road; our 
guide being apprehensive that as 
there existed a war a little to the 
‘outh, and the people were in arms; 
they might attempt to cut off some 
of the fatigued asses in our rear. 
“In the afternoon resumed our 
March, and travelled without any 
road over a wild and rocky coun- 
ty. Obliged to leave two of the 
“ses.on the road, and load all the 
horses. We did not reach the wa- 
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tering place till quite dark, and 
were obliged to fire muskets fre- 
quently to prevent us from straying 
from each other, 

« June 8th.—Early in the morn- 
ing resumed our march, and about 
two miles to the east came to the 
brow of a bill, from whence we 
could distinguish the course of the 
Kaleme river by the range of dark 
green trees which grew on its bor- 
ders. ‘The carpenter unable to sit 
upright, and frequently threw him- 
self trom the ass, wishing to be left 


to die. Made two of the soldiers 
carry him by force and hold him on 
the ass. At noon reached Madina, 


and halted by the side of the Fas 
leme river; which at this season is 
a little discoloured by the rain, but 
not sensibly swelled. The general 
course of this river as pointed out 
by the natives is from the south-east 
quarter; the distance to its source 
is six ordinary days travel. ‘The bed 
of the river here is rocky, except at 
the crossing place, where if is a 
mixtare of sand and grivel. ‘lhe 
river abounds in fish, some of them 
very large: we saw several plunge 
and leap that appeared to be so 
large as to weigh Goor 7olb. The 
velocity of the stream is about four 

knots per hour. 
‘In the afternoon got all the 
bundles carried over, aud up the 
opposite bank, which very much 
fatigued the soldiers. When every 
thine was carried over, I found the 
carpe nter still more weakly and ap- 
parently dying. I therefore thought 
it best to leave him at Madina till 
the morning following. Went tothe 
village, and hired a hut for him for 
six bars of amber, and gave the 
Dooty four bars, desiring him to 
nake some of his people assist the 
soldier (whom ] lett to take care of 
the sick person) in burying ee 
i 
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he died during the night. In the 
evening went to Satadoo, which is 
only one mile east of the river. As 
there was great appearauce of rain, 
put all the baggave into one, and 
slept on the top of the bundles, 
leaving the other tent for the sol- 
diers. We had a heavy tornado with 
much thunder and lightning. 

** June gth.— In the morning the 
soldier, who had been left to take 
care of the sick man, returned ; and 
informed us that he died at eight 
o'clock the precediug evening ; and 
that with the assistance of the ne- 
groes he had buried him in the 
place where the people of the vil- 
lage bury their dead. Purchased 
corn for the asses, and a large bul- 
Jock for the people; likewise one 
ass. 

‘© Went into the town in the 
evening, and presenied the Dooty 
with six bars, requesting a guide to 
Shrondo, which he readily granted. 
Satadoo is walled round, and con- 
tains about three hundred huts: it 
was formerly much larger. Ob- 

rved mer. alt sun 160° 0 ; ob- 
served mer. alt. Jupiier 116° 36°. 

‘* Five of the soldiers, who did 
not go into the tent, but staid un- 
cer the tree during the rain, com- 
plained much of head-ach and unea- 
pINess at stomach. 

“June 1oth.—The soldiers still 
sickly. Left Satadvo at sun-rise: 
several of our canteens stolen during 
the night. This forenoon we tra- 
velled for more than two miles over 
white quartz, Jarge lumps of which 
were lying all round; no other sione 
to be seen. Carried forwards a Jarge 
skinful of water, oaing uueeriain 


whether we should ff any oa the 
road. At eleven o ome re. che dthe 
bed of a stream flowi: i to the left, 


called Billala, where we Pavia some 


4 suddy Wacer. 


‘ Resumed our journey at half 
past three o'clock, and travelled 
over a hard rocky soil towards the 
mountains ; many of the; asses very 
much fatig cued, The front of the 
cofile re ached Shro:do at sunset : 
but being y in the rear | had tO mount 
one of the sick men on my horse, 
and assist in driving the fatigued 
asses: so that I did not re ach” the 
halting place till eight o'clock, and 
was fore d to leave tour asses in the 
woods. Shrondo is but a small 
town, We halted as usual undera 
tree at a little distance ;. and before 
we could pitch one of the tents, we 
were overtaken by a very heavy 
tornado, which wet us al! complete- 
ly. Inattempting to fasten up one 
of the tents to a branch of the tree, 
had my hat blown away, and lost. 
The ground all round was covered 
with water about three inches deep. 
We had another tornado about two 
o'clock in the morning. 

‘The tornado which took place 
on our arrival, bad an instant effect 
on the healih of the soldiers, and 
proved to us to be the beginning of 
sorrow. I had proudly flattered my- 
self that we should reach the Niger 
with a very moderate loss; we had 
had two men sick of the e dysent ry 5 
one of them recove completely 
on the march, and “ other wou 
doubtless have recovered, sual 
not been wet by the rain at Bat 
rile. Bat now the rain had set in, 
and I trembled to think that we 
were only half way through our 
journey. “The rain had not com- 
menced three minutes befor many 
of the soldiers were aftected with 
vomiting ; others fell asleep, and 
seemed as if half intoxicated. 

inclination to sleep 
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ertion to keep myself awake, The 
soldiers likewise fell asleep on the 
wet bundles. 

« June 11th.—Twelve of the 
soldiers sick, Went and waited on 
the Dooty, and presented him with 
five bars of amber, and two ot 
beads, requesting his permission to 

and Jook at the gold mines, 

which I understood were in the vi- 
cinity. Having obtained his per- 
mission, I hired a woman togo with 
me, and agreed to pay her a bar of 
amber if she would shew me a 
grain of gold. We travelled about 
halfa mile west of the town, when 
we came to a small meadow spot 
of about four or five acres extent, 
in which were several holes dng re- 
sembling wells. They were in ge- 
neral about ten or twelve feet deep ; 
towards the middle of the meadow 
spot the holes were deepest, and 
shallower towards the sides. Their 
number was about thirty, besides 
many old ones which bad sunk 
down. Near the mouths of these pits 
were several] other shallow pits, lined 
with clay, and full of rain water: 
between the mine pits and these 
wash pits laid several heaps of sandy 
gravel. On the top of each was a 
stone; some of the stones white, 
others red, others black, &e. These 
serve to distingnish each person's 
property. I could see nothing pe- 
culiar in this gravel ; some silicious 
pebbles as large as a piceon’s egg, 
pieces of white and reddish quartz, 
iron, stone, and killow, and a soft 
friable yellow stone, which crumb- 
led to pieces by the fingers, were 
the chief minerals that 1 could dis- 
tinguish. Besides the above there 
was a great portion of sand, anda 
yellow earth resembli: g till. 

“The woman took about halfa 

Pound of gravel with one hand from 
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the heap, which I supposed belong- 
ed to her; and having put it into 
a large calabash, threw a little water 
on it with a small calabash; which 
two calabashes are all that are ne- 
cessary for washing gold. The quan- 
tity of water was only sufficient to 
cover the sand about one inch. She 
then crumbled the sand to nieces, 
and mixt it with the water; this 
she did not in a rotatory manner, 
but by pulling her hands towards 
herself. She then threw out all the 
large pebbles, looking on the ground 
where she threw them, for fear of 
throwing out a piece of gold. Hav- 
ing done this, she gave the sand and 
water a rotatory motion, so as to 
make a part of the sand and water 
fly over the brim of the calabash. 
While she did this with her right 
hand, with her left she threw out 
of the centre of the vortex a portion 
of sand and water at every revolu- 
tion. She then put in a little fresh 
water, and as the quantity of sand 
was pow much diminished, she held 
the calabash in an oblique direction, 
and made tle sand move slowly 
round, while she constantly agitated 
it with a quick motion. I now ob- 
served a quantity of black matter, 
resembling gunpowder, which slic 
told me was gold rust; and before 
she had moved the sand one quar- 
ter round the calabash, she pointed 
to a yellow speck, and said, sanoo 
affilli, see the gold, On looking at- 
tentively I saw a porticn of pure 
gold, and took it out. It would 
have weighed about one grain. The 
whole «of the washing, from the first 
putiing in of the sand till sbe shew- 
ed me the gold, did not exceed the 
space of two minutes. I now de- 
sired her to take a larger portion. 
She put. in, as nearly as I could 
guess, about two pounds ; and hav- 
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ing washed it in the same manner, 
and nearly in the same time, found 
no fewer than twenty-three part- 
cles; seue of them were very small. 
fu both cases L observed that the 
quantity of sanoc mira, or gold rust, 
was at least torty times greater than 
the quantity of gold. She assured 
me that they sometimes found pieces 
of gold as large as her fist. 1 could 
not ascertain the quantity of gold 
washed here in one year; but I 
believe it must be considerable, 
though they wash only during the 
beginning and end of the rains. Gold 
is sold here, and all along our route, 
by the minkalli: six telee kissi (a 
sort of bean, the truit of a large 
trec) make one minkalli: the weight 
of six teelee kissi is exactly 3 & 0. 
In Kaarta they use a Small bean 
called jabee kissi, twenty-four of 
which make one minkalli; a jabee 
kissit weighs exactly four grains 
In Kasson, twelve smal] tamarind 
stones make one minkalli, which I 
believe is the heaviest minkalli in 
this part of Africa. If gold is pure 
chased with amber,: one bead of 
No. 4 will, in almost all cases, pur- 
chase one teelee kissi: but it ean 
ns pare bi ised with more advantag 

vith beads or scarlet, and still more 
so with guppowder, 1 did not pur- 
chase any; but our guide bought a 
considerable quantity, and I was 
present at all his bargain-makings. 

* Went in the afternoon to see a 
brother of Karfa Taura’s; he had 
a very large coliection of Arabic 
books, and I made him quite happy 
by adding an Arabic Testament to 
the numbei 

** June 12th.—Left Shrondo carly 
in the morning; the sick be ir un- 
able to walk, | gave them all the 
borses and spare asses. Travelled 
slow ly along the bottom ot the 


Konkodoo mountains, which are 
very steep precipices of rock, from 
eighty to two or three hundred teet 
high, We reached Dindikoo at 
noon ; at which time it came ona 
tornado so rapidly, that we were 
forced to carry our bundles into the 
huts of the natives: this being the 
first time the cotile had entered 
a town since leaving Gambia. As 
soon as the ra:n was over, went with 
Mr. Anderson to see the = pi 
which are near this town, he pits 
are dug exactly in the same manner 
as at Shrondo, 

The notches in the side of the pit 
serve as a ladder to descend by. The 
gravel here isvery coarse ; some round 
stones larger than amanss head, and 
a vast number larger than one’s fst 
were lying round the mouths of the 
pits, which were near twenty in 
uumber, Near the pits is a stream 
of water, and as the banks had 
been scraped away to wash for gold, 
[I could distinguish a stratum ot 
earth and large stones about tea 
feet thick, and under this a stratum 
of two feet of ferruginous pebbles 
about the size of a pigeons egg, 
and a yellow and rusty-coloured 
sand and earth: under this a stra- 
tum of tough white clay. The rusty 
coloured sand is that io which t 
gold is found. Saw plenty of the 
gold rust. 

«*When I returned trom the gold 
pits, IT went with Mr, Scott to go to 
the top of the hill, hich is close to 
the town. the bill w as Very steep and 
rocky. Jbe rocks (ike all the hills 
in Konkodoo) are a coarse reddish 
gr ipite, composed ot red felds spa, 
white squartz, and black s! horl; but 
it differs from any granite I have 
seen, in having round smo th 
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bles, many of them as large § 


aunon shot. ‘These pebbles, woes 
broacil 
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broken, are granite, but of a paler 
colour and closer texture. The day 
was cool; but after fatiguing our- 
selves and resting six times, we 


found that we were only about half 


way to the top. We were surprised 
to find the hill cultivated tothe very 


summits; and though the people of 


Dindikoo were but preparing their 
felds, the corn on the hill was six 
inches high. The villages on these 
mountains are romantic ‘beyond any 
thing Tever saw. They are buitt in 
the most delightful glens of the 
mountains ; they have plenty of wa- 
ter and grass at all seasons; they 
have cattle enough for their own 
use, end their superfluous grain pur- 
chases all their luxuries ; and while 
the thunder rolls in awful grandeur 
over their heads, they can look frora 
their tremenduous precipices over 
all that wild and woody plain which 
extends from the Llaleme to the 
Black River. This plain is in extent, 
from north to south, about forty 
miles: tle range of hils to the 
south seen to rua in the same di- 
rection as those of Konkodoo, viz. 
from east to west. There are no 
lions on the hills, though they are 
very numerous in the pl: in. Inthe 
evening Lieutenant Mart yo fell sick 
of the | fever. 

_ “Sune 13th.—Karly in the morn- 

4 departed from Dindikoo. The 
sick occupied all the horses and 
spire ASSES ; 
drivers was thus 


bad very hard v 


diminished, 
york to get on. 


we 
Ten 


of the loaded asses and drivers went 
1543". ‘ 

Sg trent road. Mr. Anderson and 
Ir. Scott beine with them, fired 


hes 
Heir muskets 
stryed that 


a> soon as they ob- 
the suide was leading 
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them ina road where there were no 
asses’ foot marks. Answered them ; 
and sent the serjeant to their assist- 
ance. In half an hour they came 
up, having gone about three miles 
teo much to the right. Reached a 
village almost deserted about one 
o'clock, aud found the cofile halted 
by a stream to the east of it. 
Very uneasy about our sitnation : 
half of the people being either sick 
of the fever or unable to use great 
exertion, and fatigued in. driving the 
asses. Found, to my great mortifi- 
cation, that the ass whicb carried 
the telescope and several other 
things, was not come up. Mr, An- 
derson, the serjeant, and our guide, 
rode back about five miles in search 
of it; but returned at half past three 
o'clock, without being able to find 
it, Presented the Dooty of the vil- 
lage with five bars of amber; re- 
questing him, if he heard of it, to 
send it forward, and | would reward 
him forit. Pat on the loads; and 
part of the coffle had departed, 
when one of the Docty’s sons came 
and told us that he had seen the ass, 
and brought it to the village. Went 
to the village, and paid the person 
who found it twenty bars, and the 
Dooty ten bars. Mounted the load 
on my horse, and drove it before 
me. I did not reach the IFankia till 
seven o'clock ; having to walk slow, 
in order to coax on three sick sol- 
diers who had fallen behind, and 
were for lying down under every 
tree they passed. Fankia is a small 
village, four miles north-west from 
Binlingalla. Here we departed from 
my former route, and did not tonch 
on it again ull we reached the Niger, 
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ce S soon as the men had finish- 
ed their breakfast we set for- 
wards, and about two miles eust 
came to a narrow and deep creek, 
in which was a stream of muddy 
water. Crossed this with so much 
difficulty, that some were for call- 
ing it Vinegar Creek. About four 
o'clock passed the village ot Boon- 
toonkooran, delightfully situated at 
the bottom of a steep and rocky hill. 
Two miles cast of this we bFalted for 
the night at the village of Dooggi- 
kotta; where the cultivation is very 
extensive, and we had much diffi- 
culty in keeping our cattle off the 
corn. A tornado during the night. 
« June 22¢d.—Hlaltted t:)] near ten 
o'clock, as there was great appear- 
ance of rain. William LKoberts, one 
of the carpenters who had been 
sick since leaving Fajyemmia, de- 
clared that be was unable to pro- 
ceed, and signed a note that he was 
left by his own consent. Passed a 


1 *) . 4 — } 

siyail villa GCG avout dour nites to tue 

cast, and travelicd on the ascent 
. , ’ 

near ariver course 2aimest the while 


day. We had a &Sne view of Kullal- 
lie, a bigh detached and = square 
rocky hill, which we had seen ever 
since we left Fayemmia. This hill 
Is quite inaccessible on al] sides, and 
level and green on the top. The 
natives attirin that there is a lake of 
water on ils sum mit, and they ire- 
queatly co round the bottom of the 
precipi es, Guring the rainy season, 
and pick up lange turtles, which 
Tecipice and 


have tumbled over the 


. 
es »& 
> 


iV iazZ .iIGyvr 


the sane. ] 


killed thems: lves. Saw oo Iny very 
picturesque and rocky hills du 


ea 


hy 
sae 


the march, and in the evening 
halted at the villave of iting, 


a 


which is situated on the summit of 


the ascent which separates the Ba 
lee from the Ba fing. Lost one ass, 
and Solbs. of balls on the march. 

*¢ Jane 23d —Early in the morn- 
ing resumed our journey ; and after 
travelling two hours on a ‘evel plain, 
bounded with high rocky precipices 
on our tight and left, we descended 
slowly towards the east, and shortly 
came to the village of Gimbia, or 
Kimbia. I[ chanced to be in the 
rear, bringing on some asses which 
had thrown their loads; and when 
I came up | found all about the vil- 
Jace wearing a h la appearance, 
the men running from the corn 
grounds and putting on their qut- 
vers, &c. Lhe cause of this tumult 
as usual, the love of money. 
The villagers had heard that the 
white men were to pass ; that they 
were very sickly, and unable to 
make any resistance, or to defend 
the immense wealth in their pos- 
session. Accordingly when part ol 
the coffe had passed the village, 
the people sallied out; ane, one 
pretence that the coffe should er 
pass till the Dooty pleased, insisee 
on turning back the asses One ot 
them seized the serjeant’s horse OY 
the bridle to lead it into the vak , 
but when the serjeant cocked 5! 


nped 


village ; 


> 


istol and presented it, he dropp 
away the 


asses 


the bridle; others drove 


* 
sae mes dros y 
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asses with their loads, and every 
thing seemed going into confusion, 
The soldiers with great coolness 
joaded their pieces with ball, and 
fixed their bayonets: on seeing this 
the villagers hesitated, and the sol- 
djers drove the asses across the bed 
of a torrent; and then returned, 
leaving a sufficient number to guard 
the asses. ) 

“ The natives collected them- 
selves under a tree by the gate of 
the village, where I found the 
Dooty and Isaaco at very high words, 
On enquiring the cause of the tu- 
‘mult, Isaaco informed me that the 
villagers had attempted to take the 
loads trom the asses. I turned to 
the Dooty, and asked him who were 
the persons that had dared to make 
such an attempt. He pvuinted to a- 
bout thirty people armed with 
bows ; on which [ fell a laughing, 
and asked him if he really thought 
that such people could fight; add- 
ing, if he had a mind to make the 
experiment, they need only go up 
and attempt to take off one of the 
loads, They seemed by this time 
tobe fully satisfied that they had 
made a vain attempt; and the Doo- 
ty desired me to tell the men to go 
forward with the asses. As I did 
not know but perhaps some of the 
sick might be under the necessity of 
returning this way, I thought it ad- 
viseable to part on friendly terms; 
and therefore gave the Dooty four 
bars of amber, and told him that 
we did not come to make war; but 
Many person made war on us, we 
would defend ourselves to the last. 

“ Set forwards, and half a mile 
to the east descended into a rocky 
valley : many of the asses fell in go- 
ing down the steep. About noon 
reached Sullo, an unwalled village 


al the bottom of a rocky bill. 
halted Licutenant 


Shortly after we 
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Martyn’s horse died. This was a 
God send to the people of Sullo, 
who cut him up as if be had been a 
bullock, and had almost come to 
blows about the division of him ; 
so much is horse-flesh esteemed in 
this place. Numbers of large mon- 
kies on the rocks over the town. 

«“ June 24th.—Left Sullo, and 
travelled through a country beauti- 
ful beyond imagination, with all 
the possible diversities of rock, 
sometimes towering up like ruined 
castles, spires, pyramids, &c. We 
passed one place so like a ruined 
Gothic abbey, that we halted a lit- 
tle, before we could satisfy our- 
selves that the niches, windows, 
ruined staircase, &c. were all natu- 
ral rock. A faithful description of 
this place would certainly be deem- 
ed a fiction. 

‘« Passed a hill composed of one 
homogeneous mass of solid rect 
(red granite) without a detached 
stone or blade of grass; never saw 
such a hill in my life. In the course 
of the march saw several villages 
romantically situated in the cres- 
cents formed by the rocky prec!- 
pices ; the medium height of thes 
precivices is from one hundred to 
five or six hundred feet perpendicu- 
lar. The whole country between the 
Ba fing and Ba lee is rugged and 
grand beyond any thing I have 
seen, 

‘© We reached Secoba at noon. 
The Dooty of this town is Fajeni- 
mia’s younger brother. Presented 
him with goods to the amount of 50 
bars; he was so much pleased that 
he said he would go with us till we 
had crossed the Ba fing, and see that 
the canoe people did not impose on 
us. 

«© June 25th.—Halted at Secoba, 
in orcer to refresh the sick; bought 
plenty of fow!s and milk for them. 
June 
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** June 26th.——Departed from Se- 
coba, accompanied by the Dooty and 
several people. Hired three of the 
Dooty's friends, as guides to Kandy, 
in that district of Fooladoo called 
Gangaran. About seven miles east 
of Secoba came to the village of 
Konkromo, where we pitched our 
tents by the river side, The day was 
too far spent before we had agreed 
with the canoe people, and, as we 
could not possibly carry all the loads 
over, thought it best to wait till 
next morning. 

*§ June 27th.-Karly in the morn- 
ing paid the canoe people 50 bars to 
carry over all our baggage and cat- 
tle, and likewise presented the Doo- 
ty of Secoba with some beads. Four 
canoes sufficient to carry only an 
ass load and an half at a time, were 
provided for this purpose. Sent over 
Mr. Anderson and six men with 
their arms to receive the loads from 
the canoes and carry them into the 
tents. ‘The asses were made toswim 
over, one on each side of the canoe, 
two boys sittirg in the canoe and 
holding them by the ears. 

** At this place I had an opportu- 
nity of seeing their mode of simelt- 


‘ing gold. Isaaco had_ purchased 


some gold in coming through Kon- 
kodoo, and here he had it made into 
a large ring. ‘The smith made a 
erucible of common red clay and 
dried it in the sun: into this he 
put the gold, without any flux or 
mixture whatever; he then put char- 
coal onder and over it, and blowing 
the nre with the common double 
bellows of the cour (ry, soon pro- 
duced such a heat as to bring the 
gold into a state of fusiof. He then 
made a small furrow in the ground, 
wato which he poured the melted 
gold; when it was cold he took it 
up, at d heating it Ag un. so 


‘ 
‘ 
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’ 
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—— 


heating it again, he twisted it by 
meas Of tWO pairs of pince 


j rs intoa 
sort of screw ; 


and lengthening out 
the ends, turned them up sO as to 
form a massy and precious ring, 

‘* When the baggage and cattle 
were all transported over, | sene 


over the men, and embarked myself 


in the last canoe; but as one of the 
soldiers in the other canoe had fore 
out to purchase something, I made 
the canoe in which I was shove off, 
telling the men to come off the mo- 
ment the man returned. I found it 
dithcult to sit in the canoe so as to 
balance it, though it contained only 
three people besides the rower. We 
had just landed on the east bank 
when we observed the canoe, in 
which were the three soldiers, push- 
ing off from the opposite bank. It 
shortly atter overset, and though the 
natives from the shore swam in to 
their assistance, yet J. Cartwnght 
was unfortunately drowned. The 
natives dived and recovered two of 
the muskets, and Cartwright's bo- 
dy ; they put the body ia the canoe 
and brought it over. I used the 
means recommended by the Humane 
Society, but ia vain. We buried him 
in the evening on the bank of the 
river, 

“ The Ba fing is here a large ri- 
ver quite navigable ; it is sw elicd at 
this time about two feet, and flows 
at the rate of three nots per hour. 
The people here are all thieves: 
they attempted to steal several of 
our loads, and we detected one car- 
rying away the bundle in which was 
all our medicines. We could not 
sleep with the noise of the hippope 
tami, which came close to the dans 
and kept snorting and biowing 4! 
night. ‘The night being clear, o° 
served the emersion of Jupiters se 
cond satellite ; it emerged. 

«* June 2$th,—Purchiased an a> 
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for four minkallis of gold, and a 
horse for ‘forty-five bars. Set for- 
wards about seven o'clock. Atter 
travelling four miles, the ass i had 
purchased lay down, and L found it 
impossible to raise him. look off 
the load and left him. At ten 
o'clock came close to the bottom of 
ahigh rocky hill, which rises like 
an immense castle from the icvel 
plain: it is called Sankaree ; ane on 
enquiring about a large heap of 
stoves near the foot of the preci- 
ice, I was told that the town of 
Madina, which was in the vicinity, 
was some years ago stormed by the 
Kaartans, and that the greater part 
of the inhabitants fled towards this 
hill, Some, however, were killed 
on the road, and these stones were 
collected over the grave of one of 
them. He said there were five 
more such near the hill, and that 
every person in passing, if he be- 
longs to the same family or contong, 
thinks himself bound to throw a 
stone on the hean to perpetuate the 
memory of their friend, These 
heaps are precisely what in Scotiand 
are called cairns. This hill is acces- 
sible only by one very narrow and 
dificult path. They assured me 
that there was abundance of water 
onthe summit at all seasons, and 
that the huts built by the Madina 
people were still standing on the 
summit, though out of repair. 

“ At eleven o'clock crossed a 
stream, like a mill stream, running 
north. We halted on the east side 
of it : found that one of the asses 
With a load of beads had not come 
up. The soldier who drove it 
(Bloore), without acquainting any 
Person, returned to look for it. 
Shortly after the ass and load were 
found in the woods. Sent the ser- 


Jeant after Bloore on one of the 
orses; he rode back as far as San- 
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karee without seeing him, and con- 
cluded he bad Jost the path. He 
found one of the sick (Walter) who 
had wandered from the track (for 
there was no road); and had Jaid 
himself down among the bushes till 
some of the natives discovered him. 
Paid the natives ten bars of amber, 
and desired them te look for Bloore. 

“In the afternoon collected the 
asses for marching, Had great dif- 
ficuly in finding the horses, one of 
which, (the serjeant’s), after ‘all 
our search, could not be found. As 
it was in vain to wait for Bloore, 
put on the loads and departed. It 
is to be observed that there is ne 
path-way in these woods, and we 
tound much difficulty in keeping to- 
gether: fired muskets frequently to 
give intimation of our line of march, 
After travelling about four miles, 
Shaddy Walter, the sick man be- 
fore mentioned, became so exhauste 
ed that he could not sit on the ass, 
He was fastened on it, and held np- 
right; he became more and more 
faint, and shortly after died. He 
was brought forwards to a place 
where the front of the coffle had 
halted, to allow the rear to come 
up. Here, when the coffle had set 
forwards, two of the soldiers with 
their bayonets, and myself with my 
sword, dug his grave in the wild 
desert; and a few branches were 
the only laurels which covered the 
tomb of the brave. 

‘““We did not come up to the 
coffle till they had halted for the 
night near a pool of water shaded 
with ground palm-trees. Here | 
was informed that two of the sol- 
diers were not come up; one (Ba- 
ron) was seen about a mile from 
the halting-place ; the other (Hill) 
was supposed to be three or four 
miles bebind. Tired two muskets 
every quarter of an hour; one to 
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call their attemtion, and the other 
about half a minute after to give the 
direction. At half past seven Hill 
came up, being directed entirely by 
the sound of the muskets. At ele- 
ven o'clock saw some lights in the 
woods, and heard people holla: in 
a little time five people came, 
bringing with them Bloore, the 
inan whe had gone in quest of the 
ass. He had gone back as far as 
the Black river, crossed it, and 
made signs to the people about the 
ass and the load. As they did not 
rightly understand bim, they thought 
that some party had fallen on the 
caffe, and that this soldier had run 
away. They therefore came with 
him to see it they could come in for 
their share, or at least receive some 
reward for coming along with the 
man. Paid them ten bars of amber, 
and desired them to look for Baron, 
and I would give them ten bars 
more if they found him. 

“ June 29th.—At day-break fired 
muskets for Baron; and as it was 
evident he must have wandered 
from the track made by the asses, 
and it was io vain to look tor himin 
so extensive a wilderness, at half 
past six o'clock loaded the asses and 
set out. Two more of the soldiers 
aflected with the fever. Route iu 
the morning rocky. Travelled twelve 
niles without halting, in order to 
reach a watering place. About two 
tniles before we came to the water- 
ing place, Bloore, the soldier who 
had come up during the night, sat 
down under the shade of a tree; 
aud when I desired him to proceed, 
he said he was rather faticued, and 
when he had cooled himself, he 
would follow. I assured him that 
the halting place was only a very little 
way off, and advised him by all 
means not to fall asleep. We halted 


, 


on an elevated table land: the wa.- 


ter was only rain collected in the 
hollow places of the rock. At haif 
past four o'clock, as Bloore had not 
cone up, I sent the serjeant on 
ove of the horses to bring him for. 
ward ; he returned at sun-set, hay- 
ing seen nothing of him, and hav- 
ing rode several miles past the place. 
I suspected that the Serjeant might 
have rode past him asleep under 
the tree; 1 therefore got three vo- 
lunteers to go with me, and look 
for him. It was now quite dark, 
We collected a large bundle of dry 
grass, and taking out a handfal at 
a’ time, kept up a constant light, 
in order to frighten the lions, 
which are very numerous in these 
woods. When we reached the tree 
under which he lay down, we made 
a fire. Saw the place where he 
had pressed down the grass, and the 
marks of his feet: went to the west 
along the pathway, and examined 
for the marks of his teet, thiaking 
he might possibly have mistaken 
the direction. Found none: fired 
several muskets. Hollowed, and set 
fire tothe grass. Returned to the 
tree and examined all round; saw 
no blood, nor the foot marks of any 
wild beasts. Fired six muskets 
more. As any further search was 
likely to be fruitless, (for we did 
not dare to walk far from the track 
for fear of Josing ourselves), we re- 
turned to the tents. One of Isaacos 
people shot an antelope in the even- 
ing, which more thao supplied us 
all with meat. Much troubled in 
the night with wolves. 

June 30th.— Early in the morn- 
ing set forwards, and descended 
from the table land into a more fer- 
tile plain. Vast numbers of mon- 
kies on the rocks. Reached Kandy 
after a march of ten miles, all very 


much fatigued. This is but asmau 


town; the large town bee en 
aken 
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taken and burnt by Daisy's son 
about two years ago, and all the 

ple carried away. Mr. Ander- 
son and Mr. Scott sick of the fe- 
yer. 

“July 1st—Covered a load of 
beads with the skin of the antelope. 
One of the bundles, containing all 
our small seed beads, stolen during 
the night; made all the search I 
could, but in vain: I could not re- 
cover it. As we were short of rice, 
and none could be purchased here, 
determined to push on as quick as 
possible ; but the men were so very 
sickly, that | judged it imprudent 
to trust the baggage and asscs with- 
out proper drivers. Employed in di- 
viding the asses amongst the healthy 
men. 
“ July 2d.—-Set forwards. Two 
more of the soldiers sick of the fe- 
ver. When we had travelled about 
three miles, one of the soldiers 
(Roger M‘Millan) became so deli- 
nous, (hat it was found impossible 
focarry him forwards Left him 
ata village called Sanjeekotta. I 
regretted much being under the 
necessity of leaving him in the hour 
of sickness and distress, a man who 
had grown old in the service of bis 
country. He had been thirty-one 
years a soldier, twelve times a cor- 
poral, nine times a serjeant ; but 
ao unfortunate attachment to the 
bottle always returned Lim into the 
ranks. 

“We reached Koeena about 
three oclock, all very much fa- 
ligued. J felt myself very sickly, 
having lifted up and reloaded a 
great many asses on the road. The 
Vilage of Koeena is walled round, 
and is surrounded on three ‘sides 
With roc ky precipices. Had a se. 
Vere tornado at seven o'clock, which 
Put out the watch-fire, and made 
Wall crowd into the tents. When 
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the violence of the squall was over, 
we heard a particular sort of roar 
ing or growling, not unlike the 
noise of a wild boar; there seemed 
to be more than one of them, and 
they went all round our cattle, 
Fired two muskets to make them 
keep at adistance; but as they still 
hept prowling round us, we col- 
lected a bunch of withered grass, 
and went with Lieutenant Martyn 
in search of the animals, suspect- 
ing them to be wild boars. We got 
near one of them, and fired several 
shots into the bush, and one at him 
as he went off among the long 
grass. When we returned to the 
tents, I learned by enquiring of the 
natives that the animals we had 
been in search of were not boars, 
but young lions; and they assured 
me, that unless we kept a very good 
look out they would probably kill 
some of our cattle during the night. 
About midnight these young lions 
attempted to seize one of the asses, 
which so much alarmed the rest, 
that they broke their ropes, and 
came at full gallop in amongst the 
tent ropes. Two of the lions fol- 
lowed them, and came so close to 
us that the sentry cut at one of them 
with his sword, but did not dare 
to fire for fear of killing the asses. 
Neglected to wind upthe watch. 

«© July 3d —Departed from Ko- 
eena, and halted during the heat ot 
the day at Koombandi, distant six 
miles. Here the guides that I had 
hired from Kanda, were to return ; 
and I had agreed with them to 
carry back M‘Millan’s knapsack, 
and some amber and beads to pur- 
chase provisions for him; but three 
people came up tous with two asses 
or sale, and they infomned me that 
they left Sanjeekotta early in the 
morning - that the soldier w 
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and the natives had buried him ina 
corn field near the town. Purchas- 
ed the asses in order to carry for- 
wards the sick. 

«¢ About three o'clock left Koom- 
bandi. Mr. Anderson and Mr. Scott 
were so sick, that they wished to 
remain here for the night: with 
much entreating, persuaded them to 
mount their horses and go on. 
Three miles east of the village, Wil- 
liam Alston, one of the seamen 
whom I rece:ved from his majesty's 
ship Squirrel, became so faint that 
he fell from his ass, and allowed 
the ass to run away. Set him on 
my horse, but found he could not 
sit without holding him. Replaced 
him on the ass, but he still tambled 
off: put him again on the horse, 
and made one man keep him up- 
right, while I led the horse. But 
as he made no exertion to keep bim- 
self erect, it was impossible to hold 
him on the horse, and after repeat- 
ed tumbles he begged to be left in 
the woods till morning. I left a 
loaded pistol with bim, and put 


some cartridges into the crown of 


his hat. At sun-set reached Fo- 
nilla, a small wailed village on the 
banks of the Wonda, which is here 
called Ba Woolima (Red river), and 
towards its source it bas the pame 
of Ba qui (White river), the mid- 
dle part of its course being called 
Wonda. It had swelled two feet 
perpendicular by the rains which 
had fallen to the southward, aad 
was very muddy; but cannot even 
in its present state be reckoned a 
large river. 

July gth.—Agreed with the 
CANOES per ple to Cal ry over our bag- 
gage and cattle for sixty bars. 
There being but one canoe, it was 
near poon betore all the bundles 
were carried over, The transporting 


y _ 


7 ’ ee ‘ry 
O41 Ine asses Was Very difficult, ‘The 


river being shallow and rocky 
whenever their feet touched the 
bottom they generally stood still, 
Our guide, Isaaco, was very active 
In pushing the asses into the water, 
and shoving along the canoe; but 
as he was afraid that we could not 
have them all carried over in the 
course of the day, he attempted to 
drive six of the asses across the river 
farther down where the water was 
shallower. When he had reached 
the middle of the river, « crocodile 
rose close to him, and_ instantly 
seizing bim by the left thigh, pull- 
ed him under water. With wonder. 
ful presence of mind he felt the 
head of the animal, and thrust bis 
finger into its eye; on which it 
quitted its hold, and Isaaco at- 
tempted to reach the turther shore, 
calling out for a Knife. But the 
crocodile returned and seized him 
by the other thigh, and again pull- 
ed him under water; be had re- 
course to the same expedient, and 
thrust his fingers into its eyes with 
such violence that it again quitted 
him; and wheh it rose flounced 
about on the surface of the water 
as if stupid, and then swam down 
the middle of the river. Isasco pro- 
ceeded to the other side, biceding 
very much, As soon as tlie canoe 
returned I went over, and foun 
him very much licerated, The 
wound on the left thigh was fou 
inches in length: that on the right 
not quite so large, but very deep, 
besides several single teeth wounes 
en his back. Drew the lips of the 
wounds together with slips of adhe 
sive plaister secured with a roler; 
and as we were pot far from 4 vil- 
lage, be théught it best for hm 
to go torwards before his wounds 
had become very paioful. he a 
cordingly rode forwards to the vil- 
lage of Boolinkoomboo on one © 
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our horses. Found myself very sick, 
and unable to stand erect without 
feeling a tendency to faint ; the 

le so sickly, that it was with 
some difficulty we got the loads put 
into the tents, though it threatened 
rain. To my great astonishment, 
Ashton, the sailor whom I had left 
io the woods the evening before, 
came up quite naked, having been 
stripped of his clothes by three of 
the natives during the night. Found 
bis fever much abated. 

“July sth.—With great diff- 
culty got the asses loaded, but had 
not asufficient number of spare asses 
for the sick. Set one of them on 
my horse, and walked, feeling a 
remission of the fever, though still 
very giddy and unwell. We soon 
reached Boolinkoombco, it being 
only two miles from the landing 
place. This village is sometimes 
galled Moiaharra: it does not con- 
tain above one hundred people. On 
collecting the asses, found that three 
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were missing, besides a sickly one, 
which was too weak to cross the 
river, and was eaten by the people 
of Fonilla. All this diminished our 
meaiis of carrying forward the sick. 

‘* | now found my situation very 
perplexing. To go forward with- 
out Isaaco to Keminoom I knew 
would involve us in difhculties, as 
Keminoom’s sons are reckoned the 
greatest thieves and blackguards on 
the whole route. ‘lo stop till 
Isaaco recovered (an event which 
seemed very doubtful), would throw 
us into the violence of the rains, 
There was no other person that I 
could trust; and, what was worst 
of all, we had only two days rice, 
and w great scarcity prevailed in the 
country. I determined to wait 
three days, to see how Isaaco’s 
wounds looked, and in the mean 
time sent two of his people away to 
Serracorra with an ass and three 
strings of No. 5. amber to purchase 
rice.” 





fArrivat on the Banks of the Nicer. } 


[From the Same. ] 


"4 UGUST 6th.—Having hired 
two more ass drivers at one 

bar and their victuals per day, we 
left Koolihora early in the morn- 
ing, and travelled with considerable 
dispatch till three o'clock ; at which 
lime we reached Ganifarra, a small 
Bgarly village. In the course of 

this march, L. Cahill and J. Bird, 
'wo of the soldiers, and William 
o%, one of the seamen, fell be- 
ad, and laid down, As soon as 


front of the coffle had reached 


nifarra, it came 
on a yery heavy 
1815, y y 





rain. Being in the rear, I was 
completely drenched; and two of 
the asses carrying four tranks, in 
which were the gun-stocks, pistols, 
looking-glasses, &e. fell down in a 
stream of water near the town, and 
all the contents were completely 
wet. I could purchase nothing 
here, not so much as afowl. Served 
out a short allowance of rice, being 
very short of that article. 

«* August 7th.—During the night 
some person had stolen one of our 
best asses; and as the load must 
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be left if we could not recover it, 
Isaaco’s people having traced the 
foot marks to a considerable dis- 
tance, agreed to go in search of it. 
Isaaco gave them the strictest or- 
ders, if they came up to the thief 
in the woods, to shoot bim; and if 
not, to follow him to a town and 
demand the ass from the Dooty ; if 
he refused to give itup, to return as 
soon as possible. 

** Spent the day in drying such 
things as were wet; cleaned and 
greased with Shea butter all the or- 
namented pistols, ten pair. Dried 
the looking-glasses, which were 
guite spoiled. In the afternoon sent 
two of the natives away with goods 
to a neighbouring town to purchase 
rice and corn. At sun-set Bird 
came up, but had seen nothing of 
Cox nor Cahill. 

** August Sth.—People not yet 
returned. Opened the trunk which 
contained the double barrelled gun- 
stocks; cleaned and greased them. 
About noon people returned with 
the rice and corn, but not quite 
sufficient for one day. Nearly at 
the same time Isaaco’s people came 
up with the ass; they had traced 
his foot marks past Koolihori, and 
found him at Balandoo. Did not 
see the thief, but learned his name ; 
which Isaaco promised to write to 
his friend at Bangassi, to inform 
Serinummo of him. In the after- 
noon agreed with the Dooty for 
thirty-five bars to carry every thing 
over. Rained heavily all the even- 
ing. 

*€ August oth.—Michael May, a 
soldier, having died during the night ; 
buried him at day-break. Had all 
the loads taken to the crossing-place 
by eight o'clock. The Ba Woolli 
is nearly of the same size as the 
one we formerly crossed of that 
hame ; it appeared to be exceeding - 


ly deep, and flowed at the rate of 


four or five miles per hour. There 
is a very good canoe here, which 
can carry over four ass loads at 
once, As it threatened rain, sent 
over three men with one of the 
tents, and pitched it on the east 
side about half a mile from the river, 
the ground near the bank being 
marshy. Hired people to carry 
down the bundles, and put them 
into the canoe; and others to re- 
ceive them on the other side, and 
cary them up the bank ; so that the 
soldiers had nothing to move, being 
all weak and sickly. 

“* By one o'clock all the baggage 
was over, but we found some difhi- 
culty in transporting the asses ; the 
rapidity of the stream swept the ca- 
noe and the first six past the land- 
ing-place; and they went so far 
down the river, that J really thought 
the asses must have been drowned, 
which would have been an irrepa- 
rable loss in our situation, How- 
ever, by the exertions of the Ne- 
groes, who swam in with ropes to 
the canoe, the asses were landed on 
the other side, where they stood by 
the water's edge until the Negroes 
with their corn hoes madea path 
for them up the steep bapk. To 
prevent such an accident, we took 
the ropes from several of our loads, 
and fastened ¢hem together, so as t 
reach across the river: with this we 
hauled over the loaded canoe, and 
the Negroes paddled it back whew 
empty. In thismanner all the asses 
aud horses were swom over with- 
out apy loss. 

«* When the bundles were all car 
ried up to the tent, we found that 
we had not more rice than was 
barely sufficient for the present days 
ard as no more could be purchased, 
we had no alternative but to march 


carly in the morning for Rector 
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the distance by all accounts would 
not exceed fourteen or fifteen 


miles 


“ August roth.—William Ash- 
ton declared that he was unable to 
travel; but as there was no place to 
leave him at, I advised him to make 
an exertion and come on, though 
sowly, till he should reach a place 
where he could have food. At 
eight o'clock set forwards, and tra- 
yelled very expeditiously without 
halting till four in the afternoon, at 
which time the front of the coffle 
reached Dababoo, a village of Bam- 
barra. Being in the rear, I found 
many of the men very much fa- 
tigued with the length of the jour- 
ney and the heat of the day. At 
half past four I arrived with the 
as I drove at a stream flowing to 
the westwards, 

“ Here [ found many of the sol- 
diets sitting, and Mr. Anderson ly- 
ing under a bush, apparently dying. 
Took him on my back, and carried 
him across the stream, which came 
upto my middle. Carried over the 
load of the ass which I drove, got 
over the ass, Mr. Anderson’s horse, 
Ke. Found myself much fatigued, 
having crossed the stream sixteen 
times. Left here four soldiers with 
their asses, being unable to carry 
over their loads. Having loaded 
my ass, and put Mr. Anderson on 
is horse, we went on to the vil- 


lage; but was sorry to find that no. 


fice could be had, and 1 was only 
able to buy one solitary fowl. 

“ August 11th.—Bought a small 
bullock of the Moorish breed for 
one barraloolo, and having purchas- 
(dsome corn, had it cleaned and 
fessed for the people instead of 
me. This morning hired Isaaco’s 
people to go back, and bring up the 

of the soldiers who had halted 
the side of the stream. In the 
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course of the day all the loads ar- 
rived ; but was sorry to find that in 
the course of the last two marches 
we had lost four men, viz. Cox, 
Cahil, Bird, and Ashton. Mr. An- 
derson still in a very dangerous 
way, being unable to walk or sit 
upright. Mr. Scott much recover- 
ed. I found that I must here leave 
one load, one of the horses being 
quite finished. Left the seine nets 
in charge of the Dooty, till I should 
send for them. 

“* August 12th.—Rained all the 
morning. About eleven o'clock, 
the sky being clear, loaded the 
asses. None of the Europeans be- 
ing able to lift a load, Isaaco made 
the Negroes load the whole. Sad- 
dled Mr. Anderson's horse, and hay- 
ing put a sick soldier on mine, took 
Mr. Anderson's horse by the bridle, 
that he might have no trouble but 
sitting upright on the saddle. We 
had not gone far before I found one 
of the asses with a load of gunpow- 
der, the driver (Dickinson) bein 
unable to proceed (I never heard of 
him afterwards); and shortly after 
the sick man dismounted from my 
horse, and laid down by a small 
pool of water, refusing to rise. 
Drove the ass and horse on before 
me. Passed a number of sick. At 
half past twelve o’clock Mr. An- 
derson declared he could ride no far- 
ther. Took him down, and laid 
him in the shade of a bush, and sat 
down beside him. At past two 
o’clock he made another attempt to 
proceed ; but had not rode above an 
hundred yards before I had to take 
him down from the saddle, and lay 
him again in the shade. [ now gave 
up all thoughts of being able to 
carry him forwards till the cool of 
the evening ; and haying turned the 
horses and ass to feed, I sat down 
to watch the pulsations of my dying 
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friend. At four o'clock four of 
the sick came up; three of them 
agreed to take charge of the ass 
with the gunpowder; and I put a 
fourth, who had a sore leg, on my 
horse, telling him if he saw Mr. 
Scott on the road to give him: the 
horse. 

“ At half past five o’clock, there 
being a fine breeze from the south- 
west, Mr. Anderson agreed to make 
another attempt; and having again 
placed him on the saddle, I led the 
horse on pretty smartly in hopes of 
reaching Koomikvoomi before dark. 
We had not proceeded above a 
mile, before we heard on our left a 
noise very much like the barking of 
a large mastitt, but ending in a hiss 
like the fufot a cat. I thought it 
must be some large monkey; and 
was observing to Mr. Anderson 
“ what a bouncing fellow that must 
be,’ when we beard another bark 
nesrer to us, and pre senily a third 
still nearer, accompanied with a 
growl. I now suspected that some 
wild animal meant to attack us, 
but could not conjecture of what 
species tt was likely to be. We had 
not proceeded a hundred yards 
farther, when coming to anopening 
10 the bushes, I was not a little sur 
prised to see three lions com- 
ing towards ns. They were not 
so red as the lion I formerly saw in 
Barmbarra, but of a dusky colour, 
like the colour of an ass. They were 
very large, and came bounding 
over the long grass, not one after 
another, but all abreast of each 
other. I was afraid, if Ll allowed 
them: to come too near us, and 
my piece should miss fire, that we 
should be all devoured bythem. 1 
therefore let go the bridle, and 
walked forwards to meet them. As 
soon as they were within a long 
shot of mc, I fired at the centre 


one. I do not think I hit bim ; 
but they all stopt, looked at each 
other, and then bounded away a 
few pices, when one of them stopt, 
and looked back at me. I was too 
busy in loading my piece to observe 
their motions as they went away, 
and was very happy to see the last 
of them march slowly off amongst 
the bushes. We had not proceed- 
ed above half a mile farther, when 
we heard another bark and grow! 
close to us amongst the bushes, 
This was doubtless one of the lions 
before seen, and I was afraid they 
would fellow us till dark, when 
they would have too many oppor- 
tunities of springing on us una. 
wares. I therefore got Mr. Ander- 
son's call, and made as loud a 
whistling and noise as possible. We 
heard no more of them. 

“ Just at dark we descended into 
a valley where was a smail stream 
of water; but the ascent on the op- 
posite side was through a species ot 
broken ground, which I have never 
seen any where but in Africa. It is 
of the following nature. Astraium 
of suff yellow clay fourteen o: 
twenty feet thick, (which, unless 
when it rains, is as hard as rock) 1s 
washed by the annual rains into 
fissures of a depth equal to the 
thickness of the stratum. There 's 
ho vegetation on these places, ex- 
cept on the summit or original lee 
vel. Amongst these horrid gullies 
I unfortunately lost sight of the 
footmarks of the asses which bad 
gone before; and finding no Way 
to get out, led the horse. op 8 pee 
steep place in order to gain ime end 
ginal level, hoping there * Ks 
the foot-path. But ‘unluckily t 
ground was all broken as far 
could see ; and after travelling oom? 
little way, we came to 4 / 
which we could not cross; 4" 
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finding no possibility of moving 
without the danger of being kiiled 
by falling into some of these ra- 
rines, or over some precipice, I 
thought it advisable to halt till the 
morning. On this rnggid summit 
we fell in with Jonas Watkins, one 
of the sick, and with his assistance 
I lighted a fire. Wrapped Mr. 
Anderson in his cloak, and laid bim 
jown beside it, Watched all night 
tokeep the fire burning, and pre- 
vent our being surprized by the 
lions, Which we knew were at no 
seat distance. About two o'clock 
ia the morning two more of the 
ick joined us. Mr. Anderson slept 
well during the might, and as soon 
as day dawned, 

“August 13th,—having found 
the footmarks of the asses, and hav- 
iag with difficulty even in daylight 
ced our way through tlais Jaby- 
noth, we found Mr. Scott and three 
more of the sick. They too had lost 
theit way, and had slept about half 
amile to the east of us. Wereach- 
ed Koomikoomi at ten o'clock, 
This is an unwalled village, but sur- 
founded with extensive corn fields. 

“August 13th.—Halted ; rested 
at Koomikoomi. 

“ August rgth.—Jonas Watkins 
died this morning; buried him. 
Halted here to-day to see which 
way Mr. Anderson's fever was like- 
ly to terminate; and in the mean 
lime sent two loaded asses forward 
'0Doombila, the asses to return in 
tbe evening, and carry loads to- 
Morrow morning. 

‘ It isa.common observation of 
the Negroes, that when the Indian 
fom is in blossom, the rain stops 
- eleven days. The stopping of 
he rain evidently depends on the 
“0 approaching the zenith of the 
Pace; the sun by this day’s ob- 
#rValion being only screnty-one 
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miles north of us; and it isa won- 
derful institution of Providence, that 
at this time the maize here is all 
in full blossom; and on pass ng 
through the fields, one is like to be 
blinded with the pollen of the male 
flowers. 

‘« August 15th.— Having slung a 
cloak hike a hammock under a 
straight stick, had Mr. Anderson 
put into it, and carried on two 
men’s heads; two more following 
to relieve them. Mr. Scott com- 
plained this morning of sickness and 
head-ach Made one of the sol- 
ciers saddle Mr. Anderson's horse 


for him; and having seen him 


mount, and given him his canteen 
with water, I rode forwards to look 
after four Negroes whom I had 
hired to carry loads on their heads ; 
but being strangers, | was appre- 
hensive they might run away with 
them. Found every thing going on 
well; and we travelled with such 
expedition, that we reached Doorm- 
bila in four boursand a half, though 
the distance cannot be Jess than six- 
teen or cighteen miles, nearly south. 
It rained hard all the afternoon, and 
it was not till dark that al] the sick 
soldiers came up. Only three of 
the soldiers were able to drive their 
asses to day. 

«© When I entered the town, I 
was happy to mect Karfa Taura, 
the worthy Negro mentioned in my 
former travels; be heard a report 
at Boori (where he now resides) 
that a coffle of white people were 
passing through Fooladoo for Bam- 
barra, and that they were conduct- 
ed by a person of the name of Park, 
who spoke Mandingo. He heard 
this report in the evening; and in 
the morning he left his house, de- 
termined, if possible, to meet me 
at Bambakoo, a distance of six 
days travel, Hecame to Bamba- 
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koo with three of his slaves to as- 
sist me in going forward to Sego, 
but when he found T had not come 
p> he came forwards to meet me. 

e instantly recognized me, and 
you may judge of the pleasure I 
felt on seeing my old benefactor. 

** At four o'clock, as Mr. Scott 
had not come up, and the people in 
the rear had not seen him lately, I 
sent one of Isaaco’s people back on 
my horse as far as the next village, 
suspecting that he might have halt- 
ed there when the rain came on, 
The man returned after dark, hav- 
ing been nearly at Koomikcomi 
without seeing or hearing any thing 
of Mr. Scott. We all concluded 
that he had returned to Koomi- 
koomi. 

«* August 17th.—Halted at Do- 
ombila in order to dry the bagyage, 
and in hopes ot Mr. Scott coming 
up. Told the four Negroes, who 
carried Mr. Anderson, and who 
returned to Koomikoomi this morn- 
ing, to make every possible enquiry 
concerning Mr. Scott, and if he 
was able to ride, 1 would pay 
them handsomely for coming with 
him. If he had returned to Kco- 
mikoomi, I desired them to assure 
the Dooty that I would pay for 
every expence he might incur, and 
pay for a guide to conduct him to 
Marraboo. Received from the 
Dooty of Doombila a small bul- 
lock and asheep. Paid him a bar- 
raloolo, five bars of amber, and fifty 
gun flints. 

** August 18th.—Hearing no ac- 
count of Mr. Scott, concluded be 
was still at Koomikoomi, but un- 
able to travel. At seven o'clock 
left Doombila, and as the asses 
were now very weak, it was not 
long before I bad to dismount and 
put a load on my horse. Only one 
of the seldiers able to drive an ass. 
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Road very bad; did not reach Toe 
niba till sun-set, being a distance of 
eighteen or twenty miles S, BE. by 
S. Mr. Anderson's bearers halted 
with him at a village on the road, 
where there was some good beer, 
As soon as we had pitched the tent, 
it began to rain, and rained all 
night; the soldiers ran ail into the 
village. T passed a very disagree. 
able night, having to keep our 
asses from eating the people's corn, 
which caused me to keep walking 
about almost the whole night. 

“In case it should escape my 
memory, I take this opportunity of 
observing, that the standard Jaw of 
Africa runs thus: If an ass should 
break a single stem of corn, the 
proprietor of the corn has right to 
seize the ass; and if the owner of 
the ass will not satisfy him for the 
damage he thinks he has sustain- 
ed, he can retain the ass. He can- 
not sel} or work him, but he can 
kill him; and as the Bambarrans 
esteem ass-flesb as a great luxury, 
this part of the law is oefien put in 
force. 

«© August 19th.—Mr. Anderson's 
bearers baving brought him forward 
early in the morning, we immedi- 
ately loaded the asses, and deparied 
from Toniba (Serjeant M'Keal ap- 
pears to be slightly delirious), We 
kept ascending the mountains to the 
south of Toniba till three o'clock, 
at which time having gained the 
summit of the ridge which separates 
the Niger from the remote branches 
of the Senegal, I went on a little 
before ; and coming to the brow ol 
the hill, I once more saw the Niger 
rolling its immense stream along 
the plain! 

“ After the fatiguing march 
which we had experienced, the 
sight of this river was no coat 
pleasant, as it promised an end !9, 
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or to be at least an alleviation of 
our toils. But when I reflected 
that three-fourths of the soldiers 
had died on their march, and that 
in addition to our weakly state we 
had no carpenters to build the boats, 
in which we proposed to prosecute 
our discoveries, the prospect ap- 
somewhat gloomy. It how- 
ever afforded me peculiar pleasure, 
when I reflected that in conduct- 
ing a party of Europeans, with im- 
mense baggage, through an extent 
of more than five hundred miles, 
I had always been able to pre- 
serve the most friendly terms with 
the natives. In fact, this journey 
plainly demonstrates,, first, that 
with common prudence, any quan- 
tity of merchandize may be trans- 
rted from the Gambia to the 
Kiger, without danger of being 
robbed by the natives; secondly, 
that if this journey be performed in 
the dry season, one may calculate 
on losing not more than three, or at 
most four men out of fifty. 

“But to return to the Niger. 
The river was much swelled by the 
rains, but did not appear to over- 
flow its banks. It certainly is larger 
even here than either the Senegal 
or the Gambia. We descended 
with difficulty down the steep side 
of the hill towards Bambakoo, 
which place we reached at half past 
six o'clock, and pitched our tents 
under a tree near the town, Of 
thirty-four soldiers and four car- 
peaters who left the Gambia, only 
six soldiers and one carpenter reach- 
ed the Niger. 

“Daring the night the wolves 
cried away two large cloth bun- 
dles from the tent door to a consi- 
derable distance, where they eat off 
the skins with which they were co- 
vered, and left them. 


“* August 2oth.—Received a bul- 
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lock from the Dooty as a present. 
It was in the afternoen, and we 
fastened it to the tree close the tent, 
where all the asses were tied. As 
soon as it was dark the wolves tore 
its bowels out, though within ten 
yards of the tent door where we 
were all sitting. The wolves here 
are the largest and most ferocious 
we have yet seen. 

“« Aug. 21st.—Dried a bundle of 
beads, the strings of which were all 
rotten with the rain. Opened a 
leather bag which contained about 
thirty pounds of gunpowder for 
present use. Found it all wet and 
damaged. Spread it out in the sun, 
resolved to make something of it. 
Spoke for a canoe to carry down 
the baggage to Marraboo, the river 
being navigable over the rapids at 
this season, In the course of our 
march from Toniba to Bambakoo, 
we lost Sergeant M‘Keil, Purvey, 
and Samuel Hill. 

‘* August 22d.— Early in the 
morning had all the bundles put on 
the asses, and carried to the place 
of embarkation, which is a village 
called Bossradoo, about a mile and 
a half east of Bambakoo. It rain- 
ed hard all the forenoon. The 
canoes could not carry any of the 
soldiers, or any person except two 
to look after the goods. 1 resolved 
to go down with Mr. Anderson, 
leaving Mr. Martyn to come down 
with the men by land, They rode 
on the asses. 

« We embarked at ten minutes 
past three o'clock. The current, 
which is nearly five knots per hour, 
set us along without the trouble of 
rowing any more than was neces- 
sary lo keep the canoe in the pro- 
per course. ibe river is full an 
English mile over, and at the ra- 
pids it is spread out to nearly twice 


that breadth. The rapids seem to 
be 
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be formed by the river passing 
through a ridge of hills in a south- 
easterly direction: they are very 
numerous, and correspond with the 
jetting angles of the hills. ‘There 
are three principal ones, where the 
water breaks with considerable noise 
in the middle of the river; but the 
canoe men easily avoided them by 
paddling down one of the branches 
near the shore. Even in this man- 
ner the velocity was such as to 
make me sigh. 

“© We passed two of the principal 
rapids, and three smaller ones, in 
the course oi the afternoon. We 
saw on one of the islands, in the 
middle of the river, alarge elephant : 
it was of a red clay colour, with 
black legs. 1 was very unwell of 
the dysentery, otherwise I would 


have had a shot at him, for he was 
quite near us. We saw three hippo. 
potami close to another of these ige 
Jands. ‘The canoe men were afraid 
they might follow us and overset 
the canoes. ‘The report of a mus- 
ket will in all cases frighten them 
away. They blow up the water ex. 
actly like a whale. As we were 
gliding along shore, one of the ca. 
noe men speared a fine turtle, of 
the same species as the one I for. 
merly saw, and made a drawing of 
in Gambia. At sun-set we rowed 
tothe shore, landed on some flat 
rocks, and set about cooking the 
turtle and rice for our supper; but 
before this aldermanic repast was 
half dressed, the rain came on us, 
and continued with great violence 
all night.” 





[Isaaco’s Accounr or THE Dearn or Mr. Parx.} 


[From the Same ] 


os } EPARTED early, passed 
Segobougou, Segocoura, 
and Douabougou, and arrived about 
eicht A. M. at Sego-chicorro, the 
residence of Dacha King of the 
Bambarres, on Monday 11th of the 
moon. This town was built by 
Dacha’s grandfather, who rebelled 
against the lawful king; being cho- 
sen leader at the head of his party, 
drove the king from his dominions, 
who retired to the west, and was 
proclaimed King himself. Being a 
great warrior, he maintained him- 
self on the usurped throne, and left 
it to dys posterity, who epjoy it 
peaceably now. 
* J lodged with Guiawe, a man 


attached to the king. Next morn- 
ing the king bearing of my arm- 
val, sent to tell me he was going to 
Douabougou, and wished | would 
go and see himthere. He bad got 
on his horse and was proceeding, 
when a heavy shower of rain caine 
on; he dismounted, and went back 
to his house. After the raio, he 
ordered me to come to him, and 
bring him the hogs in the manne 
I had tied them for travelling. On 
my entrance in the first yard I 
found a guard of forty men, young, 
strong, and without beards. On en- 
tering another yard I met another 
guard, well armed and very pume- 
rous, lying in the shade. . wad 
a1tner 
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farther on I found the king sitting; 
there were four broad swords stuck 
jn the ground, on each side and 
behind him, which had been given 
tohim by Mr. Park. He had on 
his military coat, which he is oblig- 
ed to wear when he sends out an 
army, and cannot leave off until the 
army returns. He commonly wears 
dresses of white or blue cotor, or 
sik, with a great many gris gris, 
covered with plates of gold or sil- 
ver, sewed about his dresses. I sat 
down on one side of him, and my 
landiord on the other side. After 
the usual salutations, [ laid before 
him the drum, the two blunder- 
busses, the bed, the two hogs, the 
scarlet cloth, &c. and one dog. I 
said to him, ‘* Maxwell, governor 
of Senegal, salutes you, and sends 
hiscompliments to you ; bere is the 
present which Manchong (or Man- 
song) your father asked of Mr. 
Park, and which he promised to 
send him.” He said, ** Is the go- 
vernur well?” I said, ** Yes, he is 
weil, and desired me to beg your 
assistance in his endeavours to dis- 
cover what 1s become of Mr. Park, 
and ascertain whether he is dead or 
alive; aud that you would give me 
a vessel to facilitate my voyage, 
and the governor will reward you 
jor so doing.” He replied, “* What 
does the governor mean to give 
me?” I said, ** If you render me 
all the assistance in your power, the 
governor will give you two hun- 
dred bars.” He asked me, how the 
sovernor could give him that sum, 
being so far from him? I told 
him, the governor, at was true, 


Was far from him: but that I was 
there to represent and answer for 
He then accepted my offer, 
and promised me his assistance. 
The king ordered a bullock to be 


him, 
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killed for me. I staid to the end 
of that moon. 

‘“ The first of the following 
moon, being the day I intended to 
depart» a prince of Tombuctoo 
came to Sego, to demand a wife 
who had been promised him. The 
king went out to meet him with a 
guard of six hundred men, almost 
naked and well armed. The prince 
said, that being a friend of bis fa- 
ther (Manchong), he thought it his 
duty to come and let him know of 
his coming to take the wife pro- 
mised him; the king replied, “ Why 
have you permitted the people of 
your country to plunder one of my 
caravans, and why did you not pre- 
vent it, and why did you yourself 
plunder another, belonging also to 
me?” The king left the prince 
out, and returned to his house with 
the guards, after unloading their 
mushets. ‘The prince went to his 
lodging. He reflected how criti- 
cally he was situated, and that by 
his bad behaviour, the wife which 
he had once been promised had been 
given to another; and that the peo- 
ple of the caravan he had plundered 
had been before the king, and there 
had denounced him; and that his 
life was at stake. He immediately 
sent three horses to the king, and 
half a piece of cotor to all the chiefs 
present. 

“ Next day the ambassadors of 
Giocha came together with the am- 
bassadors of ‘liguing-coro, The 
day after the hing went to Impeba- 
ra. I next day went to meet bim 
there. Afier staying there nine 
days, and hearing nothing, 1 was 
much displeased ; some one went to 
the king, and told hinn that I was 
angry, and was about to depart. 
He sent to tell me he was going 
to Banangcoro, and that I should 
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go with him; he did depart from 
Banangcoro, but I staid; he sent 
me a courier to order me near him. 
I went to Banangcoro, and lodged 
with Inche, the king’s slave and 
confident. The motive of the king’s 
journey was to see one of bis chil- 
dren, He has six now living: and 
three he bad destroyed. The cus. 
tom is when a male child of the 
king's wives is born on a Friday, 
that the throat should be cut; 
which is done immediately. The 
king sent for me. I went to him 
at ten A. M. ; he ordered part of the 
presents to be brought betore him ; 
which was done, and among which 
were the hogs. They were left 
loose before him and pleased him 
much, 

“*On the next day (Friday) he 
gave me acapoe with three hands 
(fishermen), and I departed on my 
voyage after Mr. Park the follow- 
ing ude; we passed ten villages, 
and arrived at supper time at San- 
sanding, where we slept; departed 
by land at three P. M. and arrived 
at sunset at Madina, and lodged 
with Alihou. I found there Amadi 
fatouma, the very guide I had re- 
commended to Mr. Park, and who 
went with him on his voyage from 
Sansanding. 1 sent for him; he 
came immediately. I demanded of 
him a faithful account of what had 
happened to Mr. Park. On seeing 
me, and hearing me mention Mr. 
Park, he began to weep; and his 
first words were, ‘‘ They are all 
dead,.”” I said, ‘‘ l am come to see 
after you, and intended to look 
every Way for you, to know the 
truth from your own mouth, how 
they died.” He said that they were 
lost for ever, and it was useless to 
make any further enquiry after 
them; for to look after what was 
irrecoverably lost, was losing time 


to no purpose. I told him 1 was 
going back to Sansanding, and re. 
quested he would come the neat 
day there to meet me, to which he 
agreed, I went to Sansanding and 
slept there; next day I sent back 
the canoe to Impebara. Amad; 
fatouma came at the appointed time 
to meet me, being the 21st day of 
the moon. I desired he would jet 
me know what passed to his know- 
ledge concerning Mr. Park. 





AMADI FATOUMA's JoURNAL. 


“ We departed from Sansanding 
in a canoe the 27th day of the 
moon, and went in two days to 
Sellee, where Mr. Park ended his 
first voyage. Mr. Park bought a 
slave to help him in the navigation 
of the canoe. There was Mr. 
Park, Martyn, three other white 
men, three slaves and myself as 
guide and interpreter; nine in num- 
ber, to navigate the canoe: without 
landing we bought the slave. We 
went in two days to Ginne. We 
gave the ehief one piece of batt 
and went on. In passing Sibby, 
three canoes came after us, armed 
with pikes, lances, bows and arrows, 
&c. but no fire-arms. Being sure 
of their hostile intentions, we or- 
dered them to go back; but to no 
effect ; and were obliged to repulse 
them by force. Passed on; we 
passed Rakbara; three came up © 
stop our passage, which we repelled 
by force. On passing Tombuctoo 
we were again attacked by three 
canoes; which we beat off, always 
killing many of the natives. On 
passing Gouroumo seven canoes 
came after us; which we likewise 


beat off We lost one while man 
we were reduced to 
eight 


by sickness ; 
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ht hands; having each of us 
; muskets, always in order and 
ready for action. Passed by a vil- 
lage (of which I haye forgotten the 
name), the residence of king Go- 
toijege; after passing which we 
counted sixty canoes coming after 
us, which we repulsed, and killed 
a great number of men. Seeing so 
many men killed, and our superio- 
rity over them, I took hold of Mar- 
tyn's hand, saying, ‘* Martyn, let 
us cease firing ; for we have killed 
too many already ;*’ on wirich Mar- 
tyn wanted to kill me, had not Mr, 
Park interfered. After passing Go- 
toiege a Jong way, we meta very 
strong army on one side of the 
river; composed of the Poul na- 
tion; they had no beasts of any 
kind. We passed on the other 
side and went on without hostili- 
hes. 

“On going along we strack on 
the rocks. An hippopotamus rose 
near vs, and had nearly overset the 
eanoe ; we fired on the animal and 
drove it away. After a great deal 
of trouble we got off the canoe 
without any material danger. We 
came to an anchor before Kafto, 
and passed the day there. We had 
ia the canoe before we departed 
from Sansanding, a very large 
stock of provisions, salted and fresh 
of all kinds; which enabled us to 
g° along without stopping at any 
place, for fear of accident. The 
canoe was Jarge enough to contain 
with ease one hundred and twenty 
people. In the evening we started 
and came to before an island; we 


saw on shore a great quantity of , 


hippopotami } on our approach they 
Went into the water in such confu- 
ston, that they almost upset our 
canoe. We passed the island and 
‘tiled, In the morning three ca- 
foes from Kaffo came after us, 
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which we beat off. We came to 
near a smal] island, and saw some 
of the natives; I was sent on 
shore to buy some milk. When I 
got among them I saw two canoes 
go on board to sell fresh provisions, 
such as fowls, rice, &c. One of 
the natives wanted to kill me; at 
last he took hold of me, and said I 
was his prisoner. Mr. Park seeing 
what was passing on shore, sus- 
pected tie truth. He stopped the 
two canoes and people, telling the 
people belonging to them, that if 
they should kill me, or keep me 
prisoner on shore, he would kill 
them all and carry their canoes 
away with him. ‘Those on shore 
suspecting Mr. Park's intentions, 
sent me off in another canoe on 
board; they were then released, 
Afier which we bought some pro- 
visions from them, and made them 
some presents. 

‘A short time after our depar- 
ture, twenty canoes came after us 
from the same place; on coming 
near, they hailed and said, “ Amadi 
fatouma, how can you pass through 
our country without giving us any 
thing?” 1 mentioned what they 
had said to Mr. Park ; and he gave 
them a few grains of amber and 
some trinkets, and they went back 
peaceably. On coming to a shal- 
low part of the river, we saw on 
the shore a great many men sitting 
down ; coming nearer to them they 
stood up ; we presented our muskets 
to them, which made them run off 
to the interior. A little farther on 
we came toa very difficult passage. 
The rocks had barred the river; 
but three passages were still open 
between them, On coming near 
one of them, we discovered the 
same people again, standing on the 
top of a large rock; which caused 


great uneasiness to us, eaperieny e 
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me, and I seriously promised never 
to pass there again without making 
considerable charitable do: ations to 
the poor. We returned and went 
to a pass of less danger, where we 
passed unmolested, 

‘“¢ We came to before Carmasse, 
and gave the chief one piece of 
baft. We went on and anchored 
before Gourmon. Mr. Park sent 
me on shore with forty thousand 
cowries to buy provisions. J] went 
and bought rice, onions, fowls, 
milk, xc, and departed late in the 
evening. ‘Ihe chief of the village 
sert acanoe after us, to let us know 
of a large army encamped on the 
top of avery high mountain, wait- 
ing for us; and that we had better 
return, or be on our guard. We 
Immediately came to an anchor, 
and spent there the rest of the day, 
and all the night. We started in 
the morning ; on passing the above- 
mentioned mountain, we saw the 
army, composed of Moors, with 
horses and camels; but without 
any fire-arms. As they said no- 
thing to us, we passed on quietly, 
and entered the country of Hacussa, 
and came to an anchor. Mr. Park 
siid to me, “ Now, Amaci, yeu 
are at the end of your journey ; 
! engaged you to conduct me 
here; you are going to lave me, 
but before you go, you must give 
we the names of the neceessarics of 
life, &c. in the language of the 
countries through which Lam going 
to pass;” to which I agreed, and 
we spent two days together about 
it, without landing. During our 
voyage I was the only one who had 
landed, We departed and arrived 
at Yaour. 

‘* | was sent on shore the next 
morning with a musket and a sabre, 
to carry the cher of the village, 
also with three pieces of white baft 


for distribution. I went and gave 
the chief his present: I also gave 
one piece to Alhagi, one to Athagi- 
biron, and the other to a person 
whose name I forget, all Marabous, 
The chief gave us a bullock, a 
sheep, three jars of honey, and four 
men’s loads of rice. Mr. Park gave 
me seven thousand cowries, and or- 
dered me to buy provisions, which 
I did; he told me to go to the 
chief and give him five silver rings, 
some powder and flints, and tell 
bim that these presents were given 
to the king by the white men, who 
were taking leave of him before 
they went away. After the chief 
had received these things, he en- 
quired if the white men intended 
to come back. Mr. Park being in- 
formed of this enquiry, replied that 
he could not return any more. Mr, 
Park hod paid me for my voyage 
before we left Sansanding : 1 said 
to him, “I agreed to carby you 
into the kingdom of Hlaoussa; we 
are now in Haoussa. I have ful- 
filled my engagements with you; I 
am therefore going to leave you 
here and return.” 

“ Next day (Saturday) Mr. Park 
departed, and I slept in the village 
(Yaour), Next morning, I went 
to the king to pay my respects to 
him; on entering the house I found 
two men who came on horseback ; 
they were sent by the chief ot 
Yaour, They said to the king, we 
are sent by the chief of Yaour 
to let you know that the white men 
went away, without giving you or 
him (the chief) any thing; they 
have a great many things with 
them, and we have received nothing 
from them; and this Amadou fa 
touma now before you Isa bad men, 
and has likewise made a fool of 
you both.” The king immediately 
ordered me to be put in 270l% 
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which was accordingly done, and 
every thing I had taken from me; 
some were for killing me, and some 
for preserving my life. The next 
morning early the king sent an 
army to a village called Boussa near 
the river side. ‘There is before this 
village a rock across the whole 
breadth of the river. One part of 
the rocks is very high; there is a 
large opening in that rock in the 
form of a door, which is the only 
passage for the water to pass through ; 
the tide current is here very strong. 
This army went and took possession 
of the top of this opening. Mr. 
Park came there after the army bad 
posted itself; he nevertheless at- 
tempted to pass. ‘Lhe peopie began 
to attack him, throwing lances, 
pikes, arrows and stones. Mr. Park 
defended himself for a dong time; 
two of his slaves at the stern of the 
canoe were killed; they threw 
every thing they had in the canoe 
into the river, and kept firing; but 
being overpowered by numbers and 
fatigue, and unable to keep up the 
canoe against the current, and no 
probability of escaping, Mr. Park 
took hold of one of the white men, 
and jumped into the water; Mar- 
tyn did the same, and they were 
drowned in the stream in attempt- 
ing toescape. ‘The only slave re- 
maining in the boat, seeing the 
Natives persist in throwing weapons 
at the canoe without ceasing, stood 
Upand said to them, ‘* Stop throw- 
ing now, you see nothing in the 
canoe, and nobody but myself, 
therefore cease. Take me and the 
canoe, but don't kill me.” They 
took possession of the canoe and 
the man, and carried them to the 
King. 

“T was kept in irons three 
months ; the king released me and 
Give me a slave (woman). I im- 
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mediately went to the slave taken 
in the canoe, who told mein what 
manner Mr. Park and all of them 
had died, and what I have related 
above. I asked him if he was sure 
nothing had been found in the 
canoe after its capture; he said 
that nothing remained in the canoe 
but himself and a sword-belt. I 
asked him where the sword-belt 
was; he said the king took it, and 
had made a girth for his horse 
with it.” 





IsAaco’s JouRNAL In ConTINVA- 
TION. 


‘«T immediately sent a Poule te 
Yaour to get me the belt by any 
means and at any price, and any 
thing else he could discover belong- 
ing to Mr. Park. 1 left Madina and 
went to Sansanding, and from 
thence to Sego. On my arrival | 
went to Dacha, the king, and re- 
Jated to him the above facts. He 
said he would have gone himselt to 
destroy that country, if it had not 
been so far. He gathered an army 
and went with it to Banangcoro. I 
followed him there. He ordered 
the army to go and destroy the 
kingdom of Haoussa, The army 
went away, passed Tombuctoo a 
long way, and made a halt at 
Sacha; and dispatched a courier 
back to the king, to let him. know 
where they were, and that Haoussa 
was at too great a distance for an 
army to go, without running many 
dangers of all kinds. The hing 
ordered them to go to Massina, a 
smalt country belonging to the 
Poule nation, to take away all the 
Poules’ cattle, and return. They 
did so, and brought with them,a 
great many cate. The vanguard 
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came with the cattle after a voyage 
of three months; and the army 
came one month after, which made 
four months they had been out. 
The king was much displeased with 
the chiefs’ conduct, and wanted to 
punish them for not going where 
he sent them; but they observed 
that they went as far as they pos- 
sibly could ; that the distance was 
too great and would have destroyed 
an army; and that prudence and 
the hardships they had already sus- 
tained, had dictated the necessity 
of returning, though very contrary 
to their inclinations. We all re- 
turned to Sego. 

** IT went back to Sansanding and 
staid there, waiting for the arrival 
of the Poule I had sent to Yaour. 
Four months after he came back, 
having been eight months on his 
voyage, and having suffered greatly. 
He brought me the belt; and said 
that he had bribed a young slave 
girl belonging to the king, who had 
Stolen it from him; and that he 
could not get any thing more, as 
nothing else was to be found which 
had belonged to Mr. Park or his 
companions. 

“ I went to Sego and informed 
the king of what I bad got belong- 
ing to Mr. Park, and that I was 
going to Senegal immediately. The 
king was desirous that I should 
spend the rainy ‘season with him. 
I said I could not stay ; as the ob- 
ject of my mission was attained, I 
Wished to go as soon as possible. 
Amadi fatouma being a good, ho- 
nest, and upright man, I bad placed 
him with Mr, Park; what he re- 


lated to me being on his oath. 
having no interest, nor any hopes 
of reward whatever : nothing re. 
maining of Mr. Park or his effects - 
the relations of several travellers 
who had passed the same country, 
agreeing with Amadou’s Journal ; 
being certain of the truth of what 
he had said, and of the dangers I 
should have run to no purpose in 
such a distant part; all these rea 
sons induced me to proceed no far- 
ther. After obtaining the belt, I 
thought it best to return to Se- 
negal. 


Further Intelligence from Isaaco, 


** Isaaco says that Mr. Park gave 
him his papers to carry to Gambia 
to Robert Ainsley, with an order 
on Robert Ainsley for ten bars. 
That Mr. Park went away from 
Sansanding with Amadi fatouma, in 
his presence ; that he cannot tell 
precisely the date, but that Mr. 
Park died four months after his de- 
parture from Sansanding, which 
date may be nearly taken from the 
date of Mr. Park's papers brought 
by him (Isaaco) to Robert Ainsley. 
That Mr. Park had lost all bis 
companions but four men. He ar- 
rived at Foulah Dougou with thirty- 
three white men, and from Foolah 
Dougou to Sego (which was eight 
days march, but which is generally 
performed in three days by a negro) 
they lost twenty-six men by rats, 
the damps, &c. Mr. Park went 
away from Sansanding, with four 
men, aud he himself nvaking five. 
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. Descrirrion oF IoaANNINA. 


[From Dr. Hotianp’s Travels in the Ionian Islands. } 


“TOANNINA though an inland | 


city, and surrounded by moun- 
tains, has long had much commercial 
importance ; and the traveller will 
be surprized to find here, merchants 
who have large connections, not 
only with the different parts of 
Turkey, but also with Germany, 
Italy, and Russia. The direct traffic, 
indeed, through Ioannina is small, 
compared with that in which the 
Greeks of the place are engaged, 
through their connections in foreign 
countries. The general origin and 
nature of these connections may be 
explained in a few words. The ac- 
tive spirit of the Greeks, deprived 
in great measure of political or na- 
tional objects, has taken a general 
direction towards commerce. But, 
fettered in this respect also, by their 
condition on the continentof Greece, 
they emigrate in considerable num- 
bers to the adjacent countries, 
where their activity can have more 
scope in the nature of the govern- 
ment. Some branches of the mi- 
grating families, however, are al- 
ways left in Turkey, either from 
necessity, from the possession of 
Property in the country; or from 
the convenience to both parties in 
*commercial point of view. Thus 
by far the greater part of the exte- 
for trade of Turkey, in the ex- 
hge of commodities, is carried 
0 by Greek houses, which have re- 
aden: at home, and branches in 
“arhus cities of Europe, mutually 
§ eachother; and by means of 


the latter, extending their concerns 
much more variously than could be 
done jn Turkey alone. 

«« This description is entirely ap 
plicable to the commerce of Ioan- 
nina. Many of the merchants here 
have extensive continental connec- 
tions, which are often family ones 
likewise. An instance at this time 
occurs to me of a Greek family, 
with whch I was intimate, where, 
of four brothers, one was settled at 
Ioannina, another at Moscow, a 
third at Constantinople, and the 
fourth in some part of Germany ; 
all connected together in their con- 
cerns. Many other examples of the 
same kind incidentaily came to my 
knowledge. A circumstance tend- 
ing to maintain this foreign relation, 
besides the interests which are often 
answered by it, is the system of Ali 
Pasha, never to allow a family to 
quit his territory, unless leaving be- 
hind some principal members of if, 
and their property also, to be re- 
sponsible for their final return, This 
method of preventing emigration 
has the effect of retaining in Ioans 
nina branches of all the ancient fa- 
milies of the place, and thereby of 
keeping up commercial connections, 
which otherwise might be transfer- 
red elsewhere. 

<« Most of the merchants here 
are men who have travelled much 
in Europe, are well instructed in 
Kuropean habits, and speak several 
of the continental ianguages. Their 
principal connections are with Ger- 
many 
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many and Russia, an iatercourse 
which has been maintaimed tor a 
long period. The port of Trieste 
has generally been a great chanvel 
of Greek trade, aud many Greek 
houses are established there, with 
relation to other houses in Vienna, 
Leipsic, and various places in the 
interior of Germany. The connec- 
tion with Russia depends partly up- 
on the relative situation of Greece ; 
in some degree perhaps on the si- 
milarity of religion, and the political 
relation which Russia has had at 
times with this people. The principal 
branches of several Ioannina houses 
resided at Moscow previously to the 
destruction of that capital, and pro- 
bably have since resumed their si- 
tuation, A large amount of Greek 
property was lodged in the bank 
there, including the funds of seve- 
ral public institutions, schools, &c. 
We were in Ioannina at the time 
the news of the burning of Moscow 
arrived ; and living chiefly among 
merchants, could judge of the great 
sensation this event excited among 
them. The losses sustained by some 


individuals in the destruction of 


their magazines were very great; 
and Ioannes Mela, the young Greek 
already mentioned, estimzted his at 
some thousand pounds. I had the 
satisfaction of afterwards learning 
that it was less than he at frst sup- 
posed. 

‘* A considerable part of the cot- 
tons and cotton yarns of Thessaly, 
as well as the coarse woollen manu- 
tactures of the country, have geue- 
rally been transmitted through Ivan- 
nina for exportation to Italy and 
Germany. Of late years, owing to 
the impediments to trade on this 
side, a large proportion of these cot- 
tons has been forwarded by overland 
carriage, from Salonica and other 
places. 


*€ Albani, and the neighbouring 
districts, are in great measure supe 
= . : 
pied with articles of commercial 


demand through the merchants of 


foannina ; this city theretore torn. 
ing adepot of much importance in 
the country. The commerce, a- 
dapted to the wants of the popu- 
Jation, is of course of a very mis- 
cellaneous kind. Each merchant 
pursues his trade in a variety of ar- 
ticles, which he obtains through hig 
connections in Germany and Italy ; 
or latterly, toa greater extent per- 
haps from the island of Malta. The 
nature of these imports I have de- 
tailed in speaking of the commerce 
of the gulgh of Arta, which is in 
fact intermediate to that of Joanni- 
na. ‘There is a sort of fair held in 
the neighbourhood of the city every 
autumn, which collects many people 
from the different districts of the 
country ; aud here the various im- 
ported goods, which pass through 
the merchants of Ioannina, are dis- 
posed of in retail to a large amount. 

The general export trade of Al- 
bania, consisting of grain, timber, 
tobacco, wool, oil, &c. is conducted 
in part by the Ioannina merchants, 
in connection with their import 
trade. Of grain the vizier himself 
is the greatest mmonupolist for export 
tation. The plains, adjoining the 
city, are rich in their produce ot 
wheat and maize, which are sent 
down to be shipped at Salaora. The 
tobacco grown in this and otber dis- 
tricts further to the north, is chiefly 
collected at Ioannina for export, and 
both in quantity and quality forms 
a commercial article of some va 
lue. 

“* The Greeks of Ioannina are ces 
Jebrated among their countrymen 
for their literary habits, and unqaes 
tionably merit the repute they bave 
obtained from this source. ‘The le 
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teratare of the place is intimately 
eounected with, and depending up- 
on its commercial character. The 
wealth acquired by many of the in- 
habitants gives them the means of 
adopting such pursuits themselves, 
or encouraging them in others. 
Their connections in Germany and 
Italy, and frequent residence in these 
countries, tend further to create ha- 
bits of this kind, and at the same 
time furnish those materials for li- 
terary progress, which would be 
wanting in their own country. At 
the present time, nearly two-thirds 
of the modern Greek publications 
are translations of European works ; 
and whatever may be said of the 
powers of undirected genius, it is 
certainly better that for some time 
it should continue to be so. Such 
translations are ofien both suggested 
and executed abroad, and the presses 
atVenice, Vienna, Leipsic, Mos- 
cow, and Paris, are all made sub- 
servient to the active industry of 
these people in forwarding the lite- 
rature of their country. ‘The exten- 
sive traffic of the Greeks of Ioan- 
nina is further a means of rendering 
this city a sort of mart for books, 
which are brought hither from the 
continent when printed; and from 
this point diffused over other parts 
ofGreece. At the dogana of Arta, 
I have seen numerous packages of 
books on their way to Ioannina, and 
in the city itself there are several 
hops, which have long been known 
lor their extensive dealings in this 
ch of business. 
: “ There are two academies in the 
aly; at which, in sequel to each 
aher, the creater part of the young 
Greeks at loannina are instructed. 
Gymnasium, if such it may be 
Called, of Athanasius Psalida, ranks 
4% the first ef these; and has ac- 
quired some reputation from the 
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character of the master himself, who 
is considered as ove of the chiefs of 
the literature of modern Greece. It 
is true that there are others who 
have written but Psalida 
has travelled much, is master of 
many languages, a good classical 
scholar, a sharp sighted critic, a 
poet, and versed besides in various 
parts of the literature and science 
of European nations His only a- 
vowed work, as far as I know, is 
one intitled, ‘* True Happiness, or 
the Basis of all Religious Worship,” 
in which a generai tone of sceptical 
opinion is the predominant feature. 
He is the author also, but anony- 
mously, of a singular compound of 
prose and poetry, called "Epgwios 
Arors).scuwara, printed at Vienna io 
1792; and probably may have par- 
taken in other werk. with which [ 
am unacquainted, The funds of the 
academy which Psalida supetintends, 
are lodged in the bank of Moscow. 
He has a great number of public 
pupils, whom he instructs not only 
in the Janguages, but also in histo- 
ry, geography, and various branches 
of general philosophy. He has one 
or two assistants in his labours; but 
itis the reputation of his own name 
which maintains the character of the 


More 5 


school. 

“©The other academy of Ioannina 
is one of lower stamp, and devoted 
toa younger class of scholars. It 
is conducted at present by an elder- 
ly Greck, of the name of Valano, 
very respectable and industrious, 
but with Jess learning than Psalida. 
The father of Valano, wiv preceded 
bim in this office, is ‘be author of 
one or two mathematica! works of 
some eminence in the country. The 
school is supported in great part by 
the noble benefactions of the Zosi- 
mades, one of the greatest and most 
wealthy of the modern Greek fami- 
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lies. Two of the brotbers of Zosi- 
ma are resident in Italy, a third in 
Russia. I have learnt that the sams 
they annually transmit to foannina, 
in the form of books, or funds for 
the school, and of other literary be- 
nefactions,do not fall short of 20,cc°o 
piastres. This is a splendid instance 
of genuine and welli-directed pa- 
triotism. 

*“‘ Among the principal Greek 
families of loannina, there are some 
which have no immediate connec- 
tion with trade, Dut live upon the 
property they inherit from their an- 
cestors, or what has been more re- 
cently derived from commerce. This 
was the case with our host Metzou, 
who has an indepehdent property, 
chiefly in land, amounting in Ea- 
giish money to about 1,000/. a-year. 
Even without the exterior of an aris- 
tocracy, family antiquity and con- 
nections have a good deal of weight 
here, and procure respect independ- 
ently of mere wealth. 

** The manner of living among 
the Grecks of Ioannina is on the 
whole very uniforimn, and rendered 
more so than it might otherwise be, 
by the political pressure uoader which 
they all bend. Though the same 
circumstance has its effect in limit- 
ing the extent and enjoy ments of 
society, yet it must be allowed that 
in this city there is much social in- 
tercourse of a pleasant kind, at least 
equal in its merits to apy that I have 
found in Spain, Portugal, or Sicily ; 
and superior certainly to what will 
be met with elsewhere in Greece. 
The vivacity of the Greeks always 
gives character to their society ; and 
in Ioannina this is aided by the in- 
telligence and acquirements they 
have derived irom European inter- 
course. There will be. found here, 
however, as in other parts of Greece, 
@ great disparity in this respect be- 


tween the sexes, which indeed mar 
be easily explained by the relative 
circumstances of cach. Even in the 
ancient times of the country, thi 
disparity appears to have existed, 
and it is not surprising that it shouk! 
have been maintained or j 


‘by the influence of Turkish 


perating upon a subj ed people. 
The we Scag wale én higher 
class can scarcely be-said to receive 
any education, except such as mey 
casually be derived from their do 
mestic associates of the other ses. 
They have none of the advantages 
which the men obtain from travel, 
but are secluded in great measure 
from admixture with the world, 
and seldom leave the galleries or 
apartments of their own houses, but 
when going to attend the services of 
the church, or to enjoy the lomuty 
of the warm baths. Custom has 
gone yet further, in denying to 2 
betrothed couple the privilege of 
secing each other till the moment 
of marriage,—a usage which may 
be supposed peculiarly injurious 
to the female party ; and which, 
though often infringed upon, yet, 
generally speaking, is maintained 
with strictoess by all the orthodox 
Greek families. I have known an 
instance where an excellent young 
man, who had travelled much and 
gained many accomplishments, w2% 
ardently desirous of seeing and it 
structing himself the young gith fo 
whom he was betrothed from fami- 
ly considerations. The thing, bow- 
ever, was impossible. Her 
warmly opposed the desire; and 
the moment the lever was knows 
to be approaching the honse, she 
was burried away to av apartment 
where she might be se luded from 
his sight. In another instance I was 
present at a Greek marriage, 


the bride and bridegroom had mally 
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ily never met before. The lady 
todeed “ thought she had seen her 

once in the church, bat was 
notceftain if it were really the same 


® The Greek women are married 
when very young, a circumstance 
which farther intercepts any thing 
ke education in early life. I have 
known girls betrothed when not 
more than ten or eleven ; and they 
ant frequently married at the age uf 
thirteen or fourteen. In these coun- 
tries, as is well Known, human life 
issome steps before-hand in its pro- 

to maturity ; is earlier also in 
commencement of decay. Little 
cause have we to envy a climate 
which shortens the bloom of youth, 
and the beauty of adult age; takes 
ftom the period of mental educa- 
tiga, and thereby readers the long 
latter stage of life more burdensome 
in itself, and less gracefu! and dig- 
hited in the eyes of others. The 
dependence and inferiority of wo- 
men in the east, whatever are its 
ober causes, may certainly be at- 
wibuted in great part to that diffe- 
feat proportion in the stages of life, 
which makes them for a few years 
the play-things of man, afierwards 
the subjects of his contempt and 
disregard. 

“The effect of these circum- 
Mances is distinctly marked in the 
Greek women, notwithstanding a 
grace, or even refinement of man- 
ter, which gives for the time a 
SOehien to the want of other accom- 

nts. Their conversation, 
though generally lively, yet is defi- 
cient in variety ; they read but lit- 
tle, and are atfected with many su- 
Mttous feelings and practices. 

re isan air of indolence in the 

W os e Greek lady, which, 
ufing perhaps to the 

from atritede, dress, anda 
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reference to oriental custom, would 
soon lose its charm in the fatigue 
ef uniformity. All the movements 
are slow and languid, and the oo 
cupations which occur are performed 
with a sort of listlessness, that seems 
ever passing again into a state of 
inaction. Yet it must be allowed, 
that there is in these women a femi- 
nine softness of manner, which wins 
admiration ; as there is also in their. 
habit and style of dress, something 
which gains ‘upon the fancy, in its 
relation to the costume and magai- 
ficence of the east. Their address 
is usually graceful and engaging ; 
and both in the course of medical 
practice and otherwise, I have met 
with Greek females of the higher 
class at Ioannina, whose proprie 
of demeanour might have fite 
them for most European circles. 

‘« Repressed, however, by the 
customs and necessities already al- 
luded to, they take little more than 
aa inactive or negative part 10 so 
ciety. Though not secladed from 
intercourse with the men who visit 
their houses, whether Greeks or fo~- 
reigners, they seldom exchange vie 
sits with other families, or partake 
in any common social amusements. 
Their female friends they chiefly see 
when at the baths; and this pro- 
bably forms an inducement to pase 
more time there than is desirable for 
health, or even for personal beauty, 
which suffers materiall) in most in- 
stances from the general relaxation 
of habit thus brought on. At home 
they are occupied in the generat di- 
rection of their domestic concerns, 
a task rendered jittle laborious from 
the greater simplicity whic! belongs 
to the Greek manner of living, a 
well as from the numeros female 
domestics attached toaGreek family. 
In the number of female at 
and also in ae eo they main- 
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tain with their’ mistresses, may be 
recognized a feature of the customs 
of ancient Greece, as we have them 
from the dramatic and other writ- 
ers. The nurse, in particular, al- 
ways forms a principal person in 
the household ; and obtains a vene- 
ration from the family, which like- 
wise belonged to the ancient cus- 
toms of the country. The Greek 
lady, with some of those servants in 
her train, may be seen at times 
walking up and down the shaded 
galleries of the house; her most 
frequent occupation that of twisting 
silk thread ; her movement taking 
2n air of indolence from the drag- 
ging walk which is rendered neces- 
sary by the loose slippers she wears. 
At other times, her slippers thrown. 
off, she is seen reclining, in the 
manner of the country, on the 
couches of an inner apartment; the 
rich and ample drapery of her dress 
flowing loosely around ; her com- 
mon employment, if she bas any, 
the working of embroidery, or 
twisting of silk thread, Here she 
generally receives any visitors who 
may arrive, the master of the house 
at the same time smoking with his 
friends on the adjoining couches. 

** The traveller who merely re- 
sides at Athens may object to this 
picture of the Grecian women, as 
exhibiting greater social restraint 
than that to which they are actually 
exposed. But it must be remarked, 
that in Athens their situation is 
somewhat peculiar, owing in part 
to the predominance of the Greeks 
over the Turks in this city; still 
more to the frequent intercourse 
with European travellers who visit, 
orare resident in the place. The 
situation of the Athenian females is 
one of greater freedom; and they 
indulge in vatious forms of amuse- 
ment, which are almost unknown 
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in the more rigid society. of Joan 
nina. 

_ “Aslight sketch of the manner 
in which we lived, during our resi- 
dence in the latter place, may af- 
ford the reader a better idea of the 
domestic and social usages of the 
modern Greeks, than could be ¢i- 
ven by any general remarks on this 
subject. Our host has already been 
mentioned as a man of independent 
property, and ancient family. Though 
seemingly fortunate, however, in 
external condition, a cast of melan- 
choly had been given to a mind 
naturally gentle and timid, by vari- 
ous occurrences of life. His father 
had been killed by the hands of a 
Turk ; he himself at one time bad 
felt his life in danger, and there 
was obviously a sense of constant 
apprehension hanging upon his spi- 
rits, less perbaps for his own, than 
for the safety of his family. I speak 
it from the experience of much in- 
tercourse with him, when I say that 
I have seldom known so generovs 
and affectionate a temper, or one 
that bore with such meekness the 
burden that weighed upon his mind, 
His wife, with more vivacity and 
much beauty, had_ the same excel- 
Jent qualities of heart, and their 
‘domestic relations were evidently of 
the most exemplary kind, Their 
family consisted of two sons, (we 
daughters, and an elderly lady near- 
ly related to our host. The eldest 
daughter, at this time eleven years 
old, was a pretty and engaging girl ; 
the boys, Alexius and Stephanos, 
still younger, and the most perfect 
models of juvenile beauty I ever 
recollect to have seen; the Greciaa 
style of countenance already form 
in both, and set off by the opea 
forehead, and by the long hair 
flowing down behind from uo 


the small red cap, which is = 





on the top of the head. This cus- 
tom of shaving the hair from the 
forehead has been noticed as com- 
mon among all the Albanian sol- 
diers, and it is in fact general with 
every class throughout this country. 
It may, I believe, be recognized as 
the remnant of a usage which was 
not unknown in the ancient times 
of Greece. 

“ The habitation of our host re- 
sembled those which are common 
in the country. Externally to the 
street, nothing is seen but a high 
stone wall, with the summit of a 
small part of the inner building. 
Large double gates conduct you into 
an outer area, from which you pass 
through other gates into an inner 
square, surrounded on three sides 
by the buildings of the house. ‘The 
basement story is constructed of 
stone, the upper part of the struc- 
ture almost entirely of wood. A 
broad gallery passes along two sides 
of the area, open in front, and 
shaded over-head by the roof of the 
building. To this gallery you as- 
cend by a flight of stairs; the doors 
which conduct to the different liv- 
ing rooms of the house all going 
fromit. In this country it is un- 
common, except with the lower 
classes, to live upon the ground- 


‘floor, which is therefore generally 


occupied as out-buildings; the first 
floor being that always inhabited by 
the family. In the house of our 
host there were four or five which 
might be cajled Jiving rooms, fur- 
nished with couches, carpets, and 
looking-glasses, which, with the de- 
Corations of the ceiling and walls, 
may be considered as almost the 
only appendages to a Grecian apart- 
ment. The principal room (or what 
with us would be the drawing- 
room) was large, lofty, and deco- 
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rated with much,richness. Its height 
was sufficient for a double row of 
windows along three sides of the a- 
partment ; all these windows, how- 
ever, being small, and so situated as 
merely to admit light, without al- 
lowing any external view. The 
ceiling was profusely ornamented 
with painting and gilding upon 
carved wood, the walls divided into 
pannels, and decorated in the same 
way with the addition of several 
pier-glasses. A couch or divan, like 
those described in the Seraglio, 
passed along three sides of the a- 
partment, and superseded equally 
the use of chairs and tables, which 
are but rarely found in a Greek 
house. 

« The dining-room was also 
large, but furnished with less deco- 
ration, and the same with the other 
living apartments, The kitchen and 
servants’ rooms were connected by 
a. passage with the great gallery ; 
but this gallery itself formed 4 pri- 
vileged place to all the members of 
the family, and it was seldom that 
some of the domestics might not be 
seen here partaking in the sports o 
the children, and using a familiarity 
with their superiors, which is suffi- 
ciently common in the south of Eu- 
rope, but very unusual in England. 
Bed-chambers are not to be sought 
for in Greek or Turkish habitations. 
The s: fas of their living apartments 
are the place of nightly repose with 
the higher classes; the floor with 
those of inferior rank. Upon the 
sofas are spread their cotton or 
woollen mattrasses, cotton sheets, 
sometimes with worked muslin 
trimmings, and ornamented quilts, 
Neither men nor women tike off 
more than a small part of their 
dress ; and the lower classes seldom 
make any change whatever before 
chrowing 
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throwing themselves down among 
the coarse woollen cloak which 
form their nightly covering. In this 
point, the Oriental customs are 
greatly more simple than those of 
Civilized Europe. 

*« The separate communication of 
the rooms with an open gallery reh- 
ders the Greek houses very vold in 
winter, of which I had reason to be 
convinced during both my residences 
at Ioannino. The higher class of 
Greeks seldom use any other means 
of artificial warmth than a brazier 
of charcoal placed in the middle of 
the apartment, trusting to their pe- 
lisses and thick clothing for the rest. 
Sometimes the brazier is set under 
a table, covered with a thick rug 
cloth, which falls down nearly to 
the floor. The heat is thus con- 
fined, and the feet of those sitting 
round the table, acquire soon an 
agreeable warmth, which is diffused 
to the rest of the body. 

“The family of Metzou gene- 
vally rose before eight o'clock. ‘Their 
breakfast consisted simply of one or 
two cups of coffee, served up with 
asalver of sweet-meats, but with- 
out any more substantial food. In 
consideration to our grosser morn- 
ing appetites, bread, honey, and 
rice milk were added to the repast 
which was set before us. Our host, 
who was always addressed with the 
epithet of Affendi by his children 
and domestics, passed much of the 
morning in smoking, in walking 
up and down the gallery, or in talk- 
ing with his friends who called 
upon him. Not being engaged in 
commerce, and influenced perhaps 
by his © atural timidity, he rarely 
quitted the house ; and | do not re- 
collect to have seen him more than 
five or six times beyond the gates 
of the area of bis dwelling. His 


lady meanwhile was engaged either 
in directing her household affairs, in 
working embroidery, or in weaving 
silk (thread, The boys were oc. 
cupied during a part of the morni 
in learning to read and write the 
Romaic with a P dares. man who of. 
ficiated as a pedagogue ; the mode 
of instruc®on not differing much 
from that common elsewhere. 

*¢ The dinner hour of the family 
was usually between twelve and one, 
but from compliance to us, they de. 
layed it till two o'clock. Summoned 
to the dining-room, a female do. 
mestic, in the usage of the east, 
presented to each person in succes- 
sion a large bason with soap, and 
poured tepid water upon the hands 
from a brazen ewer. This finished, 
we seated ourselves at the table, 
which was simply a circular pewter 
tray, still called Trapeza, placed 
upon a stool, and without cloth or 
other appendage. The dinner con- 
sisted generally of ten or twelve 
dishes, presented singly at the table 
by an Albanian servant, clad in 
his national costume. The dishes 
afforded some, though not great va+ 
riety ; and the enumeration of those 
at one dinner may suffice as a genie 
ral example of the common style of 
this repast in a Greek family of the 
higher class :—First, a dish of boil- 
ed rice flavoured with lemon juice ; 
then a plate of mutton boiled to 
rags; another plate of mutton 
cooked with spinach or onions, and 
rich sauces; a Turkish dish com- 
posed of force meat with vegetables, 
made into balls; another Turkish 
dish, which appears as a large flat 
cake, the outside of a rich and 
greasy paste, the inside compe 
of eggs, vegetables, with a small 


quantity of meat: following this, 


a plate of baked mutton, with ali 
sins 





sigs and almonds, boiled rice with 
oil, omelet balls, a dish of thin 
cakes made of flour, eggs, and ho- 
-; or sometimes in lieu of these, 
small cakes made of flour, coffee, 
and eggs; and the repast finished 
by adesest of grapes, raisins, and 
» ieee 

strangers, the family would have eat 
incommon from the dishes succes - 
sively brought to the table; and 
even with separate plates before 
them, this was frequently done. 
The thin wine of the country was 
drunk during the repast ; but ne:- 
ther in eating or drinking is it 
common for the Greeks to indulge 
in excess. 

“The dinner tray removed, the 
basin and ewer were again carried 
round,—a practice which is seldom 
omitted even among the inferior 
classes in this country. After an 


interval of a few minutes, a glass of 


liquor and coffee was handed to us, 
anda Turkish pipe presented to any 
one who desired it. In summer a 
short siesta is generally taken at 
this hour, but now it was not con- 
sidered necessary. After passing an 
hour or two on the couches of the 
apartment, some visitors generally 
arrived, and the family moved to 
the larger room before described. 
These visitors were Greeks of the 
city, some of them relations, others 
friends of the family, who did not 
come on formal invitation, but in 
an unreserved way, to pass some 


part of the evening in conversation. 


This mode of society is common in 
loannina, and, but that the women 
take little part in it, might be con- 
sidered extremely pleasant. When 


a visitor enters the apartment he 
salutes, and is saluied, by the right 
hind placed on the heart, a method 
of address at once simple and dig- 
bied. Seated on the couch, sweet- 
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meats, coffee, and a_ pipe are pre- 
sented to him; and these form in 
fact the only requisitions of the 
visitors from their hosts, The Greeks 
are scarcely less fond of smoking 
than the Turks: the chibouki, or 
long ‘Turkish pipe, is indispensable 
as one of their daily luxuries; and 
almost every individual carries about 
withthim a small bag of tobacco, 
from which to draw its supplies. It 
must be noticed that the Turkish 
tobacco in general, and particularly 
that of Syria, is much less harsh 
than the American, probably less 
narcotic also; and in this, a3 well 
asin the greater elegance and come 
fort of the pipe, there are motives 
to the usage of smoking which 
we do not in England equally pos- 
sess. 

“This evening society at the 
house of our host was a source both 
of pleasure and information to us, 
The lively and social teinper of the 
Greeks, and their eagerness for in- 
tercourse with European travellers, 
brought a great number to see us, 
and we formed acquaintance here 
with many of the principal mer- 
chants, and most of the literary 
characters of the city. At the 
head of the Jatter class was Atha- 
nasius Psalida, the master: of the 
academy of Ioannina. The writ- 
ings and repute of this Greek have 
before been mentioned, and he 
does not allow his talents to be 
hidden trom those around him, In 
Latin, Greek, French, Italian, Ger- 
man, or Russ, he is continually 
pouring out a flood of conversation 
on every topic that can come before 
him, but with an obvious predilec- 
tion for such topics as have relation 
to the arts, the literature, and the 
glory of bis own country, which he 
never fails to identify with the au- 
cient Greece. Ilis bias on this 
point 
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point is opesly, and at once dis- 


played. Scarcely bad 1 been five’ 


minutes with him before he began 
to complain of the ingvatitude of 
European nations, in not repaying 
to the Greeks of this day the bene- 
fits they had derived from their an- 
cestors. “ What should we have 
been but for the arts, the instruc- 
tion, the example of the Grecian 
worthies? The modern descendants 
of these men had the same capa- 
city for becoming great, aud oppor- 
tunity and some slight aid alone 
Were wanting to enable them to 
shew their qualities, and to take 
their place among nations. It 
might happen (and he spoke this 
with some sarcastic asperity) that 
they should one day come to re- 
claim what had been plundered 
from them of their ancient trea- 
sures.” ‘This topic of the ingra- 
titude of civilized Europe towards 
their country isa favourite one with 
every Greck, and they dwell upon 
It even to tediousness with every 
stranger who will afford bis ear to 
them. Notwithstanding their poli- 
tical degradation, there is a high 
tone of national vanity ameng the 
Greeks: in part that of ancestry, 
partly derived trom a sense of their 
own active talent and intellectual 
superiority to the ‘Turks who sur- 
round them, Jn conversation they 
ere inclined to be sententious and 
@cumentative. They havea num- 
ber of proverbs in their language, 
many of them pointed and well 
conceived, and ihese they are much 
in the habit of using. The ambi- 
tion of shewing themselves enlight- 
encd and free fiom prejudice is 
very common ; and to this cause in 
part, but stil! more to the super- 
stitious observances with which 
their national religion abounds, 
may be attributed the frequent 


scepticism that prevails among the 
literary class of the modern Gréeks. 
Psalida his considerable informa. 
Hon in modern science, which he 
has acquired in Ge many and else. 
where ; but his mind seems more 
engaged by those studies which 
savour a little of the ancient phi- 
losphy of the schools. He has a 
laudable zeal for the progress of 
modern Grerk literature, and much 
enthusiasm for the poetry of this 
language. I have heard him recite 
and expound for an hour together 
the Lyric verses of Athanasius 
Christopulo, which, in common 
with many other Greeks, he con: 
siders as the finest ot their modern 
poctry, and little inferior in merit 
to that of Anacreon himself, 

‘- Avother of our visitors at the 
house of Metzou, was the physician 
George Sakallarius, one of the 
medical attendants on the Vizier. 
This Greek, now about fifty years 
of age, was educated at the medical 
school of Vienna, and for a long 
period has practised his ; rofession 
at Ioannina. He, as well as Psa- 
lida, enjoys considerable reputa- 
lion among his countrymen, and 
has deserved it by his zeal tor their 
literature and improvement. He 
is the author of several works, ori- 
ginal as well as iranslated His 
«“ Greek Archeology” was pub- 
lished at Vienna in 1795, and two 
years afterwards a trans! tion of the 
first volume of the Travels of Ana- 
charsis, a work he has sot yet 
completed. At the same place he 
published two Romaic melo-dra- 
mas, entitled, “ Orpheus and Eu- 
rydice,” and ‘* Ulysses and Ca- 
lypso.” He was at this time en- 
gaged in translating Cousin Det 
preux’s history of Greece, 4 
in sixteen volumes, of which he ha 
already completed ten. Sakallaries 
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is, I believe, the only one among 
his countrymen who has interested 
himself in the collection of Grecian 
coins; and his own assiduity, aided 
by the facilities of a residence on 
the spot, have enabled him to form 
acabinet of no mean value. This 
cabinet I examined, when a second 
time at loannina, and found it par- 
ticularly rich in the rare coins of 
Epirus, Acarnania, and the different 
aties and isles on this coat of Greece. 
When at Vienna, Sakallarius had 
studied medicine under Franck ; 
and together with much veneration 
for his master, | found a strong bias, 
both in opinion and practice, to- 
wards the doctrines of that eminent 
physician. 

* Another medical man, who 
very often visited us, was Signore 
Metaxa, a Cephaloniote by birth, 
who had studied some time at Paris, 
anda year or two before our arrival 
at Ioannina, had been appointed one 
of the physicians of the vizier. His 
education had given him very diffe- 
rent opinions from those of his col- 
league, but his medical knowledge 
was extremely accurate, and from 
his residence in France he had de- 
rived much knowledge both of the 
literature and science of modern 
Europe. 

“The third physician of the vi- 
tier was at this time absent, in at- 
tendance upon Veli Pasha at Laris- 
sa, These three medical attendants 
have each 6oco piastres, or some- 
what more than 300/. per annum, 
with the privilege of practising to 
any extent in the city, which pre- 
bably may nearly double their in- 
come. Considering the mode of life 
among the Greeks, these professional 
g7Ns are sufficient both for re- 
spectability and comfort. There are 
several other medical men in Ioan- 
fina, of whom those in most repute 
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are Koletti and Chiprasli, both na- 
tives of the country. The former, 
who is a_ physician to Mouctar 
Pasha, I did not see until my se- 
cond visit to Ioannina. He is the 
author of a pretty little chemical 
treatise in the Romaic language, 
chiefly occupied in an ingenious 
discussion of the modern doctrines 
of heat, and has prepared also for 
publication, translations of .John- 
son’s Rasselas, of the Geometry of 
Legendre, and the Arithmetic of 
Biot. 

‘©The medical character is held 
in much repute throughout Greece ; 
and as the Greek physicians have 
generally travelled and studied at 
foreign universities, there is some 
cause for this comparative reputa- 
tion. I have generally found them 
acute and well-informed men; zea- 
lous in their profession; and, the 
department of surgery excepted, 
probably not inferior to any of their 
brethren in the south of Europe. 
Their education in Germany and 
Italy, particularly in the latter of 
these countries, has had the effect 
of infusing into many of them the 
Brunonian doctrine, in some one or 
other of its modifications, and there 
is scarcely a physician in Greece 
with whom the names of Brown 
and Darwin are not familiar; or 
who will not make it an early ob- 
ject of inquiry, what reputation the 
men and doctrines have acquired in 
their own country. During my two 
residences in Albania, I had occa- 
sion to attend several patients, bot} 
Greeks and Turks, together with 
the physicians of Ioannina; and I 
recollect one instance, where I met 
four of them .in consultation upon 
the case of an intéresting young 
man, named ‘Tassula, a native of 
one of the Macedonian cantons, and 
secretary to the vizier. There was 
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always a perfect courtesy in these 
consultations, and a careful consi- 
deration of the symptoms, with 
more tendency however to system 
and theory than are usual in mo- 
dern English practice. 

** Even the dejected political state 
of the Greeks has not precluded the 
use of certain titles, applied as dis- 
tinctions to particular classes of so- 
ciety. Those who have the situa- 
tion of Archons, or other magiste- 
rial office, are generally spoken of 
and addressed with the epithet of 
Eugenestatos or Entimotatos ; a mer- 
chant with that of Timiotatos; a 
physician as ‘Exochotatos; and a 
schoolmaster with the long prefix- 
tare of Sophologistatos. Even the 
ordinary singer in the churches has 
his title of Musikologiotatos, which 
is given with all duc forms of usage. 
However the question of such dis- 
tinctions may stand elsewhere, one 
is here almost tempted to apply the 
saying of Longinus; Tw xowwa Biw 
etsy Uraoyes meya 8 To naTageovely 
ési ueya. Incommon life, nothing 
is great which it is great to despise. 

« The evening parties at the house 
of our host made us acquainted with 
several of the principal merchants of 
Ioannina; and the medical practice 
I had, both now and on my return 
to the city, greatly extended this in- 
timacy. We found them for the 
most part well-informed men, 
shrewd in their remarks, and shew- 
ing a degree of civility which could 
not fail to be gratifying to us. 

«« There is something highly satis- 
factory indeed to national feeling in 
the reception an Englishman finds, 
as well here as in other parts of 
Greece. It is true that the present 

olitics of Ali Pasha have contri- 
Coted in Albania to this effect ; but 
this influence is only a partial cause ; 
and the wore principal reasons are 


to be found in the number of Eng. 
lish travellers who frequent the 
country ; in the character of their 
pursuits, and in the enthusiasm 
testify for the memorials of ancient 
Greece, a point that is more or legs 
interesting to the feelings of every 
modern Greek. Something, too, of 
this national respect for the English 
may be attributed to political causes ; 
to the knowledge they all have of 
the relation of England to the rest 
of Europe; and especially of our 
growing influence in the Mediter. 
ranean, an influence which one 
party in Greece hope may some time 
be directed to their own liberation, 
Another and more.ordinary cause is 
the disposition of an Englishman to 
spend or give his money, which of 
course never fails in procuring ad- 
vocates or friends. In this country, 
as well as in Spain and Sicily, | 
have often been assiduously ques 
tioned as to the sources of our 
wealth, which the enquirers them- 
selves are usually disposed to consi« 
der as coming altogether from our 
Oriental possessions. The Greeks, 
however, are less liable to this mis- 
take than others; their own mer- 
chants, particularly in some of the 
islands, having well ascertained the 
influence of an active commerce in 
promoting wealth. Many also of 
the Ioannina merchants have %- 
quired a large property; and in 
their habitations, as well as mode 
of living, there is a display of this 
on a very considerable scale. The 
houses of Stavro, of Demetrns 
Athanasius, and several others, are 
of great extent, and furnisbed in 4 
style of much luxury. It may be 
remarked, however, in general, that 
the current expences of a Greek oo 
mily are not a and their lang 
and repeated fasts, as well as | 
comparative simplicity of their diet, 
wou d 
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would reduce these expences below 
the level common to most nations, 
even without reference to the ordi- 

rices of the country. It will 
be seen, too, that their forms of so- 

‘ety are attended with little expen- 

and their public amusements 
eer of the jae limited kind, 

« Among the Greek merchants 
whom we knew at Ioannina, one 
of the most agreeable was Ioannes 
Mela, whose name has been more 
than once mentioned in the forego- 
ing narrative. We found in this 
young man great intelligence and 
propriety of judgment ; and more 
accurate views, 1 think, regarding 
the present state and future pros- 

ts of Greece, than I met with 
elsewhere. The education he had 
received in travelling, he continued 
to himself by his own exertions at 
home. Residing in a large family 
mansion, with an aged mother, he 
had built in his gardens a small li- 
brary, neatly furnished, provided 
with a piano-forte, and a good col- 
lection of books, as well Romaic as 
German and French. Among those 
of the first class, I ebserved a mo- 
dern Green translation of Laplace's 
Systeme du Monde, a book I do 
not recollect to have seen in any 
other place. 

“« Two or three Greek priests en- 
tered occasionally into the society at 
our host's, but they bore an inferior 
partin it, This class of men la- 
bours under disadvantages through- 
mitevery part of Greece, which do 
hot equally belong to medicine nor 
{0 trade. The general smallness of 
their stipends brings most of them 
from an inferior class of society ; 
their means of education are limit- 
ed both by habit and necessity ; 
and they but seldom enjoy the op- 
portunities of travelling obtained by 
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other Greeks. There are many ex- 
ceptions to the statement, yet it 
may be said generally that a smaller 
proportion of the literature of the 
country has come from the Greek 
clergy, than from other classes of 
the community. 

‘* Cards are sometimes intro- 
duced into our evening parties, but 
I do not recollect ever to have seen 
a chess-board. The national and 
pleasing dance of the Romaika, ap- 
pears to be Jess common in Albania 
than in the Morea and other parts 
of Greece ; perhaps an effect of the 
more frequent use of the Albanitiko, 
or Albanian dance, in this part of 
the country. There is an extreme 
difference in the character of the 
two dances; the latter, wild, un- 
couth, and abounding in strange 
gestures; the Romaika, graceful, 
though sometimes lively, and well 
fitted to display the beauty of atti- 
tude in the human form, Both are 
supposed to have been derived, with 
more or less of change, from the 
ancient tines of Greece; and the 
clain) of the Romaika in particular 
toa classical origin appears to have 
some reality. Its history has been 
connected with the dance invented 
at Delos, when Theseus came hi- 
ther from Crete, to commemorate 
the adventure of Arjadne and the 
Cretan Labyrinth; and the charac- 
ter of its movements has much core 
respondence with those described 
by Plutarch, in his life cf Theseus. 
The Ariadne of the dance is selected 
either in rotation, or from some ha- 
bitual deference to youth and beau- 
ty. She holds in her left hand a 
white handkerchief, the clue to 
Theseus, who follows next in the 
dance ; having the other erd of the 
handkerchief in his right hand, and 
giving his left toa second female. 
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The alternation of the sexes, hand 
in hand, then goes on to any num- 
ber. The chief action of the dance 
devolves upon the two leaders, the 
others merely following their move- 
ments, generally in a sort of circu- 
lar outline, and with a step alter- 


nately advancing and receding to. 
y f § 


the measures of the music. The 
leading female, with an action of 
the arms and figure directed by her 
own choice, conducts her lover, as 
he may be supposed, in a winding 
and labyrinthic course, each of 
them constantly varying their move- 
ments, partly in obedience to the 
music, which is cither slow and 
measured, or more lively and im- 
petuous ; partly from the spirit of 
the moment, and the suggestion of 
their own taste, This rapid and fre- 
guent change of figure, together 
with the power of giving expression 
and creating novelty, renders the 
Romaika a very pleasing dance ; and 
perhaps among the best of those 
which have become national, since 
the plan of its movement allows 
scope both to the learned and un- 
learned in the art. In a ball-room 
at Athens, I have seen it performed 
with great effect. Still more I have 
enjoyed its exhibition in some Ar- 
cadian villages ; where in the spring 
of the year, and when the whole 
country was glowing with beauty, 
groupes of youth of both sexes were 
assembled amidst their habitations, 
circling round in the mazes of this 
dance; with flowing hair, and a 
dress picturesque enough, even for 
the outline which fancy frames of 
Arcadian scenery, It is impossible 
to look upon the Romaika without 
the suggestion of antiquity; as well 
jit the representation we have upon 
rarbles and vases, as in the descrip- 
pion of similar movements by the 
poets of that age, 


** In exterior habits and dress, the 
Greeks of higher class at Toannina 
and in the southern part of Albania, 
exhibit little peculiarity from their 
countrymen els»where. In the case 
of the men, the head, from which 
the hair Is eniirely removed in the 
front, is covered with the calpac; a 
tall white felt cap, without brim, 
and sometimes surmounted by g 
square tablet of cloth stuffed with 
wool. The rest of the dress resem. 
bles a good deal that of the Turks; 
small yellow leather boots are ge- 
herally worn, and there is a pretty 
general license as to the colours of 
the dress, except in the instance of 
green, which is presumed to be 
worn only by the Terkish Emirs, 
or those who claim a place in the 
descent from the Prophet. 

‘€ The female dress among the 
Greeks is characterized by a Juxue 
riance of ornament, which | think 
I have observed in greater degree 
at Joannina than elsewhere. A 
Greek lady puts nature entirely un- 
der the control of art; and though 
in the hair, the veil, and the zone, 
there are many resemblances to ane 
tient costume, yet the comparative 
lightness of the antient drapery, a 
we have it in staturs, &c. will not 
be recognized in the more cumbrous 
and richly decorated robes of the 
modern females. The cultivation 
and ornament of the hair isa mat- 
ter of the first moment ; and what- 


ever be thought of the artificial co- 


lour they give it, it must be acknow- 
ledged that there is frequently 
much gracefulness in the long twist 
ed ringlets, or loose ow ng masses 
in which it is disposed. This art 
ficial tint is procured by the use of 
a vegetable powder, brought from 
Africa, and sold by retail in the shops 
of the country. The powder, which 
is of a greyish-green colour, 


I believe 
to 
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to be obtained from the Lawsonia 
semis, The stain it gives to the 
hair will scarcely admit of the epi- 

golden, but has a more strict 
resemblance (however unclassical 
the comparison may be) to that of 
mahogany wood ; varying in deep- 
ness of colour either from the more 
profuse employment of the powder, 
or from some difference in the ori- 
ginal colouring matter of the hair. 
The practice of giving this tint is 
begun at an early age; the youngest 
daughter of our host, scarcely ten 
years od, had already long stained 
ringlets, which hung far down over 
her neck and shoulders. When 
married, however, the women dis- 
miss this colour, and take in licu 
of it, a deep black, a tint unques- 
tionably more pleasing, though less 
gaudy. Numerous other ornaments 
are added to the head dress; pearls, 
gold-wire, gold and silver coins, 
ke, The girlseven of higher rank 
frequently wear a small circular 
piece of red cloth on the crown of 
the head, to which are attached suc- 
cessive rows of such coins, with 
pearls and other decorations ; and 
this practice of carrying the current 
Money of the country as an orna- 
ment to the person, is sti!l more 
frequent among the lower classes 
both of Greek and Albanian fe- 
males, 

“ The full dress of a Grecian lady 
requires yet further violations of 
ature. As in the ancient times of 
Greece, they use a variety of paints 
for their complexions; they colour 
and thicken their eye-brows, fre- 
quenily also joining the two toge- 


ther ; they blacken the cye-lashes ; 


and give a pink stain to the nails. 
All these decorations are employed 
More profusely, and with greater 
witingement upon good taste, in 


' . 
{ue instance of the marriage cere- 
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mony, and other religious festivals. 
A Greek bride is ornainented with 
a sort of luxurious artifice, which 
even fatigues the eye by its com- 
plication and incongruity. Her @t- 
tendants partake in some degree of 
the same gaudy attire, and L have 
seen a young girl just come from a 
bridal feast, with the appendage of 
a round spot of gold leaf underneath 
each eye, the cheeks at the same 
time coloured to excess. It would 
be tedious, nor should I be able, to 
enter into all the details of the cos- 
metic arts, which the Grecian wo- 
men employ. ‘The other parts of 
their dress may more easily be de- 
scribed; —an open and ‘flowing 
gown with full sleeves, frequently 
made of - silk and richly embroider 
ed; an inner vest also richly work- 
ed: their muslin drawers covered 
by the gown; coloured stockings 
and shoes; in cold weather a satin 
furred pelisse; along and rich veil, 
which is disposed by the Greek 
women with a singular gracefulness ; 
and the zone, resting upon the hips, 
with an obliquity corresponding in 
some degree to the natural torm; 
and held down in front by two 
massive silver bosses, which connect 
its two extremities. ‘Lhis zone is 
distinct from the waist, which is 
furmed by the folds of the dress 
below the bosom, and might be 
unpleasant to.the eye in giving the 
effect of a second waist, were not 


_ the fancy called in by the image of 


the ancient Cestus, to which in va- 
rious respects it has a strong resem- 
blance. | 

‘© Comparing the Grecks general- 
ly with other people in the south of 
Europe, they have, I think, a ma- 
nifest superiority both in counte- 
nance and form. Making every al- 
lowance for dress, there is a breadth - 
and a manliness, of figure, which 
may 
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may be considered, I believe, as 
national ; and an outline of coun- 
tenance which is equally national, 
and which strongly brings to mind 
the models afforded by the sculp- 
ture of ancient Greece. The facial 
angle is larger than in most other 
communities ; the features are usu- 
ally broad, open, and animated. 


The Torkish physiognomy, thongs 
itself handsome, is widely differeot 
from the Greek ; and it js singular 
to the traveller, to see on one soil 
an intermixture of two people so 
striking, and at the same time so 
distinct in their respective charac. 


ters, physica) and moral. 
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- HE rapid decay of the east- 

ern empire, and the active 
policy of the Venetians, during the 
period of the Crusades, threw the 
islands, together with various por- 
tions of the adjoining continent, 
into the hands of this enterprizing 
people, during the thirteenth cen- 
tury. Some parts of those acquisi- 
tions were afterwards permanently 
taken, and others occupied for a 
time by the Turks, when that na- 
tion was in the height of conquest 
and military power; but they did 
nat long retain any of the Ionian 
Isles; and the dominion of the Ve- 
netians continued in this sea, with 
little interruption, for more than 
300 years. In later times, the poli- 
tical situation of the isles has been 
much more fluctuating. The suc- 
cesses of the French in Italy, in the 
campaign of 1797, gave them, by 
the treaty of Campo Formio, this 
possession, together with others of 
the Venetian colonies. The various 
events succeeding in the Mediterra- 
nean, rendered the situation of the 
isles for two or three years very pre- 
carious an@ disturbed ; and it was 


not till March 1801, that a settled 
form was given to their government, 
by a treaty between Russia and the 
Porte, in which these powers agree 
to guarantee their existence as 4 
distinct state, paying, however, s 
certain tribute to. the Porte, under 
the name of “ The Republic of the 
Seven Isles.” The integrity of this 
Republic, consisting of the Isles of 
Corfu, Cephalonia, Zante, Santa- 
Maura,-Ithaca, Cerigo, and Paxo, 
was further made <n article between 
England and France in the treaty 
of Amicus; The small commos- 
wealth, so constituted, had a popu. 
lation of about 200,000 souls; al- 
lied, indeed, by origin, language, 
and habits, but so divided from 
their insular situation, that they 
could have no political ear 
even under circumstances more i 
vourable than the present condition 
of European politics and warfare. 
At the head of the republic, the 
government of which was fixed at 
Corfu, was placed the prince Com- 
muto, 2 Zantiote nobleman, wie 
rank and integrity recommen 

him to a signation, which be me 
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gith honour and propriety. The 
prince, DOW advanced in years, Te- 
sides at present in Zante, where his 
gre situated, and maintains 
in private life the respect which 
formerly wes given to his public 
on. 
<< renewal of the war did 
not directly affect the Ionian Isles, 
but they could not long escape, .in 
scontest which successively involv- 
ed every part of Europe. The na- 
val forces of Russia, witha few land 
troops, afforded them protection 
ing the war, which terminated 
in the treaty of Tilsit ; but by the 
terms of this treaty they were con- 
tigned over to the French empire, 
and immediately garrisoned, by 
French troops. The governmets. es- 
tablished in Corfu affected to give 
acertain degree of legislative free- 
dom to the people, and to restore 
various usages of the ancient Greeks. 
The reckoning by Olympiads was 
to be renewed; Olympic games 
were to be celebrated at each period 
of four years; and iron medals to 
bedistributed as prizes. These pro- 
jects had a mighty aspect in the 
colamns of the Moniteur, but this 
wasall; and if they were designed 
toinfluence the minds of the con- 
twental Greeks, their eftect was 
speedily lost in the train of succeed- 
tag events. 

“Karly in 1810, a smali English 
expedition left Sicily, under the 
command of General Oswald, des- 
tined to act against the Ionian Isles. 
Zante, Cephalonia, Ithaca, and Ce- 
ngo were taken almost without op- 


oanwy In Santa-Maura, the 
garrison made a longer re- 
wsance, but was finally compelled 
to surrender. Corfu, and the small 
adjoining Isle of Paxo, alone re- 


Mained in the French power ; the 
g*rison of the former being much 
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stronger than the whole dispose. 
able force in the captured isles, and 
our only offensive means therefore 
being a maritime blockade, In this 
state the affairs of the Ionian Isles 
continued from 1810 to the late 

; two islands being subject to 
the French, under the immediate 
command of General Denzelot; the 
remaining fixe, which contain a 
population of nearly 140,000 soul@, 
being under the protection of the 
English, with the title of “ The 
Liberated Ionian Isles.” At the 
time I am now writing, it is still 
uncertain how this little community 
will be disposed of, under the in- 
ternal arrangements of the great 
powers of Europe. An_ independ- 
ence, under the common guarantee 
of England, Russia, France, and | 
Austria, would probably, on the 
whole, be the condition most fa- 
vourable to the interests of the 
people. 

‘* While the islands continued 
under British government, consi-« 
derable, perhaps too great, defer- 
ence was paid to their ancient in 
stitutions, The Venetian laws were 
maintained, and their execution 
committed in each isle to four ot 
the principal inhabitants, with a 
president, or Capo del governo, 
which office was always filled by the 
chief English military officer in the 
island. Corfu being possessed by 
the French, the seat of the general 


. government, civil and military, was 


established at Zante; and hither 
were brought all appeals from the 
other isles, with a further referenos 
to our authorities in Sicily, to which 
the command was still subordinate. 
At the time I was in the Ionian 
isles, Major-general Airey held this 
command, and ‘so fulfilled its dus 
ties as to merit and obtain the ate 
tachment of the populafion com- 
mitted 
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mitted to his charge: he was suc- © 


ceeded in the spring of 1813 by 
General Campbell, who has re- 


mained in the islands since this pe- 


riod, 

«« The English government, short 
as was its duration, has certainly 
been beneficial to the welfare of the 
isles: their commerce has experi- 
enced some iocrease; and the re- 
venues, which were formerly abused 
to party purposes, have, during this 
time, been devoted to the internal 
improvement of the country, the 
repair of the fortifications, and the 
construction or ‘improvement of 
roads. ‘lhe police of the towns, in 
the different isles, has also been a- 
mended: assassinations, as I have 


before mentioned, rendered very up-- 


common ; and the influence of fac- 
tious parties much repressed. These 
evils may possibly again occur; but 
it is something to have shewn the 
possibility and advantage of their 
removal. It might perhaps have 
been well, while retaining authority 
in the isles, had we done more, in 
establishing a college here, for the 
gencral education both of the insu- 
lar and continental Greeks. Such 
an institution, the larger the scale 
of which the better, would have 
been honourable to ourselves, emi- 
nently useful to the Greeks, and of 
very beneficial influence to all our 
futare relations with this people. 
The idea, however, has not been 
wholly neglected; a young Greek, 
who resided some years in London, 
and was well known under the 
name of Plato, having been sent 
out by government some time since, 
tor the purpose of establishing a 
school in Zante, It may be appre- 
hended, however, that the scale of 
their design is too small to answer 
all the purposes that might be cf- 
tected in this valuable object. 


4 An Italian Newspaper formerly 
existedin Zante. While maintaip- 
ing this, another was set on foot 
about two years ago, in the Romaic 
language, under the title of Egy als 
Twy Iwyixwy Enrevoeguuevwy Nicuy, 
protected by the English, and under 
the immediate direction of an intel. 
ligent young man, of the name of 
Zervo, a native of Corfu: this pa- 
per is printed once or twice a-week, 
according to the supply of inteljj. 
gence. ‘The types, which were pro- 
cured from Venice, are sufficiently 
good; and the general appearance 
of the paper neater and more cor- 
rect than the Corfiotte Gazette, un- 
der the French influence, to which 
it was opposed. The style of the 
leaqang article, to employ an Eng- 
lish phrase, is usually very good, 
and less corrupted by foreign idi- 
oms than is common in the appli- 
cation of the Romaic to modern 
European topics. By the suggestion 
of Sir W. Gell, the scheme of the 
paper has been extended to the re- 
port of intelligence from continen- 
talGreece ; and a direct correspond- 
ence established with Athens, to 
supply information as to the pursuits 
of travellers and progress of disco- 
very ; thus giving the publication 
some value beyond that of a mere 
journal of passing events. 

“ One of the principal Zantiotes 
of later times, is George Ventoti, 
who has given his countrymen, and 
the Greeks at large, avery valuable 
work, in his Askinoy ToryAwertrs 
a dictionary of the Romaic, Italian, 
and French languages, in three vo- 
Jumes 4to., published at Vienna 10 
1790. He has also published a Ro- 
maic and French Grammar, and & 
History of America in four volumes 
Ventoti, I believe, now resides 12 
some situation at Vienna. Deme- 


i j é j te, 
trius Gutzeli, another Zautio 
; translated 
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translated the Jerusalem Delivered, 
which translation was published at 
Vienna in 1807. 

“ The British garrison at Zante, 
when I was there, consisted of a 
few companies of the 35th regi- 
ment, companies of the Corsican 
rangers, and Calabrese corps, and 
the Greek light infantry. The 
qgth had remained in the islands 
since they were taken from the 
French; a fine regiment, and one 
that, from its long continuance in 
the Mediterranean, had acquired 
much adaptation to the manners of 
the south of Europe. Most of the 
children of the soldiers spoke Ita- 
lian fluently ; and many of the 
younger ones, the Greek dialect of 
the Zantiotes. The situation of 
this regiment in Zante was easy, 
and even luxurious; the climate 
fine; provisions, wine, fruit, &c. 
extremely cheap; and much good 
will existing between the soldiers 
and the natives. Their only extra 
service was the easy one of bearing 
apart in the religious processions 

the Greek church, Besides the 
band of the regiment, two files of 
English soldiers might generally be 
fen with these processions; each 
Man carrying in his hand a lighted 
taper, and fulfilling their parts with 


cna and decency of manner. 


contrast was striking in such 
cases between the open and full 
Countenance of the Englishmen, 
and the more contracted, darker, 
tad broader visages of the Greek 
teligiovs functionaries. The offi- 


_ Sesof the regiment partook in the 


“me comforts as the men, com- 
Plaining chiefly of the want of pro- 
motion, which was a censequence 
of their casy and unvarying life. 

had not, however, much inti- 
mate society with the native fami- 


Sa Zante; the difference of 
1s, 
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manners precluding in a great degree 
any other intercourse than that of 
general civility, 

“ The Greek regiment afforded a 
singular spectacle at the time I first 
visited Zante. Nearly a thousand 
men, drawn chiefly from the Morea 
and Albania, many of them from 
the district of the ancient Lacede- 
mon, were assembled together in 
their native dresses, somewhat such 
as I shall hereafter describe, ia 
speaking of the Albanian soldiers, 
They wete marshalled and disci- 
plined- according to our tactics ; 
and, though not speaking a word of 
English, received the word of com- 
mand in this unknowa lan ‘ 
Their offivers, three-fourths of 
which were Albanians or Moriotes, 
the remainder Eng)ish, were already 
babited in a superb dress; copied in 
various parts from ancient costume. 
The men did not receive their uni- 
form till some time afterwards, nor 
did their appearance gaia much by 
the intermixture it afforded between 
the English and their own national 
dress. It is true indeed, that red 
was the military garb of the Spar- 
tans in old times, but the resem- 
blance went little farther than to 
the colour of the ill-made jackets, 
which came out from England for 
this modern Greek regiment. The 
discipline of the men, whea I saw 
them, was little advanced, and there - 
seemed a singular inaptitude to ac- 
quite it; their appearance and 
inovements were in all respects cu- 
riously rade and uncesth. The 
band had made greater advances 
than their countrymen in the ranks, 
and already performed our English 
airs with some degree of skill. Zhe 
progress of the regiment was ocr 
tainly much retarded by its vicinity 
to the Morea; which easily enabled 
those to desert who became womy, 
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of the service, and of a more correct 
discipline than-was accordant with 
their former habits. Such deser- 
tions frequently occurred, and 
though the ranks were much re- 
plenished from the same source, yet 
the effect was obviously adverse to 
the welfare of the regiment. Soon 
after this time, Achmet Pasha, suc- 
cessor to Veli Pasha in the Morea, 
did something, though from other 
motives, to check this evil, by exe- 
cuting eleven men who had de- 
serted from Zante, and been taken 
by his soldiers in the Morea. Still 
it was thought desirable on varieus 
accounts to transfer the Greek regi- 
ment to Sicily; and they sailed 
from the isles wiili that destination 
in February 1813. It was supposed 
that there might be much reluc- 
tance to this measure; but the men 
were embarked without difficulty, 
and even testified some enthusiasm 
on the occasion. 

“It has since been attempted to 
raise another Greek regiment on 
the same footing ; and had the war 
continued, this would have been 
eftected. There was certainly some 
national policy in the measure, as 
connecting us more intimately with 
a people and country, which of ‘late 
have again been brought within the 
conipass of European politics ; and 
to which future events may give 
much greater importance in the 
balance of European power. 

“ From Zante b made a short 
excursion to the neighbouring isle 
of Cephalonia, the largest of those 
in the Ionian sea. From the bay 
of Zante to the harbour of Argos- 
toli, the capital of Cephalonia, isa 
distance of 30 miles. This port 
branches deeply into the island; 
and Argestoli, from its situation, is 
ent rely shut out from the sea, 
forming a secure bgrbour, but diffi- 


cult of egress when the wind i 
from any west or south quarter. On 
the same arm of the sea, but on 
the opposite side, and nearer to its 
mouth than Argostoli, stands the 
town of Lexouri, containing about 
5,000 people. Argostoli itself is 
somewhat less populous, but is 
better built, and has been the seat 
of the insular government. The 
town stretches about a mile along 
the shore, a low ridge of bills rising 
behind, which intervene bebind this 
branch of the culph and the southern 
coast of the island; and derive a 
luxuriant aspect from the villages, 
olive-groves, and vineyards cover- 
ing their declivity. The shore of 
the gulph opposite the town affords 
a different character ; the ground 
ascending rapidly, or in some places 
even precipitously, towards the 
lofty chain of hills in the centre of 
the isle. The acclivity of these 
hills is scantily covered with soil, 
except in the hollows, or on the 
ledges they form in their ascent, 
where a village may here and there 
be seen in very singular situations; 
surrounded generally by vineyards 
and olive-trees. The remainder ot 
the mountain surface is much ex- 
posed, and presents a peculiar as 
pect from the whiteness of the 
limestone of which it is composed. 
On the whole, the scenery about 
the gulph of Argostoli is of a very 
pleasing and remarkable kind. 

‘“« Letters with whieh I had been 
favoured by general Airey and Mr 
Foresti, procured me a very polite 
reception from major du Bosset, 
who then resided at Argosteli, a 
governor of the. island. This gen- 
tleman is a native of Switzerland, 
but has been Jong attached to the 
British service in different situae 
tions, and is now major in the regt- 
ment of de Rolle, At this _“ 











he had filled the office of com- 
mandant in Cephalonia for about 
two years, and had shewn remark- 
able activity in forwarding various 
of internal improvement ; 

sme of which I shall speedily 
potice. By his assistance, I pro- 
cored an excellent lodging in the 
family of Signore Metaxa, an avo- 
cato or lawyer by profession; who 
up to my use two large rooms, 
Praished in the Venetian style, and 
treated me wich that profuse civility 
of manner, that exuberance of 
courteous phraseology, which can 
ealy be well »pprehended by those 
who bave travelled in Italy, or the 
Italian appendages in the south of 


“Cephalonia is about a hundred 
miles in circumference, The most 
striking feature in the general as- 

of the island, is the great 
ridge called the Black Mountain ; 
the height of which I should judge, 
from the distance at which it is 
seen, to be little less than 4,000 
feet. It is the mount A&tnos of 
antiquity, mentioned by Strabo, as 
the loftiest point in the isle; and 
on its summit once stood an altar, 
dedicated to Jupiter A®nesius, 1 
was assured in Cephalonia that 
some of the stones of this altar 
are yet to be found there; and, 
together with them, the bones of 
animals, which are supposed to 
have been the victims sacrificed on 
the spot. The name of the Black 

tain was obtained from the 

pine forests which once co- 
Vered its acctivities; but during 
the disurbed state of the islands 
fifteen years ago, these forests, as it 
is said, were wantonly set on fire, 
and in great part destroyed; so 
that now the appearance of the 
mountain entirely contradicts its 
maine, This is especially the case 
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on its southern side; where the 
precipitous point, which rises by a 
single majestic elevation from the 
base to the summil, is broken by 
humerous deep gullies, displayin 

the white limestone rock of whic 

the mountain is composed. The 
other hills, which stretch across the 
centre of the isle and occupy the 
greater part of its extent, are all 
connected in the same groupe with 
the Black Mountain. Ona conical 
insulated hill to the south of this 
mountain, and five miles from Ar- 
gostoli, stands the castle of $t. 
George, of Venetian origin, and 
the strongest fortified point in the 
island: it was at this time garrisoned 
by three hundred Greek troops in 
our pay, forming the body called 
the Ionian Greek infantry, The 
town of St. George is situated on 
the declivity of the hill, below the 
castle. 

‘* The island, in its present state, 
contains from §5,000 to 60,000 
inhabitants. The most populous 
portion of it is that surrounding the 
gulph of Argostoli, and forming 
the boundary of the southern coast, 
underneath the Black Mountain : 
there is also a considerable popu- 
lation on the north-east coast, o 

to Ithaca; the district in 
which stood the ancient city of 
Samos. Though the extent of the 
island greatly exceeds that of Zante, 
its general fertility is much less, 
the soil being for the most part 
scantily spread over the limestone 
rock of which the country consists, 
The property in land, too, is more 
divided than in the latter isle; the 
largest proprietor in Cephalonia 
not having a revenue of more than 
Bool. or goo/, per annum; while 


‘jn Zante there are estates, which 


are said to be of more than double 
this ve The tenure of the = 
«| 
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is for the most part annual; the te- 
mant, by his agreement, payitig to 
= landlord one half of the pro- 
uce. The commerce of the island 
is cotisiderable, though much less 
in proportion than that of Zante. 
The principal articles of export are 
currants, wine, and oil; the annual 
roduce of currants being estimated 
at from 5,000,000 to 6,000, 006lbs. ; 
that of oil at a larger ‘proportional 
amount. A considerable number of 
sheep and goats feed upon the high 
grounds of the island; but J heard 
nothing to corroborate the strange 
story of /élian, that in Cephatonia 
the géats do not drink during six 
motths of the year. 3 
 Argostoli has already been no- 
ticed as the seat of government ; 
but as its population does not ex- 
ceed 4,000, the fown possesses no 
peculiar importance in the isle. Its 
sppesrence has been improved, since 
the decupation of Cephalonia by the 
English; and the police greatly a- 
mended, so that the assassinations, 
which were before very frequent 
here, ‘now scarcely ever occur. The 
‘peninsular site of Argostoli, between 
the guiph and the séa, was ontil 
lately a source of mach inconveni- 
énce; the people comifig to the 
town ‘from Other parts of the isle 
beitig ‘obliged either to crdss ‘the 
‘gulph ‘by an ill-régulated ferry, or 
to thdke a circuit round the’shallow 
~ Jagoons which forin its upper ex- 
‘tremity. Under tlie ‘direction ‘of 
Major Du ‘Bosset, ‘a ‘causeway has 
been thrown across this‘arm of the 
“Sea, ‘just Above the thwh, of Suffi- 
‘cidnt ‘brehdth'to admit’s ca to 
‘pass; ‘and ‘firitily ‘constricted of 
; locks ‘of ‘sdlid “stohe, ‘Without ‘ce- 
ent. ‘This was a’great underfak- 


ings the length 6f ‘the catiséWay 
cecdifig 760 yards; atid'the Water 
Sats f the channel’ eing 


‘in ‘Hany 
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six feet in depth. By a certath par. 
ty in the island, the eat bb ~ 
re arded ~ one of doubtful utility ; 
it being alleged that the u 
of the suleh will now aun 
stagnant pool, detrimental to the 
health of the people of Argostoli 
Intermittent and remittent autumn. 
al fevers were previously frequent 
in the place, depending, it is 
bable, upon the vicinity of these fy. 
goons; but as there are many arches 
in the new causeway, for the 
sage of the waters, il does not 
that there is much ground for this 
additional alarm. 

«« The roads in Cephalonia were 
formerly very bad: most of them 
little better than rugged mountain 
paths, The same active spirit in 
Major Du Bosset has led him to 
employ a certain part of the labour 
and revenue of the island in the 
constraction of new roads ; and this 
measure has been carried into effect 
with singular promptitude and suc- 
‘cess. The rocky natare of the sar- 
face has given facility to the work, 
by providing a firm ‘substratum and 
‘an excellent material, The peasants 
‘by degrees became ‘sensible to the 
advantage of these improvements; 
and in several instances came for- 
Ward to volunteer their labours, and 
to solicit'an extension of the roads 
to‘other districts of country. These 
works therefore have drawn tess 
upon 'the revetme ‘of the istind than 
might ‘bee ftom their stale 
‘and completeness. The road beyin- 
‘nifig ftom the new causeway at Ar- 
1 li, ‘and ‘traversing the magtn- 
tains in ‘the ‘cetitre of the isle, t 
the jsite ‘cbast ‘rear ‘Sambs, 's 
the “greatest ‘untiertaking of the 
kind. -It*hid whee vg bere 
‘I was ‘in “Cepiiifonia, so" 
dearer Perel pebite 2 
tf j “and the journey © 

Argostoll 
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oli to this coast, which for- 

merly required eight or ten hours, 

isht now be performed in little 

than half the time. The road 

ried along the populous district 

the southern coast might almost 

compared with those of England, 

and is greatly superior to any I have 
seen ip Portugal or Sicily. 

It has been doubted, or rather 
indeed asserted, that these schemes 
of improvement in Cephalonia were 
too hasty in their origin; and on a 
sale disproportionate to the small 
revenues of the country. Such ob- 
jections, however, are common in 
a niles cases ; and I have little 
hesitation in expressing my own 

ief, that the genera! effect of the 
plans, so actively carried forward 
here, will be greatly and perma- 
nently beneficial to the welfare of 
the island. , 

“ Major Du Bosset has farther 
been indystrious in exploring the 
aatiquities of Cephalonia, and has 
succeeded in bringing to light many 
curious facts on this subject. In 
anent times the island contained 
four principal cities, Samos, Pali 
(which the last Philip of Macedon 
unsuccessfully besieged), Krani, and 
Pronos. The site of Samos, a place 
often mentioned by Homer, and 
Pettaining to the kingdom of Ulys- 
HS, exhibits still very extensive 
Walls; and excavations among its 
tuins have afforded various speci- 
Mens of ancient ornaments, medals, 
vases, a fragments of statues. The 
ity of 


rani stood on an eminence 


at the upper end of the gulph of 


Argostoli; and its walls may yet 
& traced nearly in their whole cir- 
mMicrence, which, from the obser- 
apiiene I made, I conceive to be 
Most two miles. On the north- 
fut side, whore they follow the 


summit of a steep ascent, they are 
built with the greatest regularity, 
and shew the remains of a gateway, 
and several towers, ‘The structure 
is that usually called Cyclopian, 
and which was employed in the 
earliest times of Greece; vast ob- 
long blocks of stone set upon each 
~other, and nicely fitted together 
without cement. In a road which 
leads from the eminences of Krani 
to the plain, at the head of the gulph, 
I observed the deep traces of wheel- 
Carriages. worn in the rock, like 
those near to the Latomies at Sy- 
racuse. Ina cliff, which bounds <i 
same road, is an excayation, proba- 
bly intended as a sepulchre, and 
surmounted by a Greek inscription 
on the rock, now legible only ina 
few of its letters: other vestiges of 
the ancient population occur in this 
vicinity. Between the castle of St. 
George and the village of Metaxata, 
five miles from Argostoli, there are 
large catacombs, nine or ten of 
which have lately been opened, so 
as to display the curious excavation 
of tombs in the loose calcareous 
rock which occurs at this place. ° 
Some of the caverns are distinct, 
other connected together. There is 
likewise much variety in the num- 
ber and arrangement of the tembs 
on each; some containing only six, 
others as many as sixteen, regularly 
disposed. Major Du Bosset has a 
considerable collection of sepulchral 
urns, kc. found as well in these ca- 
tacombs as in other parts of Cepha- 
lonia. This gentleman has also ex- 
plored the remains of Pronos, and 
ascertained various facts regarding 
an ancient temple which stood on 
the eastern coast of the island, near 
to the sea, and which until this 
time had never been examined. An 


account of this observation was 
published 
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in the Zante Ephemeris, an extract 
of which I have given in the Ap- 
pendix. The coins of all the four 
cities of Cephalonia are well known, 
and may be found in variaus cabi- 
nets of medals. 

** The more modern history of 
Cephalonia nearly corresponds with 
that of Zante; and its population, 
as might be expected, presents most 
of the same general features. In 
some points, however, there are 
shades of difference. The Cepha- 
loniotes being less wealthy, are more 
enterprizing than the natives of 
Zante ; and by their quickness and 
activity have long obtained distinc- 
tion among the other people of the 
Levant. The young men of the 
island, wherever means can be af- 
forded, are sent to Italy, generally 
with a view of studying law or 
physic, the professions to which 
they principally attach themselves. 
Only a certain number return to 
settle in Cephalonia ; the remainder 
either procuring situations in Italy, 
or migratiitg to various parts of the 
Levant for the purpose of seeking 
employment. Medicine is on the 
whole the favourite object of pur- 
suit; and it is prebable that from 
no equal amount of population in 
the world, are so many physicians 
produced as from that upon the 
small isle of Cephalonia. There is 
scarcely a large town in European 
Turkey, where one or more Cepha- 
Joniotes may not be found engaged 
in medical practice, and pursuing 
their fortunes with an assiduity, 
which is generally successful in as 
far as circumstances render it possi- 
ble ; it is said to be a common pray- 
er of the sages femmes of the island, 
when a female child is born, ‘ that 
she may be happy and have a phy- 
sician for her husband.” There is 


a similarity among all these island. 
ers, in whatsoever situation they are 
found, which cannot fail to strike 
the attention of the traveller. They 
are generally quick and ingenious 
in their conceptions ; adroit, as well 
as active, in their affairs; in their 
manner, bustling, loquacious, and 
verbose; and with a temper dis 
posed to litigation and _ intrigue, 
When you talk to a Cephaloniote, 
you find him argumentative, yet in- 
sinuating, dealing much in moral 
truisms ; which, theugh given with 
form and gravity, obviously mean 
very little from the mind. Asa 
natural effect of their character, pet- 
ty feuds are very common in the is- 
land; and an ample provision is 


‘made at home for most of the young 


lawyers who come from the Italian 
schools. In Cephalonia, as in Zante, 
the corrupt feebleness of the Vene- 
tian government allowed the form- 
ation of parties, which usually had 
their origin in personal broils, and 
were prosecuted with extreme as- 
perity, and with manifest ill effect 
on the condition of the people. The 
petty aristocracy of Cephaloniote’ 
Counts, who are the chief proprie- 
tors in the island, were also the prin- 
cipal agents in these feuds. Most of 
these men have been educated in 
Italy; but coming home without 
profession or employment, their tts 
fling rank becomes hurtful to theit 
future character, and they waste 0 
the form of intrigue that active ta 
lent which is habitual to the natives 
of the island. This party spirit 19 
the higher classes, and the evils it 
entailed upon their dependents, have 
been checked by the English £ 
vernment in Cephalonia; but on 
be feared that the infinence will 

one of short duration only. 
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ently of these feuds, is not 
without its merits ; Comprizing ma- 
ny persons who are agreeable, both 
fom their manners and acquire- 
ments, 1 was introduced by Major 

Da Bosset to the two principal phy- 
sicians of the place, whom | found 
intelligent men, both of them edu- 
cated in Italy, and well-informed 
in their profession. At the house 
of my host Metaxa, I saw some 
specimens of the Cephaloniote law- 
yers, which did not equally interest 
me in their favour. The priests in 
theisland, though very numerous, 
are inferior in respectability to both 
the former classes. They are gene- 
rally taken from a lower rank in 
society, and their education is of a 
very limited kind; a circumstance 
not peculiar to this island, but com- 
mon to the other isles, and to the 
continent of Greece. In Cephalo- 
nia, (Wo papas or priests were for 
some time very active in opposing 
the schemes of improvement which 
have lately been carried on there. It 
isa curious instance of their ten- 
dency to resist innovation, that 
when Major Du Bosset wished to 
introduce the culture of the potatoe, 
many of these men laboured to con- 
vince the peasants, that this was the 
very apple with which the serpent 
seduced Adam and Eve in Paradise. 
Unfortunately the potatoe experi- 
enced a more serious obstacle in two 
successive bad seasons, and in the 
Recessity which was found for re- 
Newing the sets from England at 
the expiration of this period. 

“The only Cephaloniote priest 
With whom I had much intercourse, 
was a deacon of the island, a re- 
spectable man, and a great profici- 
€nt in musie. He is very solicitous 
to be an agent in reforming the mu- 
sic of the modern Greeks, and gave 
me some compositions of his own, 
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chiefly sacred ; in which, though re- 
taining the notation of his country, 
he asserted that he had made consi- 
derable improvement in the style, 

** Cephalonia has produced seve- 
ral authors in the Romaic language. 
The Ilerga Sxavdadre, a curious 
treatise on the schism of the eastern 
and western churches, was written 
by the Bishop Maniati of this island. 
Among the modern Greek writers, 
may be mentioned Spiridion Asana 
of Cephalonia; whose principal 
work is a translation of Father 
Grandi's Synopsis of Conic Sections, 
published at Vienna in 1802. 

** The government in Cephalo- 
nia, during our possession of it, was 
constituted as in Zante, by a council 
of five persons, of which the British 
commandant was the president; 
and by an administrative body, con- 
sisting here of sixty peisons. All 
appeals from the insular authorities 
were transferred to the general go- 
vernment at Zante. 

“«The hills about the gulph of 
Argostoli, and probably the moun- 
tains in general of Cephalonia, are 
composed of a calcareous rock ; 
which in some places has the ap- 

arance of primitive limestone, but 
which I take rather to be one of 
these varieties of coralline limestone, 
that often present a semi-crystalline 
aspect. I did not observe, however, 
any distinct vestiges of organic re- 
mains, except in some strata, forme 
ing a part of the ridge to the south 
of Argostoli, on which stands the 
picturesque village of Lachitra, This 
limestone, which contains a consi- 
derable abundance of shells, ap- 
pears to lie upon the rock before- 
mentioned. | learn that it is found 
also in other parts: of the island, 
Major Du Bosset spoke to me of a 
sandstone occurring to the south of 
Argestoli ; which !| did not see, but 
conjecture 
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conjecture to be the same as that 
found to the north of the city of 
Zante. 

‘* Cephalonia affords considera- 
ble materials for the botanist, and 
in the Appendix will be found a 
catalogue of-most of the officinal 
plants which are met with in the 
island. That species of oak (the 
quercus xgilops) which produces 
the Valanj, or Valonia, grows to 
some extent here, as wel] as in other 
parts of Greeve, and the isles. The 
use of this acorn in dying is known, 
as well in the east as in our own 
country. 

** While in Zante, after my re- 
turn from Greece, I was on the 
point of visiting Cerigo, the most 
northerly of the Ionian Isles, and 
separated from the rest by the in- 
tervention of the Morea; but was 
prevented by the long continuance 
of south-east winds, which make it 
difficult or impossible to get round 


‘Cape Matapan. A few statistical 


jacts, however, which I obtained re- 
specting this isle, may not be unac- 
ceptable to the reader. 

«« The circumference of Cerigo is 
between 50 and 60 miles. Though 
celebrated as the ancient Cythera, 
and the birth-place of Helen, its 
present aspect as rocky and sterile ; 
and the number of inhabitants does 
not exceed pine thousand. Of this 
number, 165 are priests, end there 
are said to be not fewer than 260 
churches or chapels of different de- 
scriptions in the island. The state 
of education among the natives is 
on avery low footing: there is in- 
deed one school, supported by pub- 
lic funds, and others of private es- 
tablishment, but they are ill con- 
ducted ; and, asa proof of this, it 
is said, that the inspector of the 
public school can neither read nor 


write, The chief products of Cerigo 
are corn, oi], wine, raisins, honey 
and wax ; some cotton and flax are 
also grown upon the island ; and there 
is a considerable produce of cheese 
from the milk of the goats, which 
feed over its rocky surface. It is es. 
timated that, in the year 1811, there 
were. 16,000 sheep and goats in the 
island, about 1,300 horses, and 2,500 
oxen. The number of bechives the 
same year was reckoned at 1,280, 
gr a honey of very good quas 
ity. 

“The only mogern literary cha. 
racter from Cerigo, of whom I have 
heard, is Spiridion Vandie, the au- 
thor of a translation of Cornelius 
Nepos into the Romaic ; ' a prose 
translation of Ovid's Metamorphoses; 
of an Italian and Romaic Lexicon, 
published in 4to. at Venice in 1806; 
and of a translation of the Magazin 
de Enfans, which has already gone 
through some editions. I haveal- 
ready spoken of two or three au- 
thors, natives of Zante or Cepha- 
Jonia ; and may mention as another 
eminent literary Greek of the loni- 
an Isles, the archbishop Nicephorus 
Theotoki, who was born in Corfu, 
and died 14 years ago. His prina- 
pal work was the Sroiyeia Madyua- 
lina; the materials collected fram 
ancient and modern authors, and 
published at Moscow in 1799, under 
the patronage and at the expence of 
the Greek family of the Zosimades, 
He wrote also a work on Natural 
Philosophy, published at Leipsie in 
1766; a book of geography for 
schools ; an answer to Voltaire, ip 
defence of revealed religion ; with 
several other pablications of smaller 
importance. A valuable litile work 
was printed at Corfa four years ag°% 
containing a general scheme of in- 


struction for the youth of Greece, 
. 3 with 











with references to many of the more 
valuable works in the modern Greek 

uage. 
“s Seine writers have described 
Cerigo as a volcanic country, with 
many extinct craters. I should ven- 
ture to doubt the accuracy of this ; 
agall the other accounts | have re- 
cdived, concur in speaking of the 
limestone rock of the island ; which 
is stated to be worn into large caves, 
and to exhibit very beautiful staiac- 
titic appearances. If it should be the 
case that any part of Cerigo is vol- 
canic, its productions would pro- 
bably have some analogy to those of 
the volearic isle of Santorin, from 
which it is not far distant. I never 
beard of any obsidian being found 
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here ; a substance which is likely to 
attract attention by its aspect. 

‘* Cerigo, while in our possession, 
was garrisoned by a company of the 
35th regiment. It was a solitary 
station, and perhaps the indwiduals 
of this little band might think it a 
poor recompense, that they had on 
one side of them the mountains of 
Lacedemon ; on the other, though 
ata greater distance, the shores of 
the ancient Crete. Unfortunately, 
the piratical character of the Main- 
otes, who inhabit the opposite coast 
of the Morea, prevented any free 
communication with the continent ; 
and the garrison of Cerigo saw but 
asan object of landscape, that ground 
which lay before them, so venerable 
from the history of former ages, 
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“ A T one of my interviews with 
Ali Pasha, two of his grand- 

fons Were present for a short time ; 
the eldest son of Mouctar Pasha, a 
youth of fifteen or sixteen ; and the 
stcond son of Veli, apparently ten 
years of age. The vizier caressed 
and spoke to them with much kind- 
Aes as they stood before him. They 
were both richly dressed in the Al- 
banian costume ; and the son of 
Veli in particular shewed a fine and 
spirited countenance. I saw this 
boy approaching the Seraglio on 
tseback, his horse surrounded by 
hian soldiers on foot. He was 
ifted off by one of them; and made 
his way through the crowd of rug- 
Bed soldiers with an air of loftiness 
D bis little features, which shewed 
al, young as he was, he had not 


unavailingly studied in the school 
of despotic power. Unhappily for 
Turkey, this is the only school in 
which her ralers are instructed, 
‘The most fiequent topics in- 
troduced by the vizier.in conversa- 
tion, were those relating to general 
politics; and in these it was evi- 
dent that he was more interested 
than in any other. The conversation 
was usually carried on by questiow 
and reply ; and his inquiries, though 
often shewing the characteristic ig- 
norance of the Turks in matters of 
common knowledge, yet often also 
were pertinent and well conceived, 
and made up by acuteness what they" 
wanted of instruction. Some of thess 
questions, which I noted down, 
may serve as specimens of their 
usual style. We were talking about 
England. 
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England. He inquired the popu- 
lation of the country ; and whether 
I thought it as populous as those 
parts of Albania I had seen. The 
auswer to this question led him to 
describe briefly the northern parts 
of Albania, as being much better 
inhabited than those to the south of 
Toannina. He then pursued the 
former subject ; asked what was the 
size and population of London; and 
saan surprise when informed 
of its magnitude. He inquired the 
number of our ships of war; the 
comparison of their size with the 
frigates he had seen on his coast ; 
and where they were all employed. 
The latter question led me to men- 
tion the American war; and I 
stated to him the singular fact that 
a people in America, speaking the 
French language, were fighting for 
Iingland, against another people 
descended from the English, and 
speaking our own language. It was 
unfortuhate that I put the matter in 
this paradoxical light: for as was 
natural, I had much difficulty in 
making him comprehend the matter, 

« The conversation, however, 
proceeded upon America: a subject 
on which he had before spoken to 
me, and secmed much interested. 
He now, as on several other occas 
sions, expressed his regret that he 
had never had the opportunity of 
travelling ; and his intention that 
this benefit, which had been want- 
ing to him, should be given to Sali 
Bey, his youngest son. He inquired 
the distance of America from Eng- 
Jand and France; its extent; and 
to whom it belonged. He asked re- 
specting its population and the lon- 
gevity of its inhabitants, and dwelt 
especially on the latter point, to 
which I observed him always to at- 
tach a peculiar interest. He re- 


marked that he bad heard that the 


Indians and Chinese live to a great 
age, and asked whether I knew this 
to be the case, or was acquainted 
with any particular means they used 
for the purpose. Seeing him inclined 
to follow this topic, I stated the re. 
markable instances of longevity in 
our own countrymen, Parr and 
Jenkins ; at which he expressed sur- 
prize, and much desire to know if 
there were any means in nature by 
which this end might be obtained, 
It was evident that in this questioa 
he had reference to himself; and { 
took the opportunity of enfercing 
upon him some of the medical ad- 
vice I had before given. He gave 
assent to what I said; but at the 
same time pursued the question, 
whether there were not some more 
direct means of procuring long lite, 
I mentioned to him generally the 
attempts that had been made some 
centuries ago, to discover the Elixir 
Vite: and stated that this was a 
project which had now been aban- 
doned by all men of reflection. Al- 
luding accidentally, at the same 
time, to the search after the philo- 
sopher's stone, he eagerly followed 
this subject, and wished to know 
whether there were not some secret 
methods of discovering gold, which 
gave their possessor the power of 
procuring any amount of this metal, 
There was a strong and significant 
interest in his manner of asking this 
question, which greatly struck me ; 
and it was accompanied by a look 
toward myself, seeming to search 
into the truth of my reply. I ane 
swered, ef course, that there were 
10 means of making gold and silver ; 
that these metals were obtained omy 
from the earth; and that the ad- 
vantage of philosophy was In beng 
! he best means © 
able to employ the | » eatte 
raising them from mines, 40¢ Pe 


2 ‘he- 
fying them for use. her 





ther he was satisfied with this reply, 
or did not still believe in further 
mysteries of the alchemic art. The 
desire of gold and longevity are 
natural to a despot ; and especially 
to one who, like Ali Pasha, has 
been ever pursuing a scheme of 
ambitious progress, 

“This was the usual style of 
conversation with the Vizier, and 
the common character of the ques- 
tions he proposed. At an inter~ 
view succeeding to that, of which 
Ihave given a sketch, he shewed 
me several mineral specimens, with 
a view to inquire what metals they 
contained. Some of these were 
merely iron-stones; one or two, 
which had the appearance of being 
from veins, contained crystals of 
copper pyrites; another those of 
galena. He seemed disappointed 
at being told that none. of those 
were the ores of the precious 
metals; yet would not, or could 
not, give me the names of the 
places whence they came. 

‘He possesses a small number 
of philasophical instruments, ob- 
tained from different parts of Eu- 


‘ope; and shews an interest in their 


construction and uses. Some of the 
telescopes he has received from 
England are very good; and he 
has one of Dolland's microscopes, 
which however he had hitherto 
been unable to arrange for obser- 
vation. This I did for him one 
Morning when at the Seraglio, and 
shewed him its application in dif- 
ferent instances. At another time 

produced for my examination 
{Wo air-guns of English manufac- 
fure; one of which had been ren- 
dered useless, asI found, by the 
valve being out of order. After I 

charged the air-condenser of 
the other, he took it from my hand, 

ed it with bullets, and dis- 
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charged it upwards, without any 
regard to the splendid decorations 
of the ceiling. As there were 
many persons present, I confess I 
thought it well that no other di- 
rection had been given. His fond- 
ness for arms of every kind, and 
especially if they be of curious 
structure, is very remarkable, Fu- 
sils, pistols, and sabres of singular 
and beautiful workmanship, are to 
be found in every part of the Se- 
raglio ; and frequently when sitting 
with him, I have seen large collec- 
tions of such arms brought for his 
inspection, A story has been told 
me of his sometimes trying a sabre 
by taking off himself the head of a 
person whom he had condemned to 
die; but I have no assurance that 
this statement is true, I described 
to him the new patent gun, which 
receives at once its priming for 
twenty or thirty discharges. He 
expressed much desire to obtain it, 
and his wish was gratified a few 
months afterwards by receiving one 
from General Airey, when that 
officer visited Ioannina. 1 found 
on inquiry, that he had seen some 
electrical experiments ; Psalida hav- 
ing an electrical machine, which 
served for this exhibition. His in- 
terest in such subjects is of course 
of a transient nature, and obviously 
depending in part on the supposed 
connection they may have with the 
means of forwarding his power. 

“¢ Jt has been said that Ali Pasha 
is unable either to read or write. 
I can testify from my own obser- 
vation that he can read ; and I be- 
lieve both in the Romaic and '‘Turk- 
ish languages. Though I do not 
recollect to have seen him write, 
yet I cannot doubt his ability in this 
also, from the information I have 
received. 


A comparative freedom from 
Turkish 
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Turkish prejudices was one of the 
most obvious aad striking circum- 
stances in the conversation of this 
man; aa exemption doubtless ow- 
ing to his birth and the circum- 
stances of his early life, as well as 
to bis sound understanding and 
judgment. I have seldom known 
a Turk allow superiority to Eu- 
ropeans, even in points where ‘the 
national deficiency on his own side 
was most notorious. This temper I 
never observed in Ali Pasha; but, 
on the other hand, a sense and con- 
cession of inferiority, with a con- 
stant seeking after information, 
which might enable him to remedy 
the deficiencies under which he la- 
boured. It must be owned that his 
inquiries had little reference to the 
priaciples of government, education, 
or other moral institutions; and 
were often <irected to the mere opt- 
line of national power, or t@ the art 
and inventions of war. But there 
were many questions also which 
had relation to the internal tm- 
provement of his territory: to the 
construction of roads and bridges ; 
the discovery of mines; the im- 
provement of agriculture ; and other 
points which, in a country like Al- 
bania, aie of Ho Mean importance to 
the future interests of the people. 

‘* Our conversation had often a 
reference to the politics of the day, 
on which I found him well and ac- 
curately informed. It was at this 
time that Bonaparte was pursuing 
his memorable campaign in Russia ; 
in all the events of which Ali Pasha 
felt a lively interest, naturally arising 
out of his relation to the two great 
powers concerned, It was obviously 
for his advantage, that they should 
mutually wear out their streneth, 
without either of them obtaining 
the preponderance. While at peace, 
they checked each other as to Tur- 


key ; when at war, if cither 

eminently successful, there was 
eventual danger to him. The vyici- 
nity of the French in the Illyrian 
provinces would speedily give effect 
to any designs they might adopt in 
that quarter, either from views of 
general ambition, or from motives 
of personal hostility to himself, 
which he might be well aware that 
he had created by his conduct at 
Prevesa, his recent connection with 
the English, and by other circum. 
stances of less notoriety. Of the 
power of Russia, and the ultimate 
danger to the Turkish empire from 
this source, he was well informed; 
and he, as well as his sons, bad felt 
and known the weight of the Rus- 
sian armies pressing upon the Dap- 
ube. He understood, too, that all 
foreign attempts at the restoration 
of Greece, whether with selfish or 
honourable motives, must of neces 
sity imply a previous attack upan 
his power; and I believe he was 
fully sensible of his incapacity of re- 
sisting permanently the efforts of a 
regular European army. At various 


‘times I have heard him converse, 
-more or less directly, on these 


topics ; and in general there was an 
air of sound judgment in his re- 
marks, which implied as well saga- 
city, as freedom from the prejudices 
of his nation. 

‘ | happened to be with him at 
the Seraglio on the evening of the 
day when he received information 
of the French having entered Moé- 
cow. He was evidently in low spi- 
rits, and discomposed ‘by the intel- 
ligence. I spoke to him of the per- 
severance and resources of Russia, 
and of the evils that might arise (0 
the French army from the burning 
of Moscow and the approach ot 
winter. He was not satished by 


in re- 
these arguments, but —- ply 








to the pacific temper of Alex- 
der, to the mistakes which had 
been committed in the last Polish 
ign, to the treaty of Tilsit, 

and above all to the character of 
Bonaparte, which he justly charac- 
teristd as “Cone that the world 
hadnever before seen.” He spoke 
also of the errors the governments 
of Europe had committed in not 
uniting their strength, instead of 
coming singly to the contest; and 
in reference to this, told the story 
of the father who, on his death-bed, 
counselled his sons to union, by 
sbewing them that their united 
strength could break a staff, which 
withstood the single strength of 
each, He was animated.and im- 
pressive on this subject; and spoke 
with little disguise of the probable 
om of Napoleon, alluding to 
Turkey as one of the first objects of 
hisfutare carecr, A story has been 
told 6f Bonaparte having offered to 
make Ali Pasha king of Greece, if 
he would engage to second the de- 
sigosof France in this quarter. I 
cannot say what truth there may 
be in this, but for various reasons [ 
think it not impossible that some 
sach offer may have been made. 
Considering the changes in the state 
‘of Europe, it is useless now to spe- 
Calate upon the causes which led 
him to slight the French overtures, 
aod to maintain his connection with 
‘Bngtand during the critical period 
of the last few years. The most 
obvious reasons were, his know- 
lege ‘that we did not act upon a 
Principle of conquest ; the security 
‘Of his trade ; and perhaps the even- 


‘til security of his person and trea- 


Wités, should there be ahy stic- 
césful invasion of the country. 
More than ‘once he has asked me 
what ‘would -be bis réception in 
*nsland, -if circamstances ever Jed 
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him thither: and though this. was 
said with a jocose air, yet it might 
have reference to the possible con- 
tingency of his being obliged to quit 
Albania, This passed, however, in 
a moment of some alarm: and the 
progress of events soon after turned 
the tide into a new channel. 

““ Once or twice I happened to 
be present when Ali Pasha was 
listening to different petitioners, 
who successively came before him. 
This was an interesting spectacle ; 
each petitioner, as he approached, 
knelt, kissed his garment, and then 
proffered the matter of his request 
or complaint. The manner of Aji 
Pasha on these occasions was rapid 
and decisive. It was evident that 
he speedily formed a judgment, and 
was not easily turned aside from it. 
He spoke frequently and rapidly 
himself, but obviously with a close 
attention to the subject, and a desire 
of obtaining truth. This promptitude 
is absolutely necessary, considering 
the multitude of affairs that come 
before him. He may be considered 
almost as the sole judge of his do- 
minions; and though the ab-ence of 
written law and precedent reduces 
all cases to the simple consideration 
of equity, yet it cannot be wondered 
that business should be retarded by 
its being committed so entirely to 
the labour and judgment of one 
man. It frequently happens that pe- 
titioners are detained several weeks 
in Ioannina, without being able to 
procure an audience, each day pre- 
senting themselves in the outer 
apartments of the Seraglio, and each 
day compelled to retire unsatisfied, 
I have several times been applied io, 
especially during my last residence 
at Ioannina, to interest the vizier on 
behalf of different individuals; bert 
my unwillingness. to appear taking 
any part in such affairs, and the cer- 
tainty 
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tainty that if I assisted one, it must 
be at the expence of another, obliged 
me to decline apy interference in 
these cases. 

‘* This disposition to manage per- 
sonally all his affairs, is a striking 
feature in the character of Ali 
Pasha, and influences all the con- 
cerns of his government. From it 
is derived that unity of system which 
extends through his dominions, 
which renders him individually an 
object of almest mysterious dread 
to his subjects, and makes his power 
formidable to his neighbours, and to 
the integrity of the Turkish empire. 
His ministers are such in the hum- 
blest sense of the word. In his re- 
lation with the great powers of Eu- 
rope, it does not appear that he 
depends on any counsel but his 
own; and in the internal concerns 
of the country, it seems as if there 
were no will, impulse, or action, 
but from him. The physician Me- 
taxa well illustrated this by saying 
that there was a cord tied round 
every individual in his dominions, 
longer or shorter, more or less fine ; 
but every one of which cords went 
to him, and were held in his hand. 
He added, what I knew from my 
own cbservyation to be true, that the 
rudest peasant of Albania, or the 
meanest page in his Seraglio, would 
better obtain either favours or jus- 
tice, by coming directly to Ali 
Pasha himself, than through any cir- 
cuitous channel of ministers or fa- 
vourites. 

*« It may be further noticed, that 
not an individual about him knows 
equally well as Ali, all the localities 
ot his dominions, the habits, or 
even persons of his subjects, and the 
other circumstances which are im- 
portant to the execution of justice. 
Born in Albania, and having scarcely 
quitted this country, in which never 


vertheless he has been exercised by 
a thousand various fortunes, his 
knowledge on these subjects is mi. 
nutely accurate. Almost every Al. 
banian has been in his presence 
either as a soldier, or in some other 
capacity; and there are few of ma- 
ture age whose names or persons do 
not come within his recollection, 
I have had various opportunities of 
remarking this fact. One day I was 
present when he was giving a sort 
of open audience to all classes of 
petitioners. I noticed several cases 
in which his local knowledge evi- 
dently directed the decision, and 
probably was the means of arriving 
at the truth. Where his own in- 
terests or passions were unconcerned, 
it is probable that the judgments of 
Ali Pasha were generally impartial, 
and for the most part correct. It 
is doubtless an evil, that by under- 
taking every thing himself many 
things are neglected or delayed; 
but it is likewise a good that he 


should thus extend his personal 


authority, since the subordinate mi- 
nisters of a despotic system are ge- 
nerally tyrannical or corrupt. 
“The assiduity with which he 
applies himself to all this business is 
very great. He rises commonly 
before six, and his officers and se- 
cretaries are expected to be with 
him at this hour, There are no 
pauses in business during the day, 
except at 12 o'clock, when he takes 
his dinner, sleeping afterwards for 
an hour; and again at eight in 
the evening, which is his hour 
supper. I have found him 4s late 
as nine o'clock, with three secre 
taries on the ground before him, 
listening to the most minute —. 
of that branch of expenditure wr 
relates to the post-houses; @ 
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teasuire are also in part subservient 
to the furtherance of business. I 
have seen him in the gardens of his 

villion surrounded by petitioners, 
and giving judgment on cases that 
were brought before him. Even 
when retiring to the Haram, he still 
preserves his public capacity ; and 
in the petty discords of 300 women 
secluded from the world, it is not 
wenderful that his occupation and 
authority as a judge should still be 

uired. 

“Inhis habits at table Ali Pasha 
js temperate, though by no means 
so strict a Mussulman as to refuse 
himself wine. He almost always 
eats alone, according to the custom 
of Turks of high rank, and at the 
hours already mentioned. Hisdinner 
usually consists of twelve or sixteen 
covers, which are separately placed 
on a tray before him. ‘The dishes 
are chiefly those of Turkish cook- 
ery; in addition to which a whole 
lamb, provided by his shepherds, is 
served up at his table every day in 
the year. His appetite is not at all 
fastidious, and T have been told that 
his cooks, in providing for him, take 
liberties which, under a luxurious 
cespot, would infallibly cost them 
their heads, 

“Tt isa singular circumstance in 
the habits of the man, that while 
exercising the most despotic tyranny, 
and exciting dread in all who sur- 
round him, he frequently descends 
to a sort of convivial intercourse 
with the Greeks as well as Turks 
of his capital, and accepts of invi- 
lations to dinner, or evening en- 
“rtainments, when these are prof- 
fered to him. Two or three such 
lustances occurred during my latter 
slay at Toannina, one of them 
ata Greek house, where I had the 
ineans of witnessing. a part of the 
“ene, It was an eyening enter- 
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tainment, at which seventy or 
eighty people were assembled; the 
vizier bringing those of his minis- 
ters and attendants, whom he de- 
sired to be with him ; and the master 
of the house inviting many of his 
own friends, The dinner or supper 
on these occasions is set out in the 
manner of the country; its merit 
being estimated in part by the 
number of dishes presented. The 
vizier eats and sits alone, the rest 
of the company standing ata dist- 
ance ; but the master and the mis- 
tress of the house are generally in- 
vited to take seats near him. Music 
and dancing are in most cases pro- 
vided for his entertainment. ‘The 
music is Turkish or Albanese, per- 
formed with tabors, guitars, and the 
tambourine, and often accompanied 
by the wild songs of the country ; 
the dances also in general Albanese; 
and performed by youth of both 
sexes, dressed with all the richness 
that belongs to the national cos- 
tume. When I last quitted Ioari- 
nina, my friend Mela was preparing 
to give such an entertainment to 
the vizier, and bad erected a new 
apartment in his gardens for this 
purpose. 
The haram of Ali Pasha forms 
a distinct and very extensive part 
of his Seraglio, closed in exteriorly 
by lofty stone-walls, so as to give 
the appearance of a fortress ; but 
within, having terraces and other 
open places for the convenience of 
its numerous inhabitants. ‘Though 
my medical situation with the 
vizier, especially during my last re- 
sidence at Joannina, instructed me 
in many singular facts regarding the 
interior of the Haram, and though 
I had two fetuale patients from 
within its walls, yet the rigid usage 
of Turkey prevented me from ever 
entering these penetralia —— and 
can 
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I can speak of their appearance but 
from report. The apartments are 
said to be furnished in a style of 
gorgeous luxury; and having after- 
wards seen a vacant building with 
a similar destination, in the new 
Seraglio at Argyro Kastro, I can 
readily believe this statement. The 
number of females in the Haram is 
reported to exceed three hnndred, 
but among these are included the 
various attendants, dancing: girls, 
&c. who minister to the luxuries of 
the place. ‘They are of various na- 
tions, Greeks, Turks,- Albanians, 
Circassians, &c. and for the most 
part have been purchased according 
to the custom of the east. The oc- 
cupations of a Turkish Haram have 
often been described, and need little 
repetition. The bath, music, danc- 
ing, tales, embroidery, and dress, 
give the chicf employment to time : 
the exhibition of idiotcy, or of the 
frantic acts of women drugged with 
opium or wine, and the talk of 
others who come to the Haram with 
philtres, charms, and the various 
arts addressed to credulity, these 
are among ths occasional amuse- 
ments of the piace. When the Vi- 
zier moves his residence for a time, 
the females taken with him are con- 
veyed in close carriages, so as to 
continue their confinement even 
during this interval. Habit and the 
want of education may somewhat 
alleviate this physical and moral 
captivity, but to vindicate it to ge- 
neral reason is impossible, though it 
has been attempted. 

‘*« The first wife of Ali Pasha, 
the daughter of Coul Pasha, and 
mother of Mouctar and Veli, has 
long been dead. His only wife at 
present is the mother of Sali Bey, 
his third and youngest son, born af- 
ter an interval of more than twenty 
years without children, This lady, 


who is said to have been Originally 


a slave, resides ai present with 


much state in the Seraglio at Te 
pelini. Her son, Sali Bey, now 
about twelve years old, is separated 
from his mother, and has nominally 
the government of the large city of 
Argyro Kastro. The favourite of 
Ali Pasha at this time was an Alba- 
nian girl, young, and of great beau- 
ty. Her pre-eminence in the Ha- 
ram was marked by a more sump. 
tuous dress, but did not entitle her 
to refuse a profound obcisance to 
the wives of Mouctar or Veli Pasha, 
whenever these ladies visited the 
Haram of their father-in-law. Such 
visits appear to have been frequently 
made, and, as might be expected 
from the Turkish usage, withoot 
any sense of indecorum, It is a 
common thing for the Vizier to 
make a present to any favourite 
officer of a wife from his Haram, 
and it seems that in such cases the 
gift must of necessity be accepted. 
A friend of mine, the Divan Effendi 
or Turkish secretary of the Vizier, 
received in this way a Circassian 
female while I was in Joannina, | 
have heard him express himself 1 
rapturous terms about bis wife; be: 
I have known one or two other i0- 
stances of Albanians, who have has- 
tened to betroth themselves else- 
where, Jest such a gift should be 
forced upon their acceptance. 

«‘ The adherence of Ali Pasha to 
the tenets of the Mahomedan reli- 
gion is by no means rigid, and pro- 
bably depending more on a scm 
of interest, than upon any zeal ot 
affection for these tenets. He has 
féw of the prejudices of a Muse 
man : and in regarding those aroune 
him, his consideration obviously 45, 
not the religion of the man, but 
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y Turkish, and a Jewish secretary, 
sitting on the ground before him at 
the same moment,—an instance of 
the principle which is carried 
throughout every branch of his go-. 
yernment. In Albania especially, 
the Christian and Mussulman popu- 
ition are virtually on the same 
footing as to political liberty; all 
indeed slaves, but the former not 

, as elsewhere in Turkey, 
by those subordinate agencies of ty- 
mony, which render more gtating 
the chain that binds them. It may 
fairly be said that under this go- 
vétnment all religions find an am- 
ple toleration. I have even known 
instances where Ali Pasha has di- 
rected Greek churches to be built 
for the use of the peasants, as is the 
case in one or two of the villages on 
the plain of Arta. 

“ Though without religious bi- 
gotry, however, (or perhaps religi- 
ous feeling,) Ali Pasha exbibits cer- 
fain superstitions, which possibly 
may have been engrafted on his 
early youth. He has his lucky and 
unlucky days, and is said to have 
shewn belief at times in the magic 
aris of charm and  conjuration. 
Mixed with the good sense of his 
ronversation, | have now and then 
Roticed a tone of credulity, which 
perhaps, however, could not be con- 
strued into more than a belief, that 
homan att went further into the 
mysteries of nature than it really 
does—a natural mistake in a man 
of talent, partially instructed. I 
have once or twice seen a Derveish 
with him, one of those strange ap- 
pendages of eastern state which 
tombine the repote of sanctity with 
butisonery, or even idiotey of man- 
ner. It did not appear, however, 
that he paid any attention to the 


eeceticns of this man, or thought 
1815. 
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of him otherwise than merely as an 
adjunct to this court, 

‘* | have hitherto spoken chiefly 
of the better parts of Ali Pasha's 
character. Truth compels the addi- 
tion of other features of a less pleas- 
ing kind; and to the general picture 
of eastern despotism must be an- 
nexed some traits peculiar to the 
man. The most strikirig of these 
are, a habit of perpetual artifice, 
shewn in every circumstance of his 
life; and a degree of vindictive 
feeling, producing acts of the most 
unqualified ferocity. The most le- 
gitimate form his cunning assumes, 
is in political miattets, where, ace 
cording to frequent usage, it might 
perhaps have the name of sagacity 
and adroitness. He is eminently 
skilled in all the arts of intrigue, 
and his agents or spies are to be 
found everywhere in the Turkish 
empire, doing the work of their 
master with a degree of zeal which 
testifies at once his own talent in 
their selection, and the commanding 
influence of his powers over the 
minds of all that surround bim, His 
political information, derived from 
these sources, and from the ample 
use of bribery, is of the best kind ; 
and it may, I believe, be affirmed 
as a fact, that not a single event of 
importance can occur at Constanti- 
nople, even in the most secret recess 
of the Divan, which is not known 
within eight days at the Seraglio of 
Ioannina. 

“ The personal artifice of Ali's 
character, however, is the trait 
which most impresses those around 
bia with alarm. Whatever be the 
external testimony of the moment, 
no man feels secure beneath “his 
power ; oreven it may be said, (what 
I know, from my own observation,) 
that an unusual fairness of aspect ts 
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often the source of the greatest 
terror to those concerned. To 
cozen with a form of fair words 
seems at once the habit and delight 
ofthe man. It issaid to be a prin- 
ciple with him never to allow any 
one to go discontented from his 
presence, and I have heard in illus- 
tration of Fares that it is not un- 
common im to adopt a peculiar 
kindness of manner oy whom 
he has determined to sacrifice; the 
uphappy victim quits him, satisfied 
and secure, and a few minutes after 
his head is severed from his body. 
With the same temper of mind, 
and with the same artifice of man- 
ner, he is enabled often to allure into 
his power, those of his enemies, 


who for the moment, have escaped 
his vengeance. In such cases, no 
pledge arrests his hand, or can saye 
» yong from destruction, J} 
ave known many striking i 
of the effect of this ie Ancgpntc 4 
cially among the Greek families of 
Ioannina; a sort of undefined 
terror ever hanging over them; a 
perpetual sense of insecurity, and a 
fearfulness of committing even to 
the walls the sound of the voice, on 
any subject connected with their 
despotic master. To one who has 
lived but under the shield of a free 
government, the picture of the 
moral influence of tyranny cannot 
fail to be impressive, and ought te 
be instructive also.” 
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(From M. Swozsnru’s Translation of Klaproth’s Travels in the 
Caucasus. } 


s CCORDING to a Mongol 

original work entitled Spring 
of the Heart, the earliest traces of 
the Lama religion among the Mon- 
gols are met with at the time of 
Dshingischan. After this conqueror 
had laid a solid foundation for bis 
new monarchy, he penetrated in 
the year 1209 into the north of 
China, which was then subject to 
the Tungusian nation of the Niu- 
dechi, and in 1215 made himself 
master of their capital Yan-ginn, 
the modern Pe-king. Before his 
armies entered Tibet, he sent-an 
embassy to -sott-nam Dsim- 
mo, a Lama high-priest, with a 
letter to this effect: “I have 
chosen thee as high-priest for my- 


self and my empire ; repair then to 
me, and promote the present and 
fature happiness of men. I will be 
the supporter and protector ; let us 
establish a system of religion, and 
unite it with the monarchy,” ke. 
The high-priest accepted the invi- 
tation, and the Mongol history lite- 
rally terms this step, the period of 
the first respect for religion, because 
the monarch, by his public profes 
sion, made it the religion of the 
en 1 of this new 
“The propagation Of 

religion therefore occasioned a 
erection of ae tem 

other religious p in : 
The history of that country relates 
that the first temples in the - 
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were built on the river, and in the 
ovince of Scharrai-Gol, that is to 

, without and to the north of the 

‘nese wall, and in the like direc- 
tion from Liao-duon, and that con- 
yents and schools were founded at 
the same time. 

«They call their temples Daz- 
rang, Kiet, and Simme. They are 
built of stone and wood. Among 
the roving tribes they are ordinary 
fel-huts, but of superior dimen- 
sions, and more solid and handsome 
than those which are used for habi- 
tations. It is in very few places in 
Mongolia that you meet with tem- 

of stone, and that only in such 
settlements as have a large popula- 
tion and considerable. markets. 
Numberless small temples are to be 
found in the great and small hordes; 
for every tribe and district has for 
each of its divisions a particular 
temple, to which and to no other 
it belongs, according to the regula- 
tions established among them. 

“The internal arrangement of 
all the temples is essentially alike. 
At Gendun Dardshaling, described 
above, the inner walls and ceiling 
are completely covered with paper 
made by the Lamas themselves. 
The ground was orange, and upon 
it appeared many great Lu or 

agons impressed with Chinese 
ep and stamps, which also they 
pe themselves very ingeniously cut 


“Immediately on entering the 
you perceive opposite to you, 

at the north wall, elo shrogs 
with nine stages of very curious 
carved work. Before it stands a 
tall high table; and on the east 
tide are steps by which the chief 
Priest ascends to perform public 
nee sag On the table are laid 
20k8, a bell and other instruments. 
¢ the throne is a splendid silk 
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canopy @orned with beautiful 
fringe and tassels. Behind are very 


neat cushions. . No person is al- 
lowed to mount this throne but the 
superior Lama, who falls upon his 
knees, and in this attitude performs 
divine worship. On the right hand 
is another still larger and higher 
throne of a similar construction, 
but supported at the base by lions 
and other carvedand painted figures, 
and decorated with much greater 
magnificence: this is never ascend- 
ed by any one, nor even touched 
with the hands; because it is con- 
sidered as the symbolical throne of 
the invisible presence of God. His 
worshippers merely touch it with 
the forehead to receive the bene- 
diction, which the Lama imparts to 
the people by imposition of hands. 
Still further to the right of these 
two thrones is an altar for sacrifice, 
provided with all the requisite uten- 
sils ; and on the wall behind it are 
suspended magnificent allegorical 
pictures of the saints. On the 
eastern or left side of this altar and 
the two thrones are some elevated 
seats for the principal Lamas who 
assist their superior in his functions. 
The whole north wall in general is 
full of pictures of the most distin- 
guished saints, and all the other 
sides are hung with neat allegorical 
paintings. By the twenty-four pil- 
lars of this temple, on each side of 
the middle avenue, are long. ranges 
of benches provided with cushions, 
and small, low tables placed before 
them for the inferior clergy, who 
are so numerous that when seated 
in rows they occupy the whole, area 
of the temple excepting a few 
narrow passages. All the rest of 
the congregation are obliged to be 
content to sit or stand in the gallery 
and halls with doors and windows 
open ; and when the benediction is 

pF 2 given, 
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en, they have scarcely room to 
efter by all the three doors, and go 
away again through the narrow va- 
eancies between the priests. In 
the chief and centre temple there 
are likwise, just on the right and 
seft of the eutraiice, two raised 
leats for the Gebgii or temple- 
wardens, who, during divine ser- 
tice, tostly stand at their posts or 
walk up and down, as well among 
the interior priests as among the 
people, to enforce the strictest 
order. Between the pillars of the 
avenue in the middle are suspended 
rows of prodigious drams, which 
are beaten by the sitting priests to 
certain psalms and prayers of thanks- 
giving accompanied with other 
music, and also brass trumpets a 
fathom in length. 

“The interior arrangements of 
the smaller temples are only more 
simple, but in other respects the 
same, and consist of a high-altar, 
double rows of cushions, symbolical 
decorations, and musica! instru- 
ments; but as the chief Lama sel- 
dom performs divine service ~ in 
these small chapels, there is no par- 
ticular throne erected for him. 
They are merely designed to afford 
‘the people the convenience of at- 
tending the prayers addressed’ to 
different saints and the solemnities 
on the prayer-days, in several places 


“at the same time, without being 


disturbed by the difference of these 

devotions. “ | 
«To the most sacred objects of 

the temples belong likewise the 


‘mumerons symbolical figures of the 


gods and spirits, and other things 
‘relative to religion, as also the al- 
tars. They cre of different dimen- 
sions, bat.al ways cariously wrought. 
The altars Tapzang or Schirah of 
‘the smalf temples are composed of 
a kind of table with three stages, 


which is two or three ells in length, 
the same in height, and one ell a] 
breadth. Fach stage of the alter 
is raised two or three werschok 
above the other, according to the 
nature of its construction. On the 
uppermost stage always stands a 
long narrow}and rather high box of 
neat workmanship, which is exactly 
of the same dimensions as the high. 
est stage, and in which are depo- 
sited all the books, images of gods, 
and other sacred things; these are 
taken out on solemn occasions alone, 
at which times this highest step of 
the altar serves to hold the books, 
which are most superbly bound, 
The middle stage of the altar is for 
the images of the gods and other 
painted figures, and utensils for 
sacrifice, consisting of small metal 
bowls: these, filled with vegeta- 
bles, are set oat in rows. The 
lowest stage is for the seven small 
bowls called Zégézii, all containing 
pure water, and between which is 
placed an eighth, somewhat ip the 
form of a lamp. Pastils also are 
set out in particular, small vessels. 
In the private temples of people of 
rank and fortune a large case with 
glass doors, or a splendid canopy 
with curtains, is provided for such 
an altar, ‘to protect thiése sacred ar- 
titles from dust and smoke. All 
the wood-work of the altars and 
their different stages is moreover 
decorated with peculiar carving and 
painting of good design. The 
ground is always’ cinnabar red; 
the edges are either painted yellow 
or gilt, and the whole is covered 
with the durable Chinese lacker. 
The fore-part of the altar and 16 
stages is painted with flowers only, 
and ‘supported by lions; all this 's 
not arbitrary, but a regular allegory. 
In front of the altar there is always 


a smaller aud lower table of equal 
Jength 
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length with it, and likewise painted 
and varnished. On this table is 

laced a vessel, in which lighted 

stils are daily set up, and a brass 
ewer, Which is every morning re- 
plenished with fresh water, for the 
purpose of filling up the above- 
mentioned Zogozu, and sprinkling 
the altar and the offerings. On 
this table also is commonly kept a 
small censer, &c. Before the altars 
gre various costly curtains adorned 
with jewels. 

“Though the decoration of the 
aliars is governed by one general 
principle, yet in this particular 
there is a great difference, because 
very ¢ifferent prayers and equipage 
for the altar are prescribed for the 
service of the various saints: this, 
however, has no relation to any 
difference in the object of the doc- 
tine, but rather to the fundamental 
principles of faith. 

“ To the sacred furniture of the 
altars belong several other articles. 
A round, highly polished metal 
mirror (Tolli) of various dimen- 
sions, provided behind with a small 
bandle, to which is tied a white silk 
tibband (Chaddak), and a bigh 
metal jug with a neck of regular 
workmanship (Bumba), always 
form part of a complete equipage 
fir the altar, In this vessel, in 
which is kept the consecrated water, 
Sput a stalk of Indian reed-grass 
tied up together with two of the 
Most beautiful peacock’s feathers. 
These feathers are daily dipped in 
the consecrated water, and the 
altar and other things belonging to 
the offering are sprinkled with 
them. This bumba also is covered 
om the outside with a white alk 
ubband. To this vessel belongs 
kewise the mandal, a curiously 
*rought basin for the most sacred 
beverace (Thiissel), which is poured 
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upon the holy imag®, and when it 
runs down is caught in this vessel 
to be distributed among the people. 
Close to the principal altars, and 
on the right side of them, stand as 
many as three smaller ones, on 
which the numerous sacred arti¢ler, 
consisting of different musical in- 
struments, are placed between the 
other utensils belonging to the 
altar: for on certain occasions the 
bowls, to the number at least of 
five very large and seven smaller 
ones, are ranged in from seven to 
nine different ways in rows. To 
the requisites for the altar belong 
also the Schalsa or Dorma, the 
meat-offerings to the gods, They 
are made of dough, of a pyramidal 
form, great and sinall according to 
different ordinances, very curiously 
decorated with flowers of snow- 
white fat, likewise well painted, 
and placed in rows of seven each, 
and sometimes in double lines. 
These meat-offerings serve only for 
a certain time, after which they 
are commonly thrown away for the 
beasts in some clean unfrequented 
part of the steppe, and fresh ones 
are provided. 

“ Paintings of the gods, of every 
size, are met with on all kinds of 
silks and other stuffs. ‘Their exe- 
cution is various, and the rarest on 
account of their excellence are of 
the highest value. You likewise 
find some of curious needle-work ; 
one of these which I saw, and 
which was very large, cost the 
Mongols, who made it themselves, 
upwards of a thousand rables. 
They worship also figures that are 
either printed black upos paper, or 
merely in outline; but these as 
well as all others must be conse~- 
crated. 

“Their religious works belong 
also to the most sacred articles of 
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their temples. They are either 
written or printed. Now that the 
Tibetian. Lama religion has been 
for some centuries propagated in 
Mongolia, and high schools are 
founded, all the works of India and 
Tibet are not only translated into 
the Mongol language, but likewise 
cut in the neatest manner in wood 
and printed ; so that these nations ; 
after the example of several Chi- 
nese Mongolian provinces, perform 
the whole of their religious wor- 
ship in their mother tongue, Their 
characters are always long and 
Narrow, sometimes small, and at 
others of prodigious sjze. The 
large hand is always very neatly 
written, with flourished capitals, 
and read, like the European, from 
the left to the right and from the 
top. to the bottom of the page. 
Evory leaf is detached, and as the 
volumes are never stitched it is 
numbered on one side. The con- 
tents. of the chapters are always 
placed in the margin, either on the 
right or left. Each work has a 
particular title, and at the end there 
is generally an index according to 
the Tibetian alphabet. The body 
of the work is divided into sections, 
and the latter into chapters, No 
preface or introduction is ever to be 
found ; but at the conclusion there 
is commonly a postscript by the 
translator, printer or publisher, 
which terminates with good wishes 
for the utility of the work. Not only 
the Mongol books, but likewise those 
of Tibet and India, are of the form 
described above. Each volume has 
a thin board on either side. When 
you read, you place these leaves it 
they are of large size on small 
tables before you, and by means of 
the boards you may very conveni- 
ently grasp the book, which is out 
according to their length. The 
edges of the leayes are coloured 


red or yellow, as are also 
boards, which are moreover hay 
nished with the strongest lacker. 
With strings of immoderate length 
either made of silk or neatly wrought 
with other materials, the books are 
tied as tightly as possible between 
their boards. They are besides 
wrapped in a particular manner, 
according to the importance of their 
contents, in a very large silken or 
cotton cover, sometimes doubled, 
These various envelopes are often 
more expensive than the book 
itself. Over this covering a y 
long, broad, wrought ribband is 
carried several times round, and in 
this state the sacred books are ex- 
posed to view on the uppermost 
stage of the altar. The rich have 
particular pieces, such as masses for 
souls, penitential psalms and lita- 
nies, written with the fivest gold 
powder on dark blue paper. All 
sacred printed works have on the 
right and left side of the title-pages 
neatly engraved representations of 
the saints of whom they treat, 
Every section, sometimes even every 
chapter, and the concluding page, 
are thus decorated. The books ard 
manuscripts of a religious nature are 
reverenced as divine. A book or 
print must never be rudely handled, 
or laid in a mean or dirty place; it 
must not be stained in the least; it 
must not be touched with the skirt 
of the coat, the edge of the shoe, 
or any impure vessel ; neither must 
it be covered with any thing of little 


value, 
“‘ Among the genuine Mongols 


of Russia a general prayer-day 's 
held once a month, The clergy; 
who, with the exception of the 
superior Lamas, liye scattered in 
the country, assemble regularly at 
noon on the 13th day to prepare 
for the prayer-day, which ap 
commences, and Jasts the woe 
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following day till towards even- 
S when nay again disperse. 
Besides this monthly meeting, the 
white month ( Ssarran) is 
celebrated with religious ceremo- 
pies, which last three successive 
weeks, beginning with New Year's 
. Their Christmas, or Sulla, 

ia November. 

“In the temples where all the 
ecclesiastics, all their men of 
rank and elders in general, megt 
monthly for the purpose of divine 
worship, public concerns and na- 
tional affairs, whether of a religious 
or political nature, are discussed by 
the whole assembly ; as on such 
days the people from all the country 
round repair by hundreds, nay by 
thousands, to these solemnities. 
Nothing remarkable occurs of which 
they do not inform each other at 
these meetings, and on the subject 
of which they do not hold political 
conferences with their Lamas. The 
clergy and laity are on the most 
familiar footing. All of them are 
acute politicians, who view their 
constitution in its true light, and 
are actuated by the purest patrio- 
tum. The clergy govern all minds, 
and whether in unity or discord 
they invariably guide the helm. In 
all joint undertakings they are very 
resolute, but at the same time cir 
cumspect. They are fond of peace, 
and place their whole happiness init, 
a8 ls proved by their way of think- 
ing and their declarations. Their 
fystem of religion is founded on 
purity of mind, rigid morality, and 
the welfare of the state and of 
mankind in general. No solemn 
Prayer-day, no private devotions 
conclude without the most impres- 
five and pathetic litanies and peti- 
= “ane ranks and classes of 

. its religious system its 
Volares are extremely vain, aod 
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their law forbids them to compare 
it with any other. By religion 
they understand a distinct, inde. 
pendent, sacred moral code, which 
has but one origin, one source, and 
one object. is notion they uni- 
versally propagate, and even be- 
lieve that the brutes and all created 
beings have a religion adapted to 
their sphere of action. The dif- 
ferent forms of the various religions 
they ascribe to the difference of in- 
dividuals, nations, and | tors. 
Never do you héar of their inveigh- 
ing against any creed, even against 
the obviously absurd Schaman pa- 
ganism, Chamanism, or Samanism, 
as it is more usually written. The 
term is found in Porphyry, and in 
the sacred language of Siam signi- 
fies solitude, abstraction. The sys- 
tem is said to have originated in 
the upper regions of India—and has 
given birth to the religious notions 
that govern in eastern Siberia, and 
other high northern latitudes, or of 
their persecuting others on that ac- 
count. They themselves, on the 
other hand, endure every hardship 
and even persecutions with perfect 
resignation, and indulgently excuse 
the follies of others, nay, consider 
them as a motive for increased ar- 
dour in prayer. Out of respect for 
other religions they even venerate 
the images of the. Greek saints, 
burn lights before them or sacrifice 
to them unobserved when they are 
travelling among the Russians. As 
to the miracles of foreign saints, 
they believe and declare that these 
are an universal work of God aris- 
ing from the same source whence 
their own religion is derived. From 
motives of genuine religion they 
Jove all men, and do all the good 
that lies in their power ; they one 
exhort the other to acts of benevo- 


lence, from a conviction that it 
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behoves us to perform them not so 
much on account of pthers as for 
our own sakes. This notion they 
strive to propagate, because it is 
praiseworthy avd becoming; as 
every fellow-creature in distress has 
an equal right to succour. When 
they see untoward accidents befal 
any of their own number, or hear 
Of their happening to strangers, 
they are always touched with pity ; 
clergy and laity, old and young, 
small and great, side in preference 
with the oppressed, and partica- 
larly with the fair sex and children. 
With this zeal for active benefi- 
cence, they are seldom better pleased 
than with opportunities of exercis- 
ing it. This universal religiors 
charjly is not rare among the Asiatic 
nations. I have had occasion to 
remark it not only among the Mon- 
gols and Calmucks, but likewise 
ia My intercourse with various 
‘Tartar hordes, and even among the 
Indians, Chinese, ‘Tibetians, Bu- 
charians, and Tunguses. This 
innate benevolence | found not 
only among the nomadic tribes 
that haye embraced the Lama re- 
ligion, but it is yniversal among 
even the pagan nations which ad- 
here to the rites of the Schaman 
sorcery. However numerous the 
ceremonies of the Lama religion 
nay be, its votaries display unwea- 
ried zeal in the observance of them, 
and neglect none of its injunctions. 
At the erection of their sacred edi- 
fices and the institution of their 
divine worship, they enter into a 
written engagement with the Lamas 
to keep up the service of their 
temples, to maintain their religious 
ordinances, and joint!y to contri- 
bute whatever is necessary for 
those purposes, 

“* As the public bas very inaccu- 
rate Hotions respecting the subject 
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of their prayers, I shall subjoin a 
few short pieces of that kind, be- 
ginning with their creed called 
Ittegel, which is their high mass. 
The prayers used in the temples are 
in general composed by the most 
eminent Lamas and ‘Tibetian pa: 
triarchs, and grounded on the fun- 
damental doctrines of Schigimunih, 
Some of these pieces are of such 
length as to be adapted not only to 
the prayer-days but to other reli- 
gious meetings of longer duration, 


The Creed Ittegel. 


‘ “© To him who appeared in the 
ten regions of the universe, and in 
all the three ages, as the first cause 
of all things; to him who over- 
came the 84,000 obstacles to holi- 
ness by a like number of celestial 
precepts; to this greatest of high- 
priests and source of al] the saints 
that ever appeared, be all honour 
of taith! 

** Vo Burchan (God) be all bo- 
nour of faith! To the Nomm 
(heavenly doctrines) be all honour 
of faith! To the Bursang-Chu- 
brakgoot (propagators of the doc- 
trines) be all honour of faith!” ’ 

“To the whole ho-t of imma 
culate saints be all honour of faith! 
‘To the most glorious and sublime 
protection of religion be all hoover 
of faith !"’ : 

These strophes are thrice re 
peated. 

««* 'To the most righteous founder 
of all religion, his precepts and his 
insiruments, be given by me, till J 
shall once attain my holy consam- 
mation, all honour of faith ! May 
my imitation of all works pleasing 
to God tend to his due glorification 
in the sight of all creatures 

This paragraph is also thrice re- 
peated, 
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«To this threefold holy system 
be given by me ail honour of faith ! 
For wicked actions 1 confess myself 
fo be full of constant penitence, 
Ah! may my sole delight consist 
in zealous endeavours to do good, 
as my duty commands, to all crea- 
tures! May thy divine-human ex. 
ample be the guide of my heart ! 
Not only for the honour of thy 
threefold meritoriousness, but like- 
wise for the performance of my 
duty, 1 wish to possess this degree 
of perfection. By the fulfilment 
of this duty may I become an ex- 
ample for the imitation of all crea- 
tures! May the object and way of 
all holy and meritorious ¢xamples 
be acknowledged with the most 
gpright mind, and in the most 
cheerful manner! For the welfare 
of all creatures we will glorify this 
in thee.” * 

This part is likewise thrice ree 
peated. 

‘© O that all creatures might be 
grounded in prosperity and happi- 
ness! O that all may be constantly 
kept ata distance from all tribu- 
lation and distress! May they be 
always undivided from felicity, and 
tnassailed by affliction! O that all 
creatures might remain severed from 
the two most dangerous of evils, 
Just and revenge !" ** 

This is also thrice repeated. 
Whoever follows these examples is 
out of all danger from sensuality. 

‘** To all true expositions, to all 
and each propagator of salvation, 
and instrument of the most holy, 
be honour and adoration !—He, the 
the most perfect of beings himself, 
langht this, and thas prayed to his 
Fementary principle. ‘Therefore to 
this primary system (which he him- 
‘cif adored) be at al! times honour 
aad adoration ! To him, who by 
ts glo ‘ous, resplendent beams dis- 
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stpates all doubt-creating daikness, 
to the profound and immeasurable 
Sammandabadrih, be all honour 
and adoration! Thou who art~be- 
come the faith of the whole world ,; 
thou who alone conqueredst all the 
inexterminable assailing hosts, per- 
fectly gloritied holiness! be pleased 
to descend into this place. In the 
same manner as at thy birth the 
principalities of heaven performed 
thy first consecration and baptismal 
mass with the purest celestial water, 
so I venture to renew the sacred 
rite by this representation. With 
a look of pure faith at thy former 
existence, I perform this act in the 
gentlest manner. O that jin this 
representation I may find and con- 
template thee, once glorified, as 
thou really a:t! O that all creatures 
in the universe, pursuing the flowery 
road which leads to thy kingdom, 
where incense fills all the atmos- 
phere, and the firmament is be- 
decked with son, moon, and 
planets, may arrive in the pure 
regions of thy righteousness !""" 

“ This principal portion of their 
confission of faith is repeated by 
the people on all religious occasions 
at the commencement of their de- 
vations. Not only the priests byt 
also the laity recite such-like prayers 
every day, morning and evening ; 
at the same time placing t: emselves 
in preference upon very clean car~- 
pets, cross-legged and b.re-headed. 
Even small children of both sexes 
repeat them like the pries's both tn 
the Tibetian and Mongol language, 
with the greatest fluency and devo- 
tion; squatting down in silence 
and previously putting incense 
upoh burning coals in a vessel kep! 
for the purpose, which they st 
before them. This is probably de- 
signed to intigate their hope that 
their prayers may, like this aro 
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able odour, ascend through the 
heavens to the Almighty. Whilst 
at prayer their devotion is so fer- 
vent, that no other matter can di- 
vert their attention. Their sacred 
books, enveloped in all kinds of 
sikk and cotton stuffs, are laid upon 
their Japs, and for their more con- 
venient use a small table stands be- 
fore them. When they take up a 
book to pray, they first bless them- 
selves by laying it upon their heads, 
and every individual present re- 
ceives the same benediction. Should 
any one chance to be present dur- 
ing prayer, he makes an obeisance 
to the person who is holding the 
book, were it even a layman, and 
begs the blessing. On pronounc- 
ing the name of a saint they extend 
the hand which is at liberty, and 
raise it a little. Excepting the 
prayers used at high mass and those 
containing vows, the laity may also, 
in the absence of ecclesiastics, per- 
form all religious exercises among 
the people in the Tibetian and 
Mongol language; even the con- 
secration of the second hallowed 
water Arschabn, with which they 
baptize their children a few days 
after their birth, bathe the sick, or, 
from devotion seek to preserve 
themselves and their families from 
contamination, is not forbidden to 
the laity. This act is never omitted 
on prayer-days. A capacious vessel, 
filled with clear water a little co- 
loured with milk, is carried round 
by one of the servants of the temple 
ata certain time, and held before 
each of the priests, who repeat cer- 
tain adjurations, and, while pro- 
nouncing Indian proverbs, blow 
several times on the water. When 
duly consecrated in this manner, it 
is ready to be used, under the ob- 
strvance of particular rules, for pu- 
rification, and distributed. 


** As a specimen of the sacred 
hymns which they address to holy 
persons, I shall give an extract from 
that to the universal godhead’s-mos 
ther-hood, or Darrah Ekke, This 
godhead’s-motherhood is ascribed to 
the deceased saints of the female 
sex, and especially to the wives of 
their great, deified, new-born 
Chomschin-Boddisaddo; and each 
of these hymns is addressed to the 
persons who are allegorically pour- 
trayed in their tenyples. One of 
these deified females is represented 
white, and another sea-green, The 
former was an Indian, the latter a 
Chinese princess. The first hyma 
of praise is dedicated to the white 
deified Darrah-Ekke, as she is 
called, of whose immaculate purity 
and exalted merits whole volumes 
have been written : and it is to the 
following effect : 

**'To the holy Darrah-Ekke be 
honour and adoration! Saviour of 
the world, Darrah-Ekke, Saviour 
from the eight evils of the world, 
deliverer from al] tribulation and 
all diseases! To thee, hely mother 
and redeemer, be adoration and 

raise! Art thou not seated on thy 
otus-throne, thou institutrix of 
this holy sceptre-like mode of 
sitting ?—To thee, the giver of all 
happiness, be all adoration! To 
thee like the full-orbed moon im 
the serenest autumnal season, fe- 
clining on thy lunar throne, arrayed 
in thy sumptuous attire, with 
blossomed branches in thy hands; 
to thee be honour and praise! Thou 
who full of brightness and cherms 
resemblest a beauteous form 
sixteen years, thou art the source of 
all past and future holinesses. To 
thee, who accomplishest all wishes, 
to thee, holy mother most replete 
with happiness, most holy redeemer, 


adoration != 
be all honour and Motherhood 








Motherhood in white radiance, with 
the white Kiirdi-wheel, on whose 
ight spokes the inscriptions of 
‘cht emblems are continually re- 
slog, arch-motherhood, to thee 
be herewith all honour and thanks- 
giving !\—To thee, iv thy paradi- 
siacal kingdom, in thy harvest of 
souls yonder, in the lovely, the 
enchanting region of spirits, ah! 
most motherly parent of all the 
saints of the three ages of the 
world, motherly redeemer, be thanks 
and praises! Holy mother! salva- 
tion-giving mother! mother, who 
prolongest the years of our lives in 
prosperity! ah, most exalted of 
spiritual powers, on thee I call with 
deep devotion. To thee I pray to 
divert from me and to protect me 
from all the dangers that may 
threaten me throughout my whole 
life. Thou wilt redeem and deliver 
us; thou wilt infallibly have mercy 
upon us, and arm us with super- 
natural energies against whatever 
befall us. —Redeeming mother ! 
defend, while I live, me thy child, 
who am constantly imploring thy 
succour. In my devotions to thee, 
keep me firmly attached to thee by 
the hook of thy attraction.—Sub- 
lime spirit, in thy majestic, moon- 
like splendour, ah | mild and serene 
countenance ; ali! decorated with 
jewels and rich treasures, arrayed 
ia thy most pleasing attire—sub- 
lime spirit, behold how, while I 
live, I lie in the dust before thee, 
and render to thee with all my 
powers praise and thanksgiving !"" 
“ These six great litanies of the 
a religion are, as I have already 
stated, sung every month in the 
most solemn manner in their tem- 
» and were written down from 
the lips of Schigimunih by one of 
8 first disciples, named Ananda, 
and translated from the Indian into 
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the Tibetian language, and from 
the latter into the Mongol, That 
which follows is addressed to the 
Burchan Mansuschiri. It breathes 
the Indian spirit, and that love of 
all living things which go strongly 
characterizes the professors of that 
religion. 

« «© O that all created beings imi- 
tating my zeal in good works, may 
be found perfect in fulfilling their 
sacred duties! 

“‘ May the hosts of all living 
creatures released in body and mind 
from all afflictions and infirmities, 
pursuing my steps, find the ocean 
of happiness ! 

“‘ May the whole world never 
want unalterable felicity ; so that 
all created beings may enjoy unmo- 
lested the wished. for repose ! 

«« May all creatures not only in 
the world, but also in the abysses, 
finally participate the sweets of 
rest ! 

** May all that are oppressed by 
the pain of cold be comforted by 
warmth! 

“* May all creatures that are lan~ 
guishing with heat receive refresh- 
ment from the cool currents of the 
sacred cloud ! 

“© May all the birds of the waters 
fillthe atmosphere with the sweet- 
ness of their melodies, and from 
the seas, so full of the fragrant 
lotus, may the most gratefal per- 
fume be diffused through the abysses 
of the globe! 

“« May every fire become a sanc- 
tuary, and every place laid waste 
by the flames a bright jewel of the 
earth ! 

«* May every hill that deforms 
the fertile plains become an altar 
and a residence of the hosts of all 
the saints that have ever existed ! 

“« May hail-storms and all stones 
that wound the feet of the tra- 
veller 
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veller be henceforth changed into 
flowers and showers of flowers! 

«© that all who carry on war 
with their destructive weapons, 
were transformed into tnerrimakers, 
sportively throwing flowers at one 
another ! 

‘© May all who are plunged into 
the depths of the abyss, become, 
by the performance of good works, 
spirits of heaven, and flee with 
swift foot from hell ! 

** May all who are eovered with 
darkness be illumined with joy and 
cheerful light, and thus excited to 
raise their eyes to heaven, to the 
resplendent Darrah-Ekke, adorned 
with the sccptre, on her divine 
seat; and, released from all pain 
by their joy at this appearance, to 
continue assembled for a long time 
to come | 

“* May showers of flowers with 
perfumed rain pour upon all the 
unhappy wretches languishing in 
the heat of hell, that they may be 
rcanimated and refreshed, to view 
the holy redeeiming-one crowned 
with the leaves of the lotus! 

*“Ye who are exposed to such 
torment, come without delay into 
my kingdom; remember that from 
my power deliverance from tribu- 
Jation and a happy redemption may 
be confidently expected. The most 
merciful of the incarnate gods is 
tiled with aftgctionate sorrow; re- 
splendent in his glory, he obviates 
all danger, and before the lotus of 
his throne the crowns of the most 
exalted spirits are deposited as of- 
ferings. 

‘* ‘Lhou whose mercy beams from 
the tearful eye, on whose head de- 
scend copious streams of grace ; 

“Seated on the  two-staged 
throne, before whom thousand- 
fold hymns of praise of the sub- 
limest spints most sweetiy cesound : 
bin) bear ye in mind! 


*€ May thisconsideration of May. 
suschiri miraculously decrease the 
number of the inhabitants of hel}! 

‘ In like manner may all the yn- 
happy, throagh uprightness and 
good works, discover these incom. 
parably refreshing enjoyments and 
wide-spread streams of perfumes, 
and thereby obtain obvious relief ! 

** Bless henceforth all the blind 
that they may sec, and all the deaf 
that they may hear the voice ! 

** Bless all the preguant women, 
that, like the holy Machima, they 
may be happily delivered ! 

‘* Bless all the naked that they 
may be clothed, and the hungry 
that they may be satisfied ! 

“ May all who soffer thirst ene 
joy the refreshment of cooling be- 
verage | 

** Bless the necessitous, and let 
their wants be relieved ! 

‘* Bless the mourners, and cheer 
them with fulness of joy ! 

‘¢ May all the afflicted receive 
comfort of everlasting duration | 

‘* However great be your num- 
ber, ye sick, may ye speedily re- 
cover ! 

“« May all that lives remain for 
ever free from the pains of disease! 

‘Yeo who are oppressed with 
terror, be of good cheer! 

** May all prisoners be set at 
liberty ! 

« May all the infirm be supported 
with strength, and all uneasiness of 
mind be removed ! 

“’Ye wanderers, enjoy perma- 
nent prosperity ! ae 

«© May all who are striving atter 
any thing obtain the accomplish- 
ment of their aim; and may those 
who traverse the seas happily reach 


the object of their wishes, the = 
harbour, to the new joy of th 


friends! 


«“ Afay all who hare lost = 
, nee 


wr 


eclves in dangerous by-ways © 





ae ee. a. ae 





with: persons to protect them from 
robbers and other perils, and to ac- 
company them to the place of their 
destination ! 

« When in desert places unavoid- 
sble dangers befall young children 
or aged persons, and they are re- 
duced to the hast extremity, may 
exalted spirits interpose their pro- 
tection ! 

« Avoid wasting valuable time, 
that piety, wisdom, and mercy may 
be continually encouraged, and in 
the exercise of mild virtues bear 
your fellow-creatures constantly in 
mind. 

“ May all be blessed by means of 
celestial treasures with infinite 
blessings ! 

“ Enjoy bappiness without in- 
terruption, and may all your wishes 
be gratified ! 

‘Let small and great be ho- 
poured without distinction. 

“ May all who have been disfi- 
gered through indigence and mi- 
“zy be restored to personal beauty ! 

“ May all the women in the 
world participate in the purpose of 
their existence! All ye desolators, 
attain Complete greatness, to sup- 
press pride. 

‘* By the performance of meri- 
torious works may all created beings 
be entirely weaned from bad ac- 
tions, and as long as they live spend 
their time in the exercise of benefi- 
cence ! 

“Far removed -from criminal 
thoughts, grounded in holiness and 
walking in the path of virtue, be 
ye conquerors of guilty actions ! 

“May all that breathe enjoy 
length of life ! 

_ “ May every one spend his days 
i happiness, and the voice of death 
ho more heard ! 

“ May the tree Gabaraktscha 
Perpetually blossom like a ficld 
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enamelled with flowers; and you, 
ye worshippers, calling upon the 
saints, be tull of flourishing doc- 
triue which shall fill all the regions 
of the world ! 

‘« May the whole earth become 
a perfectly pure jewel, like a plain 
formed by the hand of omnipo- 
tence, for him who walketh upon 
it! 

‘Ye spirits of heaven, dispense 
the blessing of rain in due season, 
that all fruits may prosper! 

«Ye kings, govern mildly like 
beneficent gods ! 

‘© May all medicines operate with 
full efficacy, and accomplish the 
hope in which they are taken! 

«© May all created beings witbout 
exception be relieved from distress ; 
and not one soul be annoyed by 
danger, oppression, and injustice | 

‘© May the priesthood always be 
productive of blessing, and the aim 
and conduct of its members be the 
happiness of all ! 

‘Ye who perform the functions 
of the priesthood, live continually 
in holy retirement ! 

““ Walk always so as to give a 
good example; be of active suinds 
and pious demeanour | 

“ Ye nuns, fulfil your destfaation, 
and avoid discord and enmity ! 

«“ By the strength of perfection 
may the priesthood be supported | 

‘« Priests who live unrighteously, 
may your minds be disturbed to 
repentance, that your sins may be 
blotted out ! 

‘* May happy beings every where 
unite and uphold the state and 
justice ! 

“ May all the wise be esteemed 
according to their merit, and gra- 
tuitously supported; may the pre- 
cepts of virtue be obeyed, and tend 
to everlasting glory {" ’ 
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(Country or tHe Dow Cossacxs,] 


{From the same. ] 


as oh ce tha tee nt the capital 

of the Don Cossacks, is 
seated on the right shore of the 
Don, upon an island formed by the 
Akssai branch. We arrived at this 
place towards evening of the 1st of 
November, and took up our quar- 
ters in a roomy wooden house, the 
owner of which behaved with great 
civility. Since our departure from 
St. Petersburg we had travelled 
1947 wersts or 297 German miles, 
Tscherkassk differs from all other 
towns in the mode of building; for, 
on account of the annual inunda- 
tions, which commonly last from 


April to June, most of the houses df 


the town are erected upon high 
poles, so that when the inundation 
is over there is a space under each 
where cattle are frequently kept. 
In most of the streets are lofty 
wooden bridges which run along 
the middle of them, and to which 
a smaller bridge leads from the door 
of each house. Where this is not 
the case the inhabitants are obliged, 
during the time of the inundation, 
to step immediately out of their 
houses into a boat, when going 
about their ordinary business. 
Hence it is evident that this town 
is by no means adapted to riding 
either in a carriage or on horse- 
back. 

** On the Don itself, where the 
ground is rather higher and where 
nothing is to be feared from the 
water, are situated the Gymnasium, 
some other buildings belonging to 


the government, and the principal 
church. The shops are very spa- 
cious and well arranged, and fur. 
nished with all sorts of domestic 
commodities, as also with most of 
the foreign productions that are 
subservient to the convenience of 
life. In consequence of the proxi- 
mity of Taganrog and the Krym the 
place is in particular abundantly 
supplied with articles of Greek and 
Turkish merchandize, which are 
sold at very moderate prices. I re- 
marked many shops with iron and 
brass wares, woollen cloth of home 
and foreign manufacture, tea, sugar, 
coffee, wines and ‘other strong 
liquors. 

“ Toa stranger visiting Tscher- 
kassk for the first time, it is a strik- 
ing spectacle to find a city peopled 
by Cossacks alone, and where all 
the male inhabitants wear the same 
costume, which consists of a blue 
Cossack coat turned up with red. 
Even great part of the foreigners 
resident here adopt this dress, which 
looks very neat. Besides the Cos 
sacks properly so called, the Tar- 
tars, who are upon the same foot- 
ing as the Cossacks, occupy ® 
whole suburb, and have likewise 4 
well-fitted-up wooden messdshet. 

“The inundations, which leave 
behind in the streets a great quan- 
tity of mud, and in many places 
large standing pools, whence ys 
pernicious exhalations, render i 
situation of the town extremely 


j New 
healthy; for which aed 








Techerkassk has been begun on a 
branch of the Don, a German mile 
from the present town, and is said 
to be at this time ready for the re- 

ion of inhabitants. Those of 
the old town, who will be in some 
measure indemnified for the ex- 
pense thus occasioned, are all to 
remove to New Tscherkassk ; so 
that in half a century, perhaps, no 
vestiges of the present place will 
remain 


“ Tscherkassk was founded in 
1570 by the Cossacks, the year after 
the Turks had undertaken their 
fruitless expedition from Asow 

inst Astrachan, and the former 
town had been almost entirely de- 
stroyed by the explosion of a pow- 
der-magazine set on fire by light- 
ning. The origin of the Cossacks 
themselves is an historical problem 
which has hitherto been by no 
means satisfactorily solved. This 
name first occurs in Constantine 
Porphyrogenneta (about A.D. 948), 
who places the province of al 
chia among the countries lying be- 
yond the Ckuban, as appears from 
the following passage :—‘‘ On the 
eastern side of the Palus Meotis 
several rivers empty themselves into 
it, as the Tanais, which comes from 
Starkel; the Chorakal, in which 
the Oxian fishes (ro Bep2yrinxoy) are 

; likewise some other rivers, 

a the Bal Burlik, Chadir, and many 
more. But the mouth of the Palus 
Maotis is also called Burlik and 
Eeohon the Pontus. Here is the 
rus, on which stands the 

town named Tamatarcha. The 
ove-mentioned mouth is eighteen 
miles broad. In the middle of these 
miles lies a large flat island 

ed Atech. The river Ukruch, 
Tanne barates Sichia (Zia) from 

‘matarcha, is eighteen or twenty 

from the latter, Sichia ex- 
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tends about 300 miles from the Uk- 
ruch to the river Nikopsis, on which 
also is situated a town of the same 
name. Beyond Sichia lies the coun- 
try of Papagia beyond Papagia, Ka- 
sachia, beyond Kasachia Mount Can- 
casus, and beyond the Caucasus the 
country of the Alans.” —The inhabi- 
tants of Kasachia were consequently 
neighbours of the Sichs or Eastern 
Tscherkessians, and themselves 
Tscherkessians; for this nation is 
still called by its neighbours, the 
Ossetes, Kasach or Kessek. Ibn ef 
Vardi, an Arabian geographer, who 
lived and wrote about 1230, men- 
tions a people called Keschek in 
the Caucasus, and cannot suffici- 
ently extol the beauty of their wo- 
men, on which subject he breaks 


‘forth into the warmest praises of 


the Almighty. This exactly ap- 


plies to the Tscherkessian women, - 


who are still accounted the most 
beautiful in all Asia. Massudi, 
another Arabian, who wrote near 
two centuries earlier, about A. D. 
947, says that many Mohammedan 
merchants came every year to Tre- 
bisonde, on the sea of Constanti- 
nople, from Rum (Anatolia), Ar- 
menia, and the land of Kaschek ; 
but it is a question whether the 
Tscherkessians are here meant, as 
he has not more precisely described 
the situation of their country. 
It might be that at this early pe- 
riod they carried their slaves thither 
to market, as they lately did to 
Anapa, Dsugodshuk-Ckala, and 
other ports of the Black Sea. Be 
this as it may, so much at least is 
certain, that the Tscherkessians first 
bore the name of Kasach, and it is 
very probable that from them it 
may have been transferred to other 
neighbouring nations who led the 
same kind of life as they. Some 


writers indeed have asserted that 
Ckasack 
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Ckasack in the Turco-Tartar dia- 
lect signities a robber, but this is 
erroneous; a sledge indeed is cailrd 
Ckasack, but it will scarcely be 
contended that the name can be 
thence derived. It is likewise re- 
markable that in later times the 
Russian Cossacks were termed 
Tscherkessians, and that both ap- 
pellations were indiscriminately em- 
ployed. 

“ Of all the different Cossacks 
those of little Russia are the most 
aucient; for their origin dates from 
1340, afier the Poles had reduced 
Red Russia under their dominion. 
It is probable that, on this event, 
many Russians emigrated from that 
country in order to seek an asylum 
lower down the Dnjeper, where 
they intermingled with the Tartars 
and ‘I'scherkessians ; for in general 
the Cossacks are of a much more 
siender make than the other Rus- 
sians, and their features vpon the 
whole more handsome and expres- 
sive, The invasions of Russia by 
the Tartars, and in particular the 
destruction of Kiew in 1415, in- 
creased the number of these refu- 
gees, who now extended to the Bug 
and the Dniester. Those who re- 
sided beyond the cataracts of the 
Dnjeper now received the name of 
Saporogians, and these were the 
most powerful tribe. Thus, though 
the Little Russian Cossacks had 
long existed, it was not till Jate that 
they were distinguished by this ap- 
peilation. During the reivn of the 
grand-prince Iwan Wassiljewitsch 
1. the Tartar Cossacks first made 
their appearance: they were after- 
wards divided into those of Ordinsk 
and Asow. There were likewise 
Cossacks who were in the imme- 
diate service of certain Tartar 
princes; and it is possible enough 
that they may baye been originally 


hody-guards of Tscherkessians, Thos 
Wassili, Iwanowitsch, son of the 
prince just mentioned, had ip his 
service Cossacks, whom he often 
employed in missions to the Krym, 
Lhe Ordinsk Cossacks had their 
name from being dependent on the 
Great Orda, the chief settlement of 
the Tartars on the Wolga, as were 
the Asow Cossacks on Asow, eop- 
sequently on the Turks, who jp 
1471 made themselves masters of 
that town. 

** In 1500 Agus Tscherkass and 
Karabai were the chiefs of the Asow 
Cossacks, who inhabited the coun- 
try between Asow and the Russian 
frontiers ; and these secm to have 
intermingled most with their neigh- 
bours the Tscherkessians ; for trom 
that time the terms ‘Ischerkessian 
and Cossack became synonymons. 
It is not surprising that they should 
retain their language and religion, 
for the Russians seem still to con- 
stitute the greater part of the na- 
tion. In later times we have a 
striking instance of a similar intet- 
mixture ; for about sixty years age 
the Grebensk Cossacks on the Terek 
had so blended themselves with the 
Tschetschenzes and other moud- 
taineers as scarcely to be distin. 
guished from them ; bat they still 
retained the Russian language, 
although they had taken foreign 
wives. 

“ Theorigin of thestate of the Don 
Cossacks dates not much earlier than 
1570, for many refugees had some 
time before settled on the Don aod 
its branches; but it was not till after 
the building of Tscherkassk tbat their 
political constitution was settee. 
The Zar Iwan Wassiljewitsch, 02 
occasion of the expedition of the 
Turks against Astrachan in 1509 


is said to bave ordered out against 


them sooo Saporogians from mone 











the Tscherkessians ( Cossacks) re- 
siding on the Dnjeper, under the 
conduct of Prince Michael Wysch- 
newetzkii, who, in conjunction with 
those established on the Don, gained 
gcomplete victory over the Turks. 
It is related that the greater part of 
these Sooo men remained near the 
Don, and in concert with the Cos- 
scks there founded the city of 
Tscherkassk ; where, after the man- 
ner of the Saporogians, they lived 
along time without wives. Their 
losses were supplied by stragglers 
and unmarried men from the first 
colonies of the Don Cossacks. The 
troubles which soon afterwards 
broke out in Russia contributed to 
segment their numbers; they ex- 
tended their possessions to the 
Donez, the Medwediza, the Choper 
and the Busuluk, and made the 
town of Tscherkassk their capital. 
“These Cossacks soon became 
dangerous to their neighbours, so 
that it was found necessary to flatter 
them and to gain them by presents, 
to prevent them from committing 
depredations and driving away the 
flocks in time of peace, and in war 
to secure the aid of such brave and 
serviceable troops. At present all 
the Cossacks pay implicit obedience 
to the crown, and are as faithful 
subjects as any in the empire. Con- 
fent with little, they patiently en- 
dure every kind of hardship ; but 
they are the first in war wherever 
there is an opportunity for plunder. 
Their country is not, strictly speak- 
ing, a Russian province, but has its 
Peculiar government and constitu- 
tion, and is under an Ataman or 
commander in chief, who on all oc- 
Casions that arise communicates di- 
rectly with St. Petersburg. This 
inspired them with a manly 
¢ of freedom which unfortu- 
ree 8 not to be found in the 
15, 
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other Russians; but nevertheless 
perfect submission to the orders of 
their superiors prevails among them. 

“The fertility of the country; 
and their whole establishment, ren- 
der them but little disposed to 
pursue agriculture with assiduity, 
and they grow only just so much 
corn as they require for their own 
consumption. On the other hand, 
the vine is largely cultivated along 
the whole of the Don, and they 
make several truly excellent sorts 
of wine, which when not adul« 
terated are equal to the light French 
wines. Here is likewise produced 
a kind of champagne, which, under 
the name of Symlianskii, is sent all 
over Russia; but it is commonly 
debased with potash, and produces 
head-ache and disorders of the sto- 
mach. I here drank a light sort of 
red wine, which nearly resembles 
the Petit Bourgogne, and was of 
excellent flavour. Of this I took 
with me at my departure a half- 
anker; but it froze at a tempera- 
ture of no lower than five degrees, 
so that I could use it no other way 
than mulled. 

«The women of Tscherkassk 
may upon the whole be pronounced 
handsome, and appear very showy, 
especially on holidays, with their 
half oriental costame. The use of 
paint is common at this place, as it 
is all over Russia ; but here I think 
I observed this disguise on the faces 
of middle-aged females only. The 
young women and girls have a fresh 
complexion, and seem to employ 
few artificial means of improving 
their natural beauty. 

«¢ The principal church is one of 
the, most remarkable objects in the 
town, not only on account of its 
architecture, but sor the prodigious 
quantity of gold, silver, and jewels, 
especially pearls, which it contains. 
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All these treasures formed part of 
the booty which the Cossacks have 
made in different wars, and parti- 
cularly in Poland. Besides a mul- 
titude of images of saints wrought 
in gold, or overlaid with that metal, 
which are adorned with ¢he largest 
and most costly stones, you here 
see an altar-piece of considerable 
height and breadth, studded all over 
with pearls, many of which are of 
the largest size and finest quality. 
There is likewise more gold and 
silver coin among the Cossacks 
than any where else in Russia. 
Many of the widows of people of 
distinction have whole pots full of 
ducats lying in their houses, which 
pass from father to son undimi- 
nished, and commonly without ever 
being counted. 

“Since the foundation of the 
university Charkow, the Gymna- 
sium at Tstherkassk has been placed 
on a better footing; and [I must 
own that [ scarcely expected to find 
so good a seminary among the Cos- 
cacks. During my stay there was 
«# public examination, which was 
highly creditable to the institution ; 
and truth obliges me to declare 
that it may vie with any other gn 
Russia. ‘Tbe Cossacks are quick of 
apprehension; they have shrewd 
tinderstandings, and are not deficient 
in Asiatic acuteness. ‘This circum- 
Stance of itself evinces that they are 
not of pure Russian descent. They 
are much addicted to intoxicatian, 
but are ashamed to suffer its co 
sequences to be publicly seen, which 
ls not the case in the rest of Russia ; 
for there, when a man of quality 
reels along the streets after a de- 
bauch, no one takes the least notice 
ef ut, neither does it cast the slight- 
est imputation on bis character. 
‘Lhe people of Tscherkassk choose 
sather to drink to excess at home, 


and the fair sex make no scruple 
to partake in these Bacchanalian 
orgies. 

“« The little town of Nachtschi- 
wan, built since the year 1780 by 
the Armenians who have emigrated 
from the Krym, is only 28 wersts 
from ‘Ischerkassk. The road thi- 
ther crosses the Akssai, and then 
Jeads on the right side of the Don 
past dangerous ravines, in which 
run small streams that are dry ia 
summer. I cannot describe what 
an agreeable impression was made 
upon me by this perfectly regular 
and handsome place, and the great 
order which prevails there ; it were 
to be wished that many such Ar- 
menian towns might be founded in 
other parts of the Russian empire. 
Nachtschiwan signifies new settle- 
ment, and has been thus named 
after a town of Armenia, where, 
says tradition, Noah, on descending 
from Mount Ararat, first built him- 
self a habitation. The shops here 
are particularly worthy of notice; 
they form a long row, aad are 
stocked with all kinds of commo- 
dities. In front of them runs a 
broad and completely covered pas 
sage, which is lighted from above 
by windows, and has, on accoun 
of its height and elegance, an mn- 
posing appearance. According to 
the Asiatic custom, the mechanics 
work in their shops, and all the 
persons of the same trade live near 
one another ; so that you hete see 4 
row of goldsmiths, there anether 
of bakers, tailors, &c. Nachtschiwan 
is moreover a very populous aud 
lively place. ep 

«« My host, who was then chiet 
magistrate (Golowa), took a pic’ 
sure in conducting me about every 
where, and showed me in the town- 
house the license for building the 
town confirmed by the empress 
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Catherine II., which, written ia 
the Armenian language and in large 
characters, adorns the court of jus- 
tice. Colonel Awramow, an Ar- 
menian by birth, has rendered great 
services to the town, and was one 
of the original founders. At his 
house I met with two Armenian 
archimandrites, who were on the 
way to the celebrated convent of 
Etschmiadsin, near Eriwan. At 
night we had a truly cheerful ball, 
at which however but few Arme- 
nian females were present, because 
they live very retired, and seldem 
show themselves to strangers. 

“| returned the following day 
from Nachtschiwan to Tscherkassk, 
where I staid but a few hours, and 
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immediately made an excursion, 
among the Calmucks settled on the 
opposite shore of the Don. These, 
like the Don Cossacks, to whom 
they are accounted to belong, are 
divided into regiments of 500 men, 
each of which is under a colonel 
and major (Jessaul). Only one 
company of these Calmucks, under 
a Ssotnik, was encamped here in 
their ordinary felt-tents or jurtes, 
and they appeared to be in indigent 
circumstances. These Calmuck Cos- 
sacks have by right their pasturage 
between the Don, the river Ssal, 
and the great Manytsch, and are 
totally distinct from the Wolga 
Cossacks in the government of 
Astrachan,.” 
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[DescripTion oF PeNnaNG ON THE Matacca Coast. ] 


{From Mr. Wathken’s Voyage to Madras and China. } 


° gett or Pinang, is a 
Malay word, signifying the 

betel leaf, or the betel and areka 
together; and Pulo, in the same 
language, means an Island. The 
great quantities of betel aud areka 
produced in it, gave rise to the ap- 
pellation of Pulo-Penang. It lies 
on the fifth parallel of north lati- 
tude, and in longitude 100° 20™ 
fast, at the entrance of the Straits 
of Malacca from the bay of Bengal. 
It is about sixteen miles in length, 
and from six to eight in breadth. 
Its shape is an oblong square, dis- 
tant between two and three miles 
from the country of Queda, in the 
Peninsula of Malacca. It was a 
‘yal present from the king of 
teda to capt. Light, and was first 
Killed in 1786. An irregular ridge 


of mountains runs from north to 
South, the whole length of the 
island. They rise in some parts to 
the height of near 3000 feet from 
the level of the sea. The northern 
extremity is the most lofty; and 
here asignal-house has been erected, 
and several bungalows built. The 
whole of the ridge of mountains 
is covered with a forest of trees, of 
an immense size. The level ground, 
ftom the base of the mountainous 
ridge to the eastern coast opposite 
Queda, extends about twelve miles 
in length, and isof different breadths, 
from two to four miles. This slip 
of land is in a state of high culti- 
vation, producing abundance of 
pepper, cocoa-nuts, sugar-canes, 
betel, and areka. ‘lhe whole is 
interspersed with elegant garden- 
M2 pouses 
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houses and bungalows, surrounded 
by beautiful plantations. The roads 
are lined with a great variety of 
fragrant shrubs and trees, which 
enjoy perpetual verdure. 

«© On the north-eastern point of 
this little plain, Fort Cornwallis 
and George Town are situated. 
The latter is called by the natives 
TYenjong Painaique. The popula- 
tion of the island is supposed to 
amount to about 20,000, consisting 
of Europeans, Malays, Sumatrans, 
Chinese, Birmans, Xc. 

*€ Provisions of all kinds are in 
great plenty, and supplied at a very 
reasonable rate from the Queda 
shore. Fruits are so cheap that I 
purchased three dozens of oranges 
for two-pence, and beautiful ripe 
pine-apples for two-pence each. 
Culinary vegetables ot all sorts were 
also to be had in abundance. A 
great variety of the most excellent 
fish is found in shoals in every di- 
rection round the island, which, 
Mr. Johnson says, ‘‘ trom the sa- 
lubrity of its air, is justly esteemed 
the Montpelier of India.” Coups 
de soleil are scldom experienced in 
this setdement; although the Eu- 
ropeans walk and ride about at all 
times of the day exposed to a ver- 
tical sun. 

“From the dawn of day until 
the sun has emerged above the 
high mountains ef Queda, and 
even for some time after this pe- 
riod, Penang rivals any thing that 
has been tabled of the Elysian 
fiel’s. ‘The dews which have fallen 
in the course of the night, and, by 
remaining on the trees, shrubs, and 
flowers, have become impregnated 
‘with their odours, early in the 
morning begin to exhale, and fill 
the air with the most delightful 
perfumes ; while the European in- 
babitagts, taking advantage of this 
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pleasant season for air and exercise 
crowd the roads in carriages, on 
horseback ; and on foot, till the 
sun, getting to some height above 
the mountains of Queda, becemes 
so powerful as to drive them into 
their bungalows, to enjoy a good 
breakfast, with a good appetite, 

_ * The low lands of Penang being 
liable to inundation in the rainy 
season, the houses of the Euro 
peans are all elevated from the 
ground eight or ten feet, on arches 
or pillars. They seldom consist of 
inore than one floor, are built of 
wood, and thatched with leaves of 
trees.” 

“In short, the garden-houses 
and bungalows are erected here in 
the same manner, and with similar 
materials, as they are near Madras, 
with the exception of their being 
elevated here to avoid the floods.— 
They are surrounded with gardens, 
and each has its veranda. The 
land is much better, and therefore 
infinitely more productive here than 
near Madras. The most luxuriant 
vegetation is every where seen in 
Prince of Wales's Island, even to, 
and on the very summit of the 
mountains. 

“« When we landed, a great crowd 
of persons met us at the jetty, of 
pier; and it was with some dith- 
culty we “made our way through 
them into the town, 

« George Town is near halt a 
mile in length, and is inhabited by 
Malays, Chinese, Hindoos, Arai 
ans, Sumatrans, Birmans, Ke. be 
sides the European settlers. The 
streets are regular, but the houses 
are detached, and are built aecord- 
ing to the native custom, of the 
taste of the inhsbitant.—The 


markets are well supplied with fish, 
rice, and vegetables. — 
where 

else 


poultry, 
‘Lhe Chinese here, as eve'y 








else in India, are the most indus- 
tious class; and they meet with 
that encouragement and counte- 
nance from the government which 
their exemplary conduct deserves. 

« During our first visit toGeorge 
Town, after our introduction to 
several gentlemen in official situa- 
tions, I separated from the com- 
pany, with a view to see the town. 
In passing through a street, I was 

rized to hear sounds familiar 
enough in London, but whichI by no 
means expected here—*‘ a-going ! 
—a-going! for only six rupees !— 
a-geing |" 

“T entered the auction-room, 
where a Mr. Perkins had just 
knocked down a small lot of Eu- 
ropean ware to a Malay purchaser. 

“The sale being ended, Mr. 
Perkins very politely shewed me 
the articles he dealt in, which con- 
sisted in a great variety of English 
goods, and among the rest some 
books and pictures. His audience, 
cdlected from so many different 
eastern nations, each in the cos- 
tume of his own country, exhibited 
agroupe so motley—with counte- 
hances so whimsically attentive, at 
the same time so perplexed and 
distracted, endeavouring to catch 
the meaning of the flippant auc- 
ionter—that it was with great 
difficulty I refrained from laughter. 
The Malays, I have heard, are 
devoted to gambling—therefore an 
auction is very much adapted to 
their taste. Mr. Perkins will, no 
doubt, thrive among them. 

“There were many handsome 
shops in the street where Mr. Per- 
ails resided, chiefly kept by Chi- 
hese tradesmen. I made some pur- 





chases among them; but it was 
with great difficulty we could un- 
derstand each other; the Chinese 
bere not havipg made such progress 
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in the English language as 1 after. 
wards found their countrymen to 
have made at Canton. > 

* At night I returned on-board 
the Hope. The luminous appear- 
ance of the water was much more 
vivid in this sea than any I had be- 
fore observed—The boats seemed 
to pass through liquid fire. 

** A house had been prepared at 
George Town, for the reception of 
a Mr. De Czof, who came a pas- 
senger in the Hope from Madras, 
on his return to the island of Banda, 
then recently taken possession of 
by the English, Mr. De Caof had 
been secretary to the Dutch go- 
vernor of Banda, and had been at 
Madras on business.—I was kindly 
invited by him to make his house 
my rendezvous in my visits to the 
town, daring my continuance in 
the harbour, ‘The house was plea- 
santly situated, surrounded by a 
large garden, full of delicious fruit, 
and shaded by fine trees.—I had 
not occasion to intrude long upon 
Mr. De Ceof: indeed the kindness 
and hospitality of the principal 
persons in the island would have 
rendered it unnecessary, had the 
ship continued a much longer time 
than she did.—I visited the town 
daily, and rambled about the envi- 
rons with infinite pleasure, enrich- 
ing my portfolio with many new 
and interesting sketches. On the 
23d of September (the anniversary 
of his majesty’s accession) an accie 
dent happened, which had fatal 
consequences, and thieatened to 
delay our voyage considerably. 

‘ At six o'clock in the morning 
on the above day, the three East 
India ships fired a royal salute of 
eighteen guns each, in honour of 
the day, according to custom. Soon 
after the firing, we observed an un- 
usual agitation among the people on 
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shore, and in a few minutes we 
were informed that one soldier was 
killed, and that another had an arm 
blown off by a cannon shot from 
one of the ships. These men be- 
longed to a regiment of Sepoys, 
which was then drawn up on the 
arade before the Government- 
can Providentially po further 
mischief was done, though the ball 
‘had entered a house, and passed 
through a rocm in which were 
several children.—A few days af- 
terwards, a coroner’s inquest was 
held, at which the recorder, sir 
Edmund Stanley, Mr. Haliburton 
the sheriff, and several others of 
the principal persons at the settle- 
dent were present. 1 was appointed 
one of the jury, who, after a long 
and patient investigation, brought 
in their verdict of “ accidental 
death.” The shot was ascertained 
¢o have been fired from the Taun- 
ton Castle, the gunner having care- 
lessly left the shot in some of the 
guns, from the time of our alarm 
at seeing some supposed enemy’s 
ships. Notwithstanding the ver- 
dict of the Coroner's jury, the 
gunner of the Taunton Castle was 
detained, and afterwards (onthe 21st 
of October) arraigned in the supreme 
court, for the murder of the Sepoy. 
I was excused serving on this jury, 
on my appealing to the court. A 
great crowd of persons repaired to 
the court-house at eleven o'clock, 
when the recorder, with his ex- 
cellency the governor on the bench 
by him, opened the business in an 
impressive speech. There were 
several prisoners placed at the bar ; 
and among them the gunner of the 
Taunton Castle, ‘in irons. This 
was a very painful circumstance, ia 
the estimation of the officers of the 
Tndiamen, most of whom were pre- 
sent. The trial of the gunner 
lasted for five hours. His defence 


was most ably conducted by some 
of the officers of the Indiamen, 
who cross-examined the Witnesses 
fer the prosecution with great 
acuteness and success, for the jury 
brought in a verdict of not guilty, 
The gunner was discharged, and 
went on-board his ship with his 
officers. 

“« This disagreeable business be- 
ing concluded, I return to describe 
some of my excursions in this de« 
lightful island. 

* On the 24th of September, 
after breakfasting. with Mr. De 
Cxof, I pursued the road leading 
northward from the town, along 
the valley, with the sea on my right 
about the distance of a mile, and 
on my left the mountains of Penang 
rising from the plain, covered with 
wood, and timber-trees, chiefly teak 
and pines of very large dimensions, 
to the summit. The valley was 
studded with handsome bungalows 
and Malay cottages, with, plunta- 
tions of cocoa-trees, pepper, areka, 
betel, and sugar-canes, and abund- 
ance of beautiful shrubs and most 
fragrant flowers. My principal ob- 
ject in this excursion was to visit a 
waterfall which had been mentioned 
to me. I left the road therefore 
about four miles from George Town, 
and took an intricate path, which 
led to the foot of the mountaid; 
and afterwards took a winding di- 
rection upwards through the forest. 
Ascending under the shade of enor- 
mous trees, I soon beard the dash- 
ing noise of the waterfall; but. 
could not see any thing of it unt 
I arrived at the rocky bason sto 
which the water is precipitated. It 
is said that the fallis 160 feet. The 
stream was at this time inconsi- 
derable, but clear as chryse—" 
fell over broken ledges of rock, aM 
formed, together with the scenery 
which surrounded it, a most beau 
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tifal, though. gloomy picture; the 
loxuriant foliage of tropical trees 
denied all access to the rays of the 
sun—the shade was deep, which, 
with the din of the cascade, invited 
the mind to melancholy musing. 
After contemplating this solitary 
glen for some time, I began to feel 
akind of superstitious horror creep 
over my senses, and I hastened from 
the spot, after having taken a sketch 
of the waterfall.—This cascade dif- 
fered from those I have seen in 
England and in Wales, in having at 
its summit, as well as its sides and 
base, immense trees, of great height, 
whereas the British waterfalls are 
mostly in situations where timber 
trees are not found, or, if they are, 
their size is inconsiderable.—L make 
nodoubt that the fail of water at 
Penang is tremendous in the rainy 
season, and often prostrates some 
of the gigantic trees in its way ; for 
I perceived several Jarge trunks of 
teak and pine lie near the bottom, 
torn up, and shivered by the fall. 
“When I returned to the road 
leading to George Town, I had re- 
covered my spirits; and seeing 
some Sepoys going up the hill side, 
I was induced to follow them, with 
the intention of reaching the top 
of Penang mountain; but after 
proceeding for about a mile, and 
considering the distance from the 
town, I determined to return, and 
take another opportunity to visit 
the mountain. A great number of 
snakes, beautiful lizards, and other 
reptiles, crossed my path in this 
walk; but I could now see these 
Creatures without alarm. I sat 
down on a bank, and enjoyed a fine 
view of Fort Cornwallis, George 
Town, the Straits of Penang, and 
the coast and mountains of Queda. 
“ Approaching the town, I heard 
# great noise, proceeding from a 
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crowd of people, who were sta- 
tioned in the road opposite a house. 
A gong, and other discordant music, 
announced some — entertainment 
about to be performed.—I soon 
learned that a strolling party of the 
Chinese sons of Thespis were to 
perform their sing-song, or thea- 
trical exhibition. The stage was 
elevated from the ground to the 
height of one story in the front of 
the house, and was covered with 
green baize. A curtain was drawn 
across, and anon the play com- 
menced!—The performers dressed 
in the most extravagant costume, 
came forth from behind the curtain, 
and proceeded to declaim with great 
vehemence, accompanied with pan- 
tomimic gestures. ‘The hero, who, 
no doubt, represented some great 
warrior, was armed with a most 
enormous scimitar, and ‘ so strutted 
and bellowed,” that Hamlet, had 
he seen him, would have again said 
that * some of Nature’s journey- 
men had made men, and not made 
them well,” this player “ imitated 
hamanity so abominably.”—After 
several murders and executions, the 
play ended, and a dance succeeded. 
I confess that J could not make out 
the story, nor discover the plot. The 
audience in general, however, were 
delighted beyond measure with the 
exhibition. 

** In reading some late accounts 
of voyages and travels, I have ob- 
served with much surprize, that 
the authors affect to conceal the 
names of persons in different places 
who they acknowledge had treated 
them with the greatest hospitality 
and attention; and this conceal- 
ment is pretended to be out of good 
manners towards the author's kind- 
est friends. I cannot bring myselt 
to imitate this retinement in good 
manners. I hope, therefore, that 
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those generous individuals who have 
so kindly entertained me at the 
several stations where the ship 
touched, will not be offended at the 
grateful remembrance of them con- 
tained in this little memorial. 

** | had received the honour of 
an invitation to dine on the 26th of 
September, with a party at Suffolk- 
house, the residence of his excel- 
lency Mr. Phillips, at that time 
officiating in the absence of the go- 
vernor, who was gone to Batavia 
with the army. Mr. Haliburton, 
sheriff of Penang, treated me with 
a ride in his curricle several miles 
into the corvntry, in the cool of the 
evening, when every soft gale was 
loaded with fragrance from the 
ever-blcoming shrubs and flowers 
of this climate. At seven o'clock, 
we arrived at Suftolk-house, which 
is a very splendid mansion, built in 
a mixed style of English and. Indian 
architecture. ‘Lhe dioner was sump- 

uous and elegant, and the desert 
such as can only be found in a tro- 
pical climate. ‘The wines were ex- 
cellent, the rooms were kept cool 
by watered mats, and the tables 
were covered with a profusion of 
the most odoriferous flowers. The 
company was numerous, and in- 
cluded inost of the principal per- 
sons in the island. Sir Edmund 
Stanley and his lady, Dr. and Mrs. 
MikKinnon, Mr. and Mrs. Hall, 
Major and Mrs. Mynt, Mr. Haii- 
burton, and many others of the 
principal persons in the island, 

‘* Soon after the ladies had re- 
tired from = the dioner-table, the 
ecutlemen followed, and found them 
ina Very elepant and splendid with- 
drawing-room, envaced in examin- 
ing some portiolios, containing 
pirawings of heures, beasts, birds, 
insects, Shells, flows rs, &c. beau- 
tially coloured after nature. Mrs 


ou the Malacca Coast. 


M‘Kinnon, I soon fotind, ‘wag ay 
artist herself; and it was very gra. 
tifying to me to receive an invita. 
tion from Dr. M‘Kinnon, and bis 
amiable lady to pay them a visit at 
their residence in the country, 
About eleven o'clock, after tea and 
coffee, the company retired, and | 
took my lodging at my friend Mr. 
Czof’s bungalow, near George 
Town. 

** The next day I walked to Dr, 
M‘Kianon’s house, three miles from 
George Town, where I was much 
entertained and pleased with view- 
ing the successtul exertions of his 
lady's pencil, not only in some neat 
copies of the works of some Eng- 
lish artists, but in some exquisite 
original drawings of plants, fruits, 
and flowers, which Penang pro- 
duces, particularly of the nutnneg, 
cinnamon, and pepper plants, 

*¢ During my visit to Dr. M‘Kin- 
non, I attended him and his lady 
to a small village in his neighbour- 
hood, inhabited by a colony of emi- 
erants from the Birman dominions, 
a recently established empire on 
the eastern shores of the bay of 
Bengal, northward of Siam. Ava 
is the capital of this new empire. 
The whole population is stated to 
be seventeen millions. ‘The coun- 
tries of Arrakan and Pegu are it- 
cluded in it— When we arrived at 
the village, the inhabitants were 
preparing to celebrate certam ren- 
gious ceremonies Observed by oe 
at the change of the moon. A sthal 
temple is erected, in a thick grove 
of cocoa and betel trees. she 

nilding is highly ornamented with 
carvings of no mean workmanship ; 
and is surrounded by a wall five feet 
high, at a short distance. ‘Thearea 
is covered with fine white sand, 
and in different parts of it are fixed 


steais of areka trees, each =" 
, rounded 
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rounded by at least an hundred 
small Jamps (sea shells, furnished 
with cocoa-nut oil,) affixed spirally 
to the trees. In.each of the four 
comers of the court is fixed a pole 
twenty feet high, supporting a ca- 
nopy of coloured paper, richly or- 
namented, with a deep fringe all 
round the edge or border. We were 
admitted within thewalls of the court. 

“ At eight o'clock, the time of 
the change of the moon, a rocket 
was thrown up. In an instant, ail 
the little lamps were lighted, as 
well those I have mentioned as 
others thickly placed on the wall, 
all. around the area. The priests 
then came into the area, and en- 
tered the temple, where we could 
seethem in a deep recess prostrate 
themselves before a large idol, hav- 
ing something of the human form, 
placed on a pedestal.—-After pro- 
nouncing a long prayer with great 
apparent zeal and devotion, each 
person placed, with profound hu- 
mility, a white flower, in the ex- 
tended hand of the divinity, and 
retired. — When this ceremony was 
ended, larve fires were lighted up, 
and shouting and rejoicing con- 
cluded the festival. 

“Most of Dr. M‘Kinnon’s ser- 
vants were Birmans, and were pre- 


sent at the ceremony.—The reli- . 


gion of Arrakan, and Pegu, is said 
to be the same, precisely, or at least 
very nearly, as that of Siam; and 
twas from Pegu these people had 
emigrated. Father Fontenay, in 
the account of his voyage from 
Siam to Macao, in speaking of some 
Talopins, or Siamese priests, whom 
he had seen at their devotion, says, 
a. hey were sitting on the ground, 
with their hands joined together, 
and chaunted for the space of an 
hour, with their eyes fixed on the 
dol, But few people in Europe 
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perform their devotions with so 
much modesty and respect, espe- 
cially when they last so long. I 
confess that their example made me 
feel more sensibly than any sermon 
could have done, with what hu- 
mility and reverence we should be- 
have before the majesty of God, 
when we address him in prayer, or 
appear before him at the altar.” 

“* I hope I shall not be thought 
impertinent by the reader, or charged 
with a wish to extend these pages 
with irrelevant matter, if I insert 
here the rules of the order of Talo- 
pins, the priests of Siam, who live 
in monasteries under vows of chas- 
tity and poverty. ‘Their moral ten- 
dency, as well as singularity, invite 
me to make this transgression, by 
copying Mr. Craufurd, who has | 
transcribed them from the voyages 
of the Jesuits : 

“The 'Talopins are enjoined to 
go tothe temples, and perform their 
devotions twice a day, in the morn- 
ing and evening: to confess their 
faults to each other: to be watchful 
not toencourageauy wicked thought, 
or ever to admit into their mind 
any doubt with respect to their ree 
ligion: never to speak to any of the 
other sex alone, nor to look sted- 
fastly upon any one they may acci- 
dentally meet: not to prepare their 
own food, but to eat what may be 
given, or set before them ready 
dressed : not to enter intoa house 
to ask alms, nor to wait for them 
Jonger at the door than the time that 
an ox may take to drink when he 
is thirsty: not to affect friendship 
or kindness, with a view to obtain 
any thing: to be sincere in all their 
dealings, and when it may be ne- 
cessary to affirm or deny any thing, 
to say simply, it is, or it is not: 
never to be angry, or to strike any 
one; but to be gentle in their 
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manners, and compassionate to all : 
not to keep any weapons of war: 
not to judge any one by saying, he 
is good, or he is bad: not to look 
at any one with contempt: not to 
Jaugh at any one, nor make him 
the subject of ridicule: not to say 
that any one is well made, or ill 
made, or handsome, or ugly: not 
to frighten, or alarm any one: not 
to excite people to quarrel, but to 
endeavour to accommodate their 
disputes: to love -all mankind 
equally: not to boast either of 
birth, or learning: not to meddle 
in any matters of government, that 
do not immediately respect reli- 
gion: not to be dejected at the 
death of any one: not to kill any 
one: not to drink spirituous liquors 
of any kind: not to disturb the 
eatth by labouring init: not to cut 
down any plant or tree: not to 
cover the head: not to have more 
than one dress: not to sleep out of 
the monastery, nor to turn and go to 
sleep again when onte awake: not 
to sleep after eating, until the duties 
of religion are performed: not to 
eat out of any vessel of silver or 
gold: not to play atany game: not 
to accept of money, but by the 
hand of the person in the monastery 
who may be appointed for that pur- 
pose, and then to apply it to cha- 
ritable and pious works: not to 
envy any one what he may enjoy: 
not to be in anger with any one, 
and, retaining that anger, come 
with him to any religious ceremony, 
or act of devotion: not to steep in 
the same bed with any one: not to 
move the eye while speaking; nor 
make a noise with the mouth in 
cating ; nor speak with victuals: in 
the mouth; nor pick the teeth be- 
fore company, Xc."’ 

** The Birman settlers live much 
altes the manner of the Hincoos, 


their principal subsistence being 
rice, and other vegetables, and mil}; 
when they are able to obtain it 
The men are chiefly employed in 
cutting wood, and in fishing. The 
females are industrious, and make 
good and faithful servants. 

_ “Thad obtained governor Phil. 
lips’s permission to ascend to the 
top of Penang mountains, and to 
visit the convalescent bungalow 
erected there by the government 
for the temporary residence of Eu- 
ropean invalids. On ‘the third of 
October, I set out from Dr. M‘Kin- 
non’s villa before six o'clock in the 
morning, in bis palanquin, upon 
this excursion. On erriving at the 
foot of the ascent, I dismissed the 
carriage, and proceeded on foot. 
The path is not more than ten feet 
wide, and is cut with great labour 
through a forest of majestic teak 
trees, whose branches uniting above, 
form a shade impervious to the rays 
of the sun, which renders the walk 
pleasant, and cool. At this time in 
the morning the air was loaded with 
perfume, and the birds, arrayed ia 
the most beautiful plumage, poured 
forth a concert, though harsh, not 
unpleasing. The tropical birds are 
not musical.—There is in this island 
one exception, however; a small 
bird, not larger than a linnet, sings 
most sweetly, perched among the 
branches of the teak.—A great 
many smal! snakes crossed my path, 
in my winding ascent; and myriads 
of large black ants, in some places, 
absolutely covered the ground. It 
was near eight o'clock when 
reached the summit. I now sa 
down to rest myself, and to Con: 
template the scene before me. 
Nothing could exceed the beast) 
or variety of the picture ie 
presented itself ; but as I had ao 
inquiries to make, and some ©" 
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o walk to the residence of ° 
major Sealy, to whom I had been 
recommended, I did not continue 
on this spot. 
me My wid was attracted by 
the noise of a great number of 
urkeys, neat a neat cottage by the 
rad side. Here dwelt an invalided 
serjeant of the 33d regiment of 
foot, with a wife and family, com- 
fortably settled, and profitably em- 
in breeding turkeys for sale. 
Bhat morning had sent fifteen to 
George Town, for each of which he 
expected to receive four or five dol- 
lars. He had a handsome garden, 
well planted with fruit trees and 
vegetables, and two large planta- 
tions of rice and paddy, to fatten 
histurkeys. His greatest difficulty in 
rearing these birds was the almost 
impossibility of protecting them 
from the depredations of the snakes 
and foxes. I was directed by the 
industrious serjeant (who does not 
realize less than 300/. sterling per 
annum by the sale of his turkeys) 
to major Sealy’s bungalow, which 
was a Very commodious and elegant 
building of that class. 

“On delivering my letters, my 
reception was cordial and friendly. 
I much enjoyed a: luxurious East 
India breakfast with the major and 
bis lady, consisting of tea, rice, fish, 
and fruit, both fresh and preserved, 
Afierwards, the major kindly at- 
tended me to Mr. Haliburton’s spa- 
cow bungalow, situated on the 
fasten edge of the hill, from 
whence the most extensiye and in- 
teresting view could’ be obtained. 

eye, after passing over the ab- 
fupt side of the mountain, cloathed 
witha thick and almost impene- 
able forest of gigantic trees, rests 
ighted on the beautiful plain, 
tretching from its border to the 
«a. This charming valley is thickly 
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studded with handsome villas and 
picturesque bungalows, and inter- 
sected with pleasant carriage-roads, 
and meandering streams issuing 
from the mountain, making a re- 
luctant passage to the sea. The 
whole is ina state of high cultiva- 
tion. Gardens, producing the most 
delicious fruit, are kept in the best 
order. The pepper plant is raised 
with great success, although it re- 
quires much care and skill in the 
cultivator. There are in this vale 
many extensive plantations of it, 
as well asof rice, areka, and betel, 
and groves of cocoa-trees. Turn- 
ing the eye southward, George 
Town and the harbour are seen. 
The various styles of building used 
in the construction of habitations 
in this small town has a strange 
effect—-the European house, the 
Hindoo bungalow, the Malay cot- 
tage, the Chinese dwelling, and 
the Birman hut, are mingled toge- 
ther without regularity, and appa- 
rently without -any plan, the first 
settlers having each built bis res» 
dence, according to the custom of 
his country. They have, however, 
one feature in common, which is a 
garden surrounding each habitation. 
These varions modes of building, 
by exhibiting the strongest con- 
trasts, add considerably to the beauty 


~of the picture. The four East In- 


diamen riding at anchor (for the 
Walmer castle had joined our little 
fleet at Penang) in the roads, with 
the Chinese junks, Malay proas, 
grabs, and small craft, moving in all 
directions, finished the view south- 
ward.—To the northward lay thie 
great bay of Bengal ; and as far as 
the power of vision can extend, 
small islands appear, with a line of 
coast to the north-eastward, until 
the whole, vanishes away in the 


utmost verge of the horizon.—The 
| Malay 
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Malay coast in front consisted of a 
large plain, covered with wood, 
among which several villages or 
small towns appeared, and a navi- 
gable river winding through the 
country to the base of the high 
mountains of Queda, which ter- 
minated the view. Having com- 
leated my sketches of this enchant- 
ing prospect, 1 returned to major 
Sealy’s to dinner. 

«* When the sun had declined to- 
wards the west, the air was cool and 
delightful. I accompanied the ma- 
jor and his lady in a pleasant walk 
tothe convalescent bungalow, erect- 
ed on the western side of the moun- 
tain, for the better enjoyment of 
the sea breezes by the enfeebled 
inhabitants. The prospect hence is 
the boundless ocean, at this time 
unruffled and serene, with the sun 
about to sink into its bosom from a 
cloudless sky, leaving the horizon 
glowing with the deepest saffron 
dint. 

‘« In returning, we passed near a 
handsome dwelling, which Mayor 
Sealey informed me was once the 
residence of Colonel M‘Alester, for- 
merly Governor of Penang. ‘This 
gentleman, his lady, and children, 
avd near 200 other persons, were 
lost in the Indiaman, on their 
return to England. These anecdotes 
leave an unpleasant impression ou 
the mind, particularly at a time 
when one is engaged in the prose- 
cution of a long and dangerous voy- 
age. 

«In our way we saw a great 
many snakes, large centipedes, and 
scorpions —and when night ap- 
proached, bats of a large size flew 
sbout with a singular noise. These 
bats are sometimes eaten, and are 
said to be very agreeable food. 
While we were taking our tea, a 
large snake crept into the room— 


but being accustomed to the 
pearance of these reptiles, no alarm 
was manifested or created by its pre. 
sence—a domestic took it out in his 
hands, but did not attempt to destroy 
it. More danger is apprehended 
from the centipedes and scorpions 
than from the snakes. 

** As soon as night closed, such a 
concert of birds and insects arose, 
and continued for several hours af. 
ter | had retired to rest, that it ef- 
fectually prevented me from sleep- 
ing. The most surprizing noise was 
made by an insect called the Trum. 
peter, which I afterwards found was 
not more than an inch in length. 
The noise was so loud, and so much 
like the sound of a trumpet, that I 
thought a troop of horse was actu- 
ally approaching the bungalow, 
When IL had an opportunity of ex- 
amining this little swaggerer, I 
could with difficulty be persuaded 
that it had power to produce $0 tre- 
mendous a blast. 

‘¢ The next morning, after view- 
ing the governor's elegant bunga- 
low, surrounded, and almost con- 
cealed, by fine trees, and shrubs ot 
the most beautiful kind, I parted 
from my kind entertainers, and pro- 
ceeded down the forest, on my [e+ 
turn to Dr. M‘Kinnon’s house. On 
the way I met a party of twelve 
stout Malays:carrying an invalid ip 
the chair, to enjoy the bracing air 
of the convalescent bungalow. Soon 
afterwards, I sat down to view the 
prospect through a glade made by 
the tall of seme trees; and my 2t- 
tention was excited by a rustling 
heard among the underwodd, occs- 
sioned by the motion of a large Sef 
pent, which came into the road a 
few steps from me. It was more 
than six feet long, and was most 
beautifully adorned with streaks of 
several colours, black and light “* 











It stopped in the middle of the way, 
sad rose, in folds, near two feet 
from the ground, and fixed its eyes 

me, seeming to prepare for 
defence, or annoyance. —He 


— tower’d 
& Fold above fold, a surging maze, his head 

« Crested aloft, and carbuncle his eyes ; 

« With burnish’d neck of verdant gold, erect 
« Amidst his circling spires that on the grass 
+ Floated redundant ; pleasing was his shape 


« And iovely ——-—— : 
” ’ Par. Lost, Book IX. 








“We looked at each other fora 
short time; at length he relaxed his 
folds, became ‘‘ prone,” and glided, 
“with indented wave,” into the 
wood. It was near one o'clock when 
larrived at Dr. M‘Kinnon’'s house. 

“His Majesty’s ship the Minden, 
of 64 guns, Captain Hoare, catne 
into Penang Roads on the sth of 
October, on her return from Bata- 
via. 

“My time until the roth was 
very agreeably taken up in visits to 
Sir Edmund Stanley, Mr. Halibur- 
ton, and my hospitable friend Dr. 
M'Kinnon, at bis country bunga- 
low called Treelough. On the roth, 
laccompanied Dr.and Mrs. M‘Kin- 
don in two palanguins, on a visit 
othe corn mills of a Mr. Amee, 
2 Chinese, who had been resident 
iQ Penang for some years. They 
Were situated at the foot of the 
mountain forest, about four miles 
fom George ‘Town. The road along 
which we passed led through charm- 
0g plantations of rice, pepper, co- 
‘a, and areka trees. — Amec’s 
dwelling-house, and his mills built 
inthe Chinese taste, formed a very 

pcturesque groupe of buildings. The 
‘Pot was romantic, and a powerful 
fream of water set his machinery in 
motion. We were received with 
wurtesy, and met Sir Edmund and 
‘dy Stanley, who had just arrived 

“eas, We were regaled with a 
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sumptuous breakfast, and afterwards 
Mr. Amee shewed us every part of 
his spacious premises, his machinery, 
his bakehouse (for he is a baker as 
well asa miller), gardens, &c, He 
ea:ploys about 60 persons in his 
mills and bakebouse, and supplies 
not only George Town, but also the 
India shipping, with bread and flour, 
As much as possible of the labour is 
performed by the machinery; the 
dough is kneaded by it in an expedi- 
tious, effectual, and infinitely more 
cleanly manner than by the usual 
way.—Amee seems to be an able en- 
gineer; and his machinery, most of 
it his own invention, and especially 
the reservoir and water-course to the 
mills, give proof of his abilities. 

“* He was much gratified when he 
saw me prepared to take a drawing 
of his house and mills. He pro- 
duced a drawing of his own of the 
same subject, io which, though the 
outline was pretty correct, perspec- 
tive was entirely wanting, and there 
fore the eflect was feeble. 

‘* About noon the sky became 
dark and cloudy, and the rain soon 
descended in torrents. Our host 
made us perfectly comfortable, and 
insisted on our partaking of an early 
dinner, to which, at three ociock, 
we were summoned, We founda 
sumptugus repast, consisting of a 
variety of dishes dressed both in the 
English and Chinese manner, Se- 
veral sorts of sea and fresh water 
fish, ham, turkeys, fowls, &c. with 
excellent wines, and a desert of the 
most delicious tropical fruit. 

“Tt was near six o'clock before 
we left the mills, and tooka cordial 
leave of the generous and friendly 
Chinese miller, who, on bis part, felt 
himself highly honoured by a visit 
from persons of such consequence as 
Sir Edmund Stanley and Dr, M‘Kin- 
pon.—Sir Edmund proceeded to 
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George Town, and I accompanied 
the Doctor and his lady to Tree- 
lough. 

“TI continued my excursions 
through the charming vale of Pe- 
nang daily, sometimes iy Sir Ed- 
mund Stanley's or Dr. M‘ Kinnon's 
palanquin, oftener on foot; and in 
the evenings enjoyed the most agree- 
able society. 

“On the »7th, a christening was 
celebrated at Treelough, of an in- 
fant daughter of the Doctor’s.—The 
most remarkable object at this ce- 
remony was an ancient Hindoo 
nurse, who had lived many years 
in the family—She was dressed in 
a style so youthful and gay, and so 
bedizened with mock jewels, in her 
ears, nose, hair, &c. und was so full 
of consequence upon this grand oc- 
casion, that the doctor, in making 
me observe her airs, thought it 
proper to say, that though this 
vanity of finery was ridiculous in 
so old a duenna, yet it was a venial 
fault, and pardonsble, as she was 
am excellent servant, careful, and 
faithful—aflectionate to the chil- 
dren, and devoted to her mistress. 

‘* Monday the atst of October. 
As I was this morning taking some 
sketches in the cemetry of Penang, 
near the end of George Town, a 
silent procession of English sailors 
entered the ground, bearing the 
bodies of two of their comrades to 
be ‘“‘ compounded with dust” in 
this spot, so far distant from their 
native soil. The graves were soon 
dug; and the poor deceased tars, 
inclosed in a few boards, were de- 
posted in them. No bell was 
iohed—no requiem was sung—no 
service read! but grief and regret 
Were visible in the countenances of 
some, and decent sorrow in those of 
all the survivers.—.When the earth 
ot Penang had covered the cold ree 
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mains of the gallant British seamen 
the procession left the burying. 
ground, except two ancient sons of 
es Nee who remained, one at 
each grave, leaning on their sticks 
in deep contemplation ; “ mea 
were their looks, and pale.” Some 
baleful disease had seized their 
vitals.——They regarded the last 
abode of their friends with pro. 
found attention.—Roused at last, 
they looked at each other, passed 
the backs of their hands across their 
eyes, and with feeble steps followed 
their companions. 

‘*] was engaged for the re. 
mainder of this day in the painful 
duty of taking leave of those kind 
friends whose hospitality had been 
so generously extended to me—and 
in attending the trial of the gunner 
of the Taunton castle as _betore re- 
lated. The Indiamen were pre- 
paring to sail, and it was necessary 
to repair on-board. 

“ Before I quit this beautiful 
island (where in my early morn- 
ing’s walk I frequently visited the 
lanes at Mount Olivia and near the 
Birman village, that afforded me 
excellent subjects to draw; among 
which, the handsome and spacious 
hospital for invalid soldiers was an 
object well worthy of notice; as 
was the neatness, as well as the 
luxuriance of many of the gardens 
adjoining the bungalows, and pic- 
tiiresque cottages, a few miles from 
George Town) it may be proper to 
mention something of its produce. 
No ferocious animals inhabit it; 
and it was formerly much more free 
from reptiles, snakes, scorpions, and 
centipedes, than it is at present. 
The serjeant who bred turkeys 00 
the mountain told me there were 
foxes in the forest; and it 's said 
that a beautiful species of deer 's 


sometimes seen 1 the woods. 
Bids, 
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Rirds, of the most gaudy plumage, 
sreseen on every bough ; and anaong 
them the superb Argus pheasant is 
got uncommon. ‘The horses are 
gnall, but strong and sure footed, 
and are imported from Achen, in 
the island of Sumatra: the buffa- 
ioes are brought from Queda ; and 
thesheep from Bengal. 

“The method of bringing the 
buffalves from the opposite shore 
is curious. They pass thongs of 
leather through the cartilage of the 
noses of about half a dozen of them, 
then make them fast to the stern 
sod sides of one of the boats, which 
ispushed off from shore, and the 
beasts driven into the water along 
with it; the thongs help to Keep 
their noses above water, and assist 
thm in swimming, until they gain 
theshore of Penang. The distance 
isnot quite three miles. They are 
sometimes seized by the alligators, 
which are frequently seen near the 
shore. The buffalo is a very uscful 
auimal, patient in labour, but if 
caraged or tormented, becomes fu- 
housand dangereus. His flesh is 
good; the excrescence, or hump 
upon his back, when properly salted 
and preserved, is esteemed a deli- 
cacy at the best tables. 

Ps Bathing near the shore is very 
Gangereus on account of the alli- 
gators, which are of a very large 
‘ze, Snakes of an enormous length 
we found in the woods. A species 
f large rats, called bandicotes, 
were forme:ly numerous, and did 
considerable mischief, but they are 
tow much reduced in their num- 
ters. The white ants are also 

» andare still more mischievous 
than the rais, as it is more difficult 
guard against their depredations. 

Among the useful trees and 

bs, this island is famous for 

Ucing the betel leat, and the 
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areka nut, from which circumstance 
it was named Penang, or Pinang.— 
The use of the betel by both sexes, 
and all ranks, is universal ail over 
India ; and is, with the areka, an 
object of commerce to China, and 
other countries eastward. It is con- 
stantly presented to visitors, pre- 
pared in small parcels, of a fit size 
to be put into the mouth, consist- 
ing of two or more leaves, spread 
with a small quantity of chunam, 
or shell lime, and folded neatly 
round a small piece of the areka 
nut. Sometimes a bit of clove is 
added. The flavour is agreeable, 
but it gives the mouth a disgusting 
appearance, rendering the teeth 
black, and hastening them to decay. 

‘* The tree which bears the areka 
nut is tall, and perfectly straight, 
and makes a very handsome ap- 
pearance; its brauches are slender, 
but the Jeaves are beautiful, form- 
ing a coronet at the top of the 
trunk. . The masts and yards of the 
smal! vessels of the natives are 
formed of this tree.—The nut has 
no shell; and when divested of the 
skin or husk, and dricd, it resem- 
bles the nutmeg both in size and 
colour. 

“« The betel is a parasitical plant, 
having props placed for it to run 
and climb upon. In general, it is 
planted at the foot of an areka tree, 
for the purpose of its winding 
round its stem for support. ‘The 
leaf, which is the only part used, is 
of a hot aromatic quality; it re- 
sembles that of the citron, but it is 
longer, and narrower at the extre- 
mity. The plant grows in all parts 
of India; it affects a moist soil, 
where it best thrives. 

“ The pepper-plant is also a 
creeper, and requires to be sup- 
ported.’ Its wood has the same 
kind of knots as the vine, ahd when 
dry 
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dry exactly resembles a vine-branch. 
The leaves have a strong spicy 
smell, avd a pungent taste; the 
flowers are white, leaving, when 
they drop, small berries, something 
resembling those of the currant 
tree, producing from twenty to 
thirty corns of pepper ateach bunch ; 
they are gathered in October, and 
exposed to the sun for seven or 
eight days. The fruit is at first 
green ; it then changestored; and 
lastly assumes the appearance it has 
when we see it: itis not sown, but 
planted; a great nicety is required 
in the choice of the shoots: it pro- 
duces no fruit till the end of three 
years, but bears plentifully the 
three succeeding years. The bark 
begins then to shrink, and in twelve 
years’ it ceases bearing. ‘The pepper 
must be planted ina rich soil, and 
kept perfectly free from weeds. As 
the sun is nesessary to the growth 
of this plant, the trees which sup- 
port it are lopped, to prevent their 
shade from injuring the fruit. 

“*. The sugar-cane is cultivated in 
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this island with considerable suc. 
cess. The most delicious fruits are 
produced in the greatest abundanee. 
Pine-apples grow wild; while shad. 
docks, plantains, jack-fruit, oranges, 
lemons, &c. are reared with very 
little attention or labour. 

“« The principal object in settling 
this beautiful islaud, was for the 
purpose of supplying the China 
fleets with wood and water. The 
latter, which is of the most excel- 
lent quality, is conducted from the 
foot of the mountain in pipes to the 
wharf, where boats have their casks 
filled by a hose which leads froma 
cock into their bung-holes. 

“It is with regret I quit this 
most delightful spot, emulating in 
beauty and produce the seat of 
Paradise itself, I shall ever cherish 
the remembrance of the kindness | 
receive from those families in it 
with whom I had the honour of 
being acquainted; and I request 
that they will accept my thanks, 
esteem and gratitude.” 


_— + oe 
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[From Mr. Wathen's Voyage to China. ] 


ee N the rith of January I 

was introduced to the gen- 
tlemen at the factory. The chief, 
Mr. Elphinstone, to whose liberal 
kindness | shall ever consider my- 
self deeply indebted, gave me a 
cordial welcome ; and, to prove his 
desire of rendering my stay as agree- 
able as possible, he placed au cle- 
gaat boat at my disposal, for my 


sole use in trips along the nver 
Tigris. 

** Monday the 13th, I took pos- 
session of my boat; and the hrst 
use I made of it was to visita large 
Josse temple on the opposite side 
of the river. I was attended by 4 


young officer of the Amelia, (Mr. 
Taunton).—After crossing a large 


court shaded by immense = 
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trees, im ascended a flight of steps 
which led to the door of the sacred 
. The priests permitted us 
ioenter. The idols were very large 
of bronze, fifteen or twenty 

feet high These divinities: had 
nothing very sublime or awful in 
their appearance ; on the contrary, 
they appeared to us Europeans, 
filthy, disgusting, and abominable. 
They were adored, however, by a 
great number of prostrate devotees 
while we were present, and those 
had no sooner withdrawn but others 
forward to supply their 

places; so that the worship seems 
to be continued all day. There 
were several monstrous idols; and 
altars were placed in different parts 
ofthe temple, with priests officiate- 
ing at them. These reverend fa- 
thers did not pay much attention 
tocleanliness, for they wore ‘* mar- 
vellous foul linen ;” their polls were 
a closely shaven as any Bernardin 
monk's, and their long robes shewed 
fymptoms of their having been 
once white. They were polite 
enough; and, as a great favour, 
they ‘ook us to the sty, or temple 
of the holy pigs. These deities 
were well attended, and were cer- 
tinly much cleaner than their 
priests. They were very large and 
fit; and some of them, we were 
informed, were thirty, and one 
forty years old. This last was an 
immense sow of a very venerable 
tppearance.—Leaving the grunting 
gods, we returned to the large 
temple, where { prepared to take a 
Wing of its interior. This was 
nO sooner perceived by the priests 
and the devotees, than such an out- 
ay was raised, and such dismal 
and groans uttered, that we 
ght it necessary to effect our 
fetreat as speedily as possible, not 


t receiving some insults from 
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the sacred priests and their devout 
penitents. 

‘* Having regained the street, we 
halted, to recognize our position. 
We discovered that our egress was 
through a different gate than the 
one through which we entered; 
and as the enemy had quietly re- 
tired into their strong-hold, we had 
leisure to contemplate the exterior 
of the building, which is of vast 
extent. It consists of many tem- 
ples inclosed within a wall of great 
circuit, having several gateways for 
entrance. On the outside of the 
one we had just passed were two 
colossal statues in niches, one on 
each side, placed on pedestals five 
feet high. They were highly gilt, 
and executed with a certain degree 
of Chinese proportion which claimed 
attention. The one on the right 
hand had a fierce aspect, and stood 
in a threatening attitude. The 
other had a mild countenance, and 
a gentle demeanour.—We were 
told afterwards that these figutes 
were emblems of war and peace, 
After having made some sketches, 
we re-crossed the Tigris, and landed 
at the factory. Notwithstanding 
the ill success of this adventure, lL 
was determined to take some more 
favourable opportunity to explore 
the temples of Josse and the sacred 
hogs. 

“*T was this day, January the 
14th, introduced to Messrs. Bar- 
retti at their residence in the fac- 
tory. They are merchants of great 
eminence; and as the roof of the 
building occupied by them com- 
manded a very extensive prospect, 
I had their permission to ascend, 
From this elevated station I had a 
view of the city of Canton, its pq- 
godas, and temples. The extent is 
vast ; and as the streets are narrow, 


the population must be immense. 
‘ The 
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The sirects nearest to me, and of 
which I had a full view, were coun- 
terparts of those without the wall 
—but I could not help regretting 
the policy which forbids all foreign- 
ers trom entering the gates of Can- 
ton.+-On the other side of the city 
rose a bill or peak of great altitude. 
I lamented my inability to obtain 

rmission to visit its summit. I 
Pad an opportunity of sketching, 
where I was, a panorama of great 
extent, including scenes equally 
novel and interesting to European 
eyes. But it would be very incon- 
venient to introduce folded plates 
into a work of this nature, which 
can only contain detached views, 
and representations of rare or cu- 
rious objects, either in landscape or 
architectural subjects. 

** In one of the streets behind the 
factory I this morning met a mar- 
riage procession. Six sedan-chairs 
contained the married couple and 
their friends. No other mode of 
street conveyance is used in the 
suburbs of Canton. No wheel car- 
riage, or even a horse, isseen. The 
crowd was immense, and the pro- 
cession was almest endless—I got 
inté a shop, to avoid being thrown 
down, and trod to death. The cla- 
mour of the gongs, and their musi- 
cal instruments, resounded in my 
ears for many hours afterwards. 

‘« Canton, like most of the cities 
in the east, classes the different 
trades together; the apothecaries 
engrossing one street, the silk-mer- 
cers another; the cabivet-makers a 
third, and so on.—But this mode is 
not adhered to in China-street ; there 
we found the shops occupied by per- 
sons of every profession, for the 
convenience, we were told, of stran- 
gers. 

“* { was one day introduced to a 
hong merchant (who is also a Man- 


darin) of the name of Con-se- qua, 
Mr. Bosanquet, who did me the bo« 
nour to conduct me, informed Con. 
se-qua of a fact which he could 
scarcely credit, namely, that I had 
voyaged to China without any other 
object than to see the country, and 
to learn as much as I could, in a 
short residence, of the manners and 
customs of the people. Mr. Bosan- 
quet added that it would be highly 
gratifying to me to be permitted to 
make drawings of the merchants’ 
elegant and spacious residence, as 
well as some of the curious subjects 
in and about the mansion. This was 
readily granted. And after being 
regaled with wine, tea, and sweet- 
nieats, Mr. Bosanquet retired, leav- 
ing me to commence my operations 
immediately. Con-se-qua spoke to- 
lerable English, and Jed me through 
the different apartments, pointing 
out what he considered as the most 
interesting subjects, and explaining 
the uses of such articles as were 
new tome. The honse and offices 
form a guadrangle. In the centre 
is seen a fountain of water as Cear 
as crystal, contained in a capacices 
marble bason, which may probably 
serve for a bath for some of the 
males of the family. The area a- 
round it was planted with beautiful 
shrubs and flowers, exhaling the 
richest odour. Arches of rock-work, 
excellently executed, supported the 
building ; and the whole waé grand 
and solid. ‘The appearance towards 
the street gave no reason [0 expect 
so much magnificence within. 

“A temple was included vee 
the walls, finished with a frigh ul 
Josse, and some curious and cost 4 
vessels and instruments were aang’ 
vpon his altar. The a 
the house corresponded wit 


d every 
grandeur of the edifice, an y 
thing indicated wealth and bapp! 


ness. 
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pes. A great many children came 
ome while I was employed, and a 
rat number of domestics passed 
snd re-passed, but no female of any 
jecription appeared. I continued 
my visits fur several mornings, and 
was always presented with sweet- 
meats, and tea of the finest quality. 
The tea was brought in elegant oval 
China basons with covers to them, 
without sugar or. milk. The tea is 
made in these basons, and the leaves 
ae left in the liguid. 

“ As tea is a favourite beverage 
with me, I was very desirous to see 
ome plantations of it. On the 
Mh of January, I was gratified. 
for gentlemen of the factory ac- 
cmpanied me across the ‘ligris, 
ind, afler walking a few miles into 
the country, we came to a planta- 
too of tea of about two acres. We 
vereconducted to it by the servants 
wthe proprietor. ‘The plants were 
hen in blossom. The most per- 
ect neatness had been observed in 
their cultivation; not a weed, or 
een a blade of grass, was suffcred 
0 rob the cherished plants of their 
tod, The soil seemed to be a 
andy loam, rich with manure ; and 
eeral persons, with hocs of sin- 
jar shapes, were busy ia the act 
iting the mould. “The shrubs 
wre disposed in rows perfectly 
‘it—In only picking a few 
“ies to taste the green herb, I 
ecewed that I offended our Chi- 
*st attendants, so careful are they 
a this valuable plant. 

In the course of our waik, we 
my through several fields planted 
ndigo, another very upport- 
ut vegetable.—Several elevated 
of ground, near the road, 

he gee propriated for the repose of 
' We saw a vast number 
— in the form of little bar- 
2 & Circular hillocks, nut un- 
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like the appearance of the ground 
in a new plantation of hops in 
England. <A great many were dis- 
tinguished by upright stones, with 
Chinese. characters cut in them; 
placed on the side of the hillock. 

“It was during this excursion, 
accompanied by gentlemen of en- 
lightened and liberal minds, I paid 
my second visit to the great temple 
on the south side of the river. 
Whether the priests knew some of 
those gentlemen, or that they were 
in a better humour than when I 
had the honour of visiting them 
before, they suffered me to draw 
some of the statues, altars, &c: 
without much. interraption, We 
again visited the holy inhabitants 
of the sty, and their more slovenly 
priests.~- Absurd, however, as these 
institutions appear to us, they should 
vot be rashly condemned, or even 
ridiculed, without knowing the rea- 
sons, Which, perhaps, may be brought 
to explain them, by some of the 
intelligent and learned men who 
not only countenance a mode of 
worship which to.us appears so ris 
diculous, but would lay down their 
lives rather than abjure it. 

‘« After a most agreeable rambie, 
full of information and amusement, 
we returned to the factory, to a 
dinner which> would have tempted 
the appetite of an alderman, and 
gratified the taste of the most fasti- 
dious epicure. 

« On the 29th of January, I had 
the honour of being introduced to 
the Rev. Mr. Morrison, a Protestant 
missionary settled atCanton, This 
gentieman has acquired such a per- 
fect knowledge of the Chinese lan- 
guage, that he speaks it with the 
greatest fluency, and writes it ¢or- 
rectly. The pare hoppo, or 
comptroller of the customs, at 


Canton, had appointed this day to 
N2 visit 
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visit the Typan (so the Chinese 
call the chief officer of the Com- 
pany’s establishment at Canton), 
andthe other gentlemen at the fac- 
tory.—Mr, Morrison attended for 
the purpose of maintaining the con- 
versation with this great man. 

“ Having received the most po- 
Jité invitation from Mr. William 
Parry (lately decéased), I attended ; 
and at twelve’ o'clock Mr. Elphin- 
stone, the chief, and all the super- 
cargos, India captains and officers, 
asse in the noble veranda ad- 
joining the great room, to receive 
this important personage. The 
thundering clangor of gongs an- 
nounced his approach. A band of 
musicians also attended. Some 
officers, in whimsical and fantastic 
dresses, preceded the superb chair 
of the hoppo, carried by six stout 
bearers. Six Mandarins ih elegant 
chairs followed; and near them, 
the hoppo's principal attendants in 
similar vehicles ; but the crowd was 
immense, pressing forward even to 
the pillars of the veranda. Mr. 
Filphinstone, attended by Mr. Mor- 
rison and all the gentlemen of the 
factory, received the distinguished 
visitor at the top of the grand stairs, 
where the proper ceremonials were 
observed, and due compliments paid 
and received. He was then led to 
a table, spread with a profusion of 
fruit, sweetmeats, coffee, wine Ke. 
—The hoppo sat on Mr. Elphin- 
stone’s right hand; and the other 
Mandarins were placed according 
to the rules of precedence, each in 
his proper and relative station. 

** There are no people more fond 
or observant of ceremony than the 
Chinese. The rank of the Man- 
darins was known and distinguished 
by the large bead, or button, affixed 
to the front of their caps. I was 
told that these orpaments were 


formed of precious stones: but f 
could not give credit to this infor. 
mation, On account of the large 
size of those pretended jewels, The 
hoppo, and each of the other Man. 
darins, successively paid their com. 
pliments to the Typan, and to every 
other individual of the establish. 
meot; and then rose up, as did the 
whole company. The Rey. Mr. 
Morrison now addressed himself to 
the hoppo in a long speech, which, 
whatever the subject was, gave evi- 
dent satisfaction to the person ad- 
dressed; who, when it was con- 
cluded, made a reply with great 
gravity, attended with very little 
action on the part of the orator; but 
a strong emphasis was laid upon 
some expressions. 

‘* Mr. Morrison explained thi 
speech to Mr. Elphinstone ; whe, 
through Mr. Morrison, expressed 
his satisfaction. 

“* Some refreshment was now 
taken; and afterwards the hoppo 
and his friends walked round this 
grand saloon, and viewed some pic- 
tures with great attention. 1% 
full-length portraits of their majts- 
ties, by sir Joshua Reynolds, were 
those of which they took the most 
notice. The magnificent cut-g0% 
chandelier, hanging in the centre 
of the room, excited their admit 
tion, After looking at the library, 
and reading-room, attended by Mr. 
Morrison, who explained every sub 
‘ect which seemed to attract ther 
attention, al] the company repair 
to the Creek factory, where '¢ 
depét of the most curious and 
costly productions of English art 
and ingenuity is situated. 

« Here the visitors had an oppe' 
tunity of secing and admiring 
perfection at which the mechanics 
arts had arrived in England.—Here 
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most conspicuous and advantageous 
manner, the mest superb jewellery, 
dock-work, watches, gold and silver 
vessels of the most exquisite work- 
manship, engraved and chased by 
the first artists fire-arms, cabinets, 
hoses for snuff, or for betel, and 

jom; bat what most surprized 
and delighted the guests, especially 
the younger part of them, were the 
automata; consisting of many won- 
derful pieces of mechanism and 
machinery, displaying in moving 
figures of birds singing and flutter- 
ing their wings, self-moving cha- 
riots, musical time-pieces, &c. &c. 
The hoppo examined several arti- 
des very minutely ; and those with 
which he seemed most delighted 
were set aside, to be presented to 
him from the company. 

“ After continuing at the reposi- 
tory until four o'clock, the company 
departed with the same ceremony 
and order as they came. The 
Typan, and gentlemen of the fac- 
tory, attended them to the gates of 
Canton, where they took leave. 

“Among these visitors, I ob- 
served some young men of a very 
imtetesting appearance. We were 
informed that they had but lately 
come to Canton, and were natives 
of Pekin, Their persons were 
handsome, and their complexion 
something fairer than that of the 
Cantonese—Pekin fies about a 
thousand miles North of Canton, 
DN. lat. 40°, 

“The hoppo was grave in his 
manner, with a shrewd and observ- 
ig countenance, and seemed to be 
at least sixty years old. 

“Afier visiting the extensive 
Warehouses of a-hong-merchant and 
Mandarin named Hau-qua, con- 
lining upwards of twelve thousand 
chests of tea, [ had the honour of 
bing introduced by Mr, Parry, of 
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the Canton establishment, to the 
Mandarin Pon-qua-qua, at bis resi- 
dence on the south side of the river, 
This Mandarin has, with the per- 
mission of the emperor, retired 
from all employment, and has given 
up all mercantile concerns, The 
gentlemen of the factory, with 
whom he is upon the most friendly 
terms, have given him the English 
title of ‘‘the ‘squire.” Besides 
Messrs. Parry, Bosanquet, Ball, and 
several other gentlemen of the fac- 
tory, the Rev. Mr. Morrison was of 
this party. We were shewn on 
our arrival into a grand audience- 
chamber, furnished with chairs and 
tables of elegant workmanship, in 
the English taste. When the Man- 
darin entered, Mr. Parry introduced 
me to him in great form; at the 
same time informing him. that a 
strong desire to see some part of 
the immense empire of China, and 
its inhabitants, arts, and antiquities, 
was the sole inducement which 
brought me from my country, tra- 
versing nearly half the globe, He 
added, that, being entirely disen- 
gaged from all kinds of business, I 
applied my leisure in the exercise 
of the pencil, for my own gratifi- 
cation, and the amusement of my 
friends.—The Mandarin, who pos- 
sessed a fine open countenance, dis- 
playing traits of benevolence and 
sensibility, was surprized and pleased 
at so unusual a circumstance, and 
received me most cordially; in- 
sisting upon performing the cere- 
mony of ching-ching with me, for 
Josse, ‘This was done by bis taking 
both my hands within his, and 
gently pressing them. We were 
now sworn fiicnds, 

* « Pon-qua-qua conducted us 
through an elegant suite of rooms, 
most richly furnished ; tabd:cs of 
the most costly wood, sane of 
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them inlaid with marble, cabinets, 
and ornaments. couches, and sophas, 
placed and disposed, with the most 
finished taste, upon seperb carpets 
of the most lively colours, graced 
every apartment. The library, tua'l 
of Chinese books, was kept in the 
neatest order. And what rendered 
these fine rooms the more striking 
to a stranger, was an immense 

banian-tree, planted many ages 

since, spreading its huge branches 

over the greatest part of them.— 

This noble tree grew in the garden, 

and had seats beneath it, where the 

generous host and his visitors gene- 

rally sat to converse, while they 

waited for dinner, On my express- 

ing my admiration of this fine tree, 

the Mandarin told me that it was 

planted by one of his ancestors, and 

that he could not take too much 

care of it upon that account. ‘The 

piety of the Chinese towards their 

progenitors is proverbial. 

** We were led to an aviary filled 
with the most rare and beautiful 
birds.) We were also shewn a 
green-house furnished with curious 
and scarce plants and flowers; and 
on each side of the walks in the 
garden, orange trees growing in 
enormous porcelain pots, were dis- 
posed in equi-distant rows. Our, 
host, with a friendly frankness, in- 
vited me to visit hrm often, and* 
take sketches of whatever I pleased, 
inor about his mansion. I accepted 
his invitation with pleasure ; and 
after a refreshment of wines, and 
some rich conserves, we returned 
to the factory. 

** In one of my visits to this kind 
Chinese, I presented him with a 
finished drawing of his own house. 
This little mark of attention gave 
him evident pleasure; but when, 
on another occasion, [ gave him a 
coloured sketch of the interior of 


his grand saloon, with a representa. 
tion of himeelt :-posing on an ele. 
gant couch, his expressions of thanks 
and satisfaction were too ta ver 
for me to repeat. 

“To a dinner which Pon quae 
qua gave to the gentl meu of the 
factory, and some of his own fi iends, 
1 had the hopour of an ivitation. 
The panty were ovly about thirty in 
number, who sat down to an ele 
giot dinner dressed in the mixed 
style, English and Chinese. It was 
here I made m: first essay in the 
use of the chop-sticks, instead of 
knives and torks. They were too 
long pieces of ivory, of about the 
thickness of a large quill, and 
tipped at-the ends with silver, 4 
couple of these are held in the right 
hand, betwren the fingers and 
thumb, something like the manner 
in Which we hold pens in writing; 
and with these the Chinese pick up 
their meat out of their littie tureens 
with the greatest ease and quic hness, 
—But it should be remarked that 
their dishes are ali ragouts or hashes, 
where the meat is divided into 
small pieces. After a great many 
trials, and consequent failurss, (to 
the great amusement ot my Eng- 
lish friends, and indeed I could see 
that the Mandarins present could 
scarcely refrain from liughing at 
my awkwardness,) I gave up the 
chop sticks, and took to the knife 
and fork, with which I contrived 
to make an excellent dinuer on 
some roast beef, and ham and 
fowls. 

‘¢ Soon after dinner, Pon-qua- 
qua ordered the glasses to be filled ; 
then, all standing, he gave, as 4 
tuast, the king of England !—Ia 
return for this compliment, Mi. 
Parry, who represented the chief oi 
the company’s establishment, . 
the emperor of China !—all stan¢- 
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ing. - Pon-qua-qua and the other 
} ins expressed their satisfac- 
foo. Many other toasts succeeded ; 
and in the intervals many sallies of 
Chinese wit escaped the Mandarins, 
intelligible only to each other, and 
Mr. Morrison. At twelve o'clock, 
tea and coffee were brought in ; 
and soon afierwards, we were ferried 
over to the factory. 

“Qne day | accompanied cap- 
(ain Pendergrass and a party to visit 
alarge Chinese junk, which lay in 
the river about a mile below Can- 
ton. The naval gentlemen exa- 
mived her with minute attention, 
bat did not seem to approve of her 
construction. For my part, I do 
not pretend to have an opinion upon 
these matters. While we were on 
board, the sailors were engaged in 
rising the mainmast by means of 
the windlass. ‘The mast at the base 
was about four feet in diameter, 
and its height was about eighty. 
When it was elevated to the alti- 
tude of about forty-five degrees, 
the following ceremony was per- 
formed: a sailor, with a lighted 
paper match in his hand, walked 
along the reclining mast, nearly to 
the top; here he waved the lighted 
paper three times, describing a 
citcle each time ; having done this, 
and pronounced some words, he 
descended. The mast was then 
taised to its proper station. 

“Mr. Johnson, speaking of the 
craft on this river, says, that the 
Chinese work their junks and other 
boats with astonishing adroitness, 
that they actually seem to fly 
through the water; outstripping 
the European vessels in velocity, 
though they tall more to leeward 
@ account of their peculiar con- 
struction. ‘ The sails are all made 
of mats, and are narrow, bat very 
jelty. Slit pieces of barybvo cross 
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these sails horizontally, at short 
distances ; and to one end of these 
is attached a bow-line leading for- 
ward, to the other a sheet leading 
aft, by which means their sails 
stand better, and lie nearer the 
wind, than any European sails pos. 
sibly can do. On each bow of their 
junks there is always painted a large 
eye; and they are, or pretend to be, 
astonished that our vessels can find 
their way through immense oceans 
without eyes.” 

‘« While I was engaged in mak- 
ing some sketches from the river- 
side one morning early, twelve tea- 
boats came down the river from the 
interior of the country, laden each 
with 600 chests of tea, to be stuwed 
in the Company's warehoyses at the 
factory. As soon as they came 
alongside the wharf, they proceeded 
to unlade the cargoes, which were 
with surprizing quickness and dex- 
terity conveyed by the coolies or 
porters te the warehouses. Each 
porter carried two chests, one de- 
pending from each end of a bamboo 
slung across his shoulder. 

“ The feast of the new year was 
now approaching. It commenced 
on the 15th of February, and con- 
tinued for three days. luring those 
days all business ceases; nothing 
but rejoicing, visiting, sailing on the 
rive’, excursions into the country, 
theatrical exhibitions, &c. and the 
most brilliant fire-works at night, 
are attended to, Every one is dress- 
ed in his best apparel, and you sce 
in every corner the ceremony of 
ching-ching performed; and, as J 
am informed, the most hyperbolical 
compliments are paid and received, 
by persons of all ranks and degrees, 
Visits of ceremony are paid by the 
Mandarins and merchants to the 
gentlemen of the factory, which are 
returned with the most preaige punc- 
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tuality. In the absence of the per- 
sons called upon, the Mandarins 
Jeave their names and addresses on 
coloured cards highly ornamentrd. 
In short, every thing avnounces fes- 
tivity, rejoicing, and dissipation, 
The third day of this festival is de- 
voted chiefly to aquatic excursions, 
and particularly to visits to the Par- 
terre gardens. In these parties the 
ladies are allowed to accompany their 
lords. The 17th of February, be- 
ing tlie last day of the feast, our 
party, occupying two boats, em- 
barked at the factory at eleven 
o'clock, to proceed up the river to 
the Parterre gardens. Thousands of 
boats of all descriptions were al- 
ready in motion, the gongs sound- 
ing on all sides, the san-pans and 
smaller vessels shooting swiftly along, 
while the large Mandarin and chop 
boats proceeded regularly and ma- 
jestically up the stream, all newly 
painted and gilt, with gaudy stream- 
ers flaunting in the wind; while 
shouts, laughter, and the clacketing 
of the Chinese language, filled the 
air. The imagination cannot con- 
ceive a more lively scene. Several 
picturesque and beautiful subjects 
on the banks of the river would at 
any other time have engaged our at- 
tention ; but at present the mind 
was entirely engrossed by the sin- 
cular and animated moving picture 
before us. 

** The gardens are situated about 
three miles above Canton, in a 
charming country, abounding with 
tropical trees, plants, and vegeta- 
bles of the most useful kind. Just 
after we had landed, three Jarge 
Mahdarin boats came up to the land- 
ing-place, finely painted and deco- 
rated, trom which several ladies 
were handed on shore. <As these 
Were the first women of rank I had 
seen in China, I obseryed them 


with particular attention, They were 
small, but very elegant figures, most 
richly dressed ; their eyes and hair 
black, the latter ornamented with 
diamonds and other pre. ious stones ; 
their complexions were fair, but 
evidently aided by some white paint 
not very artificially laid on, They 
hung on the gentlemen's arms, and 
tottered along with much pretty 
affectation; perhaps this might be 
occasioned by their feet having been 
crippled in their infancy to render 
them small. They took several 
turns in the gardens; but they did 
not continue there above half an 
hour, when they were re-conducted 
to the boats, and rowed down the 
river. 

“« These gardens are laid out in 
long regular walks, in straight lines; 
the sides of which, as well as the 
compartments, display large pots 
containing the most beautitul shrabs 
and flowers, On returning to our 
boats. we came to several shops dis- 
playing their goods to the best ad- 
vantage, consisting of ornaments, 
articles of dress, and toys ; among 
the Jatter were some very curious 
and well-executed models in clay, 
of beggars and other grotesque 
figures, seen in the streets of Can- 
ton. They were so well executed, 
discriminating and marking the 
characters they represented with sa 
much truth and humour, that I 
apprehended the price must be 
high ; but I found it was very reas 
sonable. I purchased a few, as ine 
morials of the feast of the new 
year at Canton. After walking 
among an immense crowd until we 
were quite tired, we re-embarked, 
and sailed down the river. In the 
course of our voyage we sometimes 
were very near the streets of sta 
tionary boats, or boat-houses ; 


‘} hat happened, we were 
when that happenee, aed 
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igded with abusive and insulting 

, which I could easily com- 

from the menacing ges- 

vores of the speakers. Ladies were 

algo seen in these aquatic dwellings, 

gsimilating in manners and deli- 

cacy, with those of ovr own coun- 

damsels whom we meet at the 

Point at Portsmouth, at Wapping, 
or St. Giles’s. 

“Doring our residence at Can- 
ton, | took several short excursions 
into the country, with one or other 
of the gentlemen of the factory, 
aod once with the Rev. Mr. Mor- 
ison. Indigo seems to be the ar- 
ticle mostly cultivated near Canton. 
| observed that all their plantations, 
whether it was of indigo, tea, rice, 
paddy, er esculent vegetables, were 
in fows; and the grain and seeds 
drilled. The neatness of the hus- 
bandry was admirable ; not a weed 
was suffered to continue. The 
hand-hoe seemed to be the instru- 
ment chiefly used for the extirpa- 
ton of weeds; it was always in 
requisition. In every piece of 
ground or plantation we saw, there 
was one, if not two, labourers at 
work with the hoe. 

“In one of those excursions we 
continued an hour, to observe a 
party of young men of a rank evi- 
pom far above the vulgar, en- 

in shooting at a target with 

bows and arrows. They were very 
dexterous, lodging the arrow fre- 
quently near the centre, and almost 
mvariably in the target, at the 
Nce of eighty yards. Their 
dows Were long, and required great 
trength as well as skill to bend 

Mm. Their behaviour to us was 

te and communicative, as far as 

$could supply the place of con- 
rSation, 
‘ “On the soth of February we 
“te invited to a grand dinner at 
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the house of a distinguished hong- 
merchant, of the name of Mauk- 
qua. This personage transacted 
business with the Company to an 
immense annual amount. The mer- 
chant resided at a splendid man- 
sion, nearly adjoining the European 
factorics. His warehouses were 
very extensive, and occupied a 
large space of ground. About six 
o'clock the company began to as- 
semble ; it consisted of all the gen- 
tlemen of the factory, the India 
captains and their principal officers, 
foreign merchants and Mandarins, 
the friends of Mauk-qua and others, 
in the whole to the number of eighty 
persons. We were all received in 
a large anti-chamber by Mauk-qua 
in person, to whom every stranger 
was introduced in due torm. At 
seven o'clock we were shewn into 
the dining-saloon, which was light- 
ed up with elegant lamps; and 
here I met again with my pleasant 
fellow- voyager and sbip-mate, Hom- 
magee, the Persian merchant, after 
a separation of many days. The 
table was covered with a profusion 
of costly delicacies, dressed accord- 
ing to the mode of several other 
nations as well as the Chinese. Gn 
one skle of the saloon, the curtains 
opened, and discovered an elegant 
theatre richly decorated. The per- 
formers entered; and a play, or 
sing-sang,commenced. ‘The music 
was Joud and harsh; but the com- 
pany in general paid much more 
attention to the exquisite dishes on 
the table than to the play, although 
the players exerted themselves to 
the utmost, to excite the notice and 
obtain the applause of their audi- 
tors. I confess that I, also, had so 
bad a taste, or was so hungry, that 
I could not discover the least beauty 
in the poetry, excellence in the 
acting, or harmony in the music 
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until I had somewhat allayed the 
appetite which the sight and smell 
of soups made of birds’-nests and 
sharks’-fins had occasioned, 

** These soups as well as most of 
the Chinese cookery, were served 
up in small upright porcelain dishes, 
I tasted the soups, and found them 
palatable ar higbly seasoned ; but, 
as they are iid to be stimulants of 
a particular nature, | refrained from 
indulging my taste, and made my 
dinner of some fine fish, and the 
substantial English ‘dishes of roast 
beef, and ham and fowls. Some 
excellent pastry and curious con- 
fectionary succeeded ; and the feast 
was concluded with a dessert of 
fruit, among which were fine large 
grapes, and deep coloured Man- 
darin oranges of a most exquisite 
flavour. The wines were Madeira 
and claret ; but the Chinese gentle- 
men preferred their own sam-soo to 
the European wines. ‘The sam-soo 
is a strong fiery spirit, and is said 
to be very unwholesome to an Eu- 
ropean constitution. 

‘* I had now leisure to attend to 
the sing-sang, and the exertions of 
the sons of Thespis—* the brief 
abstract and chronicles of the 
times ;" but I soon perceived that 
these heroes of the stage had never 
heard Hamlet's instructions to the 
players, or, if they had, they had 
not profited, for ‘* they so strutted, 
and bellowed, as if Nature's jour- 
neymen.had made them, and not 
made them well, they imitated 
humanity so abominably !" Yet 
there was a fable, a plot, and a ca- 
tastrophe, to be dis:inguished even 
by us, who were totally unec- 
quainted with the language. Could 
an intelligent Chinese discover as 
much in our most celebrated pieces ; 
in our H milets, our Othellos, and 
our Richards? I am atraid he wou'd 
be teimpied to call them, as we did 


the sing sang, “ a tiresome bore!” 
Music, however, being the universal 
language of nature, is as universally 
understood. But if the sounds we 
heard were delightful, or even to- 
lerable, to the Chinese, their audi- 
tory nerves must have been very 
differently constructed from those 
which compose the European organs 
of hearing; for nothing could be 
more harsh and discordant, than the 
noise proceeding from Mauk-qua’s 
orchestra. 

‘« The fable of the piece repre. 
s¢nied, as I understood it from the 
action, and the information of those 
sitting near to me, as follows: a 
governor of a province at a great 
distance from the capital having a 
beautiful daughter, bestowed her 
upon the son of a Mandarin in his 
province, who was the next in au- 
thority to the governor, and who, 
under professions of the utmost de- 
votion and friendship to his supe- 
rior, concealed a heart full of base- 
ness, envy, and avarice. He had 
no sooner obtained the daughter of 
the governor for his son, than be 
began to employ all his art and 
finesse to destroy the credit of bis 
friend at court, and to render his 
authority contemptible in the coun- 
try. Forged complaints were cob 
tinually sent to the emperors m- 
nisters of the mal-administration of 
the governor, and the oppression he 
exercised towards those over whom 
he presided. The son, whose dis- 
position was the reverse of his fae 
ther’s, with the utmost humility, 
endeavoured to check his schemes 
with intreaties, and even gentle re- 
monstrances, sometimes hinting at 
the fatal consequences to bis tather 
and himself in case of a discovery 
but without the least effrct. ie 
length the repeated complaints 
which the treacherous guna et 
continued to send to court reached 












the emperor's ears, who in conse- 
quence ordered the governor to 
come to Pekin to answer for his 
conduct. His false friend now 
threw off the mask, and boldly stood 
forth as bis accuser, accompanied 
by others whom he had suborned, 
whose evidence bore down the as- 
sertions of the governor, who had 
relied upon the zeal and integrity 
of the Mandarin, but chiefly upon 
his own innocence for his defence. 
He was condemned to lose his 
bead, and the treacherous Man- 
darin was rewarded with _ his 
his office. Hitherto his schemes 
had succeeded, and his utmost wish 
was obtained; for his whole aim 
was to succeed to the government 
by the destruction of his friend. 
His virtuous son was, however, in- 
consolable ; and though his filial 
piely suppressed, it could ,not ex- 
tuaguish his emotions. There was 
one individual, a Mandarin also of 
some Consequence in the province, 
who had silently observed the con- 
duct of the false friend towards the 
governor, but not with indifterence. 
When this person was told what 
had happened at Pekin, gnd that 
the traitor had been appointed go- 
vernor, he immediately collected a 
certain number of the most con- 
siderable men in the province, and 
repaired to court with a petition in 
favour of the condemned chief. 
They arrived just in time; for the 
preparations for his execution were 
Mashed, and he on the point of 
being led to the fatal spot where it 
Was to take place. ‘he good Man- 
darin threw himself at the empe- 
tors feet, loudly asserting the in- 
hocence of the victim; he pro- 

ed his respectable witnesses, 
many of them known to the minis- 
ters for men of honour and probity. 

$xecution was stayed ; the pri- 
“ucr pardoned, and reinstated in 
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his government; and his vile ac- 
cuser, who had remained at Pekin 
to enjoy the destruction of his friend, 
was seized, tried, and condemned to 
sutter death. 

*« Tt was now that the son dis- 
played his filial piety and heroic 
virtue ; he found means to visit his 
father in his dungeon, changed 
cloaths with him, and remained in 
his place, while the basest of cri- 
minals lett him to his tate, and fled 
to the Wilds of Tantary. The de- 
ception was not discovered by the 
officers of justice, who Jed the son 
to the place of execution, where the 
finisher of the law took off his 
head with one dexterous stroke of 
his scymitar. ‘The head actually 
fell on the stage, the body staggered 
afew steps and fell also, covering 
the floor with blood. How this 
was done, I was net informed; but 
I was assured that the performer re- 
ceived no damage. Thus ended 
the Chinese tragedy, the pious 
fraud having been discovered when 
it was tco late. <A kind of epilogne 
was recited in praise of filial duty, 
andinculcating obedience to parents, 
even to death. 

“ Although poetical justice is 
not observed in this drama, the 
moral it enforces is popolar among 
the Chinese. ‘The passion of love 
is seldom the subject of their dra- 
matic pieces; but conjugal infidelity 
is often brought on the stage, and 
exemplary punishment is inflicted 
on the guilty party. 

‘* When the play at the hong- 
merchant’s was concluded, I ob- 
served that two of his Mandarin 
guests were fast asleep ; anda young 
Knglishman had, by taking “ pota- 
tious pottle deep,” brought his spi- 
rits into such a pitch of riotous ele- 
vation, that he made more noise 
than the sing-sang, and was much 
more troublesome. 
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‘The 23d, 24th, and 25th of 
February were employed in taking 
leave of my friends at the factory, 
and of the Mandarin Con-se-qua, 
and the ingenious artist Tan-qua, of 
whom I purchased several curious 
drawings ; and as | was preparing 
to cross the river to bid adieu to 
the kind and generous ‘squire Pon- 
qua-qua, a fire broke out at his 
house, which threatened the worst 
consequences. So highly esteemed 
is Pon-qua-qua, that not only the 
Chinese of all descriptions ran to 
his assistance, but the gentlemen at 
the factory, without a moment's 
Joss of time, sent over four of the 
Company's engines, and a great 
number of Jabourers, who soon got 
the fire under, but not before it 
had destroyed the private Josse 
chapel, where it had commenced, 
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with its ornaments, and the rooms 
over it. 

** When the fire was completely 
extinguished, ani order and quiet 
restored. I visited’ Pon-qua-qua, as 
well to condole with him for the 
accident, as to take my leave of 
him. He did not seem in the least 
affected with his loss ;—spoke very 
lightly of it; and assured me that 
three or four thousand dollars would 
replace all that was destroyed, 
The fire was occasioned by his mo- 
ther’s performing, rather too care- 
lessly, some of the rites of their 
religion in bis private teniple, The 
women’s apartment was at one 
time in danger of the flames; bat 
the Jadies were carefully conveyed 
to a place of safety, in another part 
of the building.” 








[Description or St, Hevena.] 


[From the same. ] 


6 N the 22d of May our fleet 

( cast anchor in the roads of 
St. Helena. Here we found nine 
homeward-bound East India ships 
under convoy ot his Majesty's fri- 
gate the Phaéton, captain Fleet- 
wood Pellew. 

© This solitary, though beautiful 
spot, lies in the greatsouth Atlantic 
ocean, in latitude about 35° south, 
and longitude about 5° west from 
Greenwich. It is distant from the 
African continent about 1000 miles, 
and from the south American, 
1soo. St. Helena was discovered 
by the Portuguese in 1508, on the 


e1st of May, being the festival of 
St. Helen. The English settled on 
it in 1660; in a few years after- 
wards it was taken by the Dutch; 
and in 1674 it was retaken by the 


‘English, under captain Mundeo ; 


and it has ever since remained in 
the possession of the East India 
Company. Its length is no more 
than ten miles, and its breadth at the 
widest part about seven. The po- 
pulation is between four and os 
thousand souls. It is so defend . 
by nature and art that it is deeme 
impregnable. 
«© This little 


island has been © 
often 
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ofien and so well described, that 
nothing remains for me but to ex- 

my admiration of the sublime 
and romantic scenery it cContalis, 
some part of which I have pre- 
sumed to present to the public. It 
would require a much more able 

than mine to describe the gi- 
gantic rocks which present them- 
selves to the curious traveller in his 
ascent to the top of Ladder hill, 
Some of these rocks, of stupendous 
size, seem scarcely attached to the 
bill, but appear almost in the act of 
tumbling down headlong on James 
town seated in the valley below. 
The sierile and recky ascent to the 
summit of High Knole, another 
lofty eminence, exhibit scenes such 
as Salvator Rosa would have chosen 
to paint; while the delicious val- 
leys of Sandy Bay contain the most 
delighttul sylvan retreats, the fabled 
haunts of fauns and satyrs, nymphs 
and naiads, and the sequestered 
bowers of pastoral innocence and 
love, 

“Every person on board, whose 
connexions were in England, was in 
eager expectation of finding letters 
from their friends waiting tor them 
atSt. Helena. It is impossible to 
describe the gratification the pe- 
rosal of letters from those we love 
and esteem affords the mind after 
an absence of eighteen months from 
one $ native country, and still at the 
distance of many thousand miles 
from it. Packets of newspapers 
were also received as most valuable 
Presents. I took the first opportu- 
alty of going on shore, and hastened 
fo present a letter of introduction 
tothe governor of the island (go- 
Yernor Beatson), with which iny 
kind friends at Canion had fur- 
nished me. I found that gentle- 
man at Plantation house, his ¢oun- 
uytesidence, After the most po- 
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lite reception, the governor sent an 
intelligent soldier to conduct me to 
the most remarkable places in the 
island. 

‘* TI visited 4n succession Ladder 
Hill, High Knole, Diana’s Peak, 
Lot and his daughters, Sindy Ridge 
and Bay, and was charmed at the 
beauty and variety of the views 
they presented. Oo the 2gth I[ 
breakfasted with the governor by 
appointment, at Plantation house. 
Several elegantly-dressed ladies, 
captain Pellew, and the governor's 
aid-de-camp, were of the com- 
pany; the party was a most agrec- 
able one, all of them conversant 
with the fine arts, upon which, and 
other interesting topics, the con- 
versation was maintained for nearly 
two hours; while my _ port-folio 
contributed something towards thelr 
amusement, 

I continued my rambles, after 
taking my leave of the governor, 
until near five o’clock P. M. when 
I attended captain Pellew in James 
Town, and accompanied him in the 
Phaéton’s boat, on board the frigate. 
In our way we saw a melancholy 
and disgusting sight, a contention 
between two ravenous sharks for a 
dead body which had floated from 
the town; it being calm, and the 
sea perfectly clear, we could plainly 
see the horrid contest. I had the 
honour of dining with captain Pel- 
lew, and a Jarge party ; and after a 
moderate enjoyment of the bottle, 
that gallant officer requested a licu- 
tenant to take me round his bean- 
tiful frigate of thirty-two guns, 
which equally gratified and obliged 
me. The frigate’s boat conducted 
me afterwards on board the Hope, 
at seven oclock, the signal for 
sailing flying; and at enght the 
fleet, consisting of thirteen sail, 
the Phaéton taking the lead, ma- 
jestically 
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jestically moved under a fine breeze 
from the roads of St. Helena, steer- 
ing homeward. Adieu! sweet lone- 
ly spot, where Solitude had taken 
her abode for thousands of years, 
until restless man at last accidentally 
discovered her retreat, and forced 
her to seek repose in other regi- 
ons ! 

* This little island was uninha- 
bited at the time of its discovery ; 
the nearest land to it is the Isle of 
Ascension, at the distance of about 
Boo miles north. It is demonstra- 
tive of the perfection to which the 
wonderful art of navigation is ar- 
rived, that a single ship shall un- 
etringly sail to the port of so dimi- 
nutive a spot, situated in the vast 
expanse of the wide Atlantic! 

* "There are some wild goats on 
he island ; some cattle and sheep 


Pre Du 
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are also bred there, but the pAsteire 
age is not sutiicient to support the 
number necessary for general cou 
sumpuion, ‘The soldiers, servants, 
and labourers, are therefore served 
with fresh meat only four times ig 
the year: a few meals at each pe- 
riod, If the use of fresh provisions 
was unlimited, the island would not 
answer the purpose for which it is 
held by the company at a great ex- 
pence ; because it could not in that 
case, at all times, furnish the com. 
pany’s homeward-bound ships with 
the necessary refreshments. The 
sea, however, supplies the inhabi- 
tants with fish ian abundance ; and 
the gardens produce the finest vege- 
tables, especially cabbages and pota- 
toes, equal to any to be found in the 
‘nglish markets.” 


- - --+-- 


Mipt. 


{From Mr. Gotn's Transtation of M. Ramond’s Travels 
it the Pyrennees. } 


VOT a step can be taken in 
ee apy part of the Pyrenees, 
which I have just traversed, with- 
out continually turning to the Pic 
du Midi. It commands almost all 
the known part of the country, and 
every where forms the most striking 
object in the landscape. Ils situa- 
tion, indeed, in the vicinity of the 
plains, presents them with an eleva- 
tion which they rarely behold so 
near them, and its apparent dimen- 
sions, which are very deceptive with 
regard to its height, appear to place 
in an inferior rank the higher moun- 
tains which are scattered behind it, 


Yet, however inaccessible it may be 
on that side where it shews itself in 
its greatest majesty, it possesses 
many winding avenues, which lead 
to its summit with so much facility 
as to place it within the reach of 
the most ordinary strength, so that 
the bathers of Bareges and Bag- 
neres, who ascend thither to enjoy 
one of those views which nature re- 
fuses to the central summits of the 
chain, procure this advantage oly 
at the expence of such labour as 
requisite to give it proper zest. 
Jt is therefore by more than 


one title that the Pic du Midi is be- 
comme 
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comethe rival of the Canigou, which 
is ennobled by the neigh- 
eked of Perpignan as much as 
by the labours of M. Cassini. Both 
these mountains indeed are very 
lofty. Their summits are in the re- 
gion of the clouds, but they do not 
attain those uninhabitable altitudes 
where existence is supported with 
pain, where the naturalist loses his 
courage, and where the cares of 
ing life must be substituted 

for those of contemplation. 

« It was with the design of cast- 
ing 2 glance over the southern moun- 
tins from the top of this observa- 
tory that I ascended it for the first 
time, ‘This general survey might, 
Ithought, direct me in the excur- 
sions which I] purposed to make, 
with a view of comparing the cen- 
tre of the Pyrenees with the cor- 
reaponding partof the Alps, and of 
forming a just idea with regard to 
the state of the snows of the former. 
leould hardly doubt but that at the 
summit of the Pic du Midi I should 
have attained a sufficient degree of 
elevation, to enable me to arrange, 
in some degree, this chaos of rocks, 
and ascertain whatever was really 
bigher than the level upon which I 
stood, 

“ To ascend the Pic du Midi trom 
eges, the borders of the Gave are 
erally followed as far as the Tour- 

malet, and from thence the way is 
fo the north, along the valley, which 
rises to the base of the cone of the 
peak; but in order to quit the sooner 
the melancholy ‘abyss in) which 
Bareges is buried up, I preferred to 
pass the Gave below the town, and 
fo ascend directly towards the 
heights which were known to me ; 
from thence a shepherd, whose hut 
Was sometimes my asylum, had un- 

ken to point me out a road to 
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those regions, which would open to 
my view the whole extent of the 
country which I wished to notice, 
Two persons but little accustomed 
to the fatigues of the mountains, 
were my companions, The first 
part of our journey was by no means 
the most easy. 

“ The declivities we found her- 
baceous ; some meadows have been 
formed vpon their first platforms, 
and a few habitations erected which 
are scarcely visible trom the bottom 
of the valley: In one of these I 
chose my guide. Higher up the turf 
is shorter, and nothing to be found 
but huts of shepherds and scattered 
flocks; nota tree, not a shrub, no- 
thing, in short, above the level of 
the turf, excepting the Rhododen- 
dron, which is first perceptible at 
About 200 toises above the level of 
Bareges, and whose pretty crimson 
Hower enlivens the monotonous ver- 
dure of this region. This humble 
shrub is the only combustible which 
the inhabitant of these elevated pas- 
tures has within his reach; and ia 
the Pyrenees, as well as in the Alps, 
its presence informs the naturalist, 
that he has attained an elevation of 
from cight to nine hundred toises 
above the level of the sea. 

“ We kept ourselves at about this 
height, but soon turned off into the 
valley of the Pic du Midi, leaving 
beneath us pastures, in which the 
Iris had formed an entire carpet of 
the most lively purple. The narrow 
valley into which we now had en- 
tered is just as dul) as the declivities 
by which we bad ascended, Its 
rocks are vertical, and the sides of 
the mountains covered with frag- 
ments. Here it is, that terminates 
the sphere of the activity of the 
shepherds of Bareges, for they are 
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of meadow to nourish the cattle 
with which in summer they might 
cover their hills; and are too poor 
to give themselves up in any way to 
commercial speculations. They a- 
bandon then the Pic du Midi to the 
Bearnese, who, encouraged by a 
form of government which affords 
mire incitement to industry, are in 
the habit of purchasing the right of 
conducting their sheep thither. In- 
deed, at the very moment when we 
were entering this valley, we had 
 seena flock upon the heights, where 
they appeared to be in peaceful pos- 
session of the pastures. But the 
shepherd who conducted us was 
not a man to be mistaken; by the 
disposition of these flocks be soon 
was capable of guessing that their 
conductors were not the lawful te- 
nants of the canton ; and in fact he 
had scarcely mentioned his suspi- 
cions, before we saw the dogs col- 
lecting the sheep, and the shep- 
herds making their appearance. 
These were Beirnese in the act of 
fraudulently traversing these high 
vallies. Our guide, who recognised 
them at an incredible distance, was 
very eager to be up with them; but 
the enemy had put bimself in mo- 
tion, and kept the interval which 
separated him from us. All was on 
the watcb, nothing strayed; the 
dogs, the very sheep themselves, 
appeared to be aware of danger ; 
and, continuing to graze as they 
proceeded, had soon attained the 
upper passes of the mountains. 

** We were still discoursing upen 
these remaius of Tartar-like man- 
ners, When we arrived upon the 
borders of a beautiful piece of water 
called the Lake of Oncet. This lake 
lies very high, being scarcely 320 
toises below the sumunit of the peak. 
ts length, according to M. Moisscet, 
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iS 250 toises, its breadth 1S; 
The scenery around is grand, Yo 
the ‘south it is enclosed by 
which are only visited by the Izand 
and the Hunter, One of their ra: 
vines, the deepest and \.ost 

of them all, had conducted 

the region of the clouds to the level 
of its frozen surface an immense 
body ef snow. On the opposite side, 
however, are small vallies and th: 
freshest verdure. In front the 
rose rapidly, rneanwhile to the south 
the view extends as far as the points 
of Granite, whose bases form on 
this side the boundary of the valle 
of Bastan.—The place, indeed, 
a fine desart; the mountains well 
connected, the rocks of a majestic 
form, the outlines wild, the summits 
pointed, their precipices profound; 
and they that have not sufficient 
strength to seek the centre of the 
hills, where nature is more sublime, 
and her solitudes more rude, may 
here obtain at little cost a very good 
idea of those aspects which are ¢x- 
emplified in mountains of the first 
order. 

‘“‘The heat of the sun was now 
felt strongly, and obliged us to rest 
a moment. We resumed our march 
at a slower pace. Here it was that 
the flowers of a short and vigorous 
turf, but just forsaken by the snow, 
which was still apparent in patches, 
recalled to my remembrance the 
high valties and the pastures of the 
Alps. The air was calm and 
with perfumes; the Daphne Cneo- 
rum but just in blossom, for the 
dog-days are the spring of r 
high regions of the earth. ha 
now begun to feel that charm, 
which I have so ofien known, 
often tasted upon the mountain, 
that vague content, that lig 


of body, that agility of limb, a 
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that serenity of mind, which are all 
gsweetto experience but so difh- 
calt-to paint. My steps became 
more rapid: at last; I could no 

wait for my companions, but, 

them and my guide, began 
todimb in a straight line towards 
thesummit of the mountain. I had 
gon attained it; and from the brink 
ofahideous precipice beheld a world 
beneath my feet. 

“ The confused mass of southern 
rocks, which till now bad confined 
wpsight, and bewildered my con- 
jectares, extended behind me ina 
ut crescent, and towered with its 

eminences at a distance 
greatness ceases to be over- 
wielming. Placed in the apparent 
centre of the curve, I could see its 
extremities die away on either hand ; 
tothing interposed between me and 
theplains. Here, then, as from the 
of the clouds, I gazed downon 
the vallies and their hills, and with 
me glance embraced al! Bigorre, 
Bearn, the Conserans, and even 
Languedoc itself, to that extreme 
distance where a light vapour, con- 
feusding the limits of the horizon 
with the immensity of the heavens, 
imists the eye, and leaves it nothing 
WO regret. 
“ But what incessantly attracted 
My tegards, and affurded them a de- 
repose, were the hillocks and 
thepastures which rise from the 
bottom of the precipice towards the 
seep declivity of the peak, and 
@ resting point betwixt its sum- 
mitand its base. There I perceived 
the but of the shepherd surrounded 
With the fresh and verdant herbage 
bis meadow, the windings of the 
Waters describing the figure of the 
3 and the rapidity of the tor- 
Tats perceptible by the foaming of 
=a Waves. Some points especial- 
ed my attention, I fancied 
aBis. 
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that I could distinguish a flock and 
discern their shepherd, who, per- 
haps, was gazing from below at an 
eagle, which I beheld beneath me, 
describing vast circles in the air. 

‘* The spot itself on which I stood 
was the last to atrract my notice, I 
had ‘already exhausted the little 
strength which man is possessed of 
for contemplating the immensity of 
nature, when I began to consider, 
my narrow situation. 1 now beheld 
that even upon this barren. rock. 
there are other things to examine 
besides ruins, and that the pointed 
plates of the very hard schiste, 
which compose it, protect a ver~" 
dure and flowers from the cold and 
storms of the place, The Silene 
Acaulis, the ornament of lofty rocks, 
and two or three roots of Gentian, 
a plant which delights in situa- 
tions for a long time buried and 
moistened under snow, were flourish- 
ing bere, exiled upon this desert 
summit. A few insects buzzed about 
me; even a butterfly, which had 
arrived at this height by omen 
the southern deciivities, flutter 
for a moment from flower to flower, 
but soon was borne towards the 
brink of the precipice, and confided 
its frail existence to the occan of the 
air. | 
. Such however is not the aspect, 
nor such the decorations of the cen- 
tral mountains of the earth. Very 
different are those desolated heights, 
under which the vallies sink ipto an 
abyss, which the eye dares not sound; 
far other are those summits, the 
view from whence shows only other 
summits, which seem to swim above 
the tefrestrial vapours, and those 
deserts in which the eye finds no 
repose, where the ear catches not 
a sound of life, nor the thought an 
object of contemplation, which docs 
not seem to overwhelm it with the 

O approaching 
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approaching ideas of immensity and 


etetnity. In such scenes the traces 
of the habitable world expire, and 
that gloomy state of inind succeeds 
which recoils upon the idea of the 
nothingness of itself. Here upon the 
Pic du Midi we are not beyond the 
of the world ; we are above 
it and observe it; the dwellings of 
man are still beneath us; their agi- 
tations fresh in the memory, and the 
expanding heart still trembles with 
a somewhat of remaining passion. 
“T had recollected, rather than 
reposed, myself, and with the air of 
the region was inhaling peace of 
mind, when my companions arrived, 
and recalled my attention to the ob- 
ject of my journey. While they 
enjoyed, in their turn, this view, 
which overpays us for all fatigues, | 
Was examining the southern moun- 
tains. One look was sufficient. The 
chaos was unravelled, and { hed no 
longet any doubt as to the relative 
beight of its various mountains, or 
the road towards the principal ele- 
vations. Many ranks of mountains 
tise in succession, like a vast am- 
ep te from the Pie du Midi as 
as the frontiers of Spain. They 
are united in distinct groupes. One 
sharp and snowy peak commands 
the groupe, which is nearest the Pic 
du Midi and the valley of Bastan. 
Itis marked in the great map of 
the Pyrenees, but has no name as- 
t it. The inhabitants of the 
country call it Neou-vielles (old 
snows). Another peak, the name 
of which I could not ascertain, com- 
miands another groupe, which is si- 
taated to the west of the first, but 
nearly in the same line, and on the 
same degree of the general amphi- 
theatre. Behind these are others 
still more considerable, the highest 
of which compese the crest itself of 
the Pyrenees, and make a ling of 
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separation to the two kingdoms, Jt 
is there that, at the distance of 
16,000 toises, are seen the towers of 
the Marboré, so remarkable for their 
blunt and rounded forms, which 
they owe to the singular disposition 
of their strata. To the left we have 
Vignemale, surrounded by its nu. 
merous attendants ; to the east Mont 
Perdu ; the latter may be considered 
as belonging to the Marboré, of 
which it forms the most elevated 


point; and further on may be dis- — 


tinguished, as a confused accumu- 
lation, the very considerable mass 
of mountains, which are traversed 
by the Port of Pez, and separate the 
valley of Aure from Spain. 

** Here then we see the same ar- 
rangements as may be observed in 
the Alps. We see the chain of the 
Pyrenees composed of many seps- 
rate and distinct chains, all of them 
pursuing one direction ; low towards 
the plains, higher in proportion to 
their distance from them, and thos 
by degrees or stages ascending: to 
compose the crest. But farther still 
we may observe that each of these 
smaller bands is composed in its 
turn of a small number of principal 
mountains, which leave between 
their summits so many intervals oe 
cupied by their dependants. 

‘* At the same time that these 
observations instructed me not to 
seek between the Pic du Midi and 
the frontiers of the kingdom, the 
more elevated mountains which I 
wished to visit, they gave me an ides 
of the heights of the summits, 
which form the crest of the chain. Jn 
fact I could now no longer doubt that 
the Pic du Midi exceeded the Ca 
nigow in height; and that M. Fi- 
michon, in assigning to it an eleva- 
tion of 1371 toises above the bridge 
of Pau, has nearly approached the 


er, that 
truth, . I could see, howev this 
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 naik is sensibly inferior in 
- i. that of alte and 
that Neou-vielles itself is very much 
below the principal mountains of 
thecrest. ‘This increase of eleva- 
tion would have appeared indeed 
exceedingly rapid, if I had consi- 
dered only the increase of snows by 
which it is accompanied, but know- 
ing that these augment in a pro- 
portion much greater than that of 
the heights which support them, so 
that the mountains next the plains 
le the snows which they ought to 
preserve, and those which are near 
the centre of the chain preserve 
those which they ought to lose, | 
reduced this increase of elevation 
to quantities, which I have since 
found to be much about the mark ; 
and from the considerable quantity 
ofthe snows of the crest had hopes 
of finding a still greater similitude 
between the higher region of the 
Pyrenees, and that of the Alps, than 
[bad as yet been enabled to sup- 
pose. 
“ My companions had rested 
themselves for about an hour at the 
summit of the peak, when they pro- 
pored fo quit it. We descended 
rapidly to the Hourque des Cing 
a small platform which 
ssituated between the top of the 
mountain and the lake, It is at 
this point that the valley which 
nies from the bottom of that of 
to the summit of the peak 
met by that through which we 
ad ascended: and it was at this 
spot that in 1748 M. de Plantade, at 

age of 70 years, died“ suddenly 
by the side of his quadrant, in the 
ams of his guides, Here we found 
 bunter. The Izard frequents this 

on, and in the windings of its 

Hes avoids the heat of the sun, 
Which it cannot endure. The Izard 


“the chamois of the Ryrenees, I 


Pic du Midi, 
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found it smaller and of a lighter 
colour than that of the Alps; and 
if I may judge from the informa- 
tion which I have received from the 
hunters, with respect to its manners, 
and the method of pursuing it, I 
have reason also to believe that it is 
weaker and less active. 

‘In less than three quarters of 
an hour from the time of our de- 
parture, we were on the borders of 
the lake. We rested there a mo- 
ment. The heat was insufferable, 
The very sheep that here were scat- 
tered over the pastures were re 
sing, some under the shadow of the 
rocks, others on the snow; their 
shepherds had thrown themselves 
out upon the top of av enormous 
fraginent, ‘Phe sight was at once 
picturesque and pleasing ; and this 
time nothing fled at our approach, 
We were soon accosted by two 
young mountaineers, handsome and 
well nade ; they were walking bare- 
footed, but with that grace and agi- 
lity which so_ particalarly distin- 
guish the natives of the Pyrenees, 
Their bonnets were tastily orna- 
mented with mountain flowers; and 
an air of adventure about them 
interested me exceedingly. ‘They 
were ascending to the peak, they 
said, and asked if the plain were 
visible and free from vapours; for 
curiosity alone it seems had con- 
ducted them thither from the moun- 
tains of Bearn. Never had I seen 
in the Alps a similar instauce ot 
curiosity. It supposes that inquic- 
tude of mind, those wants of the 
imagination, that love of what is 
extraordinary or famjous, with which 
the peaceful felicity of the Swiss 
has never yet been troubled ; but of 
this the more romantic happiness of 
the inhabitant of the Pyrenees 1s 
composed: for independent of li- 


berty, of ease, or of education, an 
. Os elevated 
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elevated train of ideas are here dis- 
cernible in the language of the shep- 
herd, whose appearance would be- 
speak him the most gross of men. 
In fact, the true inhabitant of the 
Pyrenees, the native shepherd of 
these mountains, however unculti- 
vated or poor, is lively, generous, and 
noble; proud even in a state of de- 
gradation, and under every reverse 
of fortune ; ever amiable, ever a- 
live to the soft illusions of senti- 
ment, and the noble charms of glo- 
ry, and thus is ever to be recog- 
nized by that inheritance which he 
has received from race, not climate, 
a true nobility,- from which he has 
never derogated, and which follows 
him alike in every condition. 
“From the borders of the lake 
we directed our course towards those 
heights to the south of the valley of 
Bastan, which we had traversed in 
ascending to the peak, but kept the 
path a little higher. I then con- 
ducted my companions to the most 
elevated huts of the whole country. 
As 1 knew the shepherd, [ expected 
to be able to procure some milk 
there. The milk of the Pyrenees 
is as inferior in quality, as it is in 
quantity, to that of the Alps, but 
even what we found, from its deli- 
cious freshness, was the most agree- 
able beverage that we could desire. 
The shepherds cover up their milk 
from the burning heats, which upon 
the southern declivities are felt 
during part of the day, by plung- 
ing the vessels which contain it, 
inte the nearest current of water. 
For this purpose they form a reser- 
voir in the torrent, dividing the 
stream across a portion of its width, 
by two parallel layers of stones, 


which leave between them inter. 
vals sufficiently large for the waters 
to finda passage, The vessels, when 
plunged into the current, and shel. 
tered from the sun by tables of stone 
which cover the reservoir, are kept 
in a temperature below the freezing 
point. ‘They are made of wood, of 


a single piece ; and large ladles of - 


the same substance, neatly made, 
and perfectly similar to those which 
the shepherds of Swizerland make 
use of, swim on the surtace of the 
milk, to serve as they are wanted. 
The reservoirs are generally situated 
at a considerable distance trom the 
huts, and abandoned to the faith of 
the public, but all is so well cou- 
cealed from the eye of the stranger, 
that he passes above without even 
suspecting its existence. 

“ The shepherd to whose but I 
led my companions, is one of those 
unfortunate men, whom I have de- 
scribed as condemned to perpetual 
solitude. Alone, with bis herds on 


their summer pastures, he returns 


with them, and lives in as lonely a 
way in their winter stables. His long 
association with his cows and sheep 
has given him so extensive a know- 
ledge of their tastes and passions, so 
perfect an acquaintance with the 
least of their desires and affections, 
that he scarcely dares maintain, with 
regard to them, his pre-eminence 
as one of the human race. One day, 
as he was compassionating theit 
wants, with a sentiment of equality, 
he cut short the expression, and 
frankly avowed that, saving the 
light of Christianity, he could find 
but very Jittle difference betwixt 
their condition and our own. 
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[From the Same.] 


“J WAS again on foot before 

day-break, and under the con- 
duct of my guide of Oo, thongh 
still accompanied by my Bareges 
friend. This latter was not acquaint- 
ed with the mountains which I was 
about to pass ; but his agility, his 
courage, and prudence, had deter- 
mined me to make him the compa- 
pion of my journey, and I had rea- 
son, more than once, to applaud 
myself for the resolution. 

“ A narrow valley, the bottom of 
which is traversed by a torrent, rises 
southward from the melancholy tun- 
nel, of which the centre is occupied 
by the village of Oo. This valley, 
though it belongs to that of Arboust, 
assumes the name of the Val de 
Lasto, and. its torrent, though one 
of the sources of the Pique, changes 
also its denomination, ‘and is pro- 
ply called the Go. Sometimes, 

wever, the names of the Pique 
and the Neste are given it. ‘These 
are epithets which, in the Celtic 
language, design the nature of the 
bed, the waters, and the velocity of 
@ torrent, rather than its geogra- 
Phical situation. 

“The part of the valley, near 
the village, is shaded by cherry trees 
and ashes. From the inclining base 
of the mountains, a number of 
beautiful meadows descend to the 
borders of the torrent ; and the fer- 
tile pastures of the crest of these 
mountains are peopled, during the 
simmer, with numerous flocks of 
cattle. In the bottom are the rag- 

tocks, and eternal shows, which 


at this point separate the two coun- 
tries of France and Spain. My pur- 
pose wastocrossthem. — - 

‘* We now were passing through 
the rustic avenues of the port of 
Oo: the sun was risen only for the 
summits which meet: its oblique 
rays in the high region of the at- 
mosphere; the dawn of the morn- 
ing had tinged them with a clear 
and célestial purple. The little 
fringed carnation, which grows here 
in tufts upon ali the rocks, was ex- 
haling its perfumes most powerfully ; 
for flowers, as well as animated na- 
ture in general, experience the re- 
pose of night, the freshness of the 
morning, and the exhaustion of the 
day. We were still aseending by 
degrees, when a beautiful cascade, 
to the right, extended like a sheet 
on the smooth declivity of a rock, 
attracted my regards, and occasioned 
me to remark a mountain in which 
is found a vein of lead containing 
silver. The mountain is called the 
Esquiero, It commands an elevated 


plot of herbage, rich in Alpine 


plants, and well known to botanists, 

‘« Here, instead of following the 
road frequented by the curious from 
Bagneres de Luchon, who go to see 
the lake of Seculejo, we took a steep 
and direct path suspended on the 
precipice, from the bottom of which 
are heard the high and thundering 
cataracts of the torrent. The Na- 
pellus, a species of aconite, the 
eiserbutli of the Swiss peasants, 
bordered our path with its beautiful 
tufts of blue flowers, This plant, 
however, 
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_ however, is much less dreaded here 
than in the high Alps, and has ne- 
ver manifested that degree of viru- 
lence which renders it there so fa- 
mous, 

‘*In less than an hour we had 
reached the most elevated part of 
the path, and had discovered al- 
ready the vast bason in which the 
Seculejo reposes, together with the 
highest part of a cascade at the fur- 


ther end of the amphitheatre. The, 


height of the fall may be estimated 
by the distance from which the 
spectator may perceive it, and its 
volume by that of the torrent which 
is formed by the discharge of the 
waterof the lake. <A few steps fur- 
ther, and we attain the borders of 
one of the most beautiful sheets of 
water which it is possible to meet 
with at such an altitude. Its form 
is a regular oval, entirely surrounded 
with high mountains, excepting on 
the side of its entrance: there 1t is 
retained only by a natural dyke, a 
little raised above its level, in which 
is hollowed out the narrow opening 
by which its superfluity escapes. Jn 
every other part it is contained in 
the declivities of the mountains, 
which are lofuer and more abrupt 
in proportion to their distance from 
the dyke; and so steep in tbe part 
which is opposite to it, that a cas- 
cade of more than eight hundred 
feet high falls perpendicularly into 
the magnificent piece of water un- 
derneath. ‘This cascade must en- 
tirely supply the lake, as the few 
small rivulets which flow into it 
from its sides would scarcely furnish 
as much as 14 necessarily absorbed 
by the evaporation of a surface 
which I should not estimate at less 
than two bundred thousand square 
toises. 

“Such is the general aspect of 
the beautiful lake vv Seculejo, the 
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Culego of the map of the academy, 
and an object of curiosity to those 
persons who pass the summer sea- 
son at Bagneres de Luchon. Few 
ascend above the lake; its banks, 
however, cannot fail to attract the 
notice of such as are not entirely in. 
sensible to the savage beauties of na- 
ture, 

‘* This lake contains fish. My 
guide informed me that a person 
who some few years ago was taking 
the waters at Bagneres, conceived 
the happy idea of constructing a 
small bark upon its banks, by means 
of which his table was supplied 
with the beautiful trout of the lake. 
It is not indeed possible that any 
vessel should resist the violence of 
the weather in the stormy seasons ; 
but if the information of my guide 
be true, a small advance of money 
subscribed each year by the society 
of the bathers, would furnish them 
with fish of a superior delicacy to 
any that can elsewhere be pro- 
cured. 

‘* Some rough wine in a Jeathern 
bottle, a little rye bread, and a few 
onions, were a delicious repast for 
us on the borders of the lake. We 
rested there for a few moments, but 
rather to husband than repair our 
strength, which was soon afterwards 
to be much more severely tried, for 
nature was not in that state of tran- 
quillity which announces favourable 
weather. The heavens, though clear, 
were pregnant with tempests, and 
the south wind fell in gusts upon 
the surface of the lake, whose agi- 
tated waters were breaking against 
the mole of rocks which sustains its 
weight, and suspends it above the 
‘al de Lasto. 1 know not what sort 
of inquietude was brooding in the 
air, but it was felt alike by the earth 
and by the waters, and acted not 
on the mobility of the foliage — 
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which fringed the surface of the 
iake, or the floating herbage which 
covered its banks, and waved in 
tufts over a shoal which rose above 
its waters, but seemed to affect even 
the immovable cincture of the de- 
grt; and that involuntary senti- 
meat which mzkes no attribute to 
inanimate objects, the knowledge of 
the presages which they transmit to 
us in the paleness of the mountains, 
illumined as they were by a disco- 
loyred rather than by an enfeebled 
light, had ample room for supposing 
them to participate of the secret 
(rouble of nature, and sensible to a 
presentiment of the tempest. 

“ Every thing was a warniog for 
us to lose no tine, and we soon set 
outagain. A path which winds a- 
bout the eastern declivity of the 
boundary of the lake, is that which 
is usually taken. It passes over a 
tek which seems to have been 
broken away in steps, a circum- 
tance which bas obtained it the 
name of Scala. This term} indeed, 
inthe higher part of the Pyrenees, 
iscommon to every path where the 
tocks are ascended by a sort of stair- 
lo 
“ This path is not at all danger- 
ous, and leads above the great canal 
toa ravine, which opens into a new 
bason higher up, and hollowed out 
atthe very foot of the Espingo. 
This mountain rises to the south, 
and along it we had to climb to the 
Tegion of the snows. Here are found 
two lakes, The first is the imme- 

€ source of the great cascade of 
the Seculejo, and its length about 
4§0 toises. The second is of a less 
extent, and situated, as I have said, 
at the foot of the very rocks of the 

- Nothing can be more dis- 

Mal than the spot. A few knotty 
confined to its entrance; a 
herbage which clothes its sur- 
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face ; blocks of granite covered over 
with moss, and scattered here and 
there; the steepest rocks surround. 
ing it; and the Espingo overlooking 
it at its extremity, and divided into 
its three great naked peaks of an 
enormous height; such is the pice 
ture. The temperature of the glen 
besides is cold, and in order to 
reach it we had already passed a 


mass of snow of sufficient hardness - 


to frm an arch above its torrent, 
Nevertheless a few sheep are fed 
here for some few weeks. We soon 
perceived them, and about the centre 
of the valley discovered, in a hollow 
beneath the shelter of a rock, the 
solitary cabin of their shepherd. We 
entered it. I found it very low and 
sma!l, but prettily constructed of 
schists well pat together, In the 
middle was a great fire, the smoke 
of which, after having circulated in 
the cabin, escaped by an opening 
in the side. This fire, and even its 
smoke, was a great comfort to me, 
The smoke carries the heat into 
every part of the building, and 
need enough was there for it, the 
walls admitting the wind on all 
sides. Besides, I have often found 
that it relieves the Jungs, which 
become fatigued with the penetrat- 
ing air of so high a region. The 
shepherd was busy in making his 
cheese of sheep’s milk, an aliment 
which in itself is but little agreea~ 
ble, and becomes still Jess so from 
the imperfection of the process em- 
ployed in the Pyrenees for makiog 
cheese. 
‘«« After having warmed ourselves 
a little, we continued our journey. 
The largest of these two lakes is 
named the Lake d’ Espingo, although 
the most distant from the peak of 
this name. The small lake which 
immediately bathes its base, is 
named the Lake of Saounsat. ra 
rs 
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first, like the lake of Seculejo, is 
full of fish. The second, being 
less exposed to the sun and higher 
up, is too cold for fish to live in it. 
Did there exist in the Pyrences but 
a little of that industry which en- 
riches every part of the Alps, 
the fish of the’ lakes of Es- 
pingo and Seculejo would become 
an object either of consumption or 
of commerce for the poor inhabi- 
tants of the country. 

‘* The lake of Espingo receives 
the small torrent of a ravine which 
descends from the mountains of the 
port of Clarbide, and indicates a 
communication between these two 
ports. This communication is fre- 
quented on some occasions by the 
mountaineers of the country. We 
approached the ravine, and, trust- 
ing to our acquaintance with the 
disposition of rocks in general, di- 
rected our course immediately to 
the summit of the mountain. This 
summit, as 1 have before said, is 
divided into three very lofty peaks, 
which range in a direction east and 
west, and between the middle one 
and that to the west our path lay. 
Seldom are they approached in so 
direct a manner. ‘Towards the 
heights, however, we found from 
distance to distance a number of 
piles of stones, collected together 
by some smuggler with a view of 
their serving him as landmarks in 
case of fogs, or at night. 

** Lobserved, with astonishment, 
that these signals were necessary 
even tomy guide, and that without 
them he would not have been able 
to choose those bands of rock which 
would have furnished openings ; a 
cirecomsta: ce the more remarkable, 
as he had worked for a long time at 
@ lead-mine situated at the sum- 
mit of the pass, whence it might 
have been supposed that he should 
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have known as wel] as any one 
those rocks which he bad climbed 
every day for many succeeding sum. 
mers. However this might be the 
ascent was a business of three hours 
without an interval of repose. We 
had fully as much occasion for our 
hands as for our feet, upon the whole 
of this declivity ; but I met with 
notinng really dangerous, excep'ing 
the top of -a wall of rocks eniuely 
covered with thick tufis of smooth 
and dry grass, which, with a sur- 
face’ as slippery as ice, and a very 
considerable degree of inclination, 
would have made it impossible for 
me to answer for my lite, had [ not 
been provided with lony and well 
fixed cramp-irons, 

“« It was mid-day before we at- 
tained the ridge immediately below 
the peaks. Having arrived at this 
height by declivities 100 abrupt to 
suffer the snows to lodge upon them, 
I had no idea of my haying reached 
the region in which they should 
be permanent, I was much asto- 
nished therefore to find myself 
above a lake entirely frozen over, 
and wholly surrounded by snows, 
which were pierced by three great 
bands of ice, belonging apparently 
toa single glacier, the whole ex- 
tent of which is never perhaps ¢n- 
tirely exposed, and which itself ap- 
peared to be a prolongation of ano- 
ther immense band of ice, ob- 
servable among the snows of the 
opposite declivity. This glacier €x- 
tends towards the mountains of the 
port of Clarbide, whose vailies are 
covered with eternal snows, in & 
situation where it might be sup- 
posed that the san would mest ¢f- 
fectually have opposed their accu- 
mulation. These snows indeed 


have invested almost ail the heights 
which bere present themselves. It 


was the most beautiful desart of the 
kind 
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: t I had seen in the Py- 
= vo he Breche de Roland 
tgif had offered me nothing like 
it, either for the gtandeur of its 

, or the boldness of their 
forms; and the unexpected ap- 
of this vast region of ice 
andsnow, when mingled with the 
impression which I felt from the 
~ o of my view of it, occa- 
soned a sort of astonishment, which 
increased in proportion as I recog- 
pised the immensity of its extent. 

“The name of the Seb] de la 
Baque is givev to the spot on which 
we stood. The frozen lake is 
known by the same denomination, 
and a mine of lead, which is situ- 
ated almost upon the level of its 
waters, partakes of the name as 
well as the lake and rock. This 
mine is rich ; but the working of it 
was attempted on the very worst 
of principles, and is at present en- 

tirely abandoned. 

“the storm which had threat- 
ened us ever since the morning, was 
now at hand, and the air of the 
heights ina state of violent agita- 
tion. The clouds, which were hur- 
Tied along with an extreme rapi- 
dity, were breaking against the 
summits before us, and rolled in 
confusion along the declivity which 
we had ascended. The south 
wind blew in gusts. Benumbed 
with cold, and threatened at every 
Moment with being tumbled into 


‘the bottoms, by the sudden blasts 


which assailed us, we bent ourselves 

wn under a block of granite, and 
might have supposed ourselves in 
the desarts of the frozen zone. My 
guide from Bareges had seen. no- 
thing like it in his country. His 
lively surprize, and the rustic but 
strong expression of his admiration, 
Was an interesting episode in the 
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reflections which our situation sug- 
gested. 

‘« T was now reminded of the idea 
which the Alps had given me of 
the polar countries, and of the ri- 
gor of their winters, and this, in 
the very midst of summer. Why 
might not an observer be a wilness 
in these mountains to the frosts and 
to the storms of December? Why 
might he not construct, upon a de- 
clivity sufficiently steep to prevent 
the snows from accunnulating, or 
under the shelter of a rock where 
nothing might be feared from their 
fall, a solid, warm, and well provi- 
sioned dwelling, where he might be 
present at those revolutions, from 
the sight of which to this day have 
been banished all that breathe? 
Why might he not subject to calcu. 
Jations and to measurements the 
combats of the elements, the swift- 
ness of the winds, the power of the 
avalanches, the convulsions of the 
air and earth? To what unknown 
and unheard of evenis would he 
not be a witness; what spectacle 
would he not behold, when the 
tempests of Autumn should have 
seized upon these spots as their do- 
main; when the active izard and 
the melancholy raven, the sole in- 
habitants of the place, should have 
fled their heights; when a light and 
sustained snowy continually drifting 
under the blasts from rock to rock, 
should have buried up their barren 
surfaces ; and when the summits, 
robed in clouds, should long have 
been swallowed up from the sight 
of man? What combats, what 
whirlwinds, what whisthings in the 
air, what nuurmurs in the entrails 
of the mountains would there not 
succeed! and then what silence, 
when the heavens should at last be 
at peace, and the winter victorious ; 
when 
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when the sun, enfeebled in the 
dark profundity of the skies, should 
only re-appear to cast an oblique 
regard on summits of ice; and 
when, in the long obscurity of the 
nights, the moon should seem to 
approach them only as if to shed 
upon them with her light the pierc- 
ing cold of the etherial regions, and 
in consonance with so tranquil a 
region of peace and death to pass 
them over, as over the tomb of na- 
ture. But the sun resumes his power. 
At the approach of May, already 
reigning over our plains, he comes 
to pursue the witer in his last re- 
treais, Capricious at first, and veil- 
ing his face with light and fleecy 
clouds, he dissolves them in gentle 
rains, which open the earth to the 
influence of spring, and then pro- 
ceeds to attack the frosts with all 
the power of bis rays. The atmo. 
sphere becomes inflamed, the earth 
revives; the masses of the suows of 
December continually disappear ; 
but his triumph is imperfect, and 
still more terrible than that of win- 
ter itself. Not a moment does he 
allow of silenee and repose ; ava- 
lanches roll and break on all sides ; 
torrents, long confined, escape and 
spring upon the vallies; rocks, which 
have burst, fall and cover their de- 
clivities with ruins; the world it- 
self appears to be dissolving ; and 
the rash observer, who the moment 
before was conversing with nature, 
aud surprizing her in her most se- 
creat operations, dismayed, and at 
the brink of annihilation, must 
doubt the safety of the rock which 
supports his dwelling, and tremble 
for the very mountain of which it 
makes a part. 

‘‘ The hurricane was a little 
abated, but the cold had become 
maupportable. We set out, and 
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coasted round the greater part of 
the tunnel of the lake, to finda 
rock by which there is a possibility 
of gaining the valley of snow in 
which it is situated. On our arrival 
at the bottom of this valley, I hast- 
ened towards its ices, but found the 
three bands which border on the 
lake entirely inaccessible. The high- 
est band, however, | could easily 
reach; and here I perceived that 
ull of them were parts only of a 
single glacier of a very great extent, 
the whole of which would not be 
exposed this present year, the snows 
having fallen during the spring in 
a very unusual quantify. The sur- 
face of the great band was entirely 
drenched with water in those parts 
where it was not entirely laid bare; 
and the layer of snow, thus pene- 
trated, was of such a thickness, and 
extended so far, as to have added 
very considerably to the mass of the 
glacier itself. In general the situa- 
tion of this glacier favours its ex- 
tension, Itis commanded by very 
considerable masses from above ; 
its inclination is not so great as to 
suffer its waters of dissolution to 
escape with facility ; and its mass 
of ice being tranquilly seated upon 
a declivity, so gentle as not to al- 
low its descent, bas not contracted 
those fissures which are always the 
consequence of motion in all gla- 
ciers, and which accelerate the eva- 
cuation of their waters. The win- 
ter, therefore, must find in it much 
to freeze ; and its rapid usurpations 
will only be repressed by its aspect, 
which, though north, admits the 
rays of the sun even at mid day. 
‘* Meanwhile the wind contin 

to blow with violence, and the sky 
was far from clearing up. My 
guide, therefore, who knew what 
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from bad weather, was fearful lest 
the snow should surprize us upon 
the heights. We therefore conti- 
noed our way, leaving to the right 
the two vallies of snow which con- 
nect the superior gorges of the port 
of Clarbide, and ascended as far as 
a sharp ridge, which forms the 
southern boundary of the great ba- 
son, a part of which is occupied by 
the Seh! de la Baque. ‘This is the 
highest point of the pass. In front, 
we have a bason similar to that 
which we had been traversing, but 
extending in an opposite direction. 
This last, however, has no Jake, 
and it is evident that the waters 
which it once contained have es- 
to the south. In this point 
the limits of France should be 
placed ; and I know not what con- 
sideration has pushed them to the 
southern border of the bason, which 
forms a much less elevated crest 
than that on which we stood. 
“What stupendous degrees are 
those which we had mounted! The 
avenues of the towers of the Mar- 
boré are composed of a long suc- 
cession of basons, a little raised 
above each other, and multiplying 
the stages of the mountains, accord- 
ing to the facility which the tor- 
rents have found in overturning 
here and there a wall of rock, pos- 
sessing little coherence, and no 
great solidity; but here, in the 
Mountains of Oo, the hardest rock 
of the globe has refused to open it- 
elf to the shock of its waters. Its 
onginal inclination has mastered 
ir course, its platforms measured 
their falls. Poured in full stream 
from the bason of the Sehl de Baque 
upon that of the Espingo, and boil- 
under this frightful cataract, 
in enormous volumes hur- 
ned down upon the Jake of Se- 
» Which at that time impetu- 
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ously passed its actual dyke, and 
was digging out the precipice of the 
Val de Lasto, they made but three 
great steps to descend from their 
highest reservoir to the inferior 
masses of softer matter, whence 
their course inclined towards the 
common level, without encounter- 
ing any further obstacle which they 
could not overpower. But with 
what solidity must not the rock 
have been endowed, which, in im- 
pressing such violence upon its wa- 
ters, has not been sheken to the 
very foundations? At the same 
time, from what an altitude must 
not these summits have descended, 
which at present can furnish only 


.an inconsiderable stream of water 


to those vallies, ravines, and abysses, 
which once were digged out and 
filled by the deluge from above. 

“« This region is all composed of 
enormous masses of granite. The 
peaks of the Espingo seem to be 
accidentally laid down upon it; but 
the granite of these mountains is 
distinguishable from ever other sort 
of granite, by crystals of feld-spath 
of two inches and a half in length, 
and confusedly interspersed through- 
out the whole of its substance, 
These crystals, being little destruct- 
able by the air, project from its 
surface, and render many rocks ace 
cessible, upon whose declivities the 
foot would otherwise have been 
unsupported, The granite forms a 
calotte of very great extent, the 
port d’O traversing it in the most 
elevated point of its convexity. It 
extends towards the valley of Clar- 
bide and the port of that name, and 
afterwards plunges under the mass 
of slaty rocks which it crosses by 
the pass of Pez; hence it happens 
that on the one side the Go, or the 
piqne of Arboust, carries its frag- 
ments to the environs of Bagneres 
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de Luchon, where I have remarked 
them, and on the other side the tor- 
rent of Clarbide bringsdown con- 
siderable masses of the same sub- 
stance, which the Neste de Louron 
seizes upon, and transports as far 
as the environs of Genos and Viela, 
where also | have traced them; so 
that the curious may examine this 
remarkable rock without exposing 
themselves to the fatigues and dan- 
gers inseparable from any journies 
which might be undertaken to seek 
it in the mountains of which it 
forms the mass. 

** We were now arrived upon the 
limits of Spain. Here we bad no 
more snow, though I[ saw it all 
about us. Lhe peaks under which 
I had passed, and which I now was 
leaving behind me, were loaded 
with it in those parts, whose incli- 
wation was such as to suffer it. to 
accumulate. A very remarkable 
summit here attracted my attention. 
It was the Spijole, sometimes called 
the Portillon. I saw it to the east 
beyond the three peaks of the Es- 
pingo, and upon a Jine with them, 
sustaining two great masses of ice 
upon it to the north. 

‘* Arother bason here succeeded, 
and we passed it: it extends still 
further to the south, its boundary 
on that sice being overturned by the 
waters which it once contained. In 
this way it forms, like the Breche 
de Roland, a vast crescent, the 
horns of which are turned towards 
Spain, and are accompanied by two 
fine promontories, In front we had 
a magnificent mountain separated 
trom us by a large and steep valley, 
the direction of which is nearly pa- 
rallel to that of the chain. The 
mountain is loaded with an amphi- 
theatre of four beautiful Sernelhes, 
and is called the Astos de Venasque. 
Te the bottom of the valley, which 
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‘separated us from it, our road lay ; 


. and if the degrees by which we had 


ascended were abrupt, those which 
were to bring us to the level of the 
plains of Spain appeared to be still 
50. 
‘* Thus far we had been guided 
by piles of stones, the sole traces 
indeed which man could have left 
of his passage in such a region, and 
we had charitably paid our tribute 
to each heap, but at last these signals 
failed us, and our guide was much 
in need of them. He kept to the 
left, and kept toe high. We were 
marching obliquely, neither ascend- 
ing nor descending but with extreme 
peril and fatigue, upon the inclined 
plane of the masses of granite which 
form: the body of the mountain, an 
inclination really frightful, where 
sometimes slight depressions, and 
sometimes slighter eminences, form- 
ed of feld-spath, were the sole sup- 
port of our steps. We might have 
been precipitated at an instant from 
it, as from the top of a wail. 

“* My guide frony Bareges, honest 
Simon, was the first who suspected 
that rocks of such a_ disposition 
could not be those of a pass; 10 
fact he took advantage of the nearest 
ravine, to descend directly towards 
the vallies whieh we overlooked. 
He was soon at a distance from us; 
but scarcely had he continued hait 
an hour in this direction, before he 
found himself in a worse sitvation 
than ourselves. 1 saw him obliged 
to descend a rock of a frightful m- 
clination: I could perceive his in- 
certitude, could distinguish bis vain 
attempts, and only encourage him 
by my cries, which scarcely could 
he hear. At last be arrived at the 
bottom of the rock, when I sup- 
posed him to be out of danger 5 but 
what was my surprize when I saw 
bim hesitate still more than eves, 
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jd to put his foot upon the 
Sm athich lay before him. 
[attributed his embarrassment to 
so interval which I observed be- 
tween him and the snow, perhaps 
itwas a fissure, perhaps the bor- 
des of the sheet of snow very 
likely to give way. My avxiety 
redoubled at every instant. ‘It be- 
came extreme, when [ perceived 
him entirely renounce the issuc. I 
thenbeheld him turn his eyes on 
alisides, examine, climb tbe fatal 
rock again, again descend, and 
dimb it again. I trembled. His 
patience and addressat length suc- 
ceeded, and | was somewhat sur- 
priged tolearn that what had ter- 


tifed him was the inclination of | 


the valley of snow. This man is 
one of the hardiest mountaineers 
ofthe: Pyrenees; and his pastor 
bas: more than once made it a case 
of conscience to absolve him from 
the boldness of his enterprizes; 
but whether [ judged ill from such 
adistance, or whether the inhabi- 
tants of these mountains are less 
familiarized than those of the Alps 
with snows and ices, and exagge- 
mate their dangers, I know not, 
butI could not but set it down as 
a fact, that it is only on rocks 
that they like to exercise their agi- 
lity, and display their courage, and 
hat'they are accustomed to regard 
situations among the snows as dan- 
serous, which to me would be in- 
different. ' 

“The unfortunate attempt of 
my comrade of Kareges had the in- 
envenience of giving confidence 
my guide of Oo, who, proud of 

etror of the other, persisted 

y that. he was keeping the 
troad, because poor Simon had 

a wrong one. He quite fa- 

me with his airs of import- 

ace, but it soon was his tura to 
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be humbled; for he Jed us in full 
confidence to the brink of a preci- 
pice of five or six hundred feet in 
depth, and absolutely perpendicu- 
lar, so as to leave no resource to 
our address, and ‘no excuse for his 
ignorance, 

** We were now obliged to look 
out for a passage. This was our 


business, Discovery did not seem 


the fort ot our guide of Oo; ‘and 
in fact. so little success attended 
him, in two attempts which he 
made to recover the dignity from 
which he had so disgracefully fal- 
len, that he was at last content to 
follow us bumbly. We succeeded 
in’ descending the precipice by 
means of a crevice, but here we 


met with asecond precipice, which 


occasioned us fresh doubts, and 
fresh researches; at length, by 
keeping along it, and following up 
some traces of the passage of the 
izard, we found a place in which 
it was practicable, and again de- 
scended. No sooner had we yot 
to the bottom of it, however, than 
we perceived a third precipice ; and 
if our courage increased in propor- 
tion with our success, our impa- 
tience was increasing also, as the 


storm approached us, This last cost 


us many a vain attempt, and gave 
us no smallitrouble. A little stream 
of water at length assisted us, by 
means of the holes which it had 
worn in its fall. At the bottom of 
this rock we found ourselves within 
the sphere of the knowledge of 
our guide of Oo, and he resunied 
the lead. 

“© We were now in the valley of 
Astos, the highest valley of this 
region, however deep the length 
and abrupiness of the descent had 
made it appear tous. It is clothed; 
however, with a thick and short he:- 


bage and grotesquely ornamented 
with 
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with knotty firs, so as a little 
to relieve the sight, which has 
been wearied with the melancholy 
aspect of uninterrupted rocks and 
snows, The precipice which we 
had jast been traversing, has here 
a strange appearance: it seems to 

an enormous wall crowned with 
trees, and its chain of sharp rocks, 
which rise almost vertically to the 
clouds, and materially present to 
the eyes the invariable limits of two 
great empires, is a grand and mag- 
nificent object. 

«¢ The Spijole, as seen from this 
valley, has no ices. It is a sharp 
and menacing peak, the base of 
which is the valley itself. From 
the middle of its height there falls 
a torrent, which is spread out over 
a rock into a beautiful sheet of 
water, and rushes down to mingle 
with another torrent, which rises 
in the highest part of the valley. 
These two torrents when united 
are one of the principal sources of 
the Essera, a river which flows by 
Venasque, and swells the waters of 
the Ebro with the produce of the 
snows which are melted in this 
high region of the Pyrenees. It is 
at the foot of the Spijole that the 
wnion takes place: they pass un- 
der a rock there which has only the 
necessary width for forming a 
bridge. This bridge has been built 
by nature only, and is one of the 
most singular objects of the kind 
that | have ever met with. 

‘** From hence the descent into 
the lower vallies, which are en- 
tirely covered with forests, is rapid. 
The torrent, however, plunges 
down more rapidly than the path, 
and rolls the bottom of a precipice, 
evergrown with furz and birch 
wood. 

“ The storm had now overtaken 
OS: it was terrible: and not the 


smallest shelter could we find. Ac- 
cordingly we were obliged to en- 
dure with patience one of those 
rains which are known only amon 
the mountains, where the clouds, 
as they come in contact with them, 
are suddenly deprived of their elas- 
ticity by the summits which absorb 
its cause, and fall at once upon the 
earth in torrents. This rain conti- 
nued for an hour; and when it 
ceased, we had reached a low val- 
ley, almost on a level with the tor- 
rent, the course of which was bor- 
dered by meadow-land. The val- 
ley, however, soon again became 
contracted, and its walls were so 
high and steep, that an avalanche 
which had fallen between them 
and about six months ago had not 
as yet been melted, and abso- 
lutely barred the way. We passed 
it, and at a little distance entered 
the valley of Venasque, that of As- 
tos being only a branch of it. Here 
we meet the Essera, properly so 
called. It was swoln by the waters 
of the torrent, along which we had 
been coasting, and, together with 
this river, having turned to the 
south, after about a fourteen hours 
walk, we arrived at Venasque. The 
entrance of the town is command- 
ed by an old castle, the abode of 
an officer who has the title of go- 
vernor. It is guarded also by two 
companies of soldiery, but its as- 
pect was more picturesque thaa 
menacing. 

«« T have read in mer old trea- 
ties of geography, that Venasque 
is a nat py ediers city, well 
fortified, rich and flourishing. At 
present this is the contrary - t 
truth. Its appearance is as 
as its shastion is wild. All the 
ley is covered with the wrecks an 
the neighbouring may a of 
a : "6 
its ill-built houses s 
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ing to those ruins. The title 
of Comté is al] that now remains to 
this district, of the honour which 
it anciently enjoyed of forming 
= of Ribagorga ; a king- 
dom, monarch in the days of 
his wrath, might with much exer- 
tion put on foot perhaps an army 
of three or four hundred men, and 

the palm of imperceptibility 
with those kings of Northumber- 
land who enjoyed for some time 
the advantage of presenting in a 
single province of England more 
crowned heads than all Europe at 
the present day can reckon. 

“| did not forget that I was ina 
mall town of Spain, but was not 
at the trouble of seeking out an inn, 
oof deciding whether it might be 
to the class of the Funda, the 
Venta, or the Poserda that it be- 
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longed. I went directly to the 
alcade of the place, who not being 
able to give me a lodging, for rea- 
sons which he mentioned with a 
frank and obliging politeness, in« 
formed me of a good citizen who 
would receive me well. In this 
he was by no means deceived, I 
never had a better bed or a better 
host. For a moment, indeed, my 
repose was interrupted by two fine 
men in the ancient costume of Ar- 
ragon, whom I recognized to be 
guards, but I made them my friends ; 
and some other neighbours of a dif- 
ferent class having joined my host, 
we all of us sat down together, 
being served by the mistress of the 
house and her daughter, and cele- 
brated one of those saturnalia, at 
which only the traveller on foot 
assists.” 





View or CuHamouny on Mont Branc. 


{From Mr. Bernard’s Tour through Switzerland.] 


¢ AVING made the necessary 
arrangemegts in the even- 
ing, Our carriage was in readiness 
atan early hour next morning. It 
was something like an English so- 
Gable, but had a leather cover 
which could occasionally be drawn 
over our heads, and of which we 
Mote than once experienced the 
Utility, in protecting us from the 
very sudden and violent showers 
we sometimes met with. 
Assoon as the rain was over we 
drew back the cover, and enjoyed 
fomantic prospects which sur- 
rounded us. From. Geneva we as- 
eended continually through a’ wild 


but not uninteresting country to 
Bonneville, a distance of about five 
leagues; here we breakfasted, and 
remained two or three hours to 
allow our horses to repose from the 
fatigues of the road. This little 
town has nothing particularly wor- 
thy of remark, and its appearance 
is dull, although it is the chief place 
of one of the three divisions which 
are formed of Savoy. Here is a 
bridge of stone (which is not usual 
in this country, where timber 
abounds, and where many of the 
rivers are so rapid, as to oblige the 
inhabitants to remove the bridges, 
at the commencement of autumn) 
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over the river Arve, the course of 
which we followed for several 
Jeagues through the valley of Cluse, 
so called from the little town of 
that name. This long and narrow 
district is surrounded by lofty moun- 
tains, 4d the traveller is often at a 
loss to guess which way he can 
proceed, until some sudden turning 
discovers an outlet, barely suflicient 
to admit the passage of a carriage, 
and by various windings he arrives 
in the valley of Maglan, which 
presents a stil] more interesting 
variety of objects, amongst others 
the cascade of Nant d’Arpennas 
and maby other inferior ones, which 
tumbled from the mountains, and 
increase the rapidity of the Arve. 
About a league beyond the fall 
d’ Arpennas is an excellent view of 
Mont Blanc, which crowned with 
all the horrors of a perpetual winter, 
presents one of the most sublime, 
and majestic spectacles, which it is 
possible to conceive. ‘To describe 
the contrast between its snowy 
summit, and the cultivated valley 
beneath, so as to convey any just 
idea of the scene, to those who 
have not themselves seen it, would 
require all the de-criptive powers 
of a Radcliffe. We arrived to a 
late dinner at the hotel de Mont 
Blanc, at St. Martin, which is a 
large single beuse situated about a 
quarter of a league from the little 
town of Sulenche, of which I do 
not recollect having beard any 
thing remarkable, except that the 
right of burgership may be pur- 
chased for forty-five livres. The 
windows of eur botel commanded 
a most astonishing extent of moun- 
fain scenery diversified by the 
windings of the Arve through a 
well cultivated valley. The hotel 
was sufficiently comfortable, but 
the bill was extravagant beyoud any 


View of Chamouny on Mont ‘Blanc. 


precedent in the annals of extor- 
tion. We had occasion to renion- 
strate with oar host on the subject, 
and our French companion exerted 
himself so much on the occasion, 
that at last we suceeeded in per- 
suading the Jandlord to make a con- 
siderable reduction in his charges, 
which were out of all reason, 
making every allowance that his 
house was so situated, as not to be 
accessible during the whole year, 
We were afterwards told that he 
would have considered himself 
amply paid by receiving the half of 
his first demand, and I found it is 
often the practice to ask of the 
English at least double of what is 
charged to travellers of any other 
nation, Appearances were so much 
against our landlord, that one might 
say to him in the words of the epi- 
gram, ‘‘ If thou art honest thou'rt 
a wondrous cheat.”’ 

“« The carriage road ends at Se- 
Jenche; and we, therefore, made 
the necessary arrangements to pro- 
ceed on mules, and sent back our 
carriage to Geneva. It was the 
first time I had travelled in a coun- 
try only accessible on foot or by 
mules, and I cannot but add my 
testimony to that of all those who 
have ever made excursions into 
these mountains, respecting the very 
extraordinary and almost incredible 
safety with which the mule coo- 
veys his rider over tracts, which 
were any one to see suddenly, com- 
ing out of a civilized country, he 
would think it the height of folly 
to attempt to pass even on foot. 
There are, however, places where st 
is expedient to_climb for one's self, 
but as long as one remaias on the 
back of the mule, it is advisable 
not to attempt to direct his course, 
but to submit one’s reason for the 
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Our guides assured me that they 
had never known a single instance 
of any one’s having had reason to 

having placed’ this confidence 
igthem; and, indeed, it is by hav- 
ing the command of his head that 
the mule is enabled to carry his 
rider in safety over passes, which 
one is often afraid to recall to one’s 
memory. Several of the mules in 
Savoy are handsome, but one of our 
party, who had crossed the Pyre- 
pean mountains, thought the Spa- 
nish mules were much more so; 
the ordinary price of a mule here, 
is from fourieen to twenty Louis 
dOrs. 

“The distance between St. Mar- 
tin and Chamouny, is little more 
than six leagues, but from the ex- 
treme inequality of the ground and 
the intricacy of the paths, occupied 
avery long space of time in passing. 
We still continued to follow tbe 
course of the Arve, which, accord- 
ingto the opinions of some writers, 
is believed to bave, at one period, 
formed a lake between the moun- 
tains which encompass this valley ; 
aconjecture which the marshy ap- 
pearance of the ground seems to 
render probable. 

“These mountains abound with 
a animal which is mostly an inha- 
bitant of the Alps, the marmot, 
and there are a vast abundance of 
wild strawberries. ‘The river is 
most considerable at this season of 
the year, being supplied with the 
meltings of the snow and _ ice. 
About two hours after our depar- 
lure from St. Martin we passed 
oer the Pont des Chévres, which, 

the extreme slightness of its 
costruction, seems hardly secure 
enough to permit the passage of a 
Beat; and it is rendered more for- 
lable to the nervous traveller 
“ vast height from the bed of 
15. 
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the rocky torrent over which i, 
passes. 

** We went a little way out of the 
regular track to see the beautiful 
cascade of Chede, which is by M. 
Bourritt ascertained to be sixty 
seven feet in height. A number of 
peasants attended us from a cottage, 
where we left our mules, and one 
of them carried a plank to serve as 
a bridge over a neighbouring stream, 
and levied toll on us for permission 
to pass over it. We returned in 
about a quarter of an hour to the 
cottage, and paid, as we thought, 
very liberally for the trouble the 
peasants had in holding the mules 
during that short time; but where 
expectations are unreasonable it is 
impossible to satisfy them; andthat 
was the case here. One old wo- 
man, in particular, exclaimed against 
us. She ssid, ‘* We were English, 
and ought to give gold.” Such is 
the idea entertained, even in these 
secluded mountains, of the - riches 
of the English, that a sum, which 
would be received with thanks from 
the travellers of almost any other 
country, would be considered as an 
object of complaint if given by an 
Englishman ; and the thoughtless 
profusion of some English travellers 
is a subject of regret to many per- 
sons, who, although less opulent, 
are still desirous of visiting foreign 
countries, as the inhabitants of the 
continent, in general, receive from 
some of our fellow subjects such an 
idea of the opulence of their coun- 
try, that they think it impossible 
to charge all who come thence 
too extravagantly. We next pro- 
ceeded to the lake of Chede, which 
is not far distant. It was first dis- 
covered by M. Bourritt, when bunt- 
ing a wolf amongst these moun- 
tains, as he mentions in his itinerary, 
which contains much useful infor- 
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mation, and is a necessary appen- 
dage to the traveller in these wild 
districts. This lake, considering 
its limited extent, is a bandsome 
object. Here is a curious species 
of moss which gives the banks a 
singular appearance. We stopped 
to breakfast, as well as to refresh 
our mules, at a little cottage-inn 
near the village of Servoy, in the 
neighbourhood of which are mines 
of lead and copper, together with 
many large buildings and furnaces 
fer the preparation of the ore. We 
here met another party also going 
to Chamouny. They had preferred 
Aravelling in little carriages drawn 
by mules, which they were obliged to 
quit continually, by the uneven na- 
ture of the road ; and they did not 
arrive till some time after us. We 
here found that one of our party 
was mounted on the mule which 
had lately had the honour of carry- 
ing the Ex-ermpress Maria Louisa, 
who passed this way on her tour to 
Chamouny. She is said to have 
appeared very thoughtful; but the 
guides praised both her courage and 
her beauty. 

«* We breakfasited with the other 
travellers, under the shade of an 
orchard, near the inn ; and the re- 
past was much more luxurious than 
we could have supposed from the 
rustic appearance of the place. As 
soon as the guides informed us that 
they were ready to attend us, we 
continued our journey to Cha- 
mouny, making another little de- 
tour to visit the glacier des Bos- 
sons. Here we were astonished at 
the singular appearance which was 
exhibited by a vast number of py- 
ramids and towers of ice, many of 
them upwards of 100 feet in height, 
and which remained at this season 
almost in the centre of a valley 
richly cultivated and well inhabited. 
The definition of the word glacier 


View of Chamouny on Mont Blanc. 


has given rise to several arguments. 
I shal therefore insert that given by 
the celebrated M. de Saussure, in 
his Tour amongst the Alps, of 
which he was one of the first and 
most able explorers. He says, 
“The word glacier designates any 
one of those cavities, natural or 
artificial, which preserve the ice, 
or guard it from the rays of the 
sun.” This glacier is only three 
quarters of a league from Cha- 
mouny or the priory, where we soon 
arrived. The valley of Chamouny 
is about eighteen English miles long, 
and hardly one in breadth. It is as 
varied a scene as can possibly be 
imagined ; and no where can the 
contrast between nature in its wild 
and in its cultivated state, makea 
more forcible impression on the 
mind, 

** Many of the farms here are 
very neat. They sow the graig in 
May, and reap in August. 

‘© We remarked several small 
chapels and crosses where promises 
of indulgence for thirty dsys are 
held out to those persons who shall 
repeat there a certain number of 
prayers. One of these chapels, 
more spacious than the rest, was 
constructed by a bishop of Sion. 
The village of Chamouny is net 
large, but .contains several ex- 
tremely good inns, which, since the 
opening of the continent, have bad 
their full share of English travellers, 
whose names, in the books of the 
hotel where we lodged, more thaa 
doubled those of all other nations 
who had visited the various grand 
scenes with which this country 
abounds; and the most lucrative 
employment here is that of a guide. 
Strangers are often much im 
on by them, and should t 
be careful to get recommended to 
such as will conduct them safely t 
all that is curious. We mets pay 
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ignorance or laziness of their 
and who, we found, after 


who had been deceived by either 
the 

aie two or three days in ex- 
pra this neighbourhood, had 
sen bot a smal! portion of what is 
worthy of attention. The air here 
is of a very wintry temperature, 
This, however, is not astonishing, 
when we consider that this place 
is situated 500 toises, or 2,040 feet 
above the Jake of Geneva, and 
3,168 feet above the level of the 
sea, but 11,532 feet below the 
summit of Mont Blanc. 

* Chamouny is the chief place in 
the commune to which it gives 
pame, and which is inhabited by a 
mmarkably hardy and intelligent 

ntry. I was informed that 

the Austrians obliged this district to 
farnish 100 cows, a vast quantity 
of cheese, butter, &c. &c.; but the 
inhabitants were so much rejoiced 
at being released from the Prench 
yoke, that they did not complain of 
these exactions. As far as | could 
judge, the wish of the young men 
here seems to be, that Savoy should 
form a canton of Switzerland ; but 
the old men, who formerly lived 
Under the government of the king 
of Sardinia, wish for the restoration 
of the order of things to which 
were long accustomed; and it 
seems most probable that the king 
of Sardinia will be restored to that 
part of this ancient patrimony of his 
family which has not been ceded to 
France. The Savoyards complain 
of this division of their country. 
part assigned to France is the 
Most valuable district, and forms 
Wove a third of the duchy: in it is 
Mtuated its ancient capital, Cham- 
- Itis, however, not probable 
the wishes of the Savoyards 

be consulted as to these points, 


Which will be determined by the 
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allied powers on the grounds of poe 
litical expediency. 

‘* T also made inquiries concerns 
ing the state of taxation in Savoy, 
and found, that under France the 
inhabitants were obliged to pay 
more than three times the sum 
which they had paid to Sardinia, 
The imposts were here the same as 
in the rest of France, no distinction 
having been made between this 
mountainous country and the other 
more productive departments, Doors 
and windows are amongst the 
articles taxed, and the stamp duties 
are very heavy. 

** Having refreshed ourselves suffi- 
ciently to encounter fresh ditficut- 
ties, we determined to visit Mon- 
tanvert, and the Mer de Glace, two 
of the most distinguished objects of 
curiosity which this place boasts of. 
Having provided. ourselves with 
guides and mules, we set out ac- 
cordingly ; and, after quickly pass- 
ing the narrow valley, began to 
ascend mountains which abound 
with chamois, and which, by their 
height and irregularity, seemed to 
render our arrival on their summit 
an event not speedily to be expected. 
We had more reason than ever to 
be astonished at the extraordinary 
security with which our mules car- 
ried us up such abrupt ascents, 
which in many places more resem- 
bled a flight of steps, hewn roughly 
in a rock, than a practicable road, 
and there were in many places 
hardly any marks to shew which 
was the preferable way. - 

‘* After a continual ascent of be- 
tween two and three hours, we 
were advised to seud back our mules 
to wait our return in the valley, 
and to continue our way on foot, 
which we did accordingly, being 
provided with long sticks, pointed 
with iron, to assist us in climbing 
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the remainder of the ascent. Our 
arrival on the summit amply repaid 
us for the toil which it had cost 
us: the view is not to be described ; 
—before us lay the Mer de Glace 
(sea of ice) extending to the length 
of four leagues, and being about 
three quarters of a league in width; 
which is one of the most sublime 
spectacies in nature.—Around us 
were mountains much more elevated 
than those which cost us so much 
trouble in ascending, which con- 
sisting of granite, dispersed in the 
most — forms, and being the 
perpetual abode of frosts, storms, 
and tempests, leave a most awful 
uppression on the mind, It is im- 
possible to behold these stupendous 
scenes without, in the language of 
the Psalmist, ‘ ascribing unto the 
Lord worship and power.’ 

** Although we had ascended not 
less than 3000 feet, yet, to our as- 
tonishment, Mont Blanc appeared 
nearly as elevated as when we 
viewed it from the valley. It is 
unquestionably the bighest moun- 
tain in the three old quarters of 
the world (being exceeded in height 
Only by the Andes); and I ‘shall 
insert here the caleulations of its 
elevation, and of that of some other 
mountains : 

English feet. 


Chimboraco, the highest 

of the Cordilleras- - 20,608 
Mont Blanc, above the 

level of the Mediterra- 

nean, according to Sir 

G. Shuckburgh - - 15,662 
Ditto, according to M. 

de Luc- - + - = 15,3022 


Mount Caucasus - - 15,000 
Etna, according to M. de 
Saussure - - - - 10,700 


Teneriffe. - - - - 10,954 
“ The highest mountain in Scot- 
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land is Ben-Nevis, 4,337 feet. [ 
Wales, Snowdon, Prd In ie 
land, Ingleborough, 3,200 feet. 


In Ireland, Croagh Patrick, 2,666, ° 


“ Mont Blanc is easily distin. 
guished from amongst the other 
mountains (of which Mont Buet, of 
9984 feet in height, approaches the 
nearest to it) when seen on this 
side, by the astonishing altitude to 
which it rises, and by the vast body 
of snow with which its top and 
sides are covered to the perpendi- 
cular height of above 4000 feet, 
without the intervention of any 
rock, to take off from that extreme 
whiteness that gives name to this 
mountain, uniting in the circular 
form of its summit all the majesty 
that can possibly be imagined. We 
partook of some refreshment in an 
apartment on the summit of Mon- 
tanvert, which the extreme cold of 
the atmosphere rendered very ac- 
ceptable. Having enrolled our 
names in a book kept here for that 
purpose, which abounds with the 
praises of all travellers who have 
viewed these scenes, we descended 
to the Mer de Glace, which is ap- 
Lt aug so named, from the 
striking yesemblance which its 
broken masses of ice bear to the 
waves of the ocean, and the resem- 
blance is stil! further heightened by 
the blue appearance which the nv- 
merous cavities present to the eye. 
— We walked a little way on this 
frozen ocean, the better to contem- 
plate its vast extent, as well as to 
have it in our power to boast of 
having walked on a mass of ice IR 
the month of August. The depth 
of the ice.is calculated to be from 
three to four hundred feet, and the 
solemnity of this scene of desola- 
tion is increased by the s ol 
several torrents tumbling from tke 


surrounding rocks. We egaio re 
turned 
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wrned to the summit of Montan- 
yert, and were again lost in asto- 
nishment at the scene ; which did 
not fail to recall to my recollection 
the beautiful lines of Pope, in his 
essay on criticism : 


So pleas’d at first the tow ring Alps we try, 
Mount o'er the vales, and seem to tread the sky, 
Th’ eternal snows appcar already past, 

Aod the first clouds and mountains seem the last. 
Bat, those attain’d, we tremble to survey 

The growing labours of the lengthen'd way, 

Th increasing prospect tires our wand'ring eyes, 
Hille peep o'er hills, and Alps on Alps arise. 


_ Having sufficiently contem- 
ed the view, we began to think 
of returning to the valley, which 
ted a most enlivening appear- 
ance after the chaos we had left. 
The descent was much easier than 
the ascent, and we were not long 
before me met our mules, and re- 
turned to our inn in great prospe- 
fity, although we had, most of us, 
occasional falls during so difficult a 
Ss. 

“We had great reason to be 
pleased with our expedition, and 
were most fortunate in the clear- 
ness of the day, without which our 
labour would have been Jost. The 
valley is, of course, much more 
mild in its atmosphere than the 
Mountain, but the weather was au- 
tumnal, and a fire was quite indis- 
pensable to our comfort. There 
are no less than five glaciers in this 
valley, they are separated from each 
other by forests and by cultivated 

and this intermixture pre- 
feats an appearance which, from its 
sugularity, cannot fail to astonish 
the beholder. These glaciers all 
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lie at the foot of that vast chain of 
mountains, which supply the sources 
of many of the greatest rivers in 
Europe. I observed that the moun- 
tains in this vicinity were the first 
I had seen enlivened by the mix- 
ture of the larch with the fir, which 
produces a very pleasing effect, and 
continues afterwards to. be often 
seen. The vast quantities of Alpine 
Strawberries that every where 
abound on these mountains, have 
a most excellent flavour, and num- 
bers of children employed in ga- 
thering them find ready sale among 
the numerous strangers attracted b 

the wonders of the neighbourhood. 
These Alps possess great attractions 
for the botanist, who is surrounded 
by saxifrage, rhododendrons, and a 
variety of other plants, which he 
must ‘highly value, but which f 
have not sufficient knowledge of 
the science to distinguish particu- 
larly. Nor would the mineralogist 
find fewer attractions in the rocks 
themselves, than the botanist in 
the plants which they produce, 


We did not witness any of those 


avalanches which are said to fall so 
frequently from the mountains, and 
of the dreadful effects of which 
such interesting statements have 
been published. The whole of this 
valley, however, appears to be con- 
tinually threatened, by the enor. 
mous masses which hang over it, 
and seem to need the application of 
but a trifling force, to move them 
from situations, to which they are 
to all appearance so slightly at- 
tached,” 
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[Description or THe Neruercanps.] 


[From the same. ] 


" LTHOUGH the present po- 
pulation of the Netherlands 
bears no proportion to that which 
it formerly maintained, yet it is still 
very considerable, and exceeds that 
of any country in Europe, Holland 
only excepted ; being 252 persons 
to each square mile. The decrease 
in the number of inhabitants in 
these provinces is chiefly to be attri- 
buted to the religious persecutions 
which compelled thousands of in- 
dustrious familics to emigrate. 

“* This depopulation is very per- 
ceptible in many of the cities I 
passed through, which are capable 
of containing double their present 
number of inhabitants, and is no- 
where more striking than at Lou- 
vain, where the present population 
does not exceed 25,000, and where 
formerly there were 4000 manufac- 
tories of cloth, which supported 
15,000 labourers. This city is sur- 
rounded with an ancient wall of 
brick, which, as well as its numerous 
towers, presents a half ruined ap- 
poeeee. Many of the public 

uildings of Louvain indicate its 
former opulence. The town-bouse 
is considered as a model of Gothic 
architecture, and the cathedral of 
St. Peter is a stately building. The 
portal of the Collegium Falconis 
presents a specimen of Grecian ar- 
chitecture, which is much admired 
for its simplicity. The University 
of Loavain was formerly of great 
celebrity, and no person could exer- 
cise any public authority in the Au- 


strian Netherlands, without having 


graduated here. This regulation, 
however beneficially intended, only 
produced the effect of raising ex. 
tremely the expence of the different 
diplomas, without being attended 
with any advantage, except to the 
funds of -the university. In the 
present unsettled state of the Ne. 
therlands, it cannot be expected 
that the seats of learning should be 
as much frequented, as they proba- 
bly will be when their new sovereign 
shall have had leisure to turn his 
attention to the important subject 
of public education ; and the wis- 
dom of the regulations he has pro- 
mulgated, on other matters of ge 
neral interest (particularly t 

which enforces the more solemn ob- 
servation of Sunday) leaves little 
room to doubt that this point will, 
in its turn, be duly and successfully 
attended to. Those who have fe- 
sided at Louvgin have observed, 
that its inhabitants are in general 
more polite than in most of the 
towns in these provinces; but my 
stay was not sufficiently long 10 
enable me to form any opinion on 
the subject. The manners of the 
people do not seem to me very dis- 
similar from those of the French, 
but others think they most resemble 
the Dutch. In fact, the Nether 
landers have no very peculiar cha- 
racteristics,but partake, in many 


respects, of those which distinguish 

the various nations from whom t 

‘They have been 
much 


are descended. 
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mach and often abused by various 
writers, who have attributed to 
them the faults of simost all the 
gations of Europe, without allow. 
ing that they possess any of the 

qualities by which those faults 
are palliated in the other nations. 
Those, however, who are of a can- 
did disposition will not feel inclined 
to assent to the truth of statements 
wo evidently dictated by enmity or 
. But whilst [ would not 
have the Flemish considered as a 
nd of all that is exceptiona- 
ble in the human character, I do 
not consider them as meriting any 
lar praise; nor can I vin- 
dicate them from the charge of 
dishonesty, which has been so often 
illeged against them, In general 
oa the continent, where the Eng- 
lish are the subjects of extortian, 
the fraud is considered as trivial, 
and the French often boast in con- 
versation how John Bull is pillaged 
at Paris. But whatever may be the 
Flemish character, it is allowed by 
all that they follow the French cus- 
toms in their domestic arrangement, 
but are in general more cleanly. 
Their kitchens are kept very neat, 
ad the cooking apparatus is ranged 
in order round the stove, which, in 
many of the kitchens that I saw in 
the smal] inns, projects considerably 
into the room. 

“Many of the Inhabitants of 
these provinces are below the middle 
ize; they are extremely intelligent 
and active, and in general civil to 
strangers, Before 1 quit Louvain, 

Must not omit to notice that it is 

mous for its beer, which is cer- 
tainly the best I have tasted on the 
Continent. The number of brew- 
eries is said to exceed twenty, and 

consumption is astonishingly 
great in the neighbourhood, besides 
4 Cousiderable export trade. 
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‘‘I continued my journey te 
Brussels along an excellent road, 


the centre of which was paved; as, 
from the nature of the soil, it would 
be otherwise impassable in wioter, 
The roads in this country run for 
many miles together, in a straight 
line between rows of trees; and E 
must confess I thought it very um- 
interesting to travel through. The, 
flatness of its surface is but rarel 
interrupted by any eminence, whi 
affords a prospect calculated to 
make any impression on the mind, 
There are many neat villages, and 
occasionally one sees country seats 
decorated in that formal style. of 
gardening which was originally ine 
troduced from this country inte 
England, but which has there long 


‘since yielded to a more natural 


taste. The farming seems very 
neatly managed; the numerous 
canals, although they add nothing 
to the beauty of the country, are of 
great utility to the farmer; and 
travelling is very cheap in the boats 
which pass between the chief 
towns. 

‘‘ It would require scenery like 
that of the Rhine, to induce’me to 
adopt this conveyance; but many 
of these canals pass between banks 
which exclude all view of the sure 
rounding country. I found the 
Netherlanders genevally impatient 
to be relieved from the great milie 
tary expences incident to their pre- 
sent situation. There is, I think, 
little reason to doubt, that when 
some of the existing taxes cam be 
removed, the Orange family wilb 
become popular. The stamp duties 
are very heavy ; there are land and 
house taxes, and a personal tax. It 
is to be expected, that the people 
should wish for a diminution of 
their burdens, but Liege is the only 
place I have visited in the countries 

lately 
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lately relinquished by France, 
where the separation seems to be 
generally regretted. I found that 
the Prussian government was by 
no means popular on the left bank 
of the Rhine, and that an union 
with either Austria or Bavaria, was 
much wished for in those provinces, 
whose future-destiny remains to be 
decided at the congress of Vienna. 

** Having met with but few Eng- 
lish travellers since I had quitted 
Switzerland, | was mueh struck on 
entering Brussels with the vast 
numbers of my fellow subjects, 
moving in all directions. The gar- 
rison was almost entirely composed 
of English troops, so that I felt 
here quite at home. I found that 
there was an English theatre, as 
well as a French one, and that 
balls, and entertainments of all de- 
scriptions, a l'Anglaise, were in 
abundance. Indeed the upper part 
of the city differed little in appear- 
ance from an English watering 
place. 

*« Brussels is a city of great ex- 
tent, built partly on the river 
Senne (naturally a very inconsi- 
derable stream, but which, being 
formed here into a canal, becomes 
of much advantage), and partly on 
a hill, commanding an extensive 
view of the rich and fertile plain by 
which it is surrounded; much of 
which resembles a vast kitchen 
garden. It is, like Louvain, sur- 
rounded by a ruined wall of brick, 
as formerly all the towns of Flan- 
ders were fortified. ‘This was the 
capital of the Austrian Netherlands, 
and lately the chief place of the 
French department of the Dyle: it 
will, probably, now become, for a 
part of the year, the residence of 
its new sovercign, whose. sons are 
at present amongst its inhabitants, 
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The inhabitants of Brussels are 
calculated at 70,000, and its envi- 
rons give the fraveller an idea of its 
importance, as they have an appear. 
ance of much traffic and are deco. 
rated with many villas which an. 
nounce the opulence, but not al- 
ways the good taste of their owners. 
The city 1s, in general, irregularly 
built, and the lower part does not 
deserve commendation ; but the 
place royale is fine: the park is 
surrounded by many handsome pub- 
lic buildings, and by a number of 
private houses, which would orna- 
ment any capital in Europe. The 
park is of considerable extent, and 
forms an agreeable promenade. Its 
avenues are kept in excellent order; 
they abound with statues and other 
formal decorations, which are, how- 
ever, more admissible in a city pro- 
menade than in the retirement of 
the country. A fountain bere was 
celebrated by Peter the Great's 
having fallen into it, as that mo- 
narch, like Cato, was said, 
6 Seepe mero caluisse virfus.” 


*¢ His virtue oft with wine to warm.” 


The circumstance was recorded 
by the following inscription : 


«* Petrus Alexowitz, Czar Mosco- 
vx, magnus dux, margini hujus 
fontis insidiens, illius aquam no- 
bilitavit libato vino bora post me- 
ridiam tertia, die 16 Apprilis, 
1717." 


‘That renowned General P. A., 
Czar of Moscovy, having poured 
forth ample libations of wine, 
whilst sitting on the brink of this 
fountain fell into, and ennobled 
its waters about three o'clock in 
the afternoon of the 16th of 
April, 1717." 


« The 
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« The town-house is one of the 
most conspicuous of the public 
buildings at Brussels, although it is 
situated in the lowest part of the 
town, its steeple rising to the height 
of 364 feet; it is a very fine piece 
of Gothic architecture. The eques- 
trian statue, noticed by M. Dutens, 
as being placed on the top of a 
house in the square before the town- 
house has disappeared ; the horse 
and his rider having been removed 
fo 4 more suitable situation. The 
church of St. Gudule presents a 
venerable and interesting appear- 
ance; it contains several fine paint- 
ings, and windows of stained glass, 
There are many ancient tombs of 
the old dukes of Brabant. The 
church of St. James is also worthy 
of notice, and its facade of the Co- 
rinthian order, is an elegant and 
uniform piece of architecture, which 
does honour to the taste of the 
builder. 

“Brussels contains many fine 
collections of paintings, which I 
have not time to enumerate; but I 
was much pleased with some pic- 
tures of M. Danoots, to whom | 
had a letter. They are not very 
homerous, but are undoubted ori- 
ginals of S. Rosa, Teniers, Rem- 
brandt, Mytens, and of J. Bassano, 
who is remarkable for having at- 
tained a greater age (82) than most 
of the great painters, he has ac- 


cordingly left behind him a greater | 


Bumber of pictures than almost 
iy other master. He is said to 
have expressed great regret on his 
death-bed, that he should be obliged 
foquit the world at the moment 
When he had begun to make some 
little progress in his art. A shorter 
life than Bassano's, is, however, 
sufficient to establish the reputation 
% an artist. Raphael died in his 
a7th year, but public opinion has 
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placed him at the head of his art 
for general proficiency. 

“‘There are several excellent 
hotels in Brussels which command 
aview of the park. I was at one 
of these, the hotel de Bellevue, and 
found the hour of the table d’hotée 
had been changed to accommodate 
the English, to tour o'clock, at least 
two hours later than the usual time ; 
but as the company consisted al- 
ways entirely of English it was but 
reasonable that they should fix the 
hour. The dinner here more re- 
sembled an English one than any [ 
had hitherto seen on the continent, 
and reminded me of the public 
tables at Cheltenham. 

Brussels was some months since 
avery cheap residence, but I have 
been assured, that the prices of 
most articles have more than doubled 
since our troops first arrived here, 
Living at an hotel here is nearly as 
expensive as in London; but no 
doubt there is a considerable saving 
in the expences of a family who 
are recommended to honest trades- 
people. There are still a number 
of good houses to be let, notwith- 
standing the great influx of Eng- 
lish, many of whom have engaged 
houses for four or five years, on 
terms which seem very reasonable 
to those accustomed to the London 
prices. 

‘The country round Brassels 
oresents several excursions which 
would probably have better an- 
swered my expectations had the 
weather been more favourable. The 
Abbey of Jurourin, was a country 
seat of the princes of the Austrian 
family, and was formerly famous 
for its menagerie. The forest of 
Sogne is of great extent; and its 
numerous avenues, which now had 
a sombre appearance, are, no doubt, 


in summer, much frequented by 
the 
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the inhabitants of Brussels. This 
forest was the property of the em- 

or of Germany, and is said to 
ve produced an annual revenue 
of vor million of florins. 

** [he prison, or house of cor- 
rection, at Vilvorde, is worthy of 
attention, from the excellent man- 
ner in which it is conducted, 
Those who wish for the introduc- 
tion of some improvements into our 
workhouses, might surely derive 
many useful hints from the manner 
in which similar establishments are 
conducted abroad ; and although I 
have wever thought much on the 
subject, yet I did not fail to re- 
mark the cleanliness, regularity, 
and industry, which prevailed here 
and in another place of the same 
kind near Berne. 

** Brussels is seen to great advan- 
tage from the ancient ramparts 
which surround it. I went entirely 
round the city in about two hours, 
and afierwards attended divine ser- 
vice, which was performed in Eng- 
lish, to a congregation which proved 
the great number of English now 
here, ‘There are at present but few 
very strongly fortified cities in Bel- 

ium, compared with the vast num- 

r which it formerly contained. 
The period is past, when, after the 
ablest engineers had exerted their 
utmost skill in the construction of 
fortifications around its cities, ge- 
nerals, not less distinguished, con- 
tended for the honour of reducing 
them. Amongst numberless other 
instances, the siege of Ostend sufti- 
cientiy aliesis how successful the 
engineers have becn io renderiag 
those places strong; and also bears 
ample testimony to the perseverance 
of the commanders who at last suc- 
ceeded in taking them. Ambrose 
er entered Ostend in 1604, 

ter a siege of above three years, 
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during which the besieged lost 
50,000 and the besiegers, 80,000 
men. ‘The siege and capture of 
Valenciennes might also be ad- 
duced, if testimony were wantin 
of the zeal and bravery of Briti 
armies and commanders. But how- 
ever justly these sieges are cele. 
brated in modern times, the anti- 
quarian who contends for the su- 
premacy of past ages over the pre- 
sent, will not fail to instance the 
siege of Troy and the exploits of 
Achilles and Agamemnon, as a 
more distinguished instance of per- 
severance than any to be met with 
in these degenerate days, and if he 
should meet with some sceptic who 
insists that the heroes of Homer 
owe their existence only to the 
imagination of the poet, although 
he can assent to no such hypothesis, 
yet he will also instance the siege of 
Azotus, on the frontiers of Egypt, 
which Psammeticus, meditating ex- 
tensive conquests, and thinking it 
beneath him to leave so strong a 
fortress unsubdued, is related to 
have spent 29 years of his reign in 
reducing. : 
‘* As I was desirous of visiting 
Antwerp and Ghent, and as the 
period allotted for my tour was 
drawing to a close (a circumstance 
which the advanced season of the 
year gave me but little reason [0 
regret) I left Brussels, enveloped in 
a fog, which might remind the 
English fashionables of those % 
prevalent in London during the 
gloomy season of November, and 
proceeded to Malines, 14 miles dis- 
tant, formerly one of the greatest 
cities of Belgium, but now like too 
many other once celebrated places 
in that country, affording 4 melan- 
choly contrast to its former splen- 
dour, and proving that in the Vie 


cissitude of all sublunary affairs, 
cities, 
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cities, a9 well as their inkabitants, 
gre subject to decay. 


Non indienemur mortalia corpora solvi 
Memimus exemplis oppida posse mori. 


«Here are several manufacto- 
ries of excellent lace and many 
breweries, but the beer is considered 
as greatly inferior to that of Lou- 
yin. ‘The houses are spacious, 
and exhibit singular specimens of 
ancient taste; the roofs rise to a 

t height and terminate in a 
sharp point. Their walls are gene- 
milly of an excessive whiteness. 
The tower of the cathedral is highly 
finished, and rises to a vast height. 
There being little to detain me 
here, Malines being more remark- 
able for what it once was, than for 
what it new is, I continued my way 
to Antwerp along an excellent 
paved road, lined by avenues of 
trees, which are often so cut (the 
Duich differing from the Minor- 
Quins, who never prune a tree, say- 
ing, that nature knows best how 
itshould grow) as not to be at all 
Ornamental, and in some places 
cannot be said to afford either 
“from storms a shelter, or from 
heat a shade.” In that state, how- 
ever unnatural, they answer the 
intention of their planters, by mark- 
ing the course of the road in the 
siowy season, without excluding 
the air from it in the wet weather 
prevalent in autumn. 

“ Antwerp is one of the most 
celebrated cities of Europe, and 
although its present situation is far 
ftom comparable with its former 
celebrity, yet it has revived greatly 
of late years ; and the events which 

ve restored to these provinces 

irindependence, will, no doubt, 
fill with the vessels of all trading 
fations those docks which were 
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constructed by the French govern- 
ment at such incredible expence, 
and with far different views than 
the encouragemeot of commercial 
speculations, ‘The canals by which 
these docks communicate with 
Bruges and Ostend, that the navy 
of Napoleon might run no risks by 
passing on the high seas, are vast 
works, which must have cost enor- 
mous sums of money. The Scheld 
is here about half the width of the 
‘Thames at Westminster; but Ant- 
werp is above fifty miles from its 
mouth. Its depth is very consi- 
derable; and such was at one pe- 
riod the commerce of Antwerp, 
that not less than 2500 vessels an- 
nually entered its port. The pre- 
sent population of this city is stated 
at 60,000, There are manufac 
tures of lace, silk, chocolate, and 
extensive establishments for refining 
sugars, The export of the produc- 
tions of the fruitful district which 
surrounds the city is very consi- 
derable. Nothing proves more 
strongly the riches of these pro- 
vinces, than the short period in 
which they recover the evils of a 
compaign ; and it was their fertility 
in grain which principally ren- 
dered them of such importance to 
the French government. During 
the late scarcity in France, the crops 
sneceeded tolerably well here; and 
Buonaparte obliged the inhabitants 
of Belgium to supply France at a 
price which he fixed himself, and 
by which they lost considerably. 

‘‘ There are many buildings at 
Antwerp, which are justly admired 
for their magnificence, particularly 
the cathedral, which, like many 
other churches here, was decorated 
by the pencil of Rubens. The 
tower of the cathedral is a rich 
specimen of Gothic. The general 
effect of this building is lessened by 
a number 
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a number of mean houses which 
surround it. The church of St. 
André contains a monument to the 
meniory of Mary queen of Scot- 
land. The town-house is a large 
building; its de is 250 feet in 
length, and is composed of all the 
orders of architecture. Many of 
the streets at Antwerp are tolerably 
well built. I was informed that 
manv individuals have good collec- 
tions of paintings, by the chief 
painters which this country has 
produced It is impossible to pass 
through Flanders without being 
struck with the exactness with which 
its painters have represented the face 
of their country, and the persons of 
its inhabitants. Antwerp, on the 
whole, has a tolerably cheerful ap- 
pearance. The promenade of Peni- 
piere is pleasant, and much fre- 
quented by the citizens. 

“« The country between Antwerp 
and Gand, presents, like the rest of 
Flanders, level surface, highly 
cultivates, traversed by excellent 
roads, ryrning in straight lines 
from one town to another. I must, 
however, own that I have seldom 
traversed a more uninteresting 
country. But as the reign of a 


prince, which affords the fewest 
incidents for the commemoration 
of the historian, is thought to be 
often the most fortunate for the in- 
terests of his subjects, so a coun- 
try, which is passed over in silence 
by the tourist, as devoid of those 
natural beauties which fix bis at- 
tention, often contains the most 
land susceptible of cultivation, 
which best repays the labours of 
the husbandman, and is the most 
valuable to the possessor. Many of 
the Flemish inns are very neat; 
but the traveller who has recently 
quitted Germany, is struck with 
their inferiority in point of deco- 
ration (although, perhaps, in no 
other respect) to those of that 
country, which abound with gild- 
ing, trophies, and armorial bear- 
ings, to invite the stranger, who 
here has a less shewy intimation of 
the entertainment he seeks for. 
The peasants here commonly wear 
wooden shoes; and they who do 
not consider how powerful is the 
force of custom, are surprised how 
they contrive to walk so well, in 
such awkward and clumsy ma- 
chines.” 
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Site oF THR Oracte or Dopona. 


{from Dr, Hortanp's Travels. ] 


“FIXHE question regarding the 
situation of Dodona, the 

most ancient of the Greek oracles, 
has generally been connected, more 
or less directly, with the country 
surrounding Loannina ; and various 
travellers and scholars bave exer- 
cised themselves in conjectures on 
this subject, interesting doubtless 
from its relation to Grecian history. 
“ Almost all the authors of an- 
tiguity, from Hesiod and Homer 
down to much later writers, refer 
tothe temple, the oracle and the 
woods of Dodona ; and this refer- 
ence is generally in terms which 
express the opinion entertained of 
the peculiar antiquity and sanctity 
of the place. Aristotle mentions 
the deluge, of which a distinct tra- 
dition prevailed in every age of 
Greece, as having occurred parti- 
cularly in the country about Do- 
dona and the river Achelous; and 
in the same passage he speaks of 
this region as the ancient Hellas, 
inhabited by the Selloi, and by 
those who were then called Greeci, 
but now Hellenes. Our learned 
Countryman, Bryant, has sought to 


explain the histories of the deluge 
and of Deucalion, as they stand 
connected in ancient writings with 
the situation and oracular fame of 
Dodona, by supposing that the 
Arkite worship, originating in the 
scriptural record of the flood, was 
first brought to this place from 
Thebes in Egypt, and formed the 
foundation of its mysteries, and of 
the future sanctity of the spot. For 
this opinion be derives arguments 
from Herodotus, who gives the 
story of two female priests, re- 
presented allegorically as black 
doves, that were carried away from 
the temple of Jupiter at Thebes ; 
one of whom was transported into 
Libya, while the other came to 
Dodona, where she established the 
oracle and the worship of Jupiter. 
In reference to this origin, it ap- 
pears that the priests of the temple 
of Dodona continued to be called 
Peleiades or doves; and under this 
metaphorical character, (derived, as 
Bryant conceives, from the tradition 
of the Ark and doves of Noah,) 
they are alluded to by various. writ- 
ers of antiquity. Their oracular 
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responses were held in great vene- 
ration throughout Greece, and it 
may easily be conceived that the 
comparative remoteness of the ora- 
cle, its situation in a mountainous 
region, surrounded by forests, and 
the fountain of fire in its vicinity, 
would afford many circumstances 
deeply and peculiarly impressive to 
the feelings of a superstitious age. 
We do not possess many details 
respecting the temple of Jupiter at 
this place ; but it may be presumed 
that it was large and splendid, and 
enriched by numerous votive offer- 
ings. 

«« The modern inquiry respecting 
the situation of Dodona has been 
perplexed, by the different position 
assigned to it in ancient authors ; 
some placing the seat of the oracle 
in Thesprotia, others in Molossia ; 
otbers again in the district of Cha- 
onia. This difference is explained 
by considering the irregularity and 
frequent change in the divisions of 
Epirus, particularly in those dis- 
tricts which border on the chain of 
Pindus. Strabo himself informs us, 
that Dodona, which by the more 
ancient writers was placed in Thes- 
protia, was afterwards considered 
as in the country of the Molossi; 
and the limits of Chaonia were too 
vaguely ascertained, to render it 
surprising that this region also 
should be mentioned as the seat of 
the oracle, The speculations of 
modern travellers have in general 
fixed its situation. in the country 
to the north of Ioannina ; and by a 
style of research, perhaps more mi- 
nate than reasonable, any large as- 
semblage of oaks in this district 
has been interpreted into a vestige 
of the ancient forest of Dodona. 
Screfani, an Italian traveller who 
visited Ioannina, speaks of Dodova 
as one or two days’ journey north 


Site of the Oracle of Dodona. 


of the city; but in so loose and 
uncertain a way, as to afford no 
weight to his opinion. M, Barbié 
du Bocage has fixed the situation 
of the oracle at Protopapas, a yil- 
lage at some distance to the north 
of the lake of Ioannina; and M. 
Pouqueville appears to entertain the 
same general idea. I confess that 
these opinions do not appear to me 
to be confirmed by any evidence ; 
nor can I[ regard as more accurate 
that of a literary Greek, who places 
Dodona in the country to the east 
of Ioannina, and north of the river 
Kalama. A careful reference to all 
the passages in which it is men- 
tioned by ancient writers, has led 
me to believe, that its real situation 
was to the south or south-east of 
loawnina, and underneath the great 
moontain of Tzumerka. This 
mountain, the position of which 
has already been referred to, I con- 
sider to have been the Tomarus of 
antiquity; below which, according 
to Strabo, stood the temple of Do- 
dona. I have not myself been in 
that part of the country, between 
the river of Arta and the Aspropo- 
tami, the ancient Achelous: and 
I am not aware that there are any 
remains in this district which could 
be interpreted as the vestiges of the 
oracle. Perhaps indeed, the evi- 
dence of Strabo, Polybius, and Dion 
Cassius may suffice to prove, that 
little, if any thing, can now remain 
of the ancient temple of Dodona. 
Nevertheless, [ consider it probable 
that the situation might yet be as 
certained: and I should recom: 
mend, as one object in directing 
the research, the fountain of fire, 
which gave sanctity to the seat of 
the oracle. A succeeding part of 
my narrative will shew that simi 

phenomena of nature continue 1A 


i while the wonders of art, 
existence, hick 
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which were employed to consecrate 
them to the veneration of the an- 
cent world, have long since been 
consigned to oblivion and decay. 
The circumstance of Dodona be- 
ing successively included by the 
ancients in Thesprotia and Molos- 
ga, points out its situation near the 
common boundary of these two re- 
, which we know to have 
been in the vicinity of the Arae- 
thas; perhaps at one time actually 
formed by this river. The passage 
of Homer, (Iliad, ii. 749.) 


ULEVERTOAELOL TE Tlepaibas, 
Or wees Awdwryy Cucryeimscoy cine 
sievro, 





may be considered as a further 
proof of its position in or near the 
valey of the Araethus, if, as appears 
most probable, the Perrabri inha- 
bited the upper part of this valley. 
Aristotle, in a passage already 
quoted, describes the ancient Hel- 
las, as “* that region which is about 
Dedona and the Achelous ;””’ from 
Which it may be inferred with pro- 
bability that Dodona was on the 
gastern side of the Aracthus, and 
between that river and the Ache- 
lous. The situation of the great 
and remarkable mountain of ‘Tzu- 
merka in this particular district is 
a further confirmation of the opi- 
nion, as pointing out the ancient 
Tomarus, underneath which, ac- 
cording to Strabo, stood the tem- 
ple; and around the roots of which 
were a hundred fountains. (Plin. 
Hist. Nat. lib. iv. cap. 1.) The 
epithets of Suoyeimepos and aimuvwros 
which Homer and A®schylus seve- 
tally apply to Dodona, (Prom. Vinct. 
¥.820.) though certainly applicable 
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to many other parts of Epirus, yet 
unquestionably well accord with 
the situation just pointed out. He- 
siod indeed has described Hell pia, 
in the extreme part of which he 
says Dodona was built, as a dis- 
trict of woAvAsios 40° evAsinwy ; and 
Apollodorus has spoken of the 
marshes surrounding the temple ; 
but perhaps neither of these de- 
scriptions, admitting them to be 
minutely accurate, are applicable 
to the character of the vallies in 
the mountainous regions of Epirus, 
I cannot venture to seek a further 
testimony in the forests which are 
now so luxuriant in the valley of 
the river Arta, being aware how 
little value such an argument would 
have, after a lapse of more than 
twenty ages from the period of the 
ancient Dodona. 

‘* On the whole then, though 
without the evidence of actual ob- 
servation, | am disposed to believe, 
that Dodona was situated in the 
country between the river of Arta 
and the Aspropotami, and under- 
neath the mountain of Tzaumerka. 
I would not give this opinion with 
perfect confidence, but I certainly 
think it more probable than the 
other situations which have been 
assigned to the oracle. 

“* The editors of the French Stra- 
bo (tom. tii. p. 116, 117.) seem to 
agree with the Suidas mentioned by 
Strabo, and with one of the com- 
mentators upon Homer, in thinking 
that there was a Dodona on Thes- 
saly as well as one in Epirus, Ad- 
mitting this to be proved, it does 
not interfere with the question re- 
specting the situation of the Jatter. 
See the Commentary of Eustathius 
on the second book of the Iliad. 
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(Pass anp Hor Spaines or Tuermoryie.} 


[From the Same. } 


as E left Zeitun on the morn- 
ing of the 23d, directing 
our course towards the pass of 
Thermopylae, which formed the 
principal object of the day's jour- 
ney. Traversing the broad swampy 
lains which form the valley of the 
Sperchitts or Helleda, we crossed 
this river by a good bridge of mo- 
dern construction ; at no great dis- 
tance, probably, from the site of 
the ancient town of Antycria. The 
stream of the Helleda is inferior in 
size to that of the Salympria at La- 
rissa, though at this time much 
swelled by the rains which had 
fallen incessantly for some days past. 
It enters the bay three or four miles 
before the bridge, flowing entirely 
throogh morasses, and divided into 
different channels, so as to corres- 
pond well with the description Pau- 
sanias gives of this point of its 
course. It appears certain, howe- 
ver, that since the time of Hero- 
dotus the alluvial depositions of the 
Sperchius have encroached censi- 
derably on the bay, so that this ri- 
ver now enters the sea much lower 
down than at the period when 
Thermopylae was signalized by the 
invasion of the Persians. From the 
lowness of the level it is probable 
that some saline impregnation may 
be given to these marshy plains, 
rendering them more grateful as 
pasture to the numerous herds of 
cattle which feed on their surface. 
*« We now entered upon that 
narrow portion of the plain which 


which lies to the south of the Hel. 
leda, intervening between this river 
and the precipitous cliffs of Gita. 
It was io this district, which had 
the name of Trachina, that the vast 
army of Xerxes was encamped, 
while the passage of Thermopyle 
was disputed with him by the Gre- 
cian army. Looking over the ground, 
and recollecting the estimate which 
Herodotus gives of the number of 
the Persians, it is difficult not to 
believe from this observa:ion alone, 
that the historian has greatly exag- 
gerated their amount, unless indeed 
we suppose that a large portion of 
the army was left on the northern 
sie of the Sperchius, or that the 
multitude extended tar to the west 
up the valley of the river. Presum- 
ing, what is probable from the sea- 
son of the year, that there had been 
a long continuance of dry weather, 
we may believe that much of the 
marshy ground at the mouth of the 
Sperchius was capsble of bearing 
the march or encampment of an 
army; but with all these allow- 
ances, a presumption still arises 
from the appearance of the ground 
against the accuracy of the histori- 
an’s statement. 

« From the bridge over the river, 
we proceeded in a south-east direc- 
tion towards Thermopyla, having 
on our right band the Trachinan 
cliffs of Gta, which rise above into 
the lofty summits anciently called 
Kallidromos and Tichius, impend- 
ing over the pass. We were 
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aware of our approach to this me- 
morable spot, as well by the con- 
tracting interval between the cliffs 
and the sea, as by the columns of 

r rising from the hot springs, 
which have given origin to the 
name of the’strait. We hastened ra- 
pidly towards these springs, which 
‘are scarcely two miles distant from 
the bridge. We observed immedi- 
ately before us the sacred eminence 
of Anthe!a, where the council of 
the Amphictyons was first assem- 
bled; and in the contracted pass in 
which we now stood, saw the ob- 
sacle that prevented the Persians 
from bursting at once into Greece, 
—that produced the battle and the 
glory of T'bermopvi. 

“The lapse of 2300 years has 
indeed made certain changes in the 
churacter of this spot; yet, never- 
theless, its more remarkable fea- 
tures sti!l remain to attest the inte- 
grity of history, and the valour of 
those who here sacrificed them- 
ives for their country. ‘The tra- 
veller must not, it is true, expect to 
se the waves washing against the 
barrow road which winds under the 
rocks of Citta. A low swampy 
plain, or what, when I saw it, 
might well be termed a morass, 
tvery where intervenes between the 
diffs and the sea; and the alluvial 
depositions of the Sperchius appear 
fohave been greatest on this side 
the bay, the river now flowing for 
fume distance opposite and parallel 
tothe pass, before it loses itself in 
the sea. It is certain, however, 
that as far back as the time of He- 
fodotus, a morass formed one of the 
boundaries of the pass even in its 
tarrowest part ; and it appears, from 

account, that the Phocians 

artificially increased this, 
by paring the water from the 
Sis 






Pass and Hot Springs of Thermopylae. {241] 


hot springs to spread itself over 
the surface witha view of rendering 
the passage yet more impracticable 
to their restless neighbours, the 
Thessalians. From the description 
of later events by Livy and Pausa- 
nias, itis probable, that before that 
time this swampy plain had ex- 
tended itself, and become more 
nearly resembling its present state. 
“The hot springs form one of 
the most interesting features in the 
topography of the place ; the same 
in situation, the same probably in 
their phenomena, as they were at 
the remote period of time when 
Leonidas fought in the Pass of 
Thermopyle. These springs issue 
at four or five diflerent places at the 
base of the cliffs, and from their 
locality, as well from the general 
outline of the pass, it becomes easy 
to trace other positions which are 
important in the history of the spot. 
The small plain of Anthela, in 
front of the springs, and interven- 
ing between two contractions of the 
pass, is still an obvious feature ; and 
equally so, the eminence already 
mentioned adjoining to Anthela, on 
which, in a temple dedicated to 
Ceres, the meetings of the Am- 
phictyonic couneil were held, long 
before their establishment at Del- 
phi. At a short distance from this 
spot we noticed the broken frag- 
ments of a wall traversing the 
marsh near the foot of the cliffs— 
an interesting feature, inasmuch @® 
these remains indicate the site of 
the wall originally built by the 
Phocians, to oppose the incursions 
of the Thessalians ; afterwards re- 
paired by the Greeks at the time of 
the Persian invasion ; at a later pe- 
riod renewed and strengthened by 
Antiochus, when defending himself 
in the Pass against the Romans ; 
Y and, 
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and, last of all, restored by Justi- 


nian when that monarch was la- 


bouring to secure the tottering em- 
pire by fortresses and walls. This 


point is the most important in the 


topography and history of Thermo- 
py'z. It may be considered as 


forming the northern entrance to 
the strait, and at the same time it 


is that part where the passage is 


most contracted by the projection 
of the rocks towards the sea. It 
» would be ditlicult to compare toge- 
ther ancient and modern dimen- 
sions, where on one side tLe Pass 
gradually declines into an impervi- 
ous morass; but it must be con. 
fessed, that there is now no place 
where it will only admit a single 
chariot to pass at a time, unless we 
suppose that Herodotus meant to 
allude merely to the narrowness of 
the road or track which even yet is 
jn many places extremely limited 
by the rocky nature of the g:ound 
under the cliffs. 
this as a military passage, states its 
breadth at sixty paces. 
Thermopy |x during the wet season, 
and after a continuance of heavy 
rains for several days, and there- 
fore my observation does not ap- 
ply to the general character of the 
spot, but 1 can venture to assert, 
that when I was there, the distance 
between the rocks and the more 
impassable part of the morass did 
not in some places exceed three 
hundred teet. 
changes at this spot appear to be 


Livy, speaking of 


I visited 


On the whole, the 


less than might have becn expected 
from the nature of the situation, 
and the length of time that belongs 
to the history of the place. 

The Trachinian ciitls, or those 
which overhang the Pass, may be 


from four to six hundred feet in 


height at this point, but they de- 
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cline in eley ation towards the south, 
The rock is entirely an ash-coloured 
lime-stone, and presents externally 
a rude and broken surface of rocky 
masses, with the wild olive, the 
prickly oak, and other sbrubs grow- 
ing in the intervals betwixt them. 
At some distance to the north-west 
of the hot-springs, and near the 
entrance of the Pass, there is a 
break in the clifts, forming the steep 
and rugged valley of a stream which 
descends from the mountains. From 
the description of Herodotus, there 
seems reason to believe that this 
stream is the Asopus, and the open- 
ing in the mountains that called 
Anopea. The ruins of an ancient 
Greek fortress are seen upon a sume 
mit of rock overhanging this place, 
probably one of those castles men- 
tioned by Livy in his description of 
the Pass. 

‘“« In this part of Thermopylae, 
(for the whole length of the Pass 
may be considered to exceed five 
miles,) those events occurred which 
have given a lasting celebrity to the 
spot. At the time when Xerxes 
advanced with his army to the 
northern entrance of the strait, the 
Greeks were stationed within the 
wall, and between this barrier and 
Anthela, the Spartans alone, under 
Leonidas, placing themselves 1 
front of the wall. It was here that 
the Persian horsemen sent forward 
by Xerxes saw these men oceupied 
in combing their hair, or in the 
gymnastic exercises of their coun- 
try ; and it was in this singular po- 
sition that the two armies fe 
mained for four days in expec: 
tation of the event. The combat, 
which commenced on the fifth, 
and continued during this and the 
following day, took place on the 


same spot of ground ; he 
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advancing beyond their wall to meet 
the Persians in the most contracted 
of the Pass. It is needless to 
speak minutely of the events which 
are so amply recorded by Herodo- 
tusand Plutarch, and so well known 
to all who feel interest in the re- 
cord of former times. The Greeks 
iving themselves circumvented 
the path over the mountains, 
which Ephialtes discovered to the 
Persian king, retired from the Pass, 
leaving only Leonidas with his 
Spartans and the ‘Thespians to sa- 
crifice themselves for their country. 
The scene of combat was still the 
game, except that now having the 
certainty of death, Leonidas car- 
tied his companions forward be- 
yond the wall and the contracted 
part of the Pass, and, as Diodorus 
relates, even in the very midst of 
the Persian camp. Here the Spar- 
tan king fell; his body was the 
object of glorious but destructive 
contention to the Greeks surviving 
him, who seeing at length the Per- 
tans advancing in their rear re- 
tired through the entrenchments of 
the wall, and posted themselves on 
the eminence of Anthela already 
described. Tle combat now spee- 
dily came to a close, but not be- 
fore every Spartan had perished on 
the spot. The inscribed memorials 
which Greece erected here to com- 
memorate their devotion to their 
country have now disappeared, but 
the natural features of ‘Thermopylz 
temain and form a still more inte- 
resting record of the event. 
+i “ca Pass was a second time 
ted by the bravery of the 
Greeks, and sidinaiaae of the 
enians, in defending themselves 
against the numerous army of Gauls, 
under Brennus, when these barba- 
maha were secking to penetrate into 
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the interior of Greece. A third 
time Thermopylae was the scene of 
of battle, between the Romans and 
the army of Antiochus; the latter 
stationed in the place of the Greeks 
within the pass, and behind the 
Phocian wall; the Romans under 
their consul Acilins, attacking them 
from the position once occupied b 
Xerxes and the Persians. It is 
worthy of notice that in each of 
these instances, the event was 
brought about by the same means 
as in the Persian invasion; the dis- 
covery to Brenaus of a path through 
the mountains, obliged the Greeks 
to retreat, to prevent their being 
surrounded; and Antiochus was 
compelled to fly with precipitation 
and loss, on seeing the heights 
above the Pass occupied by Roman 
soldiers, who under the command 
of M. Porcius Cato, had been se- 
cretly sent round to seize these po- 
sitions. In thereign of Justinian, 
the army of the Huns advanced to 
Thermopyle, and discovered the 
path over the mountains, When the 
Sultan Bajazet entered Greece, toe 
wards the close of the 14th cen- 
tury, there appears to have been 
little need of these artifices to force 
a way through Thermopyle; a 
Greek bishop, it is said, conduct- 
ing the Mahommedan conquerors 
through the pass, to enslave the li- 
berties of his country. 

“The mountaia route, by which 
the defences of Thermopyle have 
thus been rendered vain, cannot, I 
believe, be considered as a single 
path; but probably includes two or 
three tracks over the rocks above 
the Pass, which are described by 
ancient writers. There perhaps may 
be some doubt as to the actual one 
by which Ephialtes conducted the 
Persians ; but the genera) outline 
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of the foute, ahd its importance to 
the issue of the contest, are obvious 
on the first inspection of the spot. 

**T examined with sdme atten- 
tion the hot springs of Thermopy- 
le. The water breaks out in ditfe- 
rent places at the foot of the rocks; 
but two spots are more remarkable 
than the rest, from its appearing in 
greater quantity, and forming small 
basons at its source. ‘These basons 
are incrusted round with depositions 
from the springs ; and similar de- 
positions cover a large extent of 
surface, over which the water flows 
towards the marshes. I brought 
away some specimens of this in- 
crustation, which is composed of 
carbonate of lime, and does not 
appear to contain any sensible quan- 
tity of any other earthy substance. 
In approaching the springs, the 
smell of sulpburated hydrogen is 
very perceptible. The water is ex- 
tremely clear,. but bard and dis. 
tinctly saline to the taste. It comes 
from various openings in the rock, 
or in the basons which the springs 
have formed ; at the mouth of these 
fissures I found the temperature to 
be pretty uniformly 103° or 104° 
Fahrenheit. From two of the 
springs the water is collected toge- 
ther, forming a considerable stream, 
which after turning the wheel of a 
mill erected within the Pass, 1s dis- 
persed over the marshes below. 

‘* Half d mile to the south of the 
mill, the Pass is again contracted 
by some rugged eminences tothe 
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left of the road, intervening be. 
tween the cliffs and the sea ; which 
eminences, as well as the cliffs, are 
covered with shrubs and brush- 
wood, giving a wild, yet picturesque 
character to the scenery. On the 
highest of them stands a Derveni, 
or guard house, in which there are 
a few Albanian soldiers, stationed 
here for the security of the Pass. 
Beyond this spot, there is a tumu- 
lus, which has been supposed by 
some to be the spot where the 
Greeks who fell at Thermopyle 
were buried by their countrymen, 
The Pass still continues towards 
the South, in some places extreme- 
ly contracted by the approach of 
the sea, till beyond the village of 
Mola, and the site of the ancient 
Alpenus, it expands out into the 
beautiful and fertile shores, which 
line the Euboean strait. 

“We were singularly unfortu- 
nate in the day, when we surveyed 
Thermopylae. From the time we 
crossed the Hellada, the rain fell in 
torrents upon us, and the horigon 
was so thick, that we were unable 
to see the opposite coast of Eubea, 
oreven the summits of the cliffs 
immediately above us. The state 
of the weather prevented an exa- 
mination of the Pass, as minote as 
I could have desired to make. In 
any other spot, it might have re- 
pressed all feeling connected with 
the memory of former events; bat 
it was impossible that this should 
happen in the Pass of Thermopyiz. 
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[VaLe or Tempe. } 


[From the Same.] 


«FP PVHOUGH it was a part of our 
_ projected day's journey to 
pass the Vale of Tempe, yet we 
were compelled to set out under 
the obscurity of a small rain; con- 
soling ourselves with the possibility 
that we might be more fortunate in 
returning towards Larissa. From 
the heights of Amphilochia we de- 
«ended slowly in the valley, reach- 
ing the banks of the river, where 
it enters the deep ravine, which 
conducts it towards the sea. Look- 
ing generally at the narrowness and 
abruptness of this mountain-chan- 
pel, and contrasting it with the 
course of the Peneus, through the 
ins of Thessaly, the imagination 
instantly recurs to the tradition, 
that these plains were once covered 
with water, for which some con- 
vulsions of nature had subsequently 
opened this narrow passage. The 
term vale, in our language, is usual- 
ly employed to describe scenery, in 
which the predominant features are 
breadth, beauty, and repose. ‘The 
reader has already perceived that 
the term is wholly inapplicable to 
the scenery at this spot ; and that 
the phrase of Vale of Tempe is 
one that depends on poetic fiction, 
ghorantly selecting the materials of 
criptive allusion, and conveying 
1 innocent error to the imagina- 
tion of the modern reader. The 
teal character of Tempe, though it 
Pethaps be less beautiful, yet pos- 
Hsses more of magnificence than is 
implied in the epithet given to it, 
features of nature are often 


- 


best described by comparison; and 
to those who have visited St. Vin- 
cent’s Rocks below Bristol, I can- 
not convey a more sufficient idea 
of Tempe, than by saying that its 
scenery resembles, though on a 
much larger scale, that of the for- 
mer place. ‘The Peneus indeed, as 
it flows through the valley, is 
not greatly wider than the Avon ; 
and the channel between the cliffs 
is equally contracted in its dimen- 
sions; but these cliffs themselves 
are much loftier and more precipi- 
tous; and project their vast masses 
of rock with still more extraordi- 
nary abruptness over the hollow 
beneath. 

“The length of this remarkable 
gulph from west to east is nearly 
tive miles; its direction in this dis- 
tance varying but little from a 
straight line. Its breadth is varied 
by the projection or recession of 
the cliffs; but there are places mm 
which the bed of the river occupies 
the whole space between the rocks ; 
and where the interval from the 
base of one cliff to that on the other 
side cannot exceed 200 fect, and 
possibly may be still less. Io these 
places, and indeed throughout a 
great part of the extent ot Tempe, 
the road is carried over and along 
the ledges of the cliffs; sometimes 
seeming to overhang the river ; then 
receding to seck a passage across 
the ravines which descend from the 
mountain. Livy well describes this 
singular ronte,—‘* Rupes utringue 
ita abscissa sunt, ut despici vix sine 
vertigine 
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vertigine quadam simul oculorum 


animique possit. Terret et sonitus 
et altitudo per medium vallem flu- 
entis Penei amnis.” 

“On the height of the cliffs of 
Tempe, I cannot speak otherwise 
than from surmise. Those on the 
north side, about the middle of the 
pass, are undoubtedly the highest ; 
and here they appear to rise from 
six to eight hundred feet above the 
level of the river; passing more 
gradually afterwards into the moun- 
fain heights to the south of Olym- 
pus, of whjch they may be consi- 
dered to form the base. Towards 
the lower part of Tempe, these 
cliffs are peaked in a very singular 
manner, and form projecting angles 
on the vast perpendicular faces of 
the rock, which they present to- 
wards the chasm. Where the sur- 
face renders it possible, the summits 
and ledges of the rocks are for the 
most part covered with small wood, 
chiefly oak, with the arbutus and 
other shrubs. On the banks of the 
river, wherever there is a small in- 
terval between the water and the 
cliffs, itis covered by the rich and 
widely-spreading foliage of the 
plane, the oak, and other forest- 
trees, which in these situations have 
attained a remarkable size, and in 
various places extend their shade 
far over the channel of the stream. 
The ivy winding round many of 
them may bring to the mind of the 
traveller the beautiful and accurate 
description of A®lian, who has done 
mere justice to the scenery of 
Tempe than any other writer of 
antiquity. 

** The Peneus, thus secluded alike 
by the vast cliffs which overban 
the valley, and by the trees border- 
ing on its waters, pursties its course 
through Tempe, a full and rapid 
stream, little interrupted in its pro- 
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gress, though flowing between rocks 
so rude and precipitous in their 
forms. Ovid's description of it, in 
his story of Io, is well known. 





Spomosis volvitur undis, 
Dejectuque gravi tenucs agitantia fumos 
Nubila conducit, summasque aspergine silvas 
Impluit, et sonitu plusquam vicina fatigat.” 


At the time I was in Tempe, though 
the river had been somewhat swell. 
ed by rains, there was little of this 
impetuous violence, but a deep and 
steady current, capable (as was the 
case also in tormer times) of being 
safely navigated throughout the 
whole extent of the defile. At this 
period of wintry floods, the water 
of the river did not shew that clear- 
ness for which the Peneus was cele- 
brated by the ancients, but the 
streams descending to it from ta- 
vines of the mountains, or breaking 
out suddenly from natural basins in 
the rock, had a purity which might 
well suggest the metaphor of 
nymphs presiding over their waters. 

‘‘ About the middle of the pass 
on its southern side, and to the 
right of the road, are some high 
ruined walls, composed in Fe Be 
Roman bricks ; and on a cliff which 
impends over this spot, stand the 
remains of an ancient castle, one 
of those fortresses by which art as- 
sisted nature in aefending this im- 
portant passage. Just below these 
ruins a stream enters the Peneus 
from the heights of Ossa, the 
scenery near the junction of which 
is very extraordinary ; a vast semi~ 
circular bason being formed by the 
cliffs surrounding it, which are eve- 
rywhere perpendicular as walls, — 
of great height. Looking upwares 


among the mountain precipices 0n 
this side, it is difficult to rg 8 
the possibility of that march, by 


which Alexander conveyed his vod 
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from Macedonia into Thessaly, skirt- 
ing along the acclivities of Ossa to 
svoid the impediments which the 
Thessalians opposed to bis passage 
through Tempe. At the time of the 
Persian invasion, the Greeks sent a 
body of 10,000 men, under Evz- 
netes and Themistocles, to defend 
this entrance into Thessaly ; but on 
the suggestion that another route 
wasopen (o Xerxes, over the moun- 
tains adjoining Olympus, these ge- 
nerals quitted their post, and retired 
southwards. Had they remained 
here, it is not impossible that Tempe 
might have been another Thermo- 
je in the page of history. 

“« The rocks on each side the Vale 
of Tempe are evidently the same ; 
what may be called, I believe, a 
coarse blueish grey marble, with 
veins and portions of the rock, in 
which the marble is of finer quality. 
The front of the cliffs has a general 
aspect to which the term shattered 
might best be applied; long fissures, 
both horizontal and perpendicular, 
traversing the rock, so as to give it 
frequently the appearance of being 
broken into detached masses. In 
many places large hollows and caves 
have been formed; and here the 
surface is generally much tinged 
with the oxide of iron, Though it 
would be too much to affirm from 
the character of the cliffs of Tempe, 
that there is a proof of this defile 
having been formed by a sudden and 
Violent natural convulsion, yet their 
general appearances, as I have al- 
teady remarked, might crrtaioly 
Warrant some belief in the tradition- 
ary reeord of this event, which we 
have from so many ancient writers. 
Herodotus, in relating the excursion 
of Xerxes to survey the pass of 
Tempe, notices the belief common 
among the Thessalians, that Neptune 


had opened this passage to carry off 
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the waters from their country, and 
states his own opinion that the sepa- 
ration of the mountains bad been 
effected by an earthquake. It is 
certainly not impossible that the 
latter surmise may be well founded. 
The nature of the tradition points at 
the event as occurring suddenly ; 
and though we can scarcely suppose 
that the whole depth of the defile 
was thus opened, it may be con- 
ceived not unlikely that the convul- 
sion of an earthquake had the effect 
of deepening the channel, and there- 
by of carrying the waters trom off 
the plain. 

**'The memory of the event, how- 
ever accomplished, was preserved 
by an annual festival of the ancient 
towns and villages at the western 
entrance of Tempe, of which we 
have an interesting description by 
ABlian, The fine allusion of Lucan 
to this subject is well known to the 
classical reader. 

« We were extremely unfortunate 
in the day which conducted us 
through the scenery of Tempe. The 
rain of the morning had ceased, but 
the clouds still bung heavily upon 
the mountains, and here and there 
descended below the summit of the 
cliffs which bound the valley. The 
foliage too, though yet exhibiting 
its autumnal tints, bad now lost in 
part that richness and profusion 
which belong to a less advanced 
time of the year, and the approach 
of winter shewed itself in all the 
features of the landscape. While 
our cavalcade was slowly preceeding 
down the defile, the Dervish who 
travelled with us, entertained the 
party by his vociterous Turkish 
songs, which, in various parts of the 
pass, were echoed back with singu- 
Jar distinctness from the opposing 
cliffs. The retrospective view of 
Tempe from its eastern extremity is 
very 
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very striking, and scarcely less so 
the landgcape in front, offering to 
the eye a sudden change from this 
contracted mountain scenery to a 
wide surface of plain, richly wood- 
ed, luxuriant in its cultivation, and 
terminated in front by the sea of 
the Archipelago, upon which we 
now looked for the first time. Had 
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the weather been clear, the pening 
sula of Mount Athos might have 
been seen trom this point; but at 
this time we eould not even discern 
the district of the ancient Pallene, 
which lay immediately opposite to 
us, forming the eastern baundary of 
the gulph of Salonica.” 





{Ipentity or tHe Amazons or ANCIENT, AND THE CIRCASSIAN 
or Mopern ‘Times.] 


[From Mr. Shoberl’s Translation of M. Von Klaproth’s 
‘Travels in the Caucasus. } 


# S the tradition respecting 


the Amazons is still pre- 
served in the Caucasus, I shall bere 
quote for the purpose of comparison 
the accounts of these warlike fe- 
males given by the ancients, and 
Herodotus in particular.—When 
the Greeks, says the father of 
history, had fought against the 
Amazons, whom the Scytbians call 
Ayor-Pata, which name is rendered 
by the Greeks in their language 
Androchtones, (menkillers,) for 
Ayor in Scythian signifies a man, 
and Pata to kill—when, I say, they 
had engaged apd defeated these 
people on the banks of the Ther- 
modon, it is related that they car- 
ried away with them in three ships 
all such as they had made prisoners. 
When they had got out to sea, 
they Tose upon their conquerors 
and cut them al! in pieces; but ig- 
norant of navigaten and unskilled 
in the use of the helm the sails and 
the oars, they suffered the ships, 
after they had killed the men to 
drive at the will of the winds and 


waves, and Janded at Kremnes oa 
the M-otian-sea. Cremnes was 
situated in the country of the inde- 
pendent Scythians. ‘lhe Amazons, 
having here quitted their ships and 
penetrated into the inhabited dis 
tricts, seized the first herd of horses 
which they met with in their way, 
mounted them, and plundered the 
country of the Scythians, The 
latter could not conceive who were 
these enemies with whose language 
and dress they were vuacquainted. 
They knew not of course to what 
nation they belonged, and in their 
surprise were totally at a loss to 
imagine whence they came. They 
took them at first for young men ol 
the same age, and came to an ct- 
gagement with them, after which 
they discovered from the slain twat 
the intruders were women. They 
resolved in a council held on the 
snbject to kill no more of them, 
but sent a body of their youngest 
men, equal in number as nearly - 
they could guess to these female 
warriors, with directions to pitch 

their 














iheir camp close to that of the Ama- 
sons, and to do whatever they saw 
them do; not to fight them, even 
in case they should be attacked, 
but to approach nearer to them 
when they desisted from hostilities. 
The Scythians took this resolution, 
because they wished to have chil- 
dren by those martial females. 

“The young men obeyed these 
orders; and the Amazons finding 
that they had not come to do them 
any injury, left them unmolested, 
and the two camps kept daily ap- 
proaching nearer to one another, 
The young Scythians, as well as 
the Amazons, had nothing but their 
arms and their horses, and subsisted 
like them by the chase and what 
booty they were ab'e to make. 
‘About noon the Amazons quitted 
their camp singly or in pairs, ‘The 
Scythians observing*® this did the 
same, and one of their number 
approached a solitary Amazon, who 
neither repulsed him nor withheld 
her favours. As she could not 
speak to him, because neither of 
them understood the other, she 
intimated to him by signs to meet 
her at the same place the following 
day with one of his comrades, and 
she would also bring a companion 
along with her. The young man, 
on his return to the camp, related 
the adventure, and returned the 
next day with another Scythian to 
the same spot, where he found the 
Amazon waiting for him with her 
companion. 

“ The other young men hearing 
of this circumstance, in like manner 
tamed the other Amazons, and, 
having united both cainps, dwelt 
logether with them, and each took 
to wife her whose favours he had 
first enjoyed. The young people 
could not learn the language of the 
Amazons, but these soon acquired 
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that of their husbands; and when 
they began to understand one ano- 
ther, the Scythians thus addressed 
tnem: * We have parents and pos- 
sessions, and should like to, lead a 
different kind of Jife. Let us re- 
join our countrymen and live with 
them; but we promise not to take 
any other wives than you.’—The 
Amazons replied :—‘ We cannot 
live in community with the women 
of your country, because their cus- 
toms are totally different from ours: 
we bend the bow, we throw the 
javelin, we ride on horseback, and 
have not learned any of the manual 
employments of our sex. Your 
women do none of these things, 
but are engaged only in female avo- 
cations. ‘They never leave their 
carriages, nor go out a-hunting. We 
should therefore not agree at all toe 
gether. Butif you will keep your 
promise and have us for wives, go 
to your parents, demand your por- 
tion of their property, and then re- 
turn, and let us continue to live 
apart.’ 

‘‘The young Scythians, con- 
vinced of the trath of these repre- 
sentations, complied with the desire 
of their wives, and, when they had 
received their share of the patri- 
mony, went back to them. The 
Amazons then said tothem: ¢ after 
separating. you from your fathers 
and doing so much mischief to your 
country, we should be afraid to fix 
our residence here. As therefore 
you have taken us for your wives, 
let us remove from this place and 
dwell on the other side of the 
Tanais.. The young Scythians 
agreed to this proposa! : they crossed 
the Tanais; and having proceeded 
three days to the east, and as many 
towards the north from the Mots, 
they came to the country where 
they fixed their abode and which 
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they yet inhabit. Hence the wives 
of the Sarmatians still retain their 
ancieat customs, They ride on 
horseback, and hunt sometimes 
alone and at others in the company 
of their husbands. They also at- 
tend the latter in war, and wear the 
same dress with the men. 

** The Sauromatians use the Scy- 


thian language, but corrupted from | 


the beginning, because the Ama- 
zons never learned to speak it cor- 
rectly, , In regard to their t™mar- 
riages, it is decreed that no virgin 
shall be permitted to take a hus- 
band till she has killed an enemy in 
the field: but there are among 
them some who are unable to qua- 
lify themselves as the law requires, 
and therefore continue unmarried 
as Jong as they live. 

** To this narrative of Herodotus 
I sha)l subjoin some other accounts 
of the ancients respecting the origin 
of the Amazons, who became the 
wives of the Scythians, and with 
them founded the nation of the 
Sauromatians or Sarmatians.—To 
the north of the Caucasus dwelt io 
the remotest times the nation of the 
Meotians, from which according 
to Skymnos of Chio the Sarmatians 
were descended. A colony of the 
same people went under linus and 
Skolopiitus to Asia Minor, settled 
on the coast of Cappadocia in the 
vicinity of the Thermodon, aud in- 
habited the plains of Themiskire. 
‘There they for many years com- 
mitted all sorts of depredations upon 
the neighbouring nations; ti!l at 
length they united against these 
freebooters and cut them all in 
pieces. ‘Their wives then flew to 
arms and defended themselves. 
They carried on the war for some 
time with success, but were at length 
conquered and dispersed by the 
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Greeks ; and part of them fled be. 
yond the sea, not into their own 
country, but to the westward of the 
‘Tanais into the country of the Scy- 
thians. They thence removed with 
their new husbands to the east side 
of that river, where they continued 
to reside under the name of Mazo. 
tians. 

“« There is a tribe of Scythians, 
says Hippocrates, inhabiting the 
coasts of the Palus Mzeotis, who 
differ widely from the other tribes 
and are called Sauromatians. Their 
women ride, use the bow on horse- 
back, and whilst unmarried go out 
to battle against the enemy : nei- 
ther is it lawful for them to cease 
to be virgins till they have killed 
three of their foes. Their husbands 
before they marry fulfil the sacred 
duties which the customs of their 
country impose on them, Such of 
them as marry are not obliged to 
mount on horseback and to attend 
expeditions, unless necessity fe- 
quires all without distinction to fly 
to arms. They want the right 
breast, for when they are very 
young their mothers burn it by the 
application of a hot brazen instru- 
ment expres-ly adapted to the pur- 
pose. ‘This precaution augments 
the strength of the right shoulder 
and the right arm. eS 

Skylax of Cariandria gives in bis 
Periplus the following account of 
the Sauromatians:—Beyond the 
Tanais is the commencement of 
Asia, and the first nation you come 
to there on the sea-coast is that of 
the Sauromatians. The Gynaiko- 
Kratumenoi (that is, people ruled 
by women) are a tribe of the Sau- 
romatians. The Mezotians border 
on the Gynaiko-Kratumenoi. | The 
Sintians come next to the Mxo- 


tians, and extend beyond the eel 
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them are the following 
towns—Phanagori, Kepi, the 
of Ssind and Patha. 

« No writer is so expticit on the 
gabject of the identity of the Sau- 
pomatians with the husbands of the 
Amazons, as Skymnos of Chio, 
who says:—The Palus Mzotis re- 
gived its name from the nation of 
the Mzotians, next to the Sau- 
romatians come the Mzotians, and 
then the Jaxamates. Deinetrius 
observes that they gave their name 
fo the Palus Meotis ; and Ephorus 
says that they were the same as 
the Sauromatians. It is con- 
jectured that afier the battle on 
the Thermodon the Amazons in- 
corporated themselves with these 
Sauromatians, and that the later 
hence received the name of Gy- 
miko-Kratumenoi, or people ru ed 
by women. 

“« Strabo’s account is as follows: 
—Itis said that the Amazons tor- 
merly dwelt on the mountains be- 
youd Albania Theophanes, who 
acompanied Pompey in his expe- 
dition to Albania, at Jeast asserts 
that the Albanians were separated 
by the Amazons from the Scythian 
tribes of the Legi and Geii, and 
that the river Mermadalis formed 
the boundary between those two 
iribes. But Skassius, Metrodotus, 
Hipsicrates and others who were 
well acquainted with the country, 
aserted that the Amazons were 
neighbours of the Gargarzans, who 
iMbabit the northern foot of the 
Keraunian moontains. 

* These two opinions mentioned 
by Strabo come after ail to the same 
: for the Legi are the modern 

sgians, and the Geli the Ingus- 
chian tribe Galgai, and the Kerau- 
nian Mountains are the northern 
ranges of the Caucasus as far as 


the Besch-tau. It is obvious then 


that the Amazons and their hus- 


bands must have resided in the 
Kabardah and the steppe of the 
Kuma, and have been separated by 
the Terek (Mermadalis) from the 
Lesgian and Kistian tribes. As 
they were Sauromatians from whom 
in all probability are descended the 
Ossetes, who likewise formerly re- 
sided further northward and are the 
Alanes of the middle ages, it plainly 
appears that the Amazons, Meo- 
tians, Sauromatians, Alanes and 
Ossetes belonged to one and the 
same race of the descendauts of 
Japhet, as I shall endeavour to 
render still more evident in the next 
volume. 

*¢ It is impossible, I admit, that 
the Amazous could have existed 
long as a nation; but their history 
as related by Flerodotus has nothing 
incredible. Several parallel cases 
are upon record. Thus it was found 
that among the Caribs the men 
spoke one language and the women 
another. According to the oral 
traditions of that nation, the men 
are descended trom the Galibeson 
the continent, who were neighbours 
and enemies of the Alonages, and 
who, having exterminited another 
tribe resident in the islands, after- 
wards intermarried with their wo- 
men. A similar difference between 
the language of the men and wo- 
men sull exists among some of the 
nations of northern ésia and Ame- 
rica. In the latter also the women 
formerly accompanied their hus- 


‘bands to war. This custom is still 


retained by many of the Caucasians. 
Thus, for instance, Father Lamberti 
tells us, in his relation de la Min- 
grélie, that while he resided in that 
country the prince of it received a 
letter, informing him that a vation 
issuing from the Caucasian moun- 
tains had divided into three bodies, 
the strongest of which had attacked 


the country of the Moscovites, 
while 
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while the two others had fallen 

the settlements of the Ssnanes, 
Karatschioli and other tribes of the 
Caucasus; but that they had been 
repulsed, and many women found 
among their dead. ‘The armour of 
these Amazons, which was ve 
elegant and adorned after the female 
fashion, was even brought to the 
Dadian. It consisted of helmets, 
cuirasses and cuisses, composed of 
numerous small iron plates Jaid 
over one another. Those of the 
cuirasses and cuisses were so con- 
trived as not to impede the motions 
of the body. To the cuirass was 
attached a female garment which 
reached to the waist, and was made 
of a woollen stuff of so beautiful a 
red that it might have been taken 
for scarlet. Their half boots were 
decorated with spangles not of gold 
but of brass, with a hole in the 
middle by which they were strung 
upon cords of goats’ hair very 
strongly and curiously _ plaited. 
Their arrows were four spans in 
length. gilt, and armed with a 
piece of the finest stcel, which did 
not terminate in a sharp point, but 
was three or four lines broad at the 
end, like the edge of a pair of 
scissars. Such-were all the particu- 
lars that he could learn respecting 
these Amazons, who according to 
the report of the natives were en- 
gaged in frequent wars with the 
€almucks. The prince Dadian pro- 
mised the Ssuanes and Karatschioli 
great rewards if they could bring 
him one of these females alive. 

** Reineggs was the first who 
discovered the story of the Ama- 
zons among the Tscherkessians in 
the Caucasus. ‘* The old people 
among the Tscherkessians,”’ says he, 
** relate a fabulous story of their 
migration, from which | shall draw 
@ particular inference and submit it 
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to the judgment of my readers, 
When our ancestors, say they, still 
inbabited the shores of the Black 
Sea, they had frequent wars with 
the Emmetsch. These were wo. 
men who inhabit the mountainogs 
region at present belonging to the 
Tscherkessians and Soanes,; and 
likewise possessed the whole plain 
to Aghlo-Ckaback. They received 
nomen among them, but, fall of 
military ardour, associated with 
themselves every female who was 
desirous to take part in their excur- 
sions, and to be admitted into this 
community of heroines, At Jast, 
after Jong wars carried on with 
various success, both armies within 
sight of one another were on the 
point of commencing a decisive en- 
gagement, when all at once the 
leader of the Emmetsch, who had 
the reputation of an extraordinary 
prophetess, requested an interview 
with Thulme, the commander of 
the Tscherkessians, who also pos 
sessed a spirit of prophecy A tent 
was immediately pitched between 
both armies, and thither the pro- 
phet and prophetess repaired. After 
an interval of some hours the 
former came out and assured her 
female army, that convinced by the 
strovger arguments of Thulme she 
had yielded to them, and adopted 
them instead of their own; that 
she had therefore chosen the pro- 
phet for her busband, but upos 
condition that all hostilities should 
cease, and both armies follow the 
example of their leaders. This was 
agreed to. The women inme- 
diately desisted from military opera- 
tions, kept the Tscherkessians with 
them as their husbands ; and the 
latter, content with their wives, 
dispersed over the country which 
they now inhabit.” 
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“ All my endeavours to very 
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this tradition among the T'scher- 
kessians proved unsuccessful. In 
this respect Count John Potocki 
was more fortunate, as he met 
ith it among the bards of the 
Tscherkessians, only with this dif- 
fence, that the Emmetsch are 
gid to have been at war with the 

, whose prince was named 
Tul. That this is the Thulme of 

gs cannot be doubted; and 
thus his Tscherkessians are trans- 
formed into Tartars. 

“ What Herodotus relates con- 
cerning the Amazons is so far from 
improbable, that I shall even ven- 
ture to explain the Scythian appel- 
lation of Ayor-Pata (men mur- 
derers) assigned by him to them. 
Several historical writers have at- 
tempted to derive this term from 
the Tartar Turkish ; but none of 
them could proceed any further 
than er, which in that dialect sig- 
nifics man. On the other hand 
they were obliged to consider Pata, 
to kill, as an onomatopmia. Even 
though that word cannot be per- 
fectly explained from these lan- 
guages, yet it is remarkable that in 
the Armenian tongue, which was 
formerly far more widely extended 
than at present, Air sig:.ifies a man, 
and Sboan or Sbanogh, a murderer, 
forming in one compound word 
Ariousban or Ariousbanogh, men- 
Murderers, I shall not offer this 
derivation as any thing else than 
what it really is, an hypothesis : 
but it is not absolutely improbable 
that Herodotus received his account 


of the Sauromatians from the lips 
of an Armenian, and that he mis- 
took the only barbarous term which 
occurs in this narrative for Scy- 
thian. 

«« The name of Thermodon itself 
might possibly have originated with 
the Amazons; for I have already 
observed that in the Sarmatian 
language, as likewise among the 
modern QOssetes, who belong to 
that race, Don signifies water and 
river, in which acceptation it may 
have formed part of the word 
Thermodon, ‘Thus we find among 
the Ossetes the following names 
for rivers: Arredon, Ursdon, Fai- 
nagidon, Dugordon, Iskati-Komi- 
don, &c. 

** Schober also informs us in his 
Memorabilia Russico-Asiatica, that 
in Daghestan he heard the story of 
the Amazons; which however 
seems to be fabulous. ‘ Here,’ 
says he, ‘ besides other tribes, fore 
merly dwelt the intrepid Amazons. 
To be sure no traces of them are 
now to be met with; but the Ar. 
menian and Tartar traders relate 
that they have met with relics of 
these people on certain mountains 
in Great Tartary, and that they 
still bear the name of Emazuhn, 
It is said that they yet hold the 
men in complete subjection, keep- 
ing them merely for the meanest 
domestic. services, and as bed-fe]- 
lows. They are no longer addicted 
to military pursuits, but are pas- 
sionately fond of the chase.” 
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[Comrarison oF Ruyme anno Bianx VERsE.] 


(From Mr. Exron’s Specimens of the Classic Poets. } 


“HAVE seen no arguments 

sufficiently powerful to con- 
vince me of the unfitness of blank 
measure to represent the language 


and the sentiments of the poets of 


Greece and Rome. The Jobnson- 
ism, which still to a great extent 
pervades the regions of literature 
and criticism, would fain persuade 
us that the public voice has pe- 
remptorily expressed itself in favour 
of rhyme to the exclusion of blank 
verse. ‘That it requires a more in- 
timate knowledge of the theory of 
metre, to perceive and relish the 
complicated melody of unrhymed 
versification, may be admitted: and 
it is therefore natural that the 
greater number of readers should 
be more quickly struck, and in con- 
sequence more readily pleased, with 
the obvious music of uniform 
rhymes. But there are still a con- 
siderable number of the public, who 
read Milton, and Akenside, and 
Young, and Thomson, and Cow- 
per; who are not offended by their 
metre, and who probably would 
find it difficult to understand why 
that metre should lose it properties 
of conveying poetical pleasure, when 
applied to clothe the diction and the 
thoughts of Homer and of Lucan. 
“The prejudiced notion, which 
has been embraced by Mickle in the 
preface to his translation of the 
Lusiad of Camoéns, and by sir Wil- 
liam Jones in his ‘* Design of an 
Epic Poem," that blank verse re- 
guires obsolete and foreign idioms, 





inversions, and swelling epithets to 
distinguish it as poetry, if it be 
countenanced by the erroneous prac- 
tice of some few poets, is refuted 
by the example of the best blank 
versifiers: by Milton in his most 
pathetic passages; by Akenside, in 
his “‘ Pleasures of Imagination,” 
and his ‘* Inscriptions ;" and by 
Armstrong, in the most elegant 
didactic poem which, perhaps, was 
ever written, Yet has Dr. Jubnson 
dogmatically pronounced, in his 
“ Life of Somerville,” that “ if 
blank verse be not tumid and gor- 
geous, it is crippled prose.” 

«« Why the arranging of language 
into regular cadences of feet and 
reciprocations of pause should be 
said to cripple it, is not very easy 
to say. That it is measured prose 
may be said of blank verse, and 
may be said of all verse whatever. 
When we call verse prosaic, we 
imply that it assimilates with bald, 
or trite, or familiar prose: as where 
Cowper, in his Homer, says of a 
dying warrior, that he thumped 
the ground with his heels; for to 
afirm, generally, of the diction of 
verse, that it is prose, is to state that 
the language of verse is language. 
Poetry, indeed, like other sciences, 
has its peculiar modes of expression ; 
but the general body of Janguage 
must be the same in poetry and 
prose: the distinction is the me- 
trical form. ‘The objection should 
have been, not that poe yan 
sembled prose, but that it was 

ee distinguishable 
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distinguishable as metre. Now the 
common accident of a prose sen- 
tence running into decasyllabic 
measure, and striking discordantly 
on the ear, is a proof that the syl- 
labic division of heroic verses with- 
out rhyme makes itself sufficiently 
felt: without insisting on the float- 
ing pause, which, if it be acknow- 

as a source of true poetic 
harmony in the metre of the an- 
cients, must equally be so acknow- 

in English blank rhythm: 
of which it forms the marked cha- 
racteristic. 

“ Let the assertion of Dr. John- 
son be tried by the test of Milton. 
The speeches in ‘‘ Paradise Lost,” 
which express the despair of Adam 
and the contrition of Eve, are ac- 
knowledged to rank among the 
finest passages of that noble poem. 
They have pathos: they breathe 
the language of the heart; but 
they have neither tumour, nor 
glitter ; neither obsolete idiom, nor 
transposition, nor gorgeous meta- 
phor, nor stilted epithet : the words 
are scarcely removed from common 
life: but they are so disposed as 
that the pauses fall with a perfect 
echo to the sense: with such a 
faithful respondence to the various 
turns of passion, and such a resem- 
blance to the broken exclamation 
of uncontroulable sorrow, as no 
pris arrangement of prose could 

made to produce: while the 
affecting naturalness of expression 
would be marred and sophisticated 
by the palpable artifice of rhyme. 

“ This Miltonic harmony displays 
the power of metrical arrangement 
independent ofrbyme. They, who 
criticise blank verse as requiring 

Ps to prevent it trom lapsing inte 
Prose, or losing its distinction of 
Measure, are not aware of the 
Power of simple metrical divisions 
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and uncertain pauses. They look 
at blank metre with an eye confined 
to the simple and unconnected 
lines ; and fail to perceive that it 
is notin single lines, but in a sweep 
of concatenated periods, that the 
harmony of blank versification con- 
Sists. , 

‘« The late Mr. Pye, whose judg- 
ment and taste, as well as learning, 
are sufficiently evinced in his trans- 
lation of “ Aristotle's Poetics, with 
illustrations from the Modern 
Drama,” had, like Mickle, an ear 
habitually tuned to the mechanical 
music of couplet rhymes. In con- 
siderirg these different forms of 
verse, as appropriate to translation, 
he has dexterously turned the en- 
croachment of one verse upon ano- 
ther against the advocates of blank 
measure, as a vehicle for the an- 
cient hexameter; and has cone 
tended that the full close of the 
Grecian hexameter is more accu- 
rately represented by the rounding 
rhyme of couplet verse. The are 
gument is specious, but it is falla- 
cious in its general application. It 
is applicable only to single verses. 
Whoever recites a page of Homer, 
or Virgil, must be sensible that he 
is not detained by the closing 
adonic; that he is carried bythe 
sense from line to line; that the 
break, or pause, continually arrests 
him at uncertain feet of the second 
verse; and that the second verse 
flows into the third. In blank 
measure therefore, although the 
single verses be not so strongly de- 
fined as in the ancient hexameter 
and the rhymed heroic couplet, the 
connected succession of verses more 
closely corresponds with that in the 
Greek and Latin hexameters, than 
the succession of verses in couplets, 
which have not this continuity. of 
sense; but stand, severally, com- 
plete 
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plete in themselves, without a ne- 
cessary dependence on those which 
foliow. 

** It was indeed maintained by 
Mickle, that the breaks in the 
sense, and the rolling pause from 
line to line, could be attained with 
equal facility by rhymed metre: 
and if this were so, the advocates 
of rhyme would have a clear supe- 


riority in the argument ; as rhymed. 


measures, allowing for the substi- 
tution of emphasis for quantity, 
wou!d then form a very exact coun- 
terpart of the ancient versification ; 
and would resemble it both in its 
singleness, and in its connexion ; in 
the particular harmony of the lines, 
and the general melody of the sen- 
tences. But Mickle himself did 
not attempt to realize his own 
theory ; and, after jealously assert- 
ing the liberty of rhymed numbers, 
was content to drag the burnished 
chain of his brethren of the couplet 
song. 

** Successive experiment has in 
fact proved that, whatever may be 
said of the superior sensibility to 
harmony in the elder English poets, 
the moderns are right. It was the 
refinement of an improved ear that 
Jed Denbam, and, still more, Dry- 
den, to compress the straggling 
couplet of the early rhymers. If we 
look at the old translation of Lucan 
by May, though there may be occa- 
sional instances of verses intermixed 
with good effect, we shall find that 
the general result is a jangled and 
interrupted melody ; and it is evi- 
dent that the more compact version 
of Rowe conveys to the ear more 
of the pomp and vigour of the ori- 
ginal numbers. In these free or 
broken couplets, the eye staps at 
the rhyme, while the sense requires 
it to pass on: the rhyme is felt as 
an impediment; and the verses 
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have not the smooth easy flow of 
ancient metre, or of pure blank 
verse. The public ear has been re. 
peatedly lured back to the halting 
rhythm of our old rhym'rs; but it 
has always listened with renewed 
pleasure to that poet, who witha 
Campbell, a Crabbe, or a Montgo. 
mery, shall have caught the tone of 
“ The Deserted Village,” or “ The 
Essay on Man.” 

_ In objecting to the general 
fitness of blank verse, that it is of 
the same character as the ancient 
Jambic, and, like that, is adapted 
only to the drama, Mr. Pye has 
suffered it to escape his attention, 
that of blank verse there are two 
species; and that his remark is 
just only as it applies to one, The 
Epic and Dramatic measure have 
little more in common than the 
absence of rhyme: the one break- 
ing its harmony into periods, with 
an almost lyrical freedom, yet with 
the visible method of science; the 
other less studious of arrangement ; 
more even in its structure; and 
often admitting a syllabic redun- 
dancy at the close of the line. Of 
this difference the reader will be 
sensible, if the experiment be macs 
of reading aloud in succession 4 
scene of Fletcher or Massinger, 
with an equal portion of the Para- 
dise Lost or Regained. 

“ The same d'fference of rhyth- 
mical style will appear in a compa- 
rison of some of the more exalted 
passages in Akenside’s philosophi- 
cal poem, with some of the con- 
versation pieces and domestic pit 
tures of Cowper ; and it is this 
flexibility of blank verse, which 1s 
cither stately or familiar, as the in- 
volutions of its rhythm are simple 
or complex, that excellently adapts 
it to translation. If the flowing 


numerousness of its more scient 
arrangement 
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arrangement enable it, by a similar 
succession of barmonical pauses, to 
reflect the varied and prolonged 
melody of Homeric verse, its looser 
form corresponds very happily with 

jects of moral reasoning, such as 
gre discussed, with a careless free- 
dom of manner, in the Horatian 
epistles. 

“To the merits of rhyme I am 
pot insensible. In didactic verse, 
when science is to be familiarized, 
or recondite philosophy unfolded 
and illustrated, the writer, who dis- 
cards rhyme, will forego the valua- 
ble advantage of condensing and 
iluminating his matter, by that 
concise, perspicuous, and antithetic 
atrangement of language, which 
is favourable to the deductions of 
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argument. The terse emphatical 
character of rhymed measure; the 
point of its close, and the unifor- 
mity of its structure, adapt it to 
round a period of sententious nio- 
rality with impressive effect; to 
place words and sentiments in that 
contrast of opposition, which con- 
sists with turns of wit, and strokes 
of Satire ; and to dress up a thought 
with neatness in short effusions of 
the elegiac or epigrammatic kind. 
The minute elegance of rhyme is 
also in unison with whatever is de- 
licately refined, elaborately po- 
lished, or effeminately tender. The 
patriot may breathe the ardour of 
liberty in blank verse, but the lover 
must sigh in rbyme.” 





On TRANsLaTion. 


[From the same. ] 


’ UCH as has been written 
| on the subject of transla- 
tion, I know not, even yet, that 
i$ true principles have been accu- 
fately defined ; or that the line has 
been drawn, with sufficient rigour 
and exactness, between verbal me- 
laphrase and paraphrastical licence. 

€ critics, even in the present 
day, appear to think that a trans- 
lator has only to render the letter 
of his author, without adding or 
Omitting; while others allow the 
latitude, not merely of consulting 

genius of a modern language by 
Mnimous or circuitous expres- 
tions, but of running a sort of ri- 
Malry with the original: improving 
agg Where he is judged sus- 
w8ts, 


ceptible of improvement, and mo- 
difying bis faults, and supplying his 
deficiencies, where he is judged 
faulty or deficient. On this sub- 
ject I shall offer some remarks: _ 
both that the reader may be in 
possession of the principles by which 
[ have endeavoured to regulate my 
own practice, and that he may be 
enabled to judge, for himself, whe- 
ther these principles be, or be not, 
founded on reason. 

‘In Denham’s preface to his 
“Destruction of Troy,” or “* An 
Essay upon the Second Book of 
Virgil's /Eneid,” is the following 
paragraph: ‘* I conceive it to bea 
vulgar error in translating poets, to 
affect being fidus interpres. Let 
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that care be with them who deal 


itt matters of fact, or matters of 


faith, but whosoever aims at it in 
poetry, as he attempts at what is 
not required, so shall he never per- 
form what he attempts: for it is 
not his business alone to translate 
language into language, but poesie 
into poesie; and poesie is of so 
subtle a spirit, that, in pouring out 
of one Janguage into another, it 
will all evaporate; and, if a new 
spirit be not added in the transfu- 
sion, there will remain nothing but 
a caput mortaum : there being cer- 
tain graces and happinesses peculiar 
to every language, which 
and energy to the words.” 

* This, it the general statement, 
is true; but there is something 
vague and metaphysical in the idea 
of poesy abstracted from language: 
the one is often inberent in the 
other; and if you transfuse the 
Janguage, you transfuse the poesy. 
This indefinite potion of “ anew 
spirit’ has, as might have been 
expetted, led to unwarrantable li- 
berties in translation. The true 
principle, on which a certain dis- 
crstionary power is vested in a 
translator, has bern overlooked. 
This principle recognizes the ne- 
cessity of sustaining the spirit of an 
author, but by no means presup- 
poses the licence of surpassing it. 
The freedom, that dilates an au- 
thor’s text for the purpose of open- 
ing his meaning, placing his senti- 
ments in a full and clear light, and 
drawing out his images, consists 
properly with translation: all be- 
yond this is mere imitation. Taste 
is a capricious and variable stand- 
ard: the fit standard of a translator 
is hidelity. The maxim of Roscom- 
mon in his “ Essay on translated 
Verse,” 


vive life 
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Your author always will the best advise 
ad , 


Fall where he fails, arid, where he rises, rise, 


although controverted by lord Wood. 
houselee, in his elegaut ‘ Essay on 
the Principles of Translation,” muse 
be admitted to rest ou the foun- 
dation of Common sense: unless, 
in speaking of translation, we 
change its nature, aud retain only 
its name. ‘ 
” Much of the notion, that to 
please is a translator's first object, 
has arisen from that superciliousness 
with which men of classical erudi- 
tion are accustomed to look dowa 
on those whom they consider as 
unlearned. It is however a mis- 
take, that the readers of transla- 
tions read for amusement only: ot 
that Homer and Juvenal and Sal- 
lust are inspected only by unlettered 
persons. ‘T'ranslations are most in 
request with persons of cultivated 
understandings: with literary wo- 
men, and with men of active in- 
quiring minds, and an appetite for 
letters; but whose occupations in 
busy professional life have pre- 
cluded them from the advantage of 
studying the classics in the original 
languages. Such persons do not 
read merely to amuse their fancy ; 
they read for the purpose of placing 
themselves on a level, in point of 
literary taste and information, with 
finished scholars. To these per- 
sons a faithful version of a classic 
possesses a value, wholly independ- 
ent of the gratification arising trom 
elegant language, or polished sen- 
timent ; and, with respect to them, 
the translator who improves his 
author, improves, not to delight, 
but to mislead. 
“The author of the ‘ Essay’ 
has laid down an incontrovertible 
position, that ‘ the style and man- 
ner of writing should be of the 
sae 
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gme character with that of the 
original :” but, in limiting this by 
, second, that ‘the translation 
should have all the ease of original 
composition,” he has allowed the 
istter to encroach upon the former ; 
and, in several of his illustrations, 
both in poetry and prose, has pal- 
jated, and even commended, a 
total departure from the principles 
of his first rule: so that the promi- 
pent characteristics of an author's 
syle are given up without an effort 
wretain them, on the assumed im- 
possibility of transferring them into 
amodern language, and on the 
lose and hazardous grounds of 
rendering the original pleasing. 

“ The poetical examples for these 
observations are chiefly selected 
fom Pope. ‘The English Homer 
undoubtedly, considered as a poem, 
with reference to the lucid vigour 
of the numbers and the vehemence 
ofthe passion, must be regarded 
not only as a decisive proof that 
the writer poss¢ssed the genius of a 
pet, but as a magnificent and 
durable monument of the national 
poetry itself. If, however, the im- 
plied contract between the trans- 
itor and the reader be not imagi- 
tary, that a faithful transcript shall 
be given of the matter and manner 
a the original, no model more 
vasafe can well be proposed for the 
wudy of a translator than the ver- 
tion of Pope. But the author of 
he “« Essay,” so far from pointing 
wt, as worthy of emulation, pas- 
‘ages in’ which the translator of 
Homer « Worships the priots of his 
eps,” for such may occasionally be 
found, has chosen to challenge ad- 
miration for those precise instances 
Which he deserts his leader. ‘Lhe 
oterests of literature surely require 
at against this enforcement of a 
lendid fault as an imitable virtue, 





some stand, however feeble, should 
be made. 

‘* The Essayist remarks that 
“Homer has been judged by the 
best critics to fall, at times, beneath 
himself ; aod to offend by intro. 
ducing low images and puerile allu- 
sions.” Homer certainly did not 
belong to that artificial school of 
poetry, which requires ‘one var- 
nished glare of indiscriminate polish, 
and rejects what is natural on the 
pretence that it is low. He was 
of the same school with Shakspeare. 
But if the validity of this censure 
be allowed, in as far as these de- 
fects, to use the language of the 
Essay, ‘‘ are veiled over, or alto- 
gether removed” by Pope, in so far 
has he departed from his implied 
pledge, as a translator of Homer. 
On this subject also there will pro- 
bably arise a difference of opinion 
as to the nature and degree of the 
attempted improvement. The au- 
thor of the Essay commends Pope 
for the rejection of a particular cir- 
cumstance, which is supposed to 
offend good taste, in the simile of a 
mountain mist, at the beginning of 
the third book of the Iliad: “* When: 
a man, looking straight before him, 
can see no further than one might 
cast a stone.” This circumstance, 
so appropriate to rustic life, so dis- 
tinct, and so true to nature, is to 
be discarded as mean ; and in place 
of this measurement of the inten- 
sity of the fog, we have a general 
confusedness of vapour, without the 
hollow interval of prospect : 


While scarce the swains their feeding flocks survey, 
Lost and confused amidst the thicken'd day. 


«The latter may possibly be in 
better taste; but the one is evi- 
dently painted by an observer of na- 
tural phenomena, who had watched 
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the effect of a mist among the 
mountains: the other might have 
been described by a man who had 
seen no more of country scenery 
than the mall in St. James's Park : 
and when all has been said, the one 
is of Pope, the other of Homer. 

“‘ Of the moonlight scene, in the 
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cighth book, the Essayist remarks, 


ow nobly is the picture raised 
and improved by Mr. Pope!’ Of 
this elevation and improvement the 
reader will be enabled> to judge 
for himself by comparing with the 
paraphrase of Pope a more faithful 
version, 


As when, around the clear, bright moon, the stars 
Shine in ful) splendour, and the winds are bush'd ; 
The groves, the mountain tops, the headland heights 
Stand all apparent: not a vapour streaks 
The boundless blue; but ether, open'd wide, 
All glitters, and the shepherd's heart is cheer'd. Cowren. 


As when the moon, refulgent lamp of night, 
O’er heaven's clear azure spreads her sacred light : 
When not a breath distarbs the deep serene, 

And not a cloud o’ercasts the solemn scene : 

Around her throne the vivid planets roll, 

And stars unnumber’d gild the glowing pole : 

O'er the dark trees a yellower verdure shed, 

And tip with silver every mountain's head : 

Then shine the vales : the rocks in prospect rise : 

A flood of glory bursts from all the skies : 

The conscious swains, rejoicing in the sight, 

Eye the blue vault, and bless the useful light. Pore. 


‘* OF this passage, when it has 
been conceded that the cadence is 
harmonious, and that the fourth 
couplet is picturesque, what is there 
left that can challenge praise? In 
the first line we are informed, that 
the moon is the ‘* refulgent lamp of 
night: sacred, in the second, is a 
cold make-weight epithet, and adds 
no sensible image: the solemn 
scene is general, when all should 
be local and particular: the simple 
reality of moonlight is impaired by 
the metaphor and personification in 
the words “ around her throne :"’ 
A floed of glory not only verges on 
bombast, but conveys nothing dis- 
tinct : we receive no clear impres- 
sion of the boundless firmament 


opening on the vision by the break- 
ing of the mist overhead; nor of 
the multitude of twinkling stars 
that are taken in at once by the 
scope of sight: and the mountain 
shepherd, looking up at the moon 
from among his flocks, with 2 
sudden sensation of cheeriness in 
his solitude, is displaced by a vulgar 
company of swains, eyeing the bive 
vault, and blessing the light, be- 
cause it is useful: and it is thus 
that Homer is raised and im- 
proved ! 

«© Roscommon has said, perhaps 
without svfficient regard to the 
conciseness and precision of the 
French language, 
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The sterling twllion of one English line, 
Drawn to French wire, would through whole pages shine. 


The figure may with more justice 
be applied to our translators, if an 
author's characteristic uliarities 
gre thus to be melted down in the 
crucible of modern taste: and the 
yaried and prominent originality of 
the classic agents will in vain be 
sought in the languid or verbose 

lities of what is called free 
imitation. Such writers please them- 
selves with their own facility, and 


forget that, if to combine closeness 
with a luminous force be a task of 
arduous attainment, it is not by es- 
caping from it that they can lay a 
claim to the honours of industry 
or genius. “Si vous dtez la diffi- 
culté,” said Voltaire, speaking er- 
roneously with respect to the metre 
of Shakspeare, but justly on the 
general principle, “ Si vous dtez la 
difficulté vous dtez le mérite.” 





On Epirapns. 


[From Mr. Worpswortn’s Excursion.} 


ws S soon as nations had learned 
the use of letters, Epi- 


taphs were inscribed upon monu-, 


ments ; in order that their intention 
might be more surely and ade- 
quately fulfilled. 1 have derived 
monuments and epitaphs from two 
sources of feeling: but these do in 
fact resolve themselves into one. 
The invention of epitaphs, Weever, 
in his discourse of funeral monu- 
ments, says rightly, ‘* proceeded 
from the presage or fore-fecling of 
immortality, implanted in all men 
naturally, and is referred to the 
scholars of Linus the Theban poet, 
who flourished about the year of 
the world two thousand seven hun- 
dred; who first bewailed this Li- 
hus their master, when he was slain, 
10 doleful verses then called of bim 
(Elina, afterwards Epitaphia, for 
that they were first sung at burials, 


alter engraved upon the sepulchres,”’ 


«“ And, verily, without the con- 
sciousness of a principle of immor- 
tality in the human soul, man could 
never have had awakened in him 
the desire to live in the remem- 
brance of his fellows; mete love, 
or the yearning of kind towards 
kind, could not have produced it. 
The dog or horse perishes in the 
field, or in the stall, by the side of 
his companions, and is incapable of 
anticipating the serrow with which 
his surrounding associates shall be- 
moan bis death, or pine for his loss ; 
he cannot pre-conceive his regret, 
he can form no thought of it; and 
therefore cannot possibly have a de- 
sire to leave such regret or remem- 
brance behind him. Add to the 
principle of love, which exists jn 
the inferior animals, the faculty of 
reason which exists in man alone; 
will the conjunction of these ac- 
count for the desire ? Doubtless it 

is 
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is a necessary consequence of this 
conjunction: yet not I think asa 
direct result, but only to be come 
at through an intermediate thought, 
viz. that of an intimation or assur- 
ance within us, that some part of 
our nature is imp rishable. At 
least the precedence, in order of 
birth, of ove feeling to the other, 
is unqvestionable If we look back 
upon the days of childhooi, we shall 
find that the time is not in remem- 
brance when, with respect to our 
own individual being, the mind was 
without this assurance ; 
the wish to be remembered by our 
friends or kindred after death, or 
even in absence, is, as we shall dis- 
cover, a sensation that does not 
form itself til] the social feelings 
have been developed, and the rea- 
son has connected itself with a wide 
range of objects. Forlorn, and cut 
off from communication with the 
best part of his nature, must that 
man be, who should derive the 
sense of immortality, as it exists in 
the mind of a child, from the same 
unthinking gaiety or liveliness of 
animal spirits with which the Jamb 
in the meadow, or any other irra- 
tional creature, is endowed; who 
should ascribe it, in short, to blank 
‘gnorance in the child; to an ina- 
bility arising from the imperfect 
state of his faculties to come, in 
any point of his being, into con- 
tact with a notion of death; or to 
an unreflectiug acquiescence in 
what had been instilled into bim! 
Has such an unfolder of the mys- 
teries of nature, though he may 
have forgotten his former self, ever 
noticed the early, obstinate, and 
unappeaseable = inguisitiveness of 
children upon the subject of origi- 
nation? This single fact proves 
outwardly the moustrousiess of 
those suppositions : for, if we had 


whereas, 


no direct eaternal testimony that 
the minds of very young children 
meditate feelingly Upon death and 
immortality, these inquiries, which 
we all know they are perpetually 
making concerning the whenee, do 
necessarily include correspondent 
habits of interrog tion concerning 
the whither, Origin and tendency 
are potions inseparably co-relative, 
Never did a child stand by the side 
of a running stream, pondering 
within himself what power was the 
feeder of the perpetual current, 
from what never-wearied sources 
the body of water was supplied, but 
he must have been inevitably pro- 
pelled to follow this question bv 
another: “ towards what abyss is 
it in progress ? what receptacle can 
contain the mighty influx?” And 
the spirit of the answer must have 
been, though the wofd might be 
Sea or Ocean, accompanied perhaps 
with an image gathered from a 
map, or from the real object in ba- 
ture—ihese might have been the 
letter, but the spirit of the answer 
must have been as inevitably,—a 
receptacle without bounds or dir 
mensions ;——-nothing less than in- 
finity. We may, then, be justilied 
in asserting that the sense of im- 
mortality, if pot a co-existent and 
twin birth with reason, is among 
the earliest of her offspring: and 
we may further assert, that from 
these conjoined, and hinder their 
countenance, -the human affections 
are gradually formed and opened 
out. This is not the place to enter 
into the reeesses of these ivesti- 
gations; but the subject requires 
me bere to make a plain avowal 
that, for my own part, it is to me 
inconceivable, that the sympathies 
of love towards each other, which 
grow with our strength, could ever 
attaia apy new strength, or eveu 
preserve 
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reserve the old, after we had re- 
ceived from the outward senses the 
impression of death, and were in 
the habit of having that impression 
daily renewed and its accompanying 
feeling brought home to ourselves, 
and to those we love; if the same 
were not counteracted by those 
communications with our internal 
being, which are anterior to all 
these experiences, and with which 
revelation coincides, and has 
through that coincidence alone (for 
otherwise it could not possess it) a 
power to affect us. I confess, with 
me the conviction is absolute, that, 
if the impression and sense of death 
were not thus counterbalanced, 
such a hollowness would pervade 
the whole system of things, such a 
want of correspondence and con- 
sistency, a disproportion so astound. 
ing betwixt means and ends, that 
there could be no repose, no joy. 
Were we to grow up unfostered by 
this genial warmth, a frost would 
chill the spirit, so penetrating and 
powerful, that there could be no 
motions of the life of love ; and in- 
finitely less could we have’ any wish 
to be remembered after we -had 
passed away from a world in which 
each man had moved about like a 
shadow.—If, then, in a creature 
endowed with the faculties of fore- 
sight and reason, the social affec- 
tions could not have unfolded them- 
selves uncountenanced by the faith 
that-man is an immortal being ; 
and if, consequently, neither could 
the individual dying have had a 
desire to survive in the remembrance 
of his fellows. nor on their side 
Could they have felt a wish to pre- 
ferve for future times vestiges of 
the departed ; it follows, asa final 
inference, that. without the belief 
immortality, wherein these seve- 
val desires originate, neither monu- 


ments nor epitaphs, in ‘affectionate 
or laudatory commemoration of the 
daceased, could have existed in the 
world. 

‘« Simonides, it is related, upon 
landing in a strange country, found 
the corse of an unknown person, 
lying by the sea-side ; he buried it, 
and was honoured throughout 
Greece for the piety of that act. 
Another ancient philosopher, chanc- 
ing to fix his eyes upon a dead 
body, regarded the same with slight, 
if not with contempt ; saying, “‘ see 
the shell of the flown bird” But 
it is not to be supposed that the 
moral and tender-hearted Simo- 
nides was incapable of the lofty 
movements of thought, to which 
that other sage gave way at the 
moment while lis soul was intent 
only upon the indestructible being ; 
nor, on the other hand, that he, in 
whose sight a lifeless human body 
was of no more value thanthe worth. 
Jess shell from which the living 
fowl had departed, would not, in a 
different mood of mind, have been 
affected by those earthly consideyae 
tions which bad incited the philo- 
sophic poet to the performance of 
that pious duty. And with regard 
to'this latter, we may be assured 
that, if he had been destitute of the 
capability of communing with the 
more exalted thoughts that apper- 
tain to human nature, he would 
have cared no more for the corse of 
the stranger than for the dead body 
of a seal or porpoise which might 
have been cast up by the waves. We 
respect the corporeal frame of man, 
not merely because it is the habi- 
tation of a rationa!, but of an ime 
mortal soul, Each of these sages 
was in sympathy with the best feeél- 
ings of our nature; feelings which, 
though they seem opposite to each 
other, have another and a finer con- 
nection 
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nection than that of contrast.—It is 
a connection formed through the 
sable progress by which, both ia 
this natural and the moral world, 
qualities pass insensibly into their 
contraries, and things revolve upon 
each other. As, in sailing upon the 
orb of this planet, a voyage, towards 
the regions wheré the sun sets, 
conducts gradually to the quarter 
where we have been accustomed to 
behold it come forth at its rising ; 
and, in like manner, a voyage to- 
wards the east, the birth-place in 
our imagination of the morning, 
leads finally to the quarter where 
the sun is last seen when he de- 
parts from our eyes; so, the con- 
templative soul, travelling in the di- 
rection of mortality, advances to 
the country of everlasting life; and, 
in like manner, may she continue 
to explore those cheerful tracts, till 
she is brought back, for her advan- 
dage and benefit, to the land of tran- 
sitory things—of sorrow and of 
tears. 

“On a midway point, therefore, 
which commands the thoughts and 
feclings of the two sages whom we 
have represented in contrast, does 
the author of that species of com- 
position, the laws of which it is 
Our present purpose to explain, take 
his stand. Accordingly, recurring to 
the twofold desire af guarding the 
remains of the.deceased and pre- 
serving their memory. it may be 
said, that a sepulchral monument 
iS a tribute to a man as a human 
being : and that anepitaph, (in the 
ordinary meaning attached to the 
word) includes this general feeling 
and something more ; and is a re- 
cord to preserve the memory of the 
dead, as a tribute due to bis indivi- 
dual worth, for a satisfaction to qhe 
forrowing hearts of the survivors, 
and for the common benefit of the 
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living: which record is to be ac. 
complished, not in a general man. 
ner, but, where it can, in close 
connection with the bodily remains 
of the deceased: and these, it may 
be added, among the modern nations 
of Europe are deposited within, or 
contiguous to their places of wor- 
ship. In ancient times, as is well 
known, it was the custom to bury 
the dead beyond the walls of towns 
and cities; and among the Greeks 
and Romans they were frequently 
interred by the way-sides. 

** Lcould here pause with plea- 
sure, and invite the reader to in- 
dulge with me in contemplation of 
the advantages which must have at 
tended such a practice, I could ru- 
minate upon the beauty which the 
monuments, thus placed, must have 
borrowed from the — surrounding 
images of nature—from the trees, 
the wild flowers, from a stream 
running perhaps within sight or 
hearing, from the beaten road 
stretching its weary length hard by. 
Many tender similitudes must these 
objects have presented to the mind 
of the traveller, leaning upon one 
of the tombs, or reposing in the 
coolness of its shade, whether he 
had halted from weariness or in 
compliance with tle invitation, 
‘* Pause Traveller!" so often fouod 
upon the monuments. And to its 
epitaph also must have been sup- 
plied strong appeals to visible ap- 
pearances or immediate impressions, 
lively and affecting analogies of lite 
as a journey—death as a sleep over- 
coming the tired way farer—of mis- 
fortune as a storm that falls sudden- 
ly upon him—of beauty as a flower 
that passeth away, or of innocent 
pleasure as one that may be gather- 
ed—of virtue that standeth frm as 


‘a rock against the beating waves j~~ 


of hope “ undermined insensibly 
like 
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like the poplar by the side of the 
river that has fed it,” or blasted in 
amoment like a pine-tree by the 
stroke of lightning upon the moun- 
tain-top—ot admonitions and heart- 
stirring remembrances, like a re- 
freshing breeze that comes without 
warning, or the taste of the waters 
of an unexpected fountain. These, 
and similar suggestions must have 
given, formerly, to the language of 
the senseless stone a voice enforced 
and endeared by the benignity of 
that nature, with which it was in 
unison.—We, in modern times, 
have lost much of these advantages : 
and they are but in a small degree 
counterbalanced to the inhabitants 
of large towns and cities, by the 
custom of depositing the dead with- 
in, or contiguous to, their places of 
worship; however splendid or im- 

ing may be the appearances of 
those edifices, or however interest- 
ing or salutary the recollections as- 
sociated with them. Even were it 
pot true that the tombs lose their 
Monitory virtue when thus obtruded 
upon the notice of men occupied 
with the cares of the world, and 
foo often sullied and defiled by those 
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cares, yet still, when death is in our 
thoughts, nothing can make amends 
for the want of the soothing influ- 
ences of nature, and for the absence 
of those types of renovation and de- 
cay, which the fields and woods offer 
to the notice of the serious and con- 
templative mind. 

“A village church-yard, lying as 
it does in the lap of nature, may in- 
deed be most favourably contrasted 
with that of a town of crowded po- 
pulation; and sepulture therein 
combines many of the best tenden- 
cies which belong to the mode prac- 
tised by the ancients, with others 
peculiar to itself. The sensations of 
pious ¢heerfalness, which attend 
the celebration of the sabbath-day 
in rural places, are profitably chas- 
tised by the sight of the graves of 
kindred and friends, gathered toge- 
ther in that general home towards 
which the thoughtful yet happy 
spectators themselves are journey- 
ihg. Hence a parish church, in the 
stillness of the country, is a visible 
centre of a community of the living 
and the dead; a point to which are 
habitually referred the nearest con- 
cerns of both.” 
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ON AN EBBING AND FLOWING STREAM tN BriDLINGTON Hanrpour. 


(By Dr. Storer. From the Philosophical Transactions. ] 


ce 


HE following account of cer- 
tain peculiarities attending 
a spring of fresh water, which was 
tapped in boring within the harbour 
of Bridlington quay, Yorkshire, is 
given from repeated observations 
made during a residence of some 
weeks there, in the months of July 
and August, 1814. The harbour of 
Bridlington quay is dry at low wa- 
ter, except for a rivulet which tra- 
verses its bed: at high water, it has 
from fifteen to seventeen feet of 
water. 

“* Mr. Rennie, civil engineer, was 
consulted in the year 1811, respect- 
ing certain improvements projected 
in that harbour. At his desire, with 
a view to ascertain the depth of the 
stratum of clay in the harbour, the 
boring, which terminated in form- 
ing the well to be described, was 
begun under the direction of Mr. 
Milne, collector of the customs for 
the port. The spot fixed upon is 
opposite to the termination of a 
street leading to the harbour, and 
has about six feet of water, at high 
water, in ordinary tides, 

** After the workmen had bored 
through twenty-eight feet of very 
solid clay, and afterwards through 


fifteen feet of a cretaceous flinty 
gravel, of a very concrete texture, 
the auger was perceived to strike 
against the solid rock ; but as they 
were not able to make any impres- 
sion upon it, the work was given 
up for that tide, without any ap- 
pearance of water from the first, In 
an hour or two afterwards, the bore 
was found filled to the top with 
fresh water, of the most limpid ap- 
pearance: it soon flowed over, and 
was even projected some inches 
above the summit of the bore, ina 
stream equa! to its calibre. When 
it was ascertained that the water 
was of the purest quality and taste, 
perfectly fit for washing, and every 
culimry purpose, the bore was pro- 
perly secured by an elm stock, ~~! 
feet long, and perforated with a 
three inch auger, driven to Its full 
length ; a copper tube, well tioned 
on both sides, of a circumference to 
admit its being passed through the 
bore of elm stock, and thirty-two 
feet in length, was then forced to 
the botiom of the bore, so as 
rest on the rock. ‘The upper pat 
being properly puddled round the 


elm stock, and the well thus com- 


pleted, the following singular cit+ 
cumstances 
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cumstances were observed, and have 
continued with great uniformity ever 
since. 

« Assoon as the surface of the 
sea water in the harbour, during the 
flowing tide, has arrived ata level 
of forty-nine or fifty inches lower 
than the top of the bore, the water 
begins to flow from it, ina stream 
equal to its calibre, the impetus of 
which is increased as the tide ad- 
vances, and may be observed to be 
propelled with much force after the 
bore is overflowed by the tide. The 
discharge continues from four to 
five hours, i.e. till the tide in re- 
turning falls to the same level where 
it began to flow: at this point, it 
ceases coinpletely till the next flood 
shall have regained the same level, 
when the same phenomena recur, 
inthe same succession; and with- 
out any variation, but what arises 
from the different degrees of eleva- 
tion in the tides. The rule appears 
to be, that the column of spring 
Water in the bore, is always sup- 
ported at a height of forty-nine or 
fifty inches above the level of the 
lide, at any given time. This at 
least was the result of every obser- 
vation I made during several suc- 
cessive weeks, in the months of 
July and August last; and I am as- 
sured by Mr. Milne, on whose in- 
genuity and habit of accurate ob- 
servation | can place the firmest re- 
liance, that his habitual experience, 
for three years past, goes to convince 
him, that the variations from the 
tule stated above, are very inconsi- 
derable during the summer and au- 
tumnal months; but that in winter, 
after any unusual fall of rain, he 

$ known the column of fresh wa- 
(er raised eight feet above the level 
of the tide, and the period of its 
discharge proportionally prolonged. 

“For the use of the town and 


shipping, a reservoir of brick-work, 
capable of containing one thousand 
gallons, has been constructed within 
two or three yards, and upon some- 
what a higher Jevel than the sum- 
mit of the bore, and is made to 
communicate with it by a tube of 
the same diameter, fitted with a 
valve, to prevent any reflox into 
the well. ‘Two waste pipes are 
placed within a foot of the top of 
the reservoir, for the regular dis- 
charge of the water, and it has also 
been made to communicate with a 
pump adjoining, by which the re- 
servoir may be emptied; and as 
the bore of the well is now closed 
and secured at the top, it is obvi- 
ous that the commencement of the 
flow of water, from the pipes of the 
reservoir, will happen a few mi- 
nutes sooner or Jater at each tide, 
according to the quantity of water 
it contained at the time. Such, 
however, is the known regularity of 
the discharge from the waste pipes, 
that at the expected time of the tide 
several of the inhabitants are always 
on the spot with their vessels, and 
are rarely obliged to wait for more 
than five minutes, 

‘¢ Such is the state of facts, and 
it appears to open a subject of curi- 
ous investigation to those whose 
habits and practical knowledge qua- 
lify them for it. The appearances 
seem not to admit of any satisfac- 
tory explanation, without supposing 
some micde ot subterranean com- 
munication, by which the water of 
the sea, and that of the spring in 
question, are brought in‘o actual 
contact, so as to exert a reciprocal 
action. This supposition receives 
considerable support from a circum- 
stance which I had no opportunity 
to observe, but which Mr. Milne 
has had frequent occasion te notice ; 
and which he describes by remark- 


ing 
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ing, that after stormy weather, 
when there is a heavy sea on that 
coast, the water is discharged, even 
from the waste pipes of the reser- 
voir, with an evident undulation : 
which, of course, would be more 
considerable from the original bore, 

** Mr. Milne has framed an hy- 
pothesis to satisfy his own mind on 
this curious subject. He believes 
the stratum of clay found in the 
harbour, to extend over the whole 
bay in front of it, as far as the 
Smithwick sand, which forms a bar 
across the opening of the bay, ina 
direction from Flamborough head 
towards the Spurn point, and about 
four miles from the quay in a south- 
easterly direction. This bank is sup- 
ported by a reef of rock; and 
though there are openings, which 
are well known, and admit vessels 
of considerable burden at all times 
of the tide, there is in general but a 
small draft of water on this bank, 
when the tide is out. On the out- 
ward or east side, towards the 
ocean, the rock is quite perpendi- 
cular, and a great depth of water is 
immediately behind it. As the co- 
pious source of water, which has 
been tapped in the harbour, lies at 
such a depth, and under a stratum 
of clay, there is no reason to think 
that it can be discharged any where 
in the bay, till it arrives at the ledge 
of rock where the clay terminates. 
Here, among the fissures of the 
rock, it may find its exit ; and this 
is the more likely, as it is known 
that the bed of the sea at the back 
of the Smithwick sand, is at so 
much a lower level. . 

‘“* Admitting this supposition to 
be correct, or nearly so, it seems to 
follow, that the issue of a body of 
fresh water through a fissure in 
rock forming the bed of the sea, 


would meet with more or less re. 
sistance at different times of the 
tide ; because the two columns of 
fluid in meeting, would act upon 
one another in the ratio of the alti 
tude of each, taking into the ac. 
count the difference of their specitie 
gravity ; and thus, if there is any 
approach to an equilibrium, an ope- 
ration would result, analogous to 
the flux and reflux of the tide, near 
the mouth of rivers. 

‘* This hypothesis is specious, 
and accounts for the flux and reflux 
of the water from the bore, as well 
as for the singular undulation of 
the discharge in a boisterous state 
of the sea: but the greater relative 
altitude to which the column of 
spring water is elevated afier much 
rain, and the consequent prolonged 
discharge of it during each tide, 
seems to militate against its correct- 
ness; since, in a case, where by 
the supposition a balance is nearly 
established, an additional impetus 
communicated to the column of 
spring water, ought to produce the 
opposite effect, by enabling it to 
overcome the resistance of the same 
column of sea water during a longer 
period of each tide, than under the 
usual circumstances. , 

‘It is not improbable, that this 
whole subject might be elucidated, 
by a more perfect acquaintance with 
the peculiarities of the springs oa 
this part of the coast, provincially 
termed gipsies. ‘The water in this 
district of the east riding of York- 
shire, possesses that limpidness 
which is ustal in cretaceous soils; 
but for many miles of the Wolds 
behind Bridlington, very little water 
is so be seen. There are few rivulets, 
and these are very low in the sum- 
mer, and most of them quite dry 19 


autumn. Lhe account to be —_ 
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from the inhabitants is, that in two 
or three weeks after the commence- 
ment of frost, the springs begin to 
run copiously ; and in many, the 
water is projected with such impe- 


tuosity, as to resemble a jet d'eau ; 
itis then that, in the language of 
the country, it is said} ‘* the gipsies 
are up,” and the rivulets overflow.” 





On Tne ACTION OF THE HEART AND ITS RELATION TO 
THE NERVOUS SYSTEM, 


[from the same.] 


“FEMLL the time of Haller, it 
ems to have been the ge- 
neral opinion, that the muscles de- 
five their power from the nervous 
system. He taught, that the power 
of the muscles depends on their me- 
chanism, that the nervous influence 
ismerely a stimulus which calls it 
into action, and consequently that 
those muscles, the heart for exam- 
ple, which act only by the applica- 
tion of one peculiar stimulus, un- 
eonnected with the nervous system, 
are wholly independent of it. This 
opinion seemed confirmed by its 
being generally admitted, that the 
action of the heart continues after 
tis removed from the body, -and 
that it cannot be irfluenced by sti- 
wulating the brain, or spinal mar- 
fow, or the nerves which terminate 
in it. Haller and his followers main- 
fain, that there are two distinct vi- 
tal powers, one ef the nervous and 
another of the sanguiferous system. 
“The supporters of Haller’s doc- 
frine however, found many difficul- 
hes to contend with. The evident 
objections to it are, that the heart 
8 influenced by affections of the 
mind, and that it is supplied with 
Herves. Various hypotheses have 
been framed to get rid of these ob- 


7 


jections, some of which imply a 
considerable modification of the ori- 
ginal opinion, Several writers have 
maintained, that although the heart 
is independent of the brain and spi- 
nal marrow, it may be subject to 
some peculiar action of its own 
nerves; others, that the ganglia 
through which its nerves pass have 
a power independent of the senso- 
rium commune, Fontana and others 
have maintained, that the nerves of 
the heart are absolutely useless ; 
others, that these nerves are distri- 
buted on its vessels, and do not en- 
ter the substance of the heart. 
Scarpa, however, has proved, that 
nerves are distributed to the heart 
in the same way as to other similar 
parts. Nothing can show more 
strikingly the inyperfection of our 
knowledge of this important branch 
of physiology, than that opinions 
so different, and so destitute of 
proof, should be maintained by the 
best writers upon it. 

“An author has lately appeared, 
who, among other ingenious and 
important experiments, bas made 
many relating to this subject, and 
arrived at conclusions which have 
surprised physiologists, yet appa- 
rently so well supported as to have 
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obtained their general assent. M. 
le Gallois maintains, that by the 
destruction of the whole or cervical 
part of the spinal marrow, the ac- 
tion of the heart is immediately so 
debilitated, that it is no longer ca- 
pable of supporting the circulation ; 
while by the destruction of the 
brain, on the contrary, its action is 
unimpaired : from which he infers, 
that it is from the spinal marrow 
that the heart derives the principle 
of its life and of its motions. Those 
motions of the heart, says M. le 
Gallois, which remain after the de- 
struction of the spinal marrow, or 
the interruption of the nervous in- 
fluence upon the heart in any other 
way, and which misled Haller and 
his followers, are motions without 
force, incapable of supporting the 
circulation, and analogous ‘to the 
motions of other irritable parts on 
the application of a stimulus, which 
in this case is the arterial blood 
contained in if. 

The experiments, on which 
these opinions are founded, he re- 
peated in the presence of a Com- 
mittee of the National Institute at 
Paris, which has expressed its con- 
viction of their accuracy. Notwith- 
standing this high authority, I was 
led, from some experiments which 
I made many years ago, in which 
both the brain and spinal marrow 
were destroyed .by the action of 
opium and tobacco, to doubt M. le 
Gallois’ conclusions. The reader will 
judge how far the following experi- 
ments tend to invalidate these con- 
clusions, and influence our opinions 
of the subject to which they re- 
late, 

“ T cannot hére omit to express 
my thanks to Mr, Hastings, house- 
surgeon to the Worcester Infirmary, 
who assisted me in the following 
experiments, His expertovess in dis- 
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section was ofien of great use, 
where it was necessary to be expe- 
ditious, and to Jose as little blood as 
possible. 

“Exp. 1. A rabbit was deprived 
of sensation and voluntary power by 
a stroke on the occiput. When the 
rabbit is killed in this way, the res- 
piration immediately ceases; but 
the action of the heart and the cir. 
culation continue, and may be sup- 
ported for a considerable length of 
time by artificial respiration, as 
practised first, I believe, by Fon- 
tana, and since by Chirac, Mr. Bro- 
die, M. le Gallots, and others. This 
mode of destroying the sensibility 
does not influence the result of the 
experiment, and has the dpuble ad- 
vantage of preventing the animals 
sufferings, and his motions. Its 
greatest inconvenience is, that if 
the blow is very severe, considera- 
ble vessels are sometimes ruptured, 
and there is always some rupture of 
vessels, which of course tends to 
impair the vigour of the circue 
lation. 

‘In the present experiment, the 
circulation was supported by artifi- 
cial respiration. The spinal marrow 
was laid bare from the occiput to 
the beginning of the dorsal verte- 
bre. The chest was then opened, 
gnd the heart found beating regu- 
larly, and with considerable force, 
The spinal marrow, as far as it had 
been laid bare, was now wholly re- 
moved, but without in the least ai- 
fecting the action of the heart. At- 
ter this, the artificial respiration be- 
ing frequently discontinued, we re- 
peatedly saw the action ot the heart 
become languid, and increase on 
renewing it. ‘The skull was then 
opened, and the whole of the brain 
removed, so that no part ol! the 
nervous system remained above the 


dorsal yertebra, but without any 
abatement 
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sbatement of the action of the 
heart, which still continued to be 
more or less powerful, according as 
we discontinued or renewed artifi- 
cal respiration, This being for a 
coasiderable time discontinued, the 
ventricles ceased to beat about half 
a» hour after the removal of the 
bain. On renewing the respira- 
tion, bowever, the action of the 
ventricles was restored. ‘The respi- 
miion was again discontinued and 
moewed, with the same effects, 
“Exp. 2. Arabbit was made in- 
ensible by removing part of the 
skull, and applying opium to the 
brain. The spine was then opened 
between the cervical and dorsal 
vertebrx. We then laid open the 
thorax, and supported the action of 
the heart by artificial respiration. 
The force with which it beat was 
carefully observed, and the spinal 
marrow destroyed by running a hot 
wire up and down the spine, 
through the opening made in it, by 
which the action of the heart was 
hot at all affected. 
“Exp. 3. In the foregoing expe- 
‘ments, it may be said, there was 
no direct proof of the continuance 
of the circulation after the spinal 
marrow was destroyed or removed. 
Ya this account several of the fol- 
lowing experiments were made. A 
nbbit, previously exhausted by di- 
viding the eighth pair of nerves, 
¥asde rived of sensation by a blow 
onthe ceciput, and the circulation 
supported by «rtificial breathing. 
he carotids were seen beating near 
tothe place where the nerves had 
ndivded. The cervical part of 
the spinal marrow was then de- 
toyed by a hot wire, after which 
eo were still found beating. 
Exp 4. [oa rabbit rendered in- 
fasible by a blow on the occiput, 
Whole spinal marrow was de- 


stroyed by a hot wire, and the 
breathing artificially supported. One 
of the carotid arteries was then 
laid bare. Its beating was evident, 
and on dividing it, florid blood 
flowed from it freely. 

“‘T have already had occasion to 
observe, that it is generally admit- 
ted that the action of the heart can- 
not be influenced by stimuli applied 
to the nerveus system: and it seems 
almost a contradiction to suppose 
that it should, when we see that it 
cannot be inflaenced by the total 
destruction of this system. There 
were many reasons, however, which 
induced me to try the effect on the 
heart of stimuli so applied to the 
brain and spinal marrow, as not to 
excite any of the muscles of volun- 
tary motion, whose action, either 
by throwing more blood towards 
the heart, or is some other way in- 
fluencing its action, prevents our 
judging of the effect of the stimu- 
lus, 

‘© Exp. 12. A rabbit was deprived 
of sensation and voluntary motion 
by a blow on the occiput, the ac- 
tion of the heart supported. by arti- 
ficial respiration, and the brain and 
cervica} part of the spinal marrow 
Jaid bare. The thorax was now 
opened, and the action of the heart, 
which beat with strength and regu- 
Jarity, observed, Spirit of wine was 
then applied to the spinal marrow, 
and a greatly increased action of the 
heart was the consequence. [Lt was 
afterwards applied to the brain with 
the same effect. ‘The increase of 
motion was immediate and decided 
in both cases. We could not per- 
ceive that it was more in the one 
case than the other. 

‘« Exp. 13. The foregoing expe- 
riment was repeated, with the dit- 
ference, that the whole of the spinal 
marrow was laid bare. ‘The motion 
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of the heart was nearly, if not quite, 
as much influenced by the applica- 
tion of the stimulus to the dorsal, 
as to the cervical portion of the 
spinal marrow ; but it was very lit- 
tle influenced by its application to 
the lumbar portion. 
“Exp. 14. In this experiment, 
only that part of the brain which 
occupies the anterior part of the 
head was laid bare. The rabbit in 
other respects was prepared in the 
same way as in the preceding expe- 
riments. The spirit of wine applied 
to this part of the brain, produced 
as decided an effect on the motion 
of the heart as in those experiments. 
The spirit of wine was washed off, 
and a watery solution, first of opi- 
um, then of tobacco, applied, with 
the effect of an -increase, buat a 
much less increase of the heart's 
action than arose from the spirit of 
wine. The increased action was 
greater from the opium, than from 
the tobacco. The first effect of both 
was soon succeeded by a more lan- 
guid action of the heart than that 
which preceded their application to 
the brain. This effect was greatest, 
and came on soonest when the to- 
bacco was used, and we always, for 
we frequently repeated the experi- 
ment, saw sn evident increase in 
ihe action of the heart, when we 
washed off the tobacco. We could 
also perceive this, though -in a less 
degree, when the opium was washed 
off. “Little or none of this debili- 
tating effect was observed when the 
spirit of wine was used. After its 
stimulating effect had subsided, the 
action of the heart only returned to 
about the same degree as before the 
application of the stimulus. 
_“ Exp.15. The foregoing expe- 
riment was repeated on an animal 
of cold blood. Mr. Hastings had 
found, that immersing the hind legs 
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of a frog in tincture of opium, id 
less than a minute, deprives it of 
sensibility. This does not arise 
from any action of the opium; a 
watery solution of opium, we found, 
however strong, does not produce 
the effect. It is immediately pro- 
duced by simple spirit of wine, and 
arises from the action of the spirit 
on the nerves of the part to which 
it is applied, for it takes place quite 
as readily as in the healthy frog, 
after a ligature has been thrown 
round all the vessels attached tothe 
heart. It is remarkable, that if sim- 
ple spirit of wine is used, the ani- 
mal expresses severe pain, if tinc- 
ture of opium, very little. I have 
already mentioned the reason why 
it is necessary, in order to judge of 
the result of this experiment, that 
the animal should be rendered ine 
sensible. (Exp. 11.) 

“« Having thus deprived a frog of 
sensibility, we laid bare the brain 
and spinal marrow, and opened the 
chest. The heart was found con- 
tracting with vigour. Spirit of wine 
was then applied to the spina! mar- 
row, with an immediate and evident 
increase of the action of the heart. 
It was then applied to the brain 
with the same effect. Watery so 
lations of opium and tobacco were 
also applied to both, with precisely 
the same effect as in the rabbit. 
The increase of action from the 
opium and tobacco was much less 
than from the spirit of wine, and 
was soon followed by a great dim 
nution of action. agit 
action was least, and the diminution 
greatest from tobacco, On wash- 


ing off the opium and tobacco with 
a wet sponge, the heart inamediate’y 
beat more strongly. The differen 


parts of this experiment were fre- 
ith the same re- 


that we 
could 


quently repeated w 
sult, It is remarkable 
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cuuld affect the motion of the heart 
bystimuli applied to the brain and 
minal marrow, after they had eeased 
ce any effect on the mus- 
Pe ciantary motion through 
the medium of the nervous system. 

“Exp. 16. This experiment only 
iifered from the last in the cervical 
part of the spinal marrow and lowet 

of the brain being removed, 
the stimali applied only to that 
pert of the brain which lies be- 
tween the eyes of the frog. Spirit 
wine, opium, and tobacco, thus 
wpplied, affected the motion of the 
heart quite as much, and precisely 
inthe same way, as when they were 

ied to the entire brain and spi- 

marrow. When opium and to- 
bacco were applied to the lower 
part of the spinal marrow, the mo- 
tion of the heart appeared to be 
lardly at all affected by them. It 
ws evidently increased when spirit 
wine was applied to the same part. 

“ We found in the foregoing ex- 
friments, that considerable pres- 
we, either on the brain Or spinal 
marrow, produced little or no effect 
0 the action of the heart. Its ac- 
ton could be influenced by stimuli 
plied to the brain and spinal mar- 
fw long after the circulation had 
ceased. 

_ The peristaltic motion of the 

intestines, as far as we could judge 
the following experiments, 
the same laws as the action 
heart. 

“Exp. 17. A rabbit was deprived 
sensibility by a blow on the oc- 
Spat. The whole of the spinal 
aia was then destroyed by a 

wire. On opening the abdomen, 
*efound the peristaltic motion of 
Momach and small and great in- 

quite as strong as when the 

us Systemis entire, as we as- 

: . by exposing the abdomi- 
§ 


[ 


nal viscera of other rabbits. In 
another experiment, the spinal mar- 
row was wholly removed, without 
at all affecting, this motion. The 
removal of the brain, we found, 
produces as little effect upon it, as 
that of the spinal marrow. When 
both were romoved at the same 
time, it remained unaffected. It 
continues till the intestines become 
cold, so that when the portions ex- 
posed to the air have lost their 
power, the motion of the parts be- 
neath stil] remains. 

** We endeavoured to ascertain 
how far this motion is influenced 
by stimuli applied to the brein and 
spinal marrow, but from its nature 
it is in every way so irregular, that 
no certain result can be obtained. 
It often appeared to us, that spirit 
of wine applied to the brain and 
spina] marrow increased in it. 

“« The admission of air into the 
cavity of the abdomen throws the 
bowels into strong spasmodic ac- 
tion, which alone would obscure any 
effect that can be supposetl to arise 
from stimulating the brain. To re- 
move this cause of failure, the ab- 
domen was opened under tepid wa- 
ter; but this was found to excite 
even stronger spasms than the air 
had done. 

“‘ What are the simple results of 
the foregoing experiments? The 
first set prove, that the power of 
the heart is independent of the 
brain and spinal marrow, for we 
find that it continues to perform its 
function after they are destroyed or 
removed, and that their removal is 
not attended with any immediate 
effect on its motions. The second 
set prove, that the action of the 
heart: may be influenced by agents 
appliéd to any considerable portion 
either of the brain or spinal mar- 
row. It is as readily influenced by 

S agents 
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agents applied to the anterior part 
of the brain, as by those applied to 
the’cervical part of Ute spinal mar- 
row. This is what we should expect 
when we trace the various origins 
of its nerves. 

« Tf it be said that the results of 
these experiments imply a contra- 
diction, that we cannot suppose the 
power of the heart to be wholly in- 
dependent of the brain and spinal 
marrow, and yet influenced by 
stimuli applied to them, the reply 
is, that such are the facts, of the 
truth of which any one may ea- 
sily satisfy himself. Daily occur- 
rences correspond with these facts. 
We rarely see the action of the heart 
destroyed by injuties of the brain 
and spinal marrow, unless they are 
such as intetrupt respiration ; yet 
its action is constantly influenced by 
affections of the mind, 

“ On a closer examination of the 
phenomena of the nervous system, 
we shall find otber similar difficul- 
ties. The experiments of M. le 
Gallois prove; in the most satisfac- 
tory manner, that a principal func- 
tion of the spinal marrow is to ex- 
cite the muscles of voluntary mo- 
tion, and that it can perform this 
oftice independently of the brain. 
It performs it after the bfain is 
wholly removed, and its powers 
seem not at all immediately im- 
paired by the rémoval of the 
brain; yet we constantly see in- 
juries of the brain impairing the 
functions of the spinal marrow. We 
may wholly remove the brain, and 
the animal performs the various 
motions of its limbs zs well as be- 
fore its removal. Yet an injury of 
the brain often produces complete 
hemiplegia, nay often instantly de- 
atroys every function of the system. 
Of this apparent inconsistency, M. 
te Gallois justly remarks, that two 


facts well ascertained, however ig. 
consistent they may seem, do not 
overturn each other, but only prove 
the imperfection of our knowledge, 

“ Whichever of the disputed opi 
nions respecting the functions of the 

nervous system we adopt, the fore: 
going plienomena seem to im lya 
contradiction; for an elie 
of them, therefore, we must recur 
to principles different from those 
hitherto assumed. The following 
experiments point out still another 
instance of this apparent contra- 
dicticn, and seem to suggest the 
principle on which the whole de- 
pends. 

“‘ Exp. 18. By applying strong 
stimuli to the spinal marrow of a 
frog, strong and repeated contrac- 
tions were excited in the muscles of 
the hind limbs, as long as the sti- 
muli would produce the effect. Ou 
examining the state of the muscles 
of these limbs, I found them wholly 
deprived of their excitability, Now 
it is well known, that although all 
the nerves supplying the limbs of 
a frog be divided, and cut out close 
to the place where they enter the 
muscles, the latter still retain their 
excitability, which appears to be 
not at all less than while the nerves 
are entire. Lest it may be supposed 
that the nervous influence, whicli 
was exhausted in this experiment 
by stimulating the spina marrow, 
still remains in the muscles after 
the nerves are divided, and thus pre- 
serves their excitability, the follow- 
ing experiment was made. 

‘« Exp. rg. All the nerves supply- 
ing one of the hind limbs of a frog 
wete divided, so that it became 
completely paralytic. The skin wa 
removed from the muscles of the 


leg, and salt sprinkled upon them, 


which, being renewed from time te 
then 
ter 


time, excited contractions ip 
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for twelve minutes ; at the end of 

ibis time they were found no far- 

ther capable of being excited. The 

nding muscles of the other 
fimb, in which the nerves were en- 
tire, and of which consequently the 
gnimal had a perfect command, 
were then Jaid bare, and the salt 
applied to them in the same way. 

{nten minutes they ceased to pro- 
duce any contractions, and the ani- 
mal had lost the command of them. 
The nerves of this limb were now 
divided, as those of the other had 
been, but the excitability of the 
muscles to which the salt had been 
applied was gone. Its application 
cacited no contraction in them. It 
sometimes happens, while the 
nerves of the limb are entire, that 
the voluntary efforts of the animal 
prevent the contractions usually ex- 
cited by the application of salt. This 
eSperiment was iepeated in the 
ame manner, and with a similar 
result. After the experiment, the 
muscles of the thighs in both limbs 
ibe found to contract forcibly on 

application of salt. It excited 
equally strong contractions on both 
s. 

.“Ttis remarkable, that in this 
eaperiment, the excitability of the 
muscles whose nerves were entire, 
Was soonest exhausted. In the re- 
petition of the experiment, this was 
the case to a still greater degree, 
the muscles, whose nerves were 
Shtire, losing their excitability in 
about one half of the time required 
for exhausting the other. : 

“ From this experiment it is evi- 
t, that the nervous,influence, so 
from having a power of preserv- 
the excitability of the muscles, 
austs it like other stimuli. ‘The 

ekcitability therefore is a property 
ofthe muscle itself. Yet we have 
lst seen, that it may be wholly de- 


stroyed by changes induced on 
the nervous system. On the same 
principle we explain the seeming 
contradiction respecting the action 
of the heart. We have seen that its 
power exists as independently of the 

rain and spinal marrow, as the ac- 
tion of the first muscles to which 
the salt was applied, whose nerves 
had been divided; but, while the 
brain and spinal marrow retain 
their functions, and the connection 
of nerves is entire, the heart, as 
well as the muscles of voluntary 
motion, may be influenced by agents 
acting through the nervous system. 
It is no difficult to account for the 
latter being more copiously sup- 
plied with nerves than the heart, 
because all the stimuli which affect 
them, act through their nerves, 
while the heart is only now and 
then influenced throug! its nerves, 
its usual stimulus being as immedi- 
ately applied to it, as the salt was 
to the muscles of thé limb in the 
above experiment, and acting as 
independently of the nervous sys- 
tem. We do not surely in all this 
see any difference in the nature of 
the muscular power of the heart, 
and that of the muscles of voluntary 
motion, except their being fitted to 
obey different stimuli, a difference 
which we find in the two sides of 
the heart itself. 

“It may here be objected, that 
in apoplexy the power of the mus- 
cles of voluntary motion is lost, 
while that of the heart is little or 
not at all impaired, Were such the 
fact, this objection would be unan- 
swerable; but I have repeatedly 
examined the state of the muscles 
of voluntary motion th apoplexy, 
both in the warm and cold blooded 
animals, and found their excitabi- 
lity unimpaired, It is not their 
power, but the stimulus which ex- 
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cites them, that is lost in apoplexy. 
In this disease, the heart continues 
to contract, because its stimulus is 
still supplied; the muscles of yolun- 
tary motion cease to contract, be- 
cause their stimulus is withdrawn. 
“* By the foregoing experiments 
we arrive at the conclusion of Hal- 
ler, that the heart and other mus- 
cles ess an excitability inde- 
pendent of the nervous system ; but 
we are carried a step farther, and 
taught that they are all equally capa- 
ble of being stimulated through this 
system, by which the great objec- 
tions to Haller’s doctrine are re- 
ed. We may, I think, trace 
the subject stil] farther. It has been 
shown by direct experiment by M. 
le Gallois, that the spigal marrow 
is capable of performing its func- 
tions independently of the brain, 
yet, as has just been observed, the 
spinal marrow may be influenced 
through the brain. Thus the exci- 
tability of the spinal marrow bears 
the same relation to the brain, which 
that of the muscles bears to the spi- 
nal marrow and its nerves, and I 
would add all nerves distributed to 
muscles, some of which arise from 
the brain, but seem to bear pre- 
cisely the same relation to the sen- 
serium with those which arise from 
the spinal marrow, Even M. le 
Gallois, although his experiments 
lead to an opposite conélusion, ob- 
yress that the brain seems to act 
oh the spinal marrow as the latter 
does on the parts jt animates. We 
know the peculiar office of the 
brain, by observing what functions 
are lost by its removal, the senso- 
rial functions. The nervous, then, 
obeys the sensorial system, in the 
same way in which the muscular 
obeys the nervous system, but as 
the muscular sysiem has an exist- 
ence independent of the nervous, 
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so has the nervous, independent of 
the sensorial system, . 

“¢ ‘What is here said is finely il. 
lustrated by reviewing the various 
classes of animals. In the lowest 
class we find only the muscular sys- 
tem, which exists without either 
nervous system or sensorium In 
the next class we find the musculat 
and nervous systems, which exist 
without sensoriam. In the most 
perfect animals, we find the three 
vital powers combived, each having 
an existence not immediately de- 
pending on the others, but all so 
connected, that none can exist long 
without the others. The nature of 
this connection is obvious, whea 
we consider that all are supported 
by the circulation, which depends 
for its immediate support on the 
muscular system, and cannot long 
exist without respiration, and that 
this depends not on the sensorium, 
but, as M.-é Gallois has satis{gcto- 
rily proved, on the nervous sysi¢th, 
which system is under the immedi- 
ate influence of the sensorium, di- 
recting, but not producing, its ¥ 
rious movements ; and such is the 
power of the senaorium over the 
nervous system, that its affections 
may, through this system, at once 
destroy every function of life. Thus 
joy and other strong passions have 
killed more speedily than sutlocs- 
tion can, and therefore otherwse 
than through the destruction of rer 
piration. 4 

“Exp, 20. All that has been sa 
of the vital power of the heart 
strikingly confirmed by the ery 
ing experiments. Jf the bead . 
spine of a frog be removeds te 
heart continues to pesform it fonc- 
tion perfectly for many bours, a 
does it seem at all immediately 2! 
fected by their But we 


find the effect vety different _ 
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the most sudden and o—— agent 
ist tothem. If they are de- 
by being cut to pieces, or 
evéu by a hot wire, the heart after 
their destruction beats just as before 
it. But if either the brain or spinal 
marrow be instantly crushed, the 
heart immediately feels the shock, 
* The thorax of a large frog was 
laidopen, and the motion of the heart 
observed, which performed the cir- 
talation perfectly, and with great 
force. The brain was then crushed 
by the blow of a hammer. The 
heart immediately performed a few 
qick and weak. contractions. It 
then lay quite still for about half 
mhour. After this, its beating re- 
turned, but it supported the circu- 
lation very imperfectly. In ten mi- 
Hutes its vigour was so far restored 
that it again performed the circula- 
tion with freedom, but with less 
force than before the destruction of 
thebrain. An instrument was then 
introduced under the heart, and 
ater ascertaining that this had pro- 
faced no change on its action, the 
spinal marrow was crushed by one 
blow, as the brain had been, The 
heart again beat quickly and feebly 
for a few seconds, and then seemed 
wholly to have lost its power. In 
about half a minute it again began 
0 beat, and in a few minutes ac- 
quired considerable power, and again 
“pported the circulation. Jt beat’ 
More feebly, however, than before 
spisal marrow was destroyed. 
Itceased to beat in about an hour 
tnd a half after the brain had been 
destroyed. In another frog, after 


brain and spinal sparrow had 

wholly removed, the heart 

beat nine hours, gradually becoming 
More languid. 

“In this experiment we see that 

the heart not only retains its powet 

0g after the brain and spina) mars 
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row are removed, but that if they 
are destroyed in such a way as to 
impair and almost destroy the action 
of the heart, it can recover the 
power of performing it function, 
after they no longer exist; precisely 
as a muscle of volantary motion will 
by rest recover its excitability, al- 
though all its nerves are divided, if . 
its circula.ion continues. 

“© M. Bichat (Recherches Phys. 
sur la vieet la mort.) has shown that 
in a frog the circulation continues 
in the capillaries after the heart no 
longer propels the blood. 

** Exp. 21, The foregoing expe- 
riment cannot be performed in the 
same way on warm-blooded ani- 
mais, but it may be performed in a 
way equally satisfactory. In two 
rabbits the brain was crushed by a 
blew. In both the heart immedi- 
ately beat with an extremely feeble 
and fluttering motion. The anterior 
part of the brain only was crushed 
in another rabbit, with the same 
result. A strong ligature was 
thrown round the neck of a fourth 
rabbit, and at the moment it was 
tightened, the head was cut off. 
The bleeding was restrained by the 
ligature, except from the vessels 
defended by the vone. General 
spasms made the body hard for the 
space of between one and two mi- 
nutes, so that the beating of the 
heart could not be felt. At the end 
of this time, the heart was felt 
through the side, both by Mr. Has- 
tings and myself, beating regularly, 
and not more quickly than in 
health. All the rabbits used in this 
experiment were of the same age. 

“Exp. 22. The following expe- 
riment is still more conclusive. The 
anterior part of the brain of a rabbit 
was crushed by a blow. The side 
was rendered hard by spasm for 
about half aminute. Neither dur- 

ing 
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ing this, nor after it, could I per- 
ceive any motion of the heart by 
applying the hand to the side. The 
head was then cut off, about three 
quarters of. a minute after the brain 
had been crushed. No blood spouted 
out, and very litile ran from the 
vessels. A strong ligature was 
passed round the neck of another 
rabbit of the same age. It was sud- 
denly tightened, and the head cut 
off. ln this instance little spasm 
took place, and the heart was found 
beating regularly under the finger 
for. about three quarters of a minute. 
At the end of this time, the ligature 
was slackened, and the blood spout- 
ed out to the distance of three feet, 
and. continued to spout out with 
great force, till nearly the whole 
blood w4s evacuated. 

“* Exp. 23. From the strength of 
the spine of a rabbit, and the situa- 
tion of the neighbouring parts, it is 
sMupossible to crush it, without di- 
rectly ipfluencing the state of the 
Beart by the blow. We opened it 
between the cervical and dorsal 
*ertebra, and suddenly forced a 
steel rod through the cervical part. 
As in the experiments of M. le 
Gallois, the action of the heart was 
unmediately delslitated. In the pre- 
ceding experrments, the reader has 
seen, we repeatedly, slowly destroy- 
ed, or removed entirely, both the 
cervical and other portions of the 
spinal marrow, without at all in- 
fluencing the action of the heart. 

** These experiments point out an 
easy solution of the difficulties men- 
tioned by M., le Gallois in the 119th 
and following pages of his Trea- 
tise. .Waien the whole spinal mar- 
row was destroyed by small portions 
at a time, comparatively little effect 
wa~ produced on the heart; but 
when a considerable part of it was 
erusticd at once, the power of the 
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heart was so impaired, that eircy. 
lation ceased. So in other Cases, 
where the injury was inflicted slow. 
ly, and where it was inflicted syd- 
denly, the result was found to be 
different. 

‘* Thus he observes, that if the 
spinal marrow be divided near the 
occiput, and a certain part of it im- 
mediately destroyed, circulation 
ceases. If some time intervene be. 
tween the division and the destruc- 
tion ef precis:ly the sane part, the 
circulation is not inter upted., 

*€ M. Je Gallois’s explanation of 
these facts cannot surely be admit- 
ted, and indeed is inconsistent with 
bis own positions. He found, that 
confining the circulation to a less 
extent, by throwing ligatures round 
the large vessels at some distance 
from the Leart, enables this organ 
to support the circulation under cir- 
cumstauces where it would others 
wise have failed. Writers on mid- 
wifery have, on the same principle, 
recommended compressing the ar- 
teries of the limbs when the powers 
of the heart are much weakened by 
hemorrhagy. Fiom this experiment 
compared with others, M. k Gal- 
lois infers, that wheo the spinal 
marrow is destroyed by suall por- 
tions, the circulation, in the parts 
cotresponding to these portions, be- 
ing impeded, the effect ts similar 
to that produced by .the ligatures. 
Now, although it were asc rtained 
that the circulation is impeded ip 
any part by destroying the portion 
of the spinal marrow from ™ heh , 
is supphed with nerves, which 
think may easily be shown not to 
be the case, this explanation would 
still be in opposition to M. le Gal- 
lois’ fundamental position: * Qve 
“ Ja quantité, que le contingent . 
‘* forces, que chaque portion iy 
‘* moetlle feurait 4 cet organe, “Be 
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# pout le moins celles dont il auroit 
“gtrictement besoin pour entrete- 
¢nir la circulation dans‘ les seules 
“ parties correspondentes a cette 
“portion.” When the ligatures 
were thrown around the vessels, the 
heart was deprived of none of its 
supposed nervous ipfluence. When, 
on the contrary, portions of the 
spinal marrow were successively 
destroye!, as far as this is supposed 
foconfine the circulation, it must 
also, according to M., le Gallois, oc- 
aasion a loss of power in the heart. 
He remarks that till the above ex- 
planation occurred to him, he had 
tesolved to abandon this part of the 
inquiry. ‘* Aprés bien des efforts 
“inutiles pour porter la lumicre 
“ dans cette ténébreuse question, je 
* pris le parti de Fabandonner, non 
“sans regret d'y avoir sacrifié un 
“grand nombre d’animaux, et 
" perdu beaucoup de temps.” Just 
before, he onserves, ‘* En un mot, 
“Jeus presque autant de résultats 
“ différens que d'expériences.” This 
may be easily accounted for, as he 
was rot aware that the rapidity with 


which any portion of the spinal mar- 


row is destroyed, influences the re- 
sult. Wealso see why the sudden 
destruction of one half of the spinal 
marrow, after it had been divided, 
not only brought death to that part 
of the animal to which it belonged, 
but to the other also ; a fact which 
seems in direct opposition to M., Je 
Gallois’ explanation of that we have 
Just been considering. 

“ In M. le Gallois’ experiments, 
the spinal marrow was always 
crushed by a stilet, of precisely the 
same dimensions with the cavity of 
the spine. In the foregoing expe- 
riments, the spinal marrow was 
either removed or destroyed by a 
Comparatively small wire moved 
about in it till all its functions 


ceased. The reader will easily un- 
derstand, from what has been said, 
why this apparently slight circum- 
stance occasions so essential a dif- 
ference in the result of the expe- 
riments. We have just seen the 
difference of the result when any 
portion of the spinal marrow is suc- 
cessively destroyed by parts, or 
crushed at once, and when the 
brsin is crushed at once or wholly 
removed, 

‘© We have every reason to be- 
lieve, from the experiments which 
have been related, that the peris- 
taltic motion of the bowels obeys 
the same laws as the action of the 
heart. It appears from those expe- 
riments, that this-motion is wholly 
independent of the nervous system. 
It continues till the parts become 
cold after the brain and spinal mare 
row are removed. I have already 
mentioned the circumstances which 
prevented our positively ascertain- 
ing, whether it is influenced by 
stimuli applied to the brain and 
spinal marrow, but we know that 
the action of the bowels is fre- 
quently influenced by affections of 
the mind. 

« From the whole of the fore- 
going experiments and observations, 
it appears, 

1. ** That the muscles of invo- 
luntary motion obey the same laws 
with those of voluntary motion. 

2. “That the apparent differ- 
ence in the nature of these muscles, 
arises from their being under the 
influence of different stimuli, 

3. ** That they are both capable 
of being stimulated through the 
nervous system. 

4. ‘ That the power ef both is 
independent of the nervous system. 

s. * That what is called the 
nervous system consists of two 
parts, whose existenoe is not imme- 
diately 
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diately dependeat on each agher ; 
the one performing the sensorial 
fanctions, the other conveying im- 
pressions to and from the sensorium, 
and, without bestowing any power 
on the muscular system, acting as a 
stimulus to it. 

6. ‘* That there is therefore in 
the most perfect animals a combi- 
nation of three distinct vital pow- 
ers, not immediately depending on 
each other; one of the muscular 
system, one of the nervous system 
properlysso called, and one of the 
sensorial system. 

7. ** That the muscular system, 
though independent of the nervous 
system, is so influenced by it, that 
the power of the former may cven 
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be destroyed through the neryons 
system. 

8. “* That both the muscular and 
nervous systems, though independ. 
ent of the sensorial system, are so 
influenced by it, that they may 
even be destroyed through it. 

g. “ That although in the less 
perfect animals we find the muy 
cular Jife existing alone, and the 
muscular and nervous existing with- 
out the sensorial life ; in the mere 
perfect animals they are so con- 
nected, that none can exist long 
without the others, 

to, ** That nutrition, circulation, 
and respiration, are the means by 
which they are so connected,” 





On tus Revo.uTjons THAT HAVE TAKEN PLACE QN THE SURFACE 
or THz GLose. 


[From Mr. Kern's Translation of M, Cuvier’s Theory of the Earth.) 


* HEN the traveller passes 

through those fertile plains 
where gently flowing streams nou- 
tish in their course an abundant 
vegetation, and where the soil, in- 
habited by a numerous population, 
adorned with flourishing villages, 
opulent cities, and superb monu- 
ments, is never disturbed except 
by the ravages of war and the op- 
pression of tyrants, he is not Jed 
to suspect that nature also has had 
her intestine wars, and that the 
surface of the globe has been much 
convulsed by successive revolutions 
and various catastrophes. But his 
ideas change as soon as he digs into 
that soil which presented such a 
peaceful aspect, or ascends the bills 


which border the plain; they are 
expanded, if [ may use the expres- 
sion, in proportion to the expan- 
sion of his view; and they begin to 
embrace the full extent and gran- 
deur of those ancient events to 
which I have alluded, when he 
climbs the more elevated chains 
whose base is skirted by these first 
hills, or when, by following the 
beds of the descending torrents, he 
penetratés into their interior struc- 
ture, which is thus laid open to his 
inspection, 

‘“« The lowest and most level parts 
of the earth, when penetrated toa 
very great cept, exhibit nothing 
but horizontal strata composed 


various substances, and containing 
almost 
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al) of them innumerable 
garine productions. Similar strata, 
with the same kind of productions, 
compose the hills even to a great 
height. Sometimes the shells are 
so numerous as to constitute the 
entire body of the stratum. They 
are almost every where in such a 
ect state of preservation, that 
even the smallest of them retain 
their most delicate parts, their 
sharpest ridges, and their finest and 
tenderest processes. They are found 
inelevations far above the level of 
every part of the ocean, and in 
pees to which the sea could not 
conveyed by any existing cause. 
They are not only inclosed in loose 
sand, but are often incrusted and 
penetrated on all sides by the hard- 
est stones. Every part of the earth, 
every hemisphere, every continent, 
every island of any size, exhibits 
the same phenomenon, We are 
therefore forcibly led tq believe not 
only that the sea has at one period 
oranother covered all our plains, 
but that it must have remained 
there for a long time, and in a state 
of tranquillity ; which circumstance 
was necessary for the formation of 
deposits so extensive, so thick, in 
part so solid, and contajning exuvie 
$0 perfectly preserved. e 
_ “The time is past for igno- 
fance to assert that these remains of 
organized bodies are mere lusus na- 
ture,— productions generated in the 
womb of the earth by its own cre- 
alive powers, A nice and scrupu- 
scomparison of their forms, of 
their contexture, and frequently 
even of their composition, cannot 
detect the slixhtest difference be- 
Fween these shells and the shells 
Which still inhabit the sea. They 
therefore once lived in the sea, 
and been deposited by it: the sea 
fonsequently must havyget€sted in 


the places where the dep@sition ‘has 
taken place. Hence it is evident 
that the brain or reservoir contain- 
ing the sea has undergone some 
change at least, either in extent, or 
in situation, or in both. Such is 
the result of the very first search, 
and of the most superficial exami- 
nation, 

“ The traces of revolutions be- 
come still more apparent and deci- 
sive when we ascend a little higher, 
and approach near@r to the foot of 
the great chains of mountains. 
There are still found many beds of 
shells; some of these are even 
larger and more solid; the shells 
are quite as numerous agd as en- 
tirely preserved; but they are not 
of the same specics with those 
which were found in the less elo- 
vated regions. The strata which 
contain them are not so generally 
horizontal; they bave various de- 
grees of inclination, and are some- 
times situated vertically. Whilein 
the plains and low hills it was ne- 
cessary to dig deep in order to de- 
tect the succession of the strata, 
here we perceive them by means of 
the vallies which time or violence 
has produced, and which disclose 
their edges to the eye of the ob- 
server. At the bottom of these 
declivities, huge masses of their 
debris, are collected, and form 
round hills, the height of which is 
augmented by the operation of every 
thaw and of every storm. 

‘«€ These inclined or vertical strata, 
which form the ridges of the se- 
condary mountains, do not rest on 
the horizontal strata of the hills 
which are situated at their base, 
and serve as their first steps; but, 
on the contrary, are situated under 
neath them. The latter are placed 
upon the declivities of the former. 
When we dig thropgh the horizpe- 
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tal stratain the neighbourhood of 
the inclined strata, the inclined 
strata are invariably found below. 
Nay, sometimes, when the inclined 
strata are not too much elevated, 
their summit is surmounted by ho- 
rizontal strata. The inclined strata 
are therefore more ancient than the 
horizontal strata. And as they 
must necessarily have been formed 
in a horizontal position, they have 
been subsequently shifted into their 
inclined or vertical position, and 
that too before the horizontal strata 
were placed above them. 

“Thus the sea, previous to the 
formation of the horizontal strata, 
had formed others, which, by some 
means, haye been broken, lifted up, 
and overturned in a thousand ways. 
There had therefore been also at 
Jeast one change in the basin of that 
sea which preceded ours; it had 
also expericnced at least one revo- 
Jution ; and as several of these in- 
clined strata which it had formed 
first, are elevatcd above the level of 
the lrizontal strata which have 
succeeded and which surround them, 
this revolution, while it gave them 
their present inclination, had aiso 
caused them to project above the 
. Jevel of the sea, so as to form islands, 
or at least rocks and inequalities ; 
and this must have happened whe- 
ther one of their edges was lifted 
up above the water, or the depres- 
sion of the opposite edge caused 
the water to subside. This is the 
second result, not less obvious, nor 
less clearly cemonstrated, than the 
first, to every one who will take 
the trouble of studying carefelly the 
remains by which it is illustrated 
and proved, 

‘“« Tf we institute a more detailed 
comparison between the various 
strata and those remains of animals 
which they vontain, we shall soon 
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discover still more numerous dif. 
ferences among them indicating a 
proportionable number of changes 
in their condition. The sea has not 
always deposited stony substances 
of the same kind It has observed 
areguiar succession as to the pa- 
ture of its deposits; the more an- 
cient the strata are, so much the 
more uniform and extensive are 
they; and the more recent they 
are, the more limited are they, and 
the more variation is observed in 
them at small distances, ‘Ihus the 
great catastrophes which bave pro- 
duced revolutions in the basin of 


the sea, were preceded, accompa-’ 


nied, and followed by changes in 
the nature of the fluid and of the 
substances which it held in solution; 
and when the surface of the seas 
came to be divided by islands and 
projecting ridges, different changes 
took place in every separate basin. 

“ Amidst these changes of the 
general fluid, it must have been 
almost impossible for the same kind 
of animals fo continue. to live:— 
nor did they do so in fact. There 
species, and even their genera, 
change with the strata; and al- 
though the same species occasion- 
ally recur at small distances, It ' 
gencrally the case that the shells of 
the ancient strata have forms pe- 
culiar to themselves ; that they gra- 
dually disappear, till they are not (o 
be seen at all in the recent strata, 
still less in the existing seas, i 
which, indeed, we never discover 
their corresponding species, and 
where several even of their genera 
are not to be found; that, on the 
contrary, the shells of the recent 
strata resemble, as it ‘respects the 
genus, those which still exist 1p the 


sea; and that in the last-formec 
and loosest of these strata there are 
{ the 
most 


some species which the eye © 
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most expert naturalist cannot dis- 
finguish from those which at pre- 
sent inhabit the ocean. 

“Ip animal nature, therefore, 
there fias been a succession of 
changes corresponding to those 
which ‘have takeu place in the che- 
mical nature ot the fluid; and 
when whe sea Jast receded from our 
coptinet, its inhabitants were not 
very different from those which it 
still contuiucs to support. 

'“Vinally, if we examine with 
ater care these remains of or- 
ganized budies, we shall discover, in 
the midst even of the most ancient 
secondary strata, other strata that 
dre crowded with animal or vege- 
table productions, which belong to 
the land ard to fresh water; and 
amongst the more recent strata, 
that is, the strata which are nearest 
the surface, there are some of them 
in which Jand animals are buried 
under heaps of marine productions. 
Thus the various catastrophes of 
our planet have not only caused the 
different parts of our continent to 
tise by degrees from the basin of 
the sea, but it has also frequently 
happened, that Jands which had 
been laid dry have been again co- 
vered by the water, in consequence 
either ot these Jands sinking down 
below the level of the sea, or of the 
sea being raised above the level of 
the lands. The particular por- 
tions of the earth also which the 
sea has abandoned by ats last retreat, 
had been Jaid dry once before, and 
had at that time produced quadru- 
peds, birds, plantg, and all kinds of 
terrestrial productions ; it had then 
been inundated by the sea, which 
has since retired from it, and left it 
to be occupied by its own proper 
habitants. 
_* The changes which have taken 
Pece in the prodactions of the 


shelly strata, have not, therefore, 
been entirely owing to a gradual 
and general retreat of the waters, 
but to successive irruptions and re- 
treats, the final result of which, 
however, has been an universal de- 
pression of the level of the sea. 

“« These repeated irruptions and 
retreats of the sea have neither beea 
slow nor gradual ; most of the ca- 
tastrophes which have occasioned 
them have been sudden, and this is 
easily proved, especially with re- 
gard to the last of them, the traces 
of which are most conspicuous. In 
the northern regions it bas left the 
carcases of some large quadiupeds 
which the ice bad arrested, and 
which are preserved even to the 
present day with their skin, their 
hair, and their flesh. If they had 
not been frozen as soon as killed 
they must guickly bave been de- 
composed by putrefaction. But this 


eternal frost could not have taken -: 


possession of the regions which 
these animals inhabited except by 
the same cause which destroyed 
them; this cause, therefore, mast 
have been as sudden as its effect. 
The breaking to pieces and over- 
turnings of the strata, which hap- 
pened in former catastrophes, shew 
plainly enough that they. were sud- 
den and violent like the last; and 
the heaps of debris and rounded 
pebbles which are found in various 
places among the solid strata, de- 
monstrate the vast force of the mo- 
tions excited in the mass of waters 
by these overturnings. Life, there- 
fore, has often been disturbed on 
this earth by terrible events—cala- 
mities which, at their coy;mence- 
men have’ perhaps moved and 
overturned to a great depth the 
entire outer crust of the globe, but 
which, since. these first commo- 
tions, have uniformly acted at a 
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hess depth and less generally. Num- 
berless living beings have been the 
victims of these catastrophes ; some 
have been destroyed by sudden 
inundations, others have been laid 
dry in conseqaence of the bottom 
of the seas being instantaneously 
elevated. Their races even have 
become extinet, and have left no 
memorial of them except some 
fall fragments which the natural- 
ist can scarcely recognise. 

** Such are the conclusions which 
necessarily result from the objects 
that we mect with at every step of 
our enquiry, and which we can al- 
ways verify by examples drawn 
from almost every country. Every 
part of the globe bears the impress 
of these great and terrible events so 
distinctly, that they must be visible 
w ali who are qualified to read their 
history in the remains which they 
Wave left behind. 

** But what is still more asto- 
nishing and not less certain, there 
have not been always living crea- 
tuyes on the earth, and it is easy for 
the observer to discover the period 
at which animal productions began 
to be deposited. 

«© As we ascend to higher points 
of elevation and advance towards 
the lofty summits of the mountains, 
the remains of marine animals, that 
miultitude of shell we have spoken 
of, begin very soon to grow rare, 
and at length disappear altogether. 
We arrive at strata of a different 
nature, which contain no vestige 
at all of living creatures. Never- 
theless their crystallization, and 
gven the nature of their strata, 
shew that they also have been 
formed in a fluid; their inclined 
gerition and their slopes shew that 

ney also have been moved and 
overturned ; the oblique manner in 
which they sink uader the shelly 


strata shews that they have been 
formed before these; and the height 
to which their bare and rugged t 
are elevated above all the shelly 
strata, shews that their summits 
have never again been covered by 
the sea since they were raised up. 
out of its bosom. 

** Such are those primitive or 
primordial mountains which tra- 
verse our continents in various di- 
rections, rising above the clouds, 
separating the basins of the rivers 
from one another, serving, by means 
of their eternal snows, is reservoirs 
for feeding the springs, and forming 
in some measure the skeleton, gr, 
as it were, the rough frame-work 
of the earth. 

‘The sharp peaks and rugged 
indentations which mark their sum- 
mits, and strike the eye at a great 
distance, are so many proofs of the 
violent manner in which they have 
been elevated. Their appearance 
in this respect is very different from 
that of the rounded mountains and 
the hills with flat surfaces, whose 
recently-formed masses have always 
remained in the situation in which 
they were quietly depesited by the 
sea which last covered them. 

‘ These proofs become more ob- 
vious as we approach, The vallies 
have no longer those gently sloping 
sides, or those alternately salient 
and reentrant angles opposite to 
one another, which seem to jndi- 
cate the beds of ancient streams. 
They widen and contract without 
any general rule; their waters 
sometimes expand into lakes, 4 
sometimes descend in torrents ; 20 
here and there the rocks, suddenly 
approaching from each side, forma 
transverse dikes, over which the 
waters fall in cataracts. The shat 
tered strata of these vallics expose 


their edges on ove side, and pre- 
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saat en the other side large por- 
tidns of their surface lying ob- 
liquely ; they do not correspond in 
height, but those which on one 
side form the summit of the de- 
clivity, often dip so deep on the 
other as to be altogether con- 
cealed. 
Yet,. amidst all this confusion, 
some naturalists have thought that 
they perceived a certain degree of 
order prevailing, and that among 
these immense beds of rock, broken 
and overturned though they be, a 
lar succession is observed, 
which is nearly the same in all the 
different chains of mountains. Ac- 
cording to them, the granite which 
surmounts every other rock, also 
dips under every other rock; and 
is the most ancient of any that has 
yet been discovered in the place 
assigned it by naire. The central 
ridges of most of the mountain 
chains are composed of it; slaty 
frocks, such as «lay slate, granular 
quartz, (grés,) and mica slate, rest 
upon its sides and form lateral 
chains; granular, foliated lime- 
stone, or marble, and other calca- 
reous rocks that do not contain 
shells, rest upon the slate, forming 
the exterior ranges, and are the last 
formations by which this ancient 
uninhabited sea seems to have pre- 
pared itself for the production of its 
beds of shells. 

“© Qn all occasions, even in dis- 
tricts that lie at a distance from the 
great mountain chains, where the 
more recent strata have been digged 
through, and the external covering 
of the earth penetrated to a consi- 
derable depth, nearly the same order 
of stratification has been found as 
that already described. The crys- 

lized marbles nevér cover the 

ly strata; the granite in mass 
Mever rests upon the érystallized 


marble, except in a few places 
where it seems to have been formed 
of granites of newer epochs, In 
one word, the foregoing arranges 
ment appears to be general, and 
must therefore depend upon ge- 
neral causes, which have on all oc- 
casions exerted the same influence 
from one extremity of the earth to 
the other. 

‘‘ Hence, it is impossible to 
deny, that the waters of the sea 
have formerly, and for a long time, 
covered these masses of miaiter 
which now constitute our highest 
mountains; and farther, that these 
waters, during a long time, did not 
support any living bodies. Thus, 
it has not beeronly since the cont 
mencement of animal lite that 
these numerous changes and revo- 
lutions have taken place in the con- 
stitution of the external covering 
of our globe: for the masses 
formed previous to that event have 
suffered changes, as well as those 
which have been formed since; 
they have also suffered violent 
changes in their positions, and a 
part of these assuredly took place 
while they existed alone, and be- 
fore they were covered over by the 
shelly masses. The proof of this 
lies in the overturnings, the dis- 
ruptions, and the fissures which 
are observable in their strata, as 
wéll as in those of more recent 
formation, which are there even in 
greater number and better defined. 

** But these primitive masses 
have also suffered other revolutions, 
posterior to the formation of the 
secondary strata, and have perhaps 
given rise to, or at least have par- 
taken of, some portion of the re- 
volutions and changes which these 
latter strata have experienced. 
There are actually considerable pore 


tions of the primitive strata unco- 
eovered, 
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vered, although placed in lower si- 
tuations than many of the se- 
condary strata, and we cannot con- 
ceive how it should have so hap- 
pened, unless the primitive strata, 
in these places, had forced them- 
selves into view, after the forma- 
tion of those which are secondary. 
In some countries, we find nu. 
merous and prodigiously large 
blocks of primitive substances 
scattered over the surface of the 
secondary strata, and separated by 
deep vallies from the peaks or 
ridges whence these blocks must 
have been derived. It is necessary, 
therefore, either that these blocks 
must have been thrown into those 


situations by means of eraptions 
or that the vallies, which other. 
wise must have stopped their 
course, did ‘not exist at the time of 
their being transported to their pre- 
sent sites. 

‘“* Thus'we have a collection of 
facts, a series of epochs anterior to 
the present time, and of which the 
successive steps may be ascertained 
with perfect certainty, although the 
periods which intervened cannot be 
determined with any degree of pre- 
cision. These epochs form so many 
fixed points, answering as rules for 
directing our inquiries, respecting 
this, ancient chronology of the 
earth,” 
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[From the same.] 


“ HE ancients were perfectly 

acquainted with the cle- 
phant, and the history of, that qua- 
druped is given more exactly by 
Aristotle than by Buffon. They 
were not ignorant even of the dif- 
ferences which distinguish the ele- 
phants of Africa from those of 
Asia. 

“They knew the two-horned 
tbinoceros, which Domitian exhi- 
bited in his shews at Rome, and 
had stamped on his medals, and of 
which Pausanias has left a very 
good description. Even the one- 
horned rhinoceros, although its 
country be far from Rome, was 
equally known to the Romans; 
Pompey shewed them one in the 
circus, and Strabo has described 
another which he saw at Alex- 
andria. 


“* The hippopotamus has not 
been so well described by the as- 
cients as the two foregoing ani- 
mals; yet very exact 1epresenta- 
tions of it have been left by the 
Romans in their monuments rela- 
tive to Egypt, such as the statue of 
the Nile, the Prenestine pavement, 
and a great number of medals. It 
is known that this animal was fre- 
quently shewn to the Romans, 
having been exhibited in the circus 
by Scaurus, Augustus, Antoninus, 
Commodus, Heliogabalus, Philip, 
and Carinus. 

‘© The two species of camel, the 
Bactrian and Arabian, were both 
well known to the ancients, and 
are very well described and cba- 
racterised by Aristotle. 

‘* The giraffe, or camelopardais, 


was likewise known to the ancieots, 
one 
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one having been shewn alive in the 
circus during the dictatorship of 
Julius Cesar, in the year of Rome 
708, Ten of them were shewn at 
once by Gordian ILI., all of which 
were slain at the secular games of 
the emperor Philip. 

“ When we read with attention 
the descriptions given of the hippo- 
potamus by Herodotas and Aristo- 
tle, which are supposed to have 
been borrowed from Hecataus of 
Miletus, we cannot fail to perceive 
that these must have been taken 
from two very different animals ; 
one of which is the true hippope- 
tamus, and the other the gnou, or 
antilope gnu of Gmelin’s edition of 
the Systema Nature. 

“The aper zthiopicus of Aga- 
tharcides, which he describes as 
having horns, is precisely the Ethi- 
opian hog, or engallo, of Buffon 
aad other modern naturalists, whose 
evormous tusks deserve the name of 
horns, almost as much as those of 
the elephant. 

“The bubalus and the nagor are 
described by Pliny ; the gazella by 
Elian; the oryx by Oppian; and 
the axis, so early as the time of 
Ctesias : all of them species of the 
antelope genus. 

“Elian gives a very good de- 

scription of the bos grunniens, or 
grunting ox, under the name of the 
ox, having a tail which serves fora 
fly-flapper. 
_“The buffalo was not domes- 
ticated by the ancients; but the bos 
Indicus, or Indian ox of Elian, 
hating horns sufficiently large to 
contain three amphorz, was assur- 
edly that variety of the buffalo 
Which is now called the arnee. 

“*The ancients were acquainted 
With hornless oxen, and with that 
African variety of the ox whose 
horns are only fastened to the skin, 


and hang down dangling at the sides 
of the head. ‘They also knew 
those oxen of India which could 
run as swift as horses, and those 
which are so small as not to exceed 
the size of a he-goat. Sheep also 
with broad tails were not unknowa 
to them, and those other Indian 
sheep which Were as large as asses, 

“ Although the accouuts left us 
by the ancients respecting the urus; 
or aurochs, the rein-deer, and the 
elk, are all mingled with fable, they 
are yet sufficient-to prove that these 
animals were not unknown to them, 
but that the reports which had 
reached them had been communi- 
cated by ignorant or barbarous 
people, and had not been corrected 
by the actual observations of men 
of learning. 

« Even the white bear had been 
seen in Egypt while under the Pto- 
lemies. 

‘* Lions and panthers were quite 
common at Rome, where they were 
presented by hundreds in the games 
of the circus. Even tygers had 
been seen there, together with the 
striped hyena, and the nilotic cro- 
codile, There are still preserved in 

Yome some ancient mosaic, or tes- 
selated pavements, containing ex- 
cellent delineations of the rarest of 
these animals; among which a 
striped hyena is very perfectly re- 
presented in a fragment of mosaic, 
in the Vatican museum, While 'l 
was at Rome, a tesselated pave- 
ment, composed of natural stones 
arranged in the Florentine manner, 
was discovered in a garden beside 
the triumphal arch of Galienus, 
which represented four Bengal 
tygers in a most admirable manner. 

“ The museum of the Vatican 
has the figure of a crocodile in 
basalt, almost perfectly represented, 


except that it has one claw td 
mauy 
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many on the hind feet. Augustus 

at one time presented thirty-six of 

these animals to the view of the 
ple. 

** Tt is hardly to be doubted that 
the hippotigris was the zebra, which 
is now only found in the southern 
parts of africa. Caracalla killed 
one of these in the circus. 

“Tt might easily be shewn also 
that almost all the most remarkable 
species of the simiz of the old 
world have been distinctly indi- 
cated by ancient writers under the 
names of pitheci, sphinges, satyri, 
cephi, ‘cynocephali, or cercopi- 
theci. 

** They also knew and have de’ 
scribed several very small species of 
gnawers, especially such of that 
order as possessed any peculiar con- 
formation or remarkable quality ; 
as we find, for instance, the jerboa 
represented upon the medals of 
Gyrene, and indicated under the 
name of mus bipes, or two-legged 
rat. But the smaller species are 
not of much importance in regard 
to the object before us, and it is 
quite sufficient for the enquiry in 
which we are engaged, to have 
shewn that all the larger species of 
quadrupeds, which possess any pe- 
culiar or remarkable character, and 
which we know to inhabit Europe, 
Asia, and Africa, at the present 
day, were known to the ancients; 
whence we may fairly conclude, 
that their silence in respect to the 
small quadrupeds, and their neglect 
in distinguishing the species which 
very early resemble each other, 
as the various species of antelopts 
and of some other genera, was oc- 
casioned by want of attention and 
ignorance of methodical arrange- 
ment, and not by any difficulties 
pracetding from the climates or 
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distance of the places which these 
animals inhabited. We may also 
conclude with equal certainty, thet 
as eighteen or twenty centuries at 
the least, with the advantages of 
circumnavigating Africa, and of 
penetrating into all the most distant 
regions of India, have added no- 
thing in this portion of natural his- 
tory to the information left us by 
the ancients, it is not at all probable 
that succeeding ages will add muck 
to the knowledge of our posterity. 
‘* Perhaps some persons may be 
disposed to employ an opposite 
train of argument, and to allege 
that the ancients were not only ac- 
quainted with as many large qua- 
drupeds as we are, as has been al- 
ready shewn, but that they actually 
described several others which we 


do not now know; that we are 


rash in considering the accounts of 
all such animals as fabulous ; that 
we ought to search for them with 
the utmost care, before concluding 
that we have acquired a complete 
knowledge of the existing animal 
creation ; and, in fine, that among 
these ‘animals which we presume 
to be fabulous, we may perhaps 
discover, when better acquainted 
with them, the actual originals of 
the bones of those species which 
are now unknown. Perhaps some 
may even conceive that the various 
monsters, essential ornaments of 
the history of the heroic ages, of 
almost every nation, are precisely 
those very species which it was ne- 
cessary to destroy, in order to allow 
the establishment of civilized so 
cieties. ‘Thus Theseus and Betlero- 
phon must have been more fortunat® 
than all the nations of more mo- 
dern days, who bave only bees 
fible to drive back the noxious a0i- 


mals into the deserts and ill-peopled 
region Ss, 
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tegions, but have never yet suc- 
ceeded in exterminating a single 
cies. 

« [tis easy to reply to the fore- 
going objection, by éxamining the 
descriptions that are left us by the 
ancients of these unknown animals, 
and by inquiring into their origins. 
Now the greater number of these 
animals have an origin purely my- 
thological, and of this origin the 
descriptions given of them bear the 
most unequivocal marks; as in 
almost all of them, we see merely 
the different parts of known ani- 
rials united by an unbridled ima- 
gination, and in contradiction to 
every established law of nature. 

“Those which have becn in- 
vented by the poetical fancy of the 
Greeks, have at least some grace 
and elegance in their composition, 
resembling the fantastic decorations 
which are still observable on the 
ruins of some ancient ‘buildings, 
and which have been multiplied by 
the fertile genius of Raphael in his 
paintings. Like these, they unite 
forms which please the eve by 


agreeable contours aud fanciful’ 


combinations, but which are utterly 
repugnant to nature and reason; 
being merely the productions of in- 
ventive and playful genius, or per- 
haps meant as emblematical repre- 
sentations of metaphysical-or moral 
propositions, veiled under mysiival 
hieroglyphics, after’ the orierital 
manner. Learned men may be 
permitted to employ their time and 
ingénuity in attemots to decypber 
the mystic knowledge concealed 
under the fortns of the sphynx of 
Thebes, the pegasus of Thessaly, 
the minotaur of Crete, ‘or the chi- 
mera of Epirus; but it would be 
folly to expect seriously to find such 
Monsters in nature. We might as 
Well endeayour to find the animals 


Bre. 


of Daniel, or the beasts of the 


Apocalypse, in some hitherto un- 


explored recesses of the globe, 
Neither can we look for the my- 
thological animals of the Persians, 
creatures of a still bolder imagina- 
tion—such as the marticliore, of 
destroyer of men, having a buman 
head on the body of a lion, and the 
tail of a scorpion; the griffin, or 
guardian of hidden treasures, half 
eagle and half lion; or the cartazo- 
non, or wildass, armed with a lotig 
horn on its forehead. 

“© Ctesias, who reports these as 
actual living animals, has been 
looked upon by some authors as an 
inventor of fables; whereas he only 
attributes real existence to hiero- 
glyphical representations. These 
strange compositions of fancy have 
been seen in modern times 04 the 
ruins of Persepdlis. It is probable 
that their hidden meanings niay 
never be ascertained; but at all 
events we are quite certain that 
they were never intended to be te- 
presentations of real animals. __ 

“* Agatharcides, another fabri- 
cator of animals, drew his informa- 
tion in all probability from a similar 


source. The ancient monuments of 


Egypt still furnish us with nu- 
merous fantastic representations, in 
which the parts of different kinds 
of creatures are strangely combined 
—men with the heads of animals, 
animals with the headsof men ; which 
have given risetocynocephali, satPrs, 
and sphinxes. The custom of ex- 
hibiting in the same sculpture, in 
bas-relief, men of very different 
heights, of making kings and con- 
querors gigantic, while their sub- 
jects and vassals are represented as 
only a fourth or fifth part of their 
size, must have given rise to the 
fable of the pigmies. In some 
corner of these mionumen:-, Aga- 
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tharcides must have discovered his 
€arnivorous bull, whose mouth ex- 
tending from ear to ear, devoured 
every other animal that came in bis 
way. But no naturalist scarcely 
will acknowledge the existence of 
any such animal, since nature has 
never joined cloven hoofs and horus 
with teeth adapted for cutting and 
devouring animal food. 

“There may have beea many 

ther figures equally strange with 

ese, either among those monu- 
ments of Egypt which have not 
been able to resist the ravages of 
time, or in the ancient temples of 
Ethiopia and Arabia, which have 
been destroyed by the religious 
zeal of the Abyssinians icid "Be 
hometans. The monuments of 
India teem with such figures; but 
the combinations in these are so 
ridiculously extravagant, that they 
have never imposed even upon the 
most credulous. Monsters with an 
hundred arms, and twenty heads of 
different kinds, are far too absurd 
to be believed. 

“* Nay, the inhabitants of China 
and Japan have their imaginary 
animals, which they represent as 
rea], and that too in their religious 
books. ‘The Mexicans had them. 
In short, they are to be found 
among every people whose idolatry 
has not yet acquired some degrce 
of refinement. Bat is there any 
onc who could possibly. pretend to 
discover, amidst the realities of 
auimal nature, what are thus so 
plainly the productions of igno- 
rance and superstition? And yet 
some travellers, influenced by a 
desire to make themselves famous, 
have gone so far as to pretend that 
they saw these fancied beings ; or, 
deceived by a slight resemblance, 
Mmto which they were but too 
eareleas to inquire, they have iden- 
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tified these with creatures that sc. 
tually exist. In their eyes, large 
baboons, or monkeys, have become 
cynocephali, and sphinxes, real men 
with long tails. It is thus that St. 
Augustin imagined he had seen a 
satyr. 

‘¢ Real animals, observed and de- 
scribed with equal inaccuracy, may 
have given rise to some of these 
ideal monsters. Thus, we can have 
no doubt of the existence of the 
hyena, although the back of this 
animal be not supported by a single 
bone, and although it does not 
change its sex yearly, as alleged by 
Pliny. Perhaps the carnivorous 
bull may only have been the two- 
horned rhinoceros, falsely described. 
M. de Weltheim considers the au- 
riferous ants of Herodotus as the 
corsacs of modern naturalists. 

** The most famous‘among these 
fabulous animals of the ancients 
was the unicorn. Its real existence 
has been obstinately asserted even 
in the present day, or at least proofs 
of its existence have been eagerly 
sought for. Thrée several animals 
are frequently mentioned by the 
ancients as having only one horn 
placed on the middle of the fore- 
head. The oryx of Africa having 
cloven hoofs, the’ hair placed re- 
versely to that of other animals, 
its height equal to that of the bul, 
or even of the rhinoceros, and said 
to resemble deer and goats in ils 
form ; the Indian ass, baving solid 
hoofs; and the monoceres, pro- 
perly so called, whose feet are some- 
times compared to those of the 
lion, and sometimes to those of the 
elephant, aud is therefore consi- 
dered as having divided feet. The 
horse-unicorn and the bull-unrcorn 
are doubtless both referable to the 
Indian ass, for even the Jatter de- 


scribed as haying solid hoofs. We 
may 
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may therefore be fully assured that 
these animals have never really ex- 
jsted, as no solitary horns have ever 
found their way into our collections, 
excepting those of the rhinoceros 
and parwal. 

« After careful consideration, it 
is impossible that we should give 
any credit to rude sketches made 
by savages upon rocks. Entirely 
ignorant of perspective, and wish- 
ing to represent the outlines of a 
straight-horned antelope in profile, 
they could only give the figure one 
boro, and thus they produced an 
oryx. The oryxes, too, that are 
seen on the Egyptian monuments, 
are nothing more, probably, than 
productions of the stiff style, im- 
posed on the sculptors of te coun- 
try, by religious prejudices. Several 
of their profiles of quadrupeds shew 
only one fore and one binder leg, 
and it is probable that the same rule 
led them also to represent only one 
horn. Perhaps their figures may 
have been copied after individuals 
that had lost one of their horns by 
accident, a circumstance that often 
happens to the chamois and the 
saiga, species of the antelope genus, 
and this would be quite sufficient,to 
establish the error. All the an- 
cients, however, have not repre- 
sented the oryx as having enly one 
horn. Oppian expressly attributes 
two to this animal, and AElian men- 
tions one that had four. Finally, 
if this animal was ruminant and 
cloven-footed, we are quite ¢trtain 
that its frontal bone must have 
been divided longitudinally into 
two, and that it could not possibly, 
as is very justly remarked by Cam- 
per, have had a horn placed upon 
the suture, 

“Tt may be asked, however, 
What two horned animal could 
have given an idea of the oryx, in 


the forms in which it has been 
transmitted down to us, even inde- 
— of the notion of a single 
orn ?. To this I answer, as already 
done by Pallas, that it was the 
straight-horned antelope oryx of 
Gmelin, improperly named pasan 
by Buffon.. This animal inhabits 
the deserts of Africa, and must tre- 
quently approach the confines of 
Egypt, and appears to be that which 
is represented in the hieroglyphics. 
It equals the ox in beight, while the 
shape of its body approaches to that 
of a stag, and its straight horns 
present exceedingly formidable wea- 
pons, hard almost as iron and sharp- 
pointed like javelins. Its hair is 
whitish ; it has black. spots and 
streaks on its face, and the hair on 
its back points forwards, Such is 
the description given by naturalists ; 
and tie fables of the Egyptian 
priests, which have occasioned the 
insertion of its figure among their 
hieroglyphics, do not require to 
have been founded in nature. Sup- 
posing that an individual of this 
species may have been seen which 
had lost one of its horns by some 
accident, it may have been taken as 
a representative of the entire race, 
and erroneously adopted by Aris- 
totle to be copied by all his suc- 
cessors. All this is quite possible 
and even natural, and gives not the 
smallest evidence for the existence 
of a single-horned species of ante- 
lope. 

« In regard to the Indian ass, of 
the alexipharmic virtues of whose 
horn the ancients speak, we find 
the eastern nations of the praient 
day attributing exactly the same 
properties of counteracting poison 
to, the horn of the rhinoceros. 
When this horn was first imported 


into Greece, nothing probably was 


known respecting the animal to 
Ta which 
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which it belonged; and accord. 
ingly it was not known to Aristotle. 
Agatharcides is the first author by 
whom it is mentioned. In the 
same manner, ivory was known to 
the ancients long before the animal 
from which it is procured; and 
perbaps some of their travellers 
may have given to the rhinoceros 
the name of Indian ass, with as 
much propriety as the Romans de- 
nominated the elephant the bull! of 
4.ucania.. Every thing which they 
relate of the strength, size, and fe- 
rocity of their wild ass of India, 
corresponds sufficiently with the 
rhinoceros. In succeeding times, 
when the rhinoceros came to be 
better known to the naturalists, 
finding that former authors men- 
tioned a single-horned animal under 
the name of Indian ass, they con- 
cluded, without any examination, 
that it must be quite a distinct crea- 
tarc, having solid hoofs. We have 
remaining a detailed description of 
the Indian ass, written by Ctesias ; 
but, as we have already seen that 
this must have been taken from the 
ruins of Persepolis, it should go for 
hothing in the real history of the 
animal, 

“When there afterwards ap- 
peared more exact descriptions of an 
animal having several toes or hoofs 
on each foot, the ancients con- 
ceived it to be a third species of 
one-horned animals, to which they 
gave the name of monoceros. These 
double, and even triple references, 
are more frequent among ancient 
writers, because most of their works 
wiiich have come down to us were 
mere compilations; because even 
Aristotle himself has often mixed 
borrowed facts with those which 
had come under his own observa- 
tian; and because the habit of cri- 
tically iivedstivating the authorities 
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of previous writers, was as litle 
known among ancient naturalists a 
among their historians. 

‘* From all these reasonings and 
digressions, it may be fairly con- 
cluded, that the large animals of 
the ancient continent with which 
we are now acquainted, were known 
to the ancients ; and that all the 
animals of which the ancients have 
left descriptions, and which are 
now unknown, were merely fabu- 
lous. It also follows, that the large 
animals of the three anciently 
known quarters of the world, were 
very soon known to the people who 
frequented their coasts. 

«It may also be concluded, that 
no large species remain to be dis- 
covered in America, as there is no 
good reason that can be assigned 
why any such should exist in that 
country with which we are unac- 
quainted, and in fact none has been 
discovered there during the last 
hundred and fifty years. The tapir, 
jaguar, puma, cabiai or capibara, 
glama, vicunna, red-wolf, buffalo, 
or American bison, ant-eaters, 
sloths, and armadillos, are all con- 
tained in the works of Margrave 
and Hernandez, as well described 
asin Buffon and even better, for 
Buffon bas mistaken and confused 
the natural history of the ant-eaters 
has mixed the description of the 
jaguar with that of the red-wolf, 
and has confounded the American 
bison with the aurochs, or urus, © 
Poland. Pennant, it is true, Was 
the first naturalist who clearly dis- 
tinguished the musk ox, but it had 
been long mentioned by travellers. 
The cloven-footed, or Chilese, 
horse of Molina, has not been 4 
scribed by any of the early Spanis® 
travellers, but its existence Is more 
than doubtful, and the authority ot 


Molina is too suspicious to — 
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ys to believe that this animal ac- 
tually exists. ‘The Mufilon of the 
blue mountains is the only Ame- 
tican quadruped of any size hitherto 
known, of which the discovery is 
entirely modern; and perhaps it 
may only have been an argali, that 
bad strayed from eastern Siberia 
over the ice. 

“ After all that has been said, it 
is quite impossible to conceive that 
the enormous mastedontes and gi- 
gantic megatheria, whose bones 
have been discovered under ground 
in North and South America, can 


will exist alive in that quarter of 


the world. ‘They could not fail to 
be observed by the hunting tribes, 
which coatinually wander in all di- 
rections through the wilds of Ame- 
ricde Indeed they themselves seem 





to be fully aware that these animals 
no longer exist in their country, as 
they have invented a fabulous ac- 
count of their destruction, allegin 

that they were, all killed by the 
Great Spirit, to prevent them from 
extirpating the human race. It is 
quite obvious, that this fable has 
been invented subsequently to the 
discovery of the bones; just as the 
inhabitants of Siberia have con- 
trived one respecting the mammoth, 
whose bones have been found in 
that country, alleging that it still 
lives under ground hike the mole: 
and just as the ancients had their 
fables about the graves of giants, 
who were thought to have been 
buried wherever the bones of ele- 
phants happened to be dug up,” 
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{From the same. } 


“( F all the genera of litho- 
phytes, the madrepore is 
the most abundant. It occurs most 
frequently in tropical countries, and 
decreases in number and variety as 
we approach the poles. Ic encircles 
iM prodigious rocks and vast reefs 
Many of the basaltic and other 
tocky islands in the South Sea and 
ludian ocean, and by. its daily 
growth adds to their magnitude, 
The coasts of the islands in the 
West Indies, alsg those of the 
islands on the east coast of Africa, 
aod the shores and shoals of the 
ed Sea, are encircled and incrusted 
with rocks of coral. Several dif- 
ferent species of madrepore contri 


bute to form these coral reefs; but 
by far the most abundant is the mu- 
ricated madrepore, madrepra muri- 
cata of Linnzus. These lithopby- 
tic animals not only add to the mag- 
nitude of land already existing, 
but, as Cuvier remarks, they forin 
whole islands, Dr. Forster, in his 
observations )made during 2 voyage 
round the world, gives tbe follow- 
ing account of the formation of 
these coral islands in the Sonth Sea, 
** All the low isles seem to me 
to be a production of the sea, or 
rather its inhabitants, the r/o 
like animals forming the litho 
phytes. These animalcules raise. 
their habitation gradually from a 
sma) lh 
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small base, always spreading more 
and more, in proportion as the 
structare grows higher. The ma- 
terials are a kind of line mixed 
with some animal substance. I 
have seen these large sfracturés in 
all stages, and of various extent, 
Near Turtle Island, we found, at a 
few miles distance, and to leeward 
of it, a considerable large circular 
reef, ovet which the sea broke every 
where, and no part of it was above 
water; it included a large deep 
Jagoon. ‘To the east and north-east 
of the Society Isles, are a great 
many isles; which, in some parts, 
are above water; in others, the 
elevated parts are connected by 
reefs, some of which are dry at 
low-water, ahd others are con- 
stantly under water. The elevattd 
parts consist of a soi] formed by a 
sand of shells and coral rocks, 
mixed with a light black mould, 
produced from putrified vegetables, 
and the dung of sea-fowls; and are 
commonly covered by cocoa-nut 
trees and other shrubs, and a few 
antiscorbutic plants. The lower 
parts have only a few shrubs, and 
the above plants; others still lower, 
are washed by the sea at high-water, 
All these isles are connected, and 
imclude a lagoon in the middle, 
which is full of the finest fish ; and 
sometimes there is an opening, ad- 
mitting a boat or canot in the reef, 
but I never saw or heard of an open- 
ing that would admit a ship. 

‘** The reef, or the first origin of 
these isles, is formed by the animal- 
cules inhabiting the -lithophy tes. 
They rase their habitation within 
a little of the surtace of the sea, 
which gradually throws — shells, 
weeds, sand, small bits. of corals, 
and other things, on the tops of 
these coral rocks, and at Jast fairly 
aises them above water; where 


the above things continue to be ae. 
cumulated by the sea, till by a bird, 
or by the sea, a few seeds of platits, 
that commonly grow on the sea 
shore, are thrown up, and begin to 
veyetate; and by their annual de. 
cay and réproduction from seeds, 
create a little mould, yearly acca. 
mulated by the mixture with sand, 
increasing the dry spot on every 
side; till another sea happens to 
carry a cocoa-put hivher, which 
preserves its vegetative power a 
long time in the sea, and therefore 
will soon begin to grow on this soil, 
especially as it thrives equally in all 
kinds of soil; and thus may all 
these low isles have become covered 
with the finest cocoa-nut trees. 

‘* The animalcules forming these 
reefs, want to shelter their habita- 
tion from the impetuosity of the 
winds, and the power and rage of 
the ocean; but as, within the tro- 
pics, the winds blow commonly 
from one quarter, they, by instinct, 
endeavour to stretch only a ledge, 
within which is a lagoon, which 1s 
certainly entirely screened against 
the power of both: this therefore 
might account for the method em- 
ployed by the animalcules in build- 
ing only narrow ledges of coral 
rocks, to secure in their middle a 
calm and sheltered place: and this 
seems to me to be the most probable 
cause of the origin of all the tro- 
pical low isles, over the whole 
South Sea.” 

« That excellent navigator, the 
late captain Flinders, gives the fol- 
jowing interesting account of the 
formation of Coral Islands, partice- 
larly of Half-way Island on the 
north coast of Terra Australis : 

«* This little island, or rather the 
surrounding reef, which is three oF 
four miles long, affords shelter from 
the south-east winds ; and bemg * 

a moderate 
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y moderate day’s run from Murray's 
isles, it forms a convenient anchor- 
age for the night to a ship passing 
throngh Torres’ Strait : I named it 
Half-way Island. It is scarcely 
more than a mile in circumference, 
but appears to be increasing both 
in elevation and extent. At no 
very distant period of time, it was 
one of those banks produced by the 
washing up of sand and broken 
coral, of which most reefs afford 
instances, and those of Torres’ Strait 
agreat many. ‘These banks are in 
different stages of progress: some, 
like this, are become islands, but 
not yet habitable; some are above 
high-water mark, but destitute of 
vegetation; whilst others are over- 
flowed with every returning tide, 
“It seems to me, that when the 
anima)cules which form the corals 
at the bottom of the ocean, cease to 
live, their structures adhere to each 
other, by virtue either of the glutin- 


ous. remains within, or of some 


property in salt water; and the 
interstices being gradually filled up 
with sand and broken pieces of 
coral washed by the sea, which 
also adhere, a mass of rock is at 
length formed. Fature races of 
these animalcules erect their habi- 
tations upon the rising bank, and 
die in their turn to increase, but 
Principally to elevate, this monu- 
ment of their wonderful labours. 
The care taken to work perpendi- 
cularly in the early stages, would 
mark a surprising instinct in these 
diminutive creatures. Their wall 
ef coral for the most part, in situa- 
tions where the winds are constant, 
being arrived at the surface, affords 
a shelter, to leeward of which their 
infant colonies may be safely sent 
forth; and to this their instinctive 
foresight it seems to be owing, that 
the windward side of a reef exposed 


to the open sea, is generally, if not 
always, the highest part, and rises 
almost perpendicular, sometimes 
from the depth of 200, and perhaps 
many more fathoms. To be con- 
stantly covered with water, seems 
necessary to the existence of the 
animalcules, for they do not work, 
except in holes upon the reef, be- 
yond low-water mark; but the 
coral sand and other broken rem- 
nants thrown up by the sea, adhere 
to the rock, and form a solid mass 
with it, as high as the common tides 
reach. That elevation, surpassed 
the future remnants, being rarely 
covered, lose their adhesive pro- 
perty; and remaining in a loose 
state, form what is usually called a 
key, upon the topof the reef. The 
new bank is not long in being 
visited by sea birds; salt plants 
take root upon it, and a soil begins 
to be formed ; a cocoa-nut, or the 
drupe of a pandanus, is thrown on 
shore; land birds visit it, and de- 
posit the seeds of shrubs and trees; 
every high tide, and still more every 
gale, adds something to the bank ; 
the form of an island is gradually 
assumed; and last of all comes man 
to take possession. 

«« Half-way Island is well ad- 
vanced in the above progressive 
state ; having been many years, pro- 
bably some ages, above the reach 
of the highest spring tides, or the 
wash of the surf in the heaviest 
gales. 1 distinguished, however, in 
the rock which forms its basis, the 
sand, coral, and shells, formerly 
thrown up, in a mote or less per- 
fect state of cohesion. Small pieces 
of wood, pumice stone, and other 
extraneous bodies which chance had 
mixed with the calcareous sub- 
stances when the cohesion began, 
were inclosed in the rock; and in 
some cases were still separable from 
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it without much force. The upper 





part of the island is a mixture of 


the same substances in a loose state, 


with a little vegetable soil; and is. 


covered with the casuarina and a 
variety of other trees and shrubs, 
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which give food to parroquets, 
pigeons, and some other birds ; to 
whose ancestors, it is probable, the 
island was originally indebted for 
this vegetation.” 








Description oF Satispury CATHEDRAL. 


[From Britton’s Cathedral Antiquities. } 


** PE HIS church is remarkable as 

¢ | being the most uniform, 
regular, and systematic in its ar- 
rangement and architecture of any 
ancient cathedrals in England ; 
and in this respect is also contra- 
distinguished to those on the con- 
tinent: for whilst all the others 
consist of dissimilar and often he- 
terogeneous parts and styles, that 
of Salisbury is almost wholly of one 
species, and of one era of execution. 
It appears not only to have been 
constructed from one original de- 
sign, but to have remained to the 
present day, nearly in the state it 
was left by its builders: at least we 
vo not readily perceive any very 
discordant additions, or serious and 
palpable dilapidations. Hence con- 
sistency and harmony are its cha- 
ractcristics; and from this cause 
the architectural antiquary must 
view it with admiration, and in- 
vestigate its execution with satis- 
faction, and even with pleasure. 
Independently of the style, or class 
of architecture, and divested of all 
prepossessions or prejudices in be- 
half of Crecian, Roman, or other 


classical examples, as certain edi- 
tices are called, the young architect 
ys called on to scratin:ze the present 





cathedral, for its symmetry, mag- 
nitude, and construction. He will 
do well to analyze his own emotion, 
after first viewing this noble pile, 
and endeavour to ascertain the 
causes of amazement, admiration, 
or delight, as these may be jointly 
or separately excited by the object. 
It is his duty to store his mind with 
knowledge, to seek for useful infor- 
mation rather from example than 
from theory: and this cannot be 
better acquired than from an edi- 
fice that -has stood the tesi of eight 
centuries, is evidently scientec m0 
its design, and bold and original 
in execution. Such is the church 
we are now surveying : aud there- 
fore I bave thought it requisite to 
represent its general features by 
perspective views, taken internally 
and externally; and by plans, sec- 
tions, and details, to show its apa- 
tomy, or members. 

“The whole of this cathedral 
may be said to consist of six dis- 
tinct and separate portions or mete 
bers:—1. The church: 2. The 
tower and spire:—3. ‘The clots- 
ter :—4. The north porch: 5. The 
chapter-house :—and, 6. The chan- 
tries and monuments, Each ot 
these has a peculiar and posiuve 
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character and appropriation, and 
each is contradistinguished to the 
others by marked forms, and dis- 
dmilarity in style and ornament. 
The church consists internally of a 
pave, with two lateral ailes; a 
large transept, with an eastern aile 
branching off from the tower; a 
smaller transept, with an aile east 
of the former; a choir, with la- 
teral ailes; a space east of the 
choir, and a lady chapel at the east 
end. On the north side of the 
church is a large porch, with a room 
over it; and rising from the inter- 
section of the principal transept 
with the nave is a lofty tower and 
spire. South of the church is a 
square cloister, with a library over 
half of the eastern side ; a chapter- 
house ; a consistory court ; and an 
octangular apartment, called the 
moniment room. 

“ Salisbury cathedral is not only 
peculiar for its uniformity of style, 
but is also remarkable for its insu- 
lated and unencumbered state and 
situation : for whilst most of the 
other great churches of England 
are obscured and almost enveloped 
with houses, trees, and walls, that 
of Salisbury is detached from all 
extraneous and disfiguring objects, 
and is thus laid open to the inspec- 
tion of the spectator, It is thus 
rendered easy of access and of exa- 
mination from several different 
points of view ; and hence may be 
studied by the draftsman and archi- 
tect, from such stations as best dis- 
play the form and effect of the 
whole. From this circumstance 
Salisbury cathedral is popularly re- 
garded as the finest church in Eng- 
land ; and from the same cause, it 
18 certainly peculiarly imposing on 
the eye and imagination of the 
stranger. It is customary for visitors 
tOapproach it from the cast, and 


having reached the north east angle 
of the enclosed cemetery, where the 
whole edifice is commanded at a 
single glance, the effect is pleas- 
ingly sublime; and where it con- 
stitutes at once a beautiful and pic- 
turesque mass. A series and suc- 
cession of pediments, pinnacles, 
buttresses, windows, and bold pro- 
jections, crowned with the rich 
tower and lofty spire, are embraced 
at one view, and fill the eye and 
mind as a homogeneous whole. 
The northern front however is ge- 


‘nerally monotonous in effect, and 


to be seen to advantage should be 
visited when the morning sun lights 
up one side of the tower and the 
eastern sides of the transepts, as in 
the print here referred to; or 
when the summer sun is declining 
in the west, and throws its golden 
rays on the northern faces of the 
transepts, and tips the pinnacles 
and other projections with sparkling 
gleams of brightness, At this time 
also the recesses are dark and s0- 
lemn, which enhances the grandeur, 
and augments the magnitude of the 
editice. In the twilight of even- 
ing, or when the moon is about 
furty-five degrees above the west- 
ern horizon, and displays her demi 
face amidst solemn azure and fleecy 
vapours, then the effect is still more 
awful and impressive; the enthu- 
siastic spectator is rivetted to the 
scene; his mind wanders in reve- 
ries of delight; and his enraptured 
imagination ‘“ darts from heaven 
to earth, fiom earth to heaven,” in 
rapid and daring flights. Should 
the deep-toned organ sound at such 
a moment, and reiterate its solemn 
music through the ailes, the effect 
would be infinitely augmented. 
Considered also with relation to 
architectural and picturesque effect, 
other points of vicw may be se- 


lected 
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lected and examined as fine, beau- 
tiful, or grand. The east end, isa 
singular instance of symmetrical ar- 
rangement of parts, and may be 
said to embrace an association of 
the beautiful, picturesque, and sub- 
lime. From the correspondency 
and harmony of members the first 
is produced ; whilst the second may 
be said to reside in the variety of 
pinnacles, pediments, surface, and 
parts, with the pyramidical arrange- 
ment of the whole: and the mag- 
nitude and loftiness of the transepts, 
and end of the church, with the 
misty altitude of the spire, cer- 
tainly produce a sublime effect. 
The south side. of the edifice cor- 
responds in elevation with the north, 
but is partly obscured by the chap- 
ter-house, muniment room, cloister, 
and library. The wall of the latter, 
indeed, rising very high, and being 
fiat and yuornamented, is injurious 
to the effect of that side. In pic- 
turesque and scenic features how- 
ever this blemish is partly counter- 
acted, by various ciumps, single 
trees, and shrubs, with which the 
bishop’s garden abounds. The ex- 
tent of this garden, and its park- 
like appearance, constitute pleasing 
contrasts and variety to the other 
views of the cathedral, 

“Ia the western fronts of their 
large churches, the ecclesiastical 
architects generally exerted their 
powers to produce novelty, variety, 
elegance, and grandeur. Those of 
Wells, York, and Pe.erborough, 
are interesting examples: each is 
dissimilar to the other, but each has 
Ma peculiar and eminent beauty. 
That of Salisbury is also generally 
x, gy as very fine; and I am 
willing to allow that it has some 
positive, and some relative merits ; 
but the one is to be found in parts, 
and the other when compared with 
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many mean. or formal facades. jt, 
buttresses, windows; and bold niches 
are 6@ many elegant features ; but 
the square outline of the whole 
front, as seen in eleva‘ion, is far 
from being cither beautiful, pic. 
turesque, or pleasing. This point 
was chosew for the purpose of 
showing the true architectural. de. 
sign of the front. The colouring 
of this elevation, when lighted up 
by the evening sun, and the d 

and sharp shadows beneath the 
canopies and behind the buttresses, 
combine to give great richness, and 
a brilliant effect to the whole, This 
front consists of five divisions or 
compartments, of varied decoration, 
in its perpendicular arrangement; 
with eight divisions, horizontally, 
in each of the angular staircase 
turrets; six in each of the next 
compartments ; and five in the cen- 
tral division. Four large buttresses, 
ornamented with canopied niches, 
statues, &c. project from the face; 
and the lewer compartment between 
these buttresses are filled by por- 
ticoes, or porches supported on clus- 
tered columns. Each of these por- 
ticoes has three open arches crowned 
with pediments; and the central 
arch of each has a correspouding 
opening or door-way to the interior, 
one to the nave, and another to 
each aile. That of the centre is 
separated into two equal divisions 
by a clustered column, over which 
are three niches, originally intended 
for statues, On the right and left 
of this door-way, are some blank 
arches, supported by clustered ¢o- 
lumns, the capitals of which are 
sculptured to imitate various foliage. 
The remaining features of the west 
front, may be said to consist of a 
rincipal central window, divid 

into three openings, communicat- 


ane leh ; two double 
ing light to the nave; a oi 
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visdows in the pediment above, 
pening t0 the space between the 
lead roof and arched roof; a sin- 
‘window of two lights, over the 
onl porches, and opening to the 
gies; two other windows of double 
, communicating to the galle- 
og over the ailes: besides which 
theré is a great number of niches 
with bold canopies, a few statues, 
one for others, anda band of 
ge-shaped mouldings, with 
quatrefoil panels, extending hori- 
gontally across two divisions of the 
front, and returning round the tur- 
téts. As the architect could not 
totitinue this ornament in a straight 
lifié, through the middle compart- 
ment, he bas raised it over the win- 
dows, and thus contrived to fill a 
space that would otherwise’ have 
been blank. The eastern side of the 
Western front, with its ground plan, 
Which also displays a sectional re- 
presentation of the form and con- 
struction of the walls and buttresses, 
the vaulting of the nave and ailes, 
the space and timber work between 
the vault and roofs, with an eleva- 
tion of the interior west end of the 
nave and ailes. The accompanying 
plan shows the walls, a window on 
the north side witb its central mul- 
lion and detached columns, the stair- 
cases, projection of the buttresses, 
Proportion and situations. of the 
clustered columns of the nave, di- 
rection of the groined ribs in the 
vaults, with the door-way, &c. to 
consistory court, from the south 
aie, 

“The north porch projects from 
the northern aile, near the west 
end ; and both in the ground plan 
and general views, it appears a dis- 
cordant and extraneous object. It 
neither assimilates with the eleva- 
ton, nor is it supported by any cor- 
*esponding appendage. As a single 
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architectural object it is however 
beautiful, both internally and exter- 
nally; and is in the same style as 
the western front. 

‘* The tower, rising from the 
roof, and near the centre of the 
charch, consists of two divisions, 
and its whole surface is decorated 
with pilasters, columns, arches, pa- 
nels, crocketed pedinents, foliated 
pinnacles, and three different and 
varied bands or parapets. Each an- 
gle of this tower is crowned withan 
octangular turret with a spire have 
ing an etnbattled base, and ornas 
mented with knobs at each angle. 
Connected with these, and disposed 
to unite them with the great spire, 
are four ornamented members, 
charged with knobs, pinnacles, 
crockets, and finials. The octangu- 
lar spire rises from the centre of the 
tower: four of its sides rest on the 
walls of the latter, and four. om 
arches raised at the angles. At this 
place the wall of the tower is five 
feet in thickness; two of which are 
occupied by the base of the spire, 
two by a passage round, and one by 
the parapet. ‘The wall of this spire 
gradually diminishes in thickness 
for about twenty feet above the 
tower, where it is reduced to nine 
inches, and is continued of that 
thickness to the summit. The tim- 
ber framing within is curiously and 
ingeniously contrived. Externally 
the spire is ornamented with ribs 
at every angle, each of which has 
two rows of knobs attached to it. 
The spire is divided into four nearly 
equal portions, by bands of tracery, 
panels, &c.; and at the base are 
four decorated door-ways to the pa- 
rapet of the tower. ‘The two up- 
permost divisions, or stories of the 
tower, and the whole of the spire, 
are evidently of later erection than 


the chureb, or of the lower story 
of 
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of the tower; the style of architec- 
ture is more enriched; and in the 
forms and ornaments of the pedi- 
rents, pinnacles, and open parapets, it 
resembles the much-admired crosses 
raised by King Edward I. and other 
works towards the end of the thir- 
teenth century, specimens of which 
may be found in ‘‘ the Architectural 
Antiquities of Great Britain.”) The 
spire of the church of Old St. Paul's, 
London, said to have been con- 
structed in 1221, was five hundred 
and twenty feet in height; but it 
consisted mostly, if not wholly, of 
timber and lead. The height, to the 
top of the cross of the present dome, 
is three hundred and seventy feet. 
(See History and Description of St. 
Paul's Chureb, &c. by Edmund 
Aikin, Architect ; with Plans, Ele- 
vation, Section, &c. 4to. 1813). The 
great column of London, called ‘‘the 
Monument,” is two hundred and 
two feet high ; just half the altitude 
of the spire of Salisbury. It seems 
that the architect of this spire was 
ambitious of carrying its apex higher 
than any similar building of stone 
in England; and though it is not of 
equal altitude to that of St. Ste- 
phen’s church at Vienna, or that of 
Strasburg (that of Strasburg is said 
to be four hundred aud fifty-six feet 
mm height; and that of Vienna four 
hundred and cighty-five); yet its 
vast height has rendered it an object 
of common wonderment, as well as 
of great curiosity and interest to the 
architeet. From the ground to the 
highest point it is four hundred and 
four feet, as ascertained by Colonel 
Wynbam in 1684. Other accounts 
state it at four hundred, and at four 
hundred and ten feet; but the colo- 
nel appears to have been careful and 
scienuifie in his operations: and 
from the height of the object, and 
#i9 complicated timber-work and 
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floors, it is searcely possible to be 
specific to two or three inches, Jp 
designing this tower and spire, as 
supplementary to the former work, 
the architect evinced an original 
and daring genius: be seems to have 
spurned at precedent, and boldly 
determined to raise a lofty edifice in 
the upper regions, and create 3 
foundation for it far above the earth, 
To have made plans, designs, or 
models, for the whole tower and 
spire, ab origine; would not have 
been difficult or surprising ; but to 
determine on such a thing, after 
the tower had been built, and its 
foundation had received its destined 
load, was an act of enthusiasm bor- 
dering on infatuation. Such bow- 
ever are the amazing powers of the 
human mind, when inspired by ge- 
nius and governed by science, that 
apparent impossibilities can be sur 
mounted, and prodigies of art et- 
fected. To raise the tower and spire, 
as now executed, it was necessary 
to strengthen and sustain the older 
work with numerous buttresses, 
iron braces, and other contrivances; 
for the old wall was light and thin, 
as more than half of its thickness 
was occupied by a corridore, or open 
gallery. It was also perforated by 
cight door-ways, as many windows, 
and four staircases at the angles. 
Price, in bis ‘* Observations,’ says, 
that ‘ one hundred and twelve ad- 
ditional supports, exclusive of ban- 
dages of iron, were introduced into 
this part of the tower.” ‘Lhe win- 
dows were filled up, and three hun- 
dred and eigbty-seven superficial 
teet of new foundation were formed. 
At the same time it 4s presumed, 
that the arches and counter-arches 
were raised across the small tran- 
sept. ‘‘ All these circumstances to- 
gether,” Price observes, ** are 


enough te frighten any map '0 his 
seTis€S, 
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senses, trom pursuing so rash and 
dangerous an undertaking ;” yet the 
architect prosecuted and completed 
the arduows task. It has now braved 
the storms and tempests of more 
than five centuries, and if carefully 
trintended may remain double 
that length of time. That a struc- 
ture of such altitude and dimen- 
sions should have swerved from the 
dicular is not surprising ; and 

we accordingly find that a settle- 
ment has taken place at the western 
side, or rather in the piers or clus- 
tered columns under the north- 
western and south-western angles 
of the tower. This was discovered 
soon after the work was completed; 
and various methods have been 
employed, at different times, to: as- 
certain the precise extent of the 
declination and to counteract its 
danger. By the examination and 
account of Price, we learn that at 
the top of the parapet of the tower, 
the wall declines nine inches to the 
south, and three and three cighths 
to the west ; whilst at the captsone 
of the spire, the declination is 


twenty-four inches and a half to the 
south, and sixteen and a quarter to 
the west. 

‘* Although this spire is an object 
of popular and scientitic curiosity, 
it cannot be properly regarded as 
beautiful or elegant, either in itself, 
or a member of the edifice to which 
it belongs. A maypole or a poplar 
tree, (a pyramid or a plain single 
columa, can never satisfy the eye 
of an artist, or be viewed with plea- 
sure by the man of taste. Either 
may be a beautiful accessary, or be 
pleasing in association with other 
forms. The tall thin spire is also 
far from being an elegaot object. 
Divest it of its ornamental bands, 


crockets and pinnacles, it will be 


tasteless and formal, as we may see 
exemplified in the pitiful obelisk in 
the centre of Queen Square, Bath; 
but associate it with proportionate 
pinnacles, or other appropriate 
forms, and like the spire of Se. 
Mary’s church in Oxford, and that 
of the south-western tower at Pe- 
terborough Cathedral, we are. than 
gratified. 








Ow tHe Encaustic PatnTING oF THE ANCIENTS. 


[By M. Caarrat. From the Annals de Chemic, and the Philosophigal 
Journal.) 


“ T)LINY distinguishes colours 

as colores austeri and colores. 
floridi, i. ¢. colours of a low value, 
and brilliant and clear colours: he 
adds that the latter were furnished 
t0 the painter by the person who 
Made them; and he places in this 


cass minium, armenium, cbryso- 


colle, indicum, and purpurissum. 
The ochres, ceruse, sandaraque, and 
black, are of the furmer descrip- 
tion. 

«* Sinopsis was a red earth with 
which minium was sophisticated, 

«© Melinum, according to the cha- 


racters indicated by Pliny, appears 
to 
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to us to have been a white clay. 
Nevertheless the ancients also em- 
ployed in their fresco paintings the 
paste of hime, as J have ascertained 
by analysing some colours used by 
the ancients. hese whites pro- 
duced by lime have been preserved 
withoot #teration. The. melinam 
was brought from Melos and. Sa- 
mos; but the latter was too fat, and 
the paisters made but litule use 
of it.” 

‘* The ancients also distinguished 
two kinds of ceruse. That which 
Pliny called cerussa cremata or usta, 
seems to me tg be only burnt ochre 
slaked in vinegar. It was used for 
painting shadows. The other kiod 
of ceruse, which the Greeks called 
psyomythium, and the Latins.-ce- 
russa, was obtained by the action of 
vinegar on lead. The ladies used it 
for the skin; the painters used it 
also: but Pliny places it in the third 
rank amly among the white co- 
lours. 

‘© The black colour or atramen- 
tum of the ancient painters was 
successively the ivory black of 
Apelles, the soot-black produced by 
the combustion of the resins, the 
charcoal of wood, and China ink. 
In order to make writing-ink, gum 
was added, and a fat substance 
(glutinum) in order to paint on the 
walls. 

« The purpurissum held the first 
yank among the fine colours. It 
was a lake which was prepared by 
absorbing the decoction of madder 
by meaus of the earth which Pliny 
calls creta argentaria. I presume 
that this earth. which .was brought 
from England, far from being chalk, 
was a very white clay, because the 
chalk would give a vinous lake, 
and the argil, on the contrary, one 
ef avery fine red. The best pur- 
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purissum is obtained frem the first 
decoction : by increasing the quaa- 
tity of water, the qualities were of 
course varied. 

“« ‘The ancients formed purpyris. 
sum also by collecting ey 
which is formed on the solutions or 
decoctions of purple. 

“<The armenium was a blus 
stone, which was long brought from 
Armenia; but a sand was found in 
Spain, which rendered this colou: 
more plentiful and cheaper, 

“* The green earths were also 
employed.as a colouring principle. 

“* Pliny observed that ail the chefs 
dcsuvre of the angient painters 
were composed with four colours; 
1st. The white reduced to melinum 
alone; 2d. Qchre; gd. The red 
éarth or Pontic sinopis; 4th. The 
black atramentum.-—It -was, as be 
says, with those four colours that 
Apelles, Melanthus, Nicomachus, 
composed their chefs dieuyre: 
“and, now-a-days,” he adds, “that 
the purple covers our walls, and 
that India sends us the coloured 
slime of.her rivers, we have more 
paint and less of true art.” 

“ Hence we find that the ancients 
employed almost none but natural 
colours in painting, and these were 
unalterable in air and water, and 
as we shall presently show, capable 
of being preserved without altera- 
tign and without degradation. But 
how does it happen that these very 
colours, most of which are used in 
modern paintings, change their hue 
on our canvass? Wherefore are our 
paintings incapable of preserving 
their colour even for a few years, 
while the pictures of the ancients 
have not Jost their lustre after many 
centuries ? This question, which 's 
very important to the arts, deserves 


great attention ; and | think a 
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its solution can be found only in 
the different ways of painting prac- 
tised by the ancients and moderns. 
“Pliny informs us that there still 
existed in his day, in a temple of 
Ardea, a town of Latium, paintings 
more ancient than the city of Rome ; 
and he expresses his astonishment 
thatthe colours had preserved all 
their freshness, although ‘they were 
to the air. Some verses 
underneath these paintings an- 
nounced that they were the work 
of one Ludius, a painter of Etolia. 
He also mentions some works of 
the same painter, such asian Ata- 
lanta and a Helen, which were to 
be seen at Lanuvium, and which 
were also in good preservation, al- 
though in the ruins of a temple. 
The same author also speaks of still 
more ancient paintings which were 
te be seen at Ceré, a city of Etruria. 
“ We find, to our admiration, on 
the wrappings of some Egyptian 
mummies, and on the monuments 
of this ancient country of the arts, 
solours which have not lost much 
of their lustre. I have seen frag- 
meuts of ancient paintings brought 
from Volsena, the ancient capital of 
the Etruscans; and also from the 
baths of ‘Titus :—these were’ in ad- 
mirable preservation, and they are 
composed of coloured earths only. 
“It remains to inquire, there- 
fore, what was the method used by 
the ancients in painting, and to 
compare it with our present pro- 
cesses, before we can decide on the 
Causes of the inalterability of the 
ancient paintiogs, and on those of 
the degradation of modern paint- 
S. 
“Vossinus informs us that the 
aMcients formed the priming of 
their, pictures with a coat of wax, 
and that this wax was coloured ac- 
Cording to the subject which they 


wished to treat: he adds, that after 
having applied this coating of wax, 
they heated it and-spread ‘it. The 
painters, as Varro informs us, Tept 
their coloured wax in boxes with 
compartments. 

“ Vitruvius describes a process 
little different ‘from that which we 
have described. He says that'the 
‘coating was formed with melted 
wax, softened with a little oil, and 
applied'with a pencil; it was after- 
wards made to penetrate ‘the wall 
by means of a stove heated with 
charcoal, and with cloths a polish 
‘was given toit, as is practised with 
matble figures; ‘vessels were ‘also 
coated by this process. : 

‘** Pliny speaks of a third modi- 
fication on ‘this method : it consists 
in melting wax and applying ‘it 


‘with a pencil, These various ‘pro- 


cesses were employed ‘for painting 
walls, wood, &c. 

‘* Athenxus describes a festival 
of Ptolemy Philadelphus, in which 
were carried twenty amphore of 
gold, fifty of silver, and 300 others, 
which were painted in wax of va- 
rious colours, ‘ trecentas-vero omnis 
generis cer coloribus pictas.” 

“* Wax, therefore, was the vehi- 
cle of the colours of the ancients. 
The drying oils supplied its place, 
four centuries ago; and it is to 
John of Bruges that this discovery 
has been referred, which has been 
since generally adopted. Now that 
we know its merits and defects, we 
must be permitted a few reflections 
on its just value. 

«© The drying oils may of ‘course 
be mixed with great facility with 
colours, f&rming with them a very 
manageable article: the finest amd 
most delicate tints may thus be 
given: the ‘painting in oi! dries 
quickly, and the work of the artist 
is never thereby suspended ; buat on 

the 
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the other hand, the drying oils be- 
come yellow when they come in 
eontact with the air, and spoil the 
purest colours; the white becomes 
yellow; the blues, with the excep- 
tion of ultra-marine which is al- 
most indestructible, become green ; 
the tints hold out irregularly, the 
transparent tints are obliterated by 
age. The coats of paint superposed, 
act in a different way; speedily 
there is no more harmony in the 
tones, in the shadings, nor among 
the various parts. The oil which 
is dried, progressively and constantly 
becomes resinous, cracks, scales off, 
aad falls from the canvass in conse- 
quence of shrinking. All these de- 
fects are inseparable from the use of 
drying oils; and if the works of 
some schools have partly escaped 
these alterations, it is to the use of 
a small number of unalterable co- 
lours that we owe their preserva- 
tion. Most of the fine pictures of 
our museums now exhibit nothing 
to our admiration but correctness 
of drawing, fine harmony of com- 
position, character and expression 
in the figures; for the painting, 
properly speaking, no longer exists, 
and the authors of some of these 
fine works would not know their 
own pictures, if they saw them at 
present. 

‘* We must therefore adopt some 
other method of painting, if we 
are animated with the noble ambi- 
tion of working for posterity ; and 
we shall hazard a few observations 
on the use of wax, as a method of 
preparing canvass, and afterwards 
serving as a vehicle for colours. 

** ‘The ancients prepared the base 
of their pictures with a coating of 
coloured or colourless wax, which 
they made even by applying heat to 
it: they aNerwards painted over it : 
“‘ Item muris obducebant cerx lo- 
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ricam, in. eaque pingebani,” aye 
Vossius. It appears that they some. 
times used oil to soften the wax, 
which was attended with the incon. 
venience of making the latter rap 
when a warm body was brought 
close to it, witha view.to unite and 
polish the coat. Thus Vitruvius, 
in speaking of this process, makes 
use of the words sudare cogat; 
which proves that the oil is de. 
tached, and forms an obstacle to 
the junction of the wax ; an incon- 
venience which I have experienced 
on repeating the process. Besides, 
this mixture of wax and oil retains 
a softness and glucyness too long, 
which does not admit of the cele- 
rity which is wanted in these kinds 
of works. Pliny says that the wax 
may be melted by means of heat, 
and applied with a pencil : but as it 
hardens in the air with great faci- 
lity, it will be difficult to form in 
this way a very compact coating. 

*€ We must therefore invent ano- 
ther method of making wax ma- 
nageable by the pencil, and whick 
shall procure a prompt desiccation, 
without taking from its whiteness 
or consistence. We may find this 
desideratum, IT think, in the em- 
ployment of the volatile oils, or the 
colourless essences. It is sufficient 
in order to melt the wax in a vola- 
tile oil to employ it in stripes, as it 
is when bleached, and to sprinkle 
it after that with some drops of oil. 
A slight heat is then sufficient to 
operate the solution ; and we thus 
obtain a very transparent liquid:— 
the same result is obtained witha 
fixed oil. The fixed oils well pu- 
rified, or the colourless volatile oils, 
ought to be employed in this ope- 
ration. This combination may be 
applied to canvass, wood, or marble, 
in the liquid state: it then adheres 


ies, because it 
strongly to those bodi enetrate3 
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rates them, and forms on their 
gatface a white and slightly trans- 
parent coating. But the solution of 
the wax in the volatile oil is pre- 
fable, because, in addition to its 
being whiter, a heat of 20 0r 25 

s is sufficient to evaporate the 
oil, and give more consistence to 
the coating. Care must at the 
game time be taken not to heat too 
srongly, lest the wax itself should 
beevaporated, We may also prime 
canvas intended for paintings in 
the following way :— 

When the combination of vo- 
latile oil and of wax is fixed, it 
forms a soft paste which may be 
easily spread over canvas, wood, 
aid marble. By means of a polished 
het iron, the wax is made to pene- 
trate (hese various substances, The 
heat thea evaporates the volatile 
dl, and a coating of wax only re- 
mains. By priming canvas, in this 
way we may cover both surfaces, 
and thus place them out of the 
tach of air and humidity, which 
wil render their duration almost 
eternal. 

“Ifit be only wanted to apply 
one colour upon a base, and to pro- 
doce what the ancients called a mo- 
nochrome painting, it is sufficient 
lomix the colour which we wish 
tonse, with the liquid combination 
ofoil and wax, and to stir until the 
Mixture is hardened. We should 
then apply the paste to the surface 
of the body upon which we wish 
topaint, and make it penetrate by 
Means of an iron slightly heated, 
Some drops of olive oil spread over 
the surface will facilitate the ope- 
tation of polishing which it is im- 
portant to give to the coat of paitit- 
ing: this slight coat of oil will be 
afterwards removed by means of a 
Piece of leather or fine linen. By 
this process the polish of the mar- 


1315, 


ble statues of the ancients, or of 
our modern stucco, is given to the 
painting. 

“« Tf it is desired to paint in se. 
veral colours (which truly consti- 
tutes painting), wax can be co- 
loured, and all the different tones 
requisite can be given to it. But 
this employ becomes still more diffi- 
cult, because these waxes can only 
be applied with a pencil : it is there- 
fore necessary to keep them in a 
soft state approaching to fluidity, 
where there is the advantage of 
artificial heat, or the maintenance 
of a temperature kept up suffici- 
ently in the workshop. It would 
be possible, however, by varying 
the proportions of the oil, to ob- 
tain coloured pastes which might 
be touched and retouched by the 
pencil, at the ordinary temperature 
of the atmosphere ; only the dryin 
up would then be very slow, and i 
think that the wax, being brought to 
a permanent state of fluidity by means 
of several drops of alkali poured on 
the melted wax, Would form a pre- 


-ferable mixture, because the wax 


stil! remains liquid, and as white as 
milk. It is easy to incorporate on 
the palette the colours with this 
milk of wax (lait de cire) ; it gives 
them a suitable consistency, and 
they are used with a pencil like 
those which aré prepared with dry- 
ing oil. M. Bachelier, who sug- 
gested this vehicle for colours nearly 
forty yeats ago, composed in this 
way pictures which have not sens 
sibly suffered in point of colouring. 
“M. Castellan lately commnuni- 
cated to the Institute a new method 
of painting, which strongly resem- 
bles that of the ancients: he be- 
gins by priming his base with a 
coat of melted wax, taking care 
previously to heat and dry the 
stucco and plaster: he spreads the 
U wax 
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wax with a brush, equalizes the 
surface by passing a gilder's stove 
over it, or the hot disk which the 
ancients used ; pieces of new cloth 
and coarse brushes passed over this 
surface terminate the work of pri:n- 
ing. All the modifications requisite 
for the priming of wood, plaster, 
and cauvas, are detailed in M. Cas- 
tellan's memoir. He paints on those 
primes with colours ground with 
olive oi] and not drying oil. The 
painting is dried by passing the 
stove over the picture, or by raising 
the temperature of the workshop 
to 30° or 40° of heat; or lastly, by 
exposing .the picture to the sun. 
Painting on canvas requires for its 
desiccation a heat of 20° or 30° only. 
M. Castellan glazes his pictures 
with a transparent varnish which is 
made by the solution of wax in a 
colourless volatile oil. 

** Several paintings executed by 
this process have been exposed for 
several years to all the inclemen- 
cies of the air, without being sen- 
sibly altered. Even the English 
lake, which fades so quickly in the 
sun, has not lost any of its intense- 
ness of colour. 

‘The process proposed by M. 
Castellan appears to possess the fol- 
lowing advantages. 

1. It incorporates, by means of 
heat, the painting with the base 
and priming, in such 4 way that we 
have only one single body ; whereas 
in painting with drying oil, tne 
coats of priming and of painting 
are not melted together, but super- 

on each other, We may be 


convinced of this by observing 
closely the operations resorted to in 
giving a fresh canvas to an old 
painting: every coat of paint is 
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found to be distinct, and adheres 


more or less closely, according to 
its thickness and the principles of 
which it is composed. The picture 
soon undergoes a great alteration by 
this process. 

** 2, In the substance which serves 
for priming, or preparing the base, 
as well as in the vehicles for the 
colours or the varnishing, thereisno- 
thing capable of shrinking in course 
of time, or from progressive desie- 
cation; so that the painting can 
neither warp nor crack, nor fall off 
in scales. 

** 3. The colours being melted i 
the wax and covered with a coating 
of the same substance, are com- 
pletely out of the reach of air and 
humidity, which are the most pow- 
erful destroyers of paintings. 

** M. Castellan’s process for paints 
ing has this advantage over every 
other hitherte practised for imitat- 
ing the encaustic painting of the 
ancients ; namely, it does not over- 
turn the customs which obtain in 
all modern schools for painting: 
there is in painting a merit so inti- 
mately connected with the mode of 
execution, that a sudden change in 
this would be repugnant to every 
painter, whose ideas are more inti- 
mately connected than is generally 
supposed with the mode of express- 
ing them, Several landscapes which 
have been painted by M. Castellen, 
and two large portraits by M. Tav- 
ney, exhibit no difference from 
common oil paintings: we perceive 
in them the same freedom of pen- 
ciling, the same boldness of touch, 
clean execution, lightness of colour: 
ing, and the same transparency 
tone,” 
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On tHe Gotp Coast or Guinea. 


fBy M. Denys pe Montrort. From the Bibliotheque Physice 
economique and the Phil, Journ.) 


¥ HE mountains in the inte- 
rior of Africa contain in 

their sides great numbers of gold 
mines: they are very seldom 
wrought, however, the natives cou- 
fining themselves almost entirely to 
collecting the gold-dust which is 
found upon washing certain earths 
which may be termed auriferous. 
In many countries of this vast con- 
tinent the earth is as it were im- 
pregnated with gold; and not only 
do we meet with it in powder, but 
in considerable masses. ‘This gold 
has formed and still forms the ob- 
ject of a very extensive and lucra- 
tive commerce: the natives of the 
interior bring it down to the inha- 
bitants of the coast, and the latter 
sell it in their turn to the Europe- 
ans, who have given it the name of 
the Gold Coast, where it most a- 
bounds, Sometimes the gold-mer- 
chants, who are also slave-dealers, 
treat directly with strangers, but 
the latter most frequently purchase 
gold which has already passed from 
hation to nation, and through seve- 
tal hands. In spite of all the at- 
tempts which have been made, and 
eptcoleriy in latter times by the 
‘nglish, to penetrate into the inte- 
nor of Africa, this interior is still 
very little known to us, and the 
City of Tombuctoo,—that city which 
is said to contain an immense popu- 
ion,—is still problematical, for 

we have nothing on the subject but 


the vague and lying assertions of 
some Moorish and African mer- 
chants. Some of the latter under- 
take long voyages, which frequently 
last upwards of a month, Bein 

situated at two or three henaeed 
leagues from the coast, they pente 
trate as much further into the intes 
rior in order to procure gold, slaves, 
and elephants’ teeth, which they 
deliver to the European vessels or 
establishments. In short, these peo- 


ple are very mysterious in all their 


operations, and it is very difficult 
to obtain from them the slightest 
intelligence : not only their taciture 
nity, their reserve and jealousy, are 
obstacles, but their various lan- 
guages furnish others, for it re- 
quires an interpreter always to 
make oneself understood. Africa is 
so divided among tribes without 
number, that we presume it would 
not be difficult to reckon more than 
a thousand different languages, 
without including the numerous 
dialects which are derived from 
them. It is thus that we see arrive 
from the source of the river of 
Volta, the mouth of which is si- 
tuated in 5° 55° north latitude, peo- 
ple who from tribe to tribe, and from 
interpreter to interpreter, at length 
fall in with the great island of Ma’f, 
a kind of religious capital, which, 
placed in the midst of the river, is 
still upwards of 60 leagues from the 
coast, and the inhabitants of which, 
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almost all brokers, and of course 
linguists,end by accompanying them 
to the sea-shore. 

«* Whether it is in small grains 
cr in dust, the gold of Guinea is ex- 
tremely pale in colour, although 
very pure; and it greatly resembles 
the filings of yellow copper, with 
which negroes or other cheats mix 
it fraudulently. When a negro plays 
this trick, if he is discovered (and 
this is easily done by aqua-fortis), 
he is instantly madea slave : a white 
man comes.off a little better. But 
there is still another fraud which a 
buyer must be upon his guard 
against: this is when the gold has 
not been thoroughly cleaned ; and 
as the sand mixed with it is quartz- 
ous, the nitric acid has no effect 
on it: in this case it requires a keen 
eye, a glass, or even the crucible if 
itbe athand. The gold-dust is the 
only part of this precious metal 
which the blacks sell to Europeans. 
The lumps, of which there are some 
so large that the king of Assianti 
possesses one requiring four men to 
lift it, (the negroes call these pieces 
‘* image gold,”) are held sacred, 
and when they do not exceed an 
ounce in weight are bored to make 
necklaces and bracelets for the arms 
ot legs. They know also how to 
work and melt them. The principal 
image or grand deity of Akraisa 
man’s head of solid gold, or perhaps 
even a naturally formed mass which 
has assumed that form. 

The black merchant is always 
extremely skilful in this commerce: 
he knows the price of what he sells 
with the utmost precision; and 
that there may be no fraud, he 
weighs it himself with scales which 
he always carries with him. For- 
merly this tade was much mote 
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considerable than it is now :-—we 
shall see the reason presently. 

“« The negroes have in common 
with Europeans two ways of pro- 
curing gold, digging and washing. 
The negroes of the coast are wash. 
ers only, while those who live a- 
mong the mountains are essentially 
miners. 

“The mountains of Guinea, at 
least those which we are acquainted 
with, are in general granitic and 
schistous; thin masses of granite, 
as their summits prove, have formed 
by the lapse of time, and by their 
detritus the gneiss which forms 
broad beds on their lower flanks. 
In the rainy seasons, torrents de- 
scend from these mountains, carry- 
ing with them stones and gravel, 
which being torn from the higher 
rocks present the same elements. 
These mountains are filled with 
mines of gold and iron, The first 
of these metals seems to have been 
sought for by negroes from time im- 
memorial : as to the latter, they do 
not know how to use it, and itis 
not the interestof Europeans to teach 
them: gold is found in them ina 
primitive state in narrow stripes, 
and it is found as usual between 
two layers of a granite, finer, more 
compact, and more highly coloured 
than the rest of the rock: the ne- 
groes have not yet thought of work- 
ing the latter; but it is probable 
that avarice will compel them to do 
so, now that the slave-trade is ebo- 
lished, and that the excess of popu 
lation is forced to provide for itself: 
for, notwithstanding the enormous 
exportation of haman beings being 
stopped, they have still their helots: 
these are negroes who are slaves el- 
ther from being taken in war, from 
being insolvent debtors, from hav- 
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ing lost their personal liberty at play, 
or from their’ being sold by their 

nts. As to malefactors and re. 
bels, they are uniformly sold to Eu- 
ropeans. 

« The negroes, therefore, work 
only the auriferous sands and the 
gneiss or schistous beds and banks 
of granite, which constitute the base 
of their mountains, and which be- 
ing friable are easily dug into. If 
they attack the sides, they dig a 
fosse in the first place from twenty 
to thirty feet in depth, on an inde- 
terminate breadth, until they begin 
to be alarmed for the crumbling 
down of the earth; the gold, as 
being heavier than quartz, schorl, 
and feldspar, the constituent prin- 
ciples of primitive granite, bas been 
deeper seated in their common fall: 
they begin to find it, however, at 
the depth of three feet: they had 
no idea of using props of wood until 
they were taught by Europeans, and 
nothing in the world could induce 
them to make a regular pit, or bury 
themselves under ground. In pro- 
portion as they advance in the work, 
the lumps are put into pouches fixed 
round their waists, and some miners 
get very rich, as they only pay the 
king a fixed and daily allowance. 
In 1790, the king of Assianti had 
six hundred slaves at work for him, 
cach of whom engaged to supply 
him with half an ounce per diem, 
and some of them had so much 
good sense as to form a sort of com- 
pany, and throw into a joint stock 
the fruits of their labours. The earth 
thrown up during the digging is laid 
in heaps on the edges of the fosse, 
where other miners, their wives and 
children, receive it in bags and 
carry it to the nearest river on their 
heads, for the negro never carries 
any thing on his back. They wade 


into the river up to the middle, and 
then dexterously dipping in their 
bags, they wash and shake its con- 
tents, so as to make the gold fall to 
the bottom; they then pour off the 
sand and earth, and the gold-dust 
remains. 

‘“* As to the gold-finders on the 
banks of rivers and the sea-shore, 
they are less fortunate in their re- 
searches, and it is generally women 
who are thus employed. They con- 
duct themselves precisely like the 
mountaineers, who iv their turn are 
more fortunate than those on the 
sea-shore : the latter collect in bags 
the sand thrown up by a tempest, 
and act precisely like the former by 
washing, &c. In general the price 
of gold is fixed in Africa, and never 
fluctuates ; in Europe it is supposed 
to yield 25 per cent, profit. 

“« But it is not so considerable 
now as it has been; for several 
African princes more powerful than 
others, and anxious to secure a mo- 
nopoly, have compelled the weaker 
to renounce all searching for gold. 
Thus the sovereign of Akim, who 
has been conquered by the king of 
Assianti, dares not any longer work 
his rich mines; they used to furnish 
upwards of 80 ounces of gold per 
week to the coast, i. e. nearly 5000 
ounces of gold per annum, 

‘¢ From what bag been said, it is 
not to be wondered that the English 
have attached much importance to 
exploring the intefior of Africa; 
and without admitting all the re- 
ports on the subject’ to be true, it 
cannot be doubted that the precious 
metal is very abundant, and that 
the mines may still be considered as 
virgin mines, never having been vi- 
sited by Europeans. 

“ In the year 1800 a society ws 
formed in France for exploring Af- 

rica, 
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rica, and it soon consisted of 300 
persons: but it received no encou- 
ragement from the government, and 
fell to pieces. For my part, I had 
quitted it previously, on being ap- 
pointed mifcralogist to the voyage 
round the world under Captain 
Baudin. 

** Certainly, if France will con- 
sent to abandon for ever the odious 
slave trade, our august sovereign 
will have i in his power not only 
to promote greatly the welfare of 
his own country, but the peace end 
tranquillity of Africa. There ex- 
ists no country in the world so sus- 
ceptible of general cultivation: we 
know that certain districts in Africa 
are fertile in corn, and grain of 
every kind grows there intermixed 
With sugar eanes lately introduced, 
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and which protect the grain fron 
hail. The plants of India, America 
and Australasia, or the fifth portion 
of the globe, will flourish there in 
perpetual spring, and the animals 
of all climates can be easily natu. 
ralized. The negroes, whose res 
spect for the whites is extreme, not- 
withstanding what they have suf- 
fered from them, will cheerfully 
give up their fields to be cultivated 
by us. Hands, servants, and even 
slaves will not be wanting; and 
this will be a true method of pre- 
venting these nations from massa- 
cring their prisoners of war, as the 
king of Dahomet does at the pre- 
sent moment. May our feeble voice 
on this subject reach the ear of 
royalty !” 





On ret Coat Gas or Coat Mines. 


[By M. J. B. Lonemine, in Thomson's Annals of Philosophy.] 


te ANY opinions have been 

entertained respecting the 
Origin of the inflammable air of 
coal-mines. Some writers attribute 
its existence in these mines to the 
agenoy of iron pyrites: the pyrites, 
they say, decomposes the water, 
unites with its-oxygen, and becomes 
sulphate of iron or green vitriol, 
while its hydrogen is set at liberty 
in @ gaseous state, Other persons 
assert that the coal is undergoing a 
slow decomposition, and that the 
inflammable air and carbonic acid 
gas are given out by it in conse- 
quence, And other persons main- 
tain the opinion that it exhales from 


the putrefying animal and vegeta- 
ble matter in the stagnant water of 
coal-mines. But before we conclude 
as to its origin, Jet us carefully ¢x- 
amine its mode of entry into the 
mine. The carbureted hydrogen gs 
proceeds from the body of the coal, 
and generally enters the mine from 
the pores, sometimes from the seams 
of distinct concretions, and occa- 
sionally from small rents of the coal. 
A miner extends a common work- 
ing at the rate of twe or three yards 
every week; and if be is nang, 
through the gas-yielding parts - 
the coal, they generally discharg 


all their ‘gas, or as ithe a 
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calls it, “‘ bleed off,” as fast as he 
: so that the greatest quan- 
tity of the gas always enters a 
working near its forehead. But, 
although the gas is exhausted in 
the most of these workings as fast 
as they are driven, there are many 
ces ‘where the coal continues to 
yield gas for several weeks, or 
months, after workings are driven 
past them. This gas, besides en- 
tering the mine from the coal, some- 
times proceeds from small rents in 
the incumbent strata. In many of 
the coal formations these rents 
are small, not numerous, and gene- 
rally only simply filled with gas; 
but in some they are large, nume- 
rous, and filled with gas, which ap- 
pears to have been forced into them 
by a compressing power; for on 
meeting with them, it issues into 
the mine with considerable velo- 
city. These gas-yielding rents are 
frequently met with in the coal- 
mines round Newcastle-on-ihe- 
Tyne; and the gas is often dis- 
charged into these mines in such 
streams, as to be compared, in force 
and quantity, with the air from 
powerful -blast furnaces; but the 
quantity of gas discharged, however 
great at first, continually decreases 
till the rents cease to yield it. 

** The gas-yielding parts of the 
coal differ considerably in dimen- 
sions; they are situated at variable 
distances from one another; and 
the quantity of gas varies very much 
in different parts, as well as in dif- 
ferent situations in any one part. 
Sometimes the gas-yielding parts 
have the cha:acteristic appearance 
of the common coal, but occa- 
sionally they are softer, in small 
pieces, or dusty ; in some parts iron 
pyrites is abundant; in others it 
is not found; water sometimes en- 


ters the mine along with the gas, 
but often the gas comes off alone ; 
but the coal has its characteristic 
appearance, or is soft, in small 
pieces, or dusty, in many parts 
which give out water, but not gas; 
so that the parts which produce this 
gas, apparently, are not essentially 
different to those which do not pro- 
duce it. 

«* When the carbureted hydrogen 
gas leaves the coal alone, it comes 
off silently ; but when accompanied 
with water, it always makes a noise. 
When it enters the mine, along 
with water, from many pores, in 
small quantities, and at intervals, 
various sounds are produced, which 
have some resemblance to those 
expertly made on the musical 
glasses, but which are not so loud, 
though more agreeable. If the gas 
escape much quicker, the sounds 
are considerably lower, but not so 
various as in the first instance: this 
is a simmering noise, and would 
be well imitated by the noise from 
the pipes of a few tea-kettles when 
boiling gently. But if the gas es- 
cape more copiously than in the last 
instance, it makes a bissicg noise, 
not unlike, but not so loud, as that 
made by the steam escaping quickly 
from the safety valve of a steani- 
engine. 

‘If the gas is set on fire as it 
enters a working, when the atmo- 
spheric current is traversing the 
mine, its inflammation is carried 
on, close to the sides of the coal 
wall, under different circumstances, 
Where the gas enters the mine 
sparingly, but from many pores and 
seams, tosetit on fire, the candle 
must be moved in every direction 
along the sides or forehead of a 
working ; then it will inflame the 
gas issuing from one pore, «- it 

as 
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has done so with that from another 
as it moves forwards ; and each in- 
fiammation will resemble in sound 
and appearance that which is pro- 
duced by the firing of two or three 
grains of gunpowder. When it en- 
ters more abundantly after the gas 
from one pore is fired, the burniog 
gas fires the gas from many pores, 
during which the flame flies from 
the first pore in a very varying di- 
rection, and in a very fantastic and 
entertaining manner ; for sometimes 
it runs horizontally for a small dis- 
tance, then bends obliquely in dif- 
ferent directions, then perheps ho- 
nzontally, and then obliquely a- 
gain, till it ceases. During these 
motions the flame of the gas issu- 
ing into the mine from the first pore 
touched the gas from an adjoining 
pore, and set it on fire, which did 
so with the gas from a third pore, 
and thus the motion of the flame 
continued; but as the gas issues 
from every pore at intervals, the 
portion set on fire at the first pore 
“was-consumed before another is- 
guad from it, but not before it in- 
tlamed the portion of gas then es- 
caping from the second pore, which, 
though consumed before another 
portion left that pore, communi- 
cated with the gas of a third pore, 
aud so on. In this manner the 
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flame’s flitting motion was pra- 
duced. When the gas escapes from 
the pores of the coal in constant 
streams, or at least in a succession 
of portions at very small intervals, 
the flame is stationary at every 
pore. 

‘* With the help of these re. 
marks, we may make the follow. 
ing conclusions as to the origin of 
the carbureted hydrogen gas of coal- 
mines, It is a part of the matter of 
the coaly strata ; but how it is sepa- 
rated we cannot exactly determine. 
It may be set at liberty by the 
action of the component parts of 
the coal on one another; but not 
in the way of decomposition by fer- 
mentation. Or it may consist of 
an original redundancy of volatile 
matter which has been kept in by 
pressure, but which, as soon as 
hollows are made into the coal, is 
suffered to escape. The gas, by 
either mode of formation, may 
very well exist in the rents above 
the coal: for as these rents were 
forming, room was made for the 
gas to lodge in; and, to account 
for its degree of compression, we 
know that it afterwards escapes 
from the coal with a great force, 
and, if suffered to fill hollows like 
these rents, would leave them with 
a similar velocity.” 
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PaorossD METHODS OF PREVENTING THE EXPLOSION oF 
Coat Gas 1n Mines. 


[From the same.] 


T the second meeting of the 
Royal Society of Edin- 

burgh for the winter sessions, a 
per was read, by Dr. Murray, on 
aplan tor lighting mines so as to 
rd against explosions from the 
indling of fre-damp. It had been 
before explained to several scien- 


. tific gentlemen, and announced in 


the public papers; and an outline 
of it had been transmitted to New- 
castle, where a very favourable opi- 
nion had been expressed with re- 
gard to it. The Jeading idea on 
which it is founded is, that the in- 
fammable gas constituting _ fire- 
dsmp accumulates in the roof of 
the passages and workings of the 
mine, mingling with the atmo- 
spheric air, and at length forming a 
mixture, which is exploded by com- 
ing in contact with the candles or 
lamps of the miners; and that this 
mixture can never accumulate so as 
to fill the whole space, at least 
while the mine is worked, for the 
miner would become affected by 
breathing the carbureted hydrogen. 
£8, independent of other appear- 
ances which would indicate its pre- 
ence. The simple means of secu- 
ity, theretore, against its explosion, 
to bring the air to sustain the 
fame of the lamp or candle from 
the floor of the mine; and this is 
easily done, by burning the lamp 
Within a glass case, having a small 
‘perture at the top to admit of the 
txape of the heated air and smoke, 


of such a size that the current shall 
always pass outwards, and thus 
prevent any of the external air 
from entering by it, and having at- 
tached to the under part of it a tube 
reaching to the floor of the mine to 
convey the air to the flame. In the 
fixed lamps this tube may be of 
iron or copper; and moveable 
Jamps, which the miner can carry 
in the hand, may be’ constructed 
with a flexible tube of prepared 
leather, varnished, of such a length 
as to reach to the floor. 

«« Besides the security given by 
this apparatus by bringing the air to 
support the flame from the floor of 
the mine, it has other means of 
security : one in particular, Dr. M, 
remarked, is the rarefaction of the 
air within the case; whence, if 
even any mixture of inflammable 
air were to enter, there is little or 
no probability that it would be in- 
flamed. He referred to the expe- 
riments of Grotthus, as proving that 
mixtures of inflammable gases with 
atmospheric air, oreven with oxygen 
gas cannot be inflamed if they are 
in a certain degree of rarefaction ; 
and he quoted the observations of 
Dr. Thomson, that the exploding 
power of carbureted hydrogen is 
not considerable, that a certain pro- 

ortion of it with atmospheric air 
is necessary tu enable if to inflame, 
and that no mixture of fire-damp 
with atmospheric air ean be made 
to explode out of the mine. In 

the 
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no probability whatever that it 
would be inflamed: and by pro- 
perly adjusting the size of the aper- 
ture, this might even be carried so 
far that, instead of inflaming, it 
would weaken or extinguish, the 
flame ; and stil] more, if ever in- 
flammation or detonation should 
take place within the lamp, there 
would be no chance of this being 
communicated to the air of the 
mine. If, notwithstanding all these 
means of security, danger should be 
dreaded in any particular situation, 
it might be effectually guarded 
against by conveying pure air from 
the bottom of the shaft through an 
iron tube, which by upright tubes 
might communicate both with the 
fixed and moveable lamps. This, 
however, would probably be seldom 
necessary. 

«* The accumulation of the fire- 
damp, when it occurred, would be 
indicated by its smell, or by its 
effect on respiration ; and if it ever 
proceeded to that extent, by its 
effect in weakening the flame of the 
lamp ; and when suspected, could 
be easily ascertained by more accu- 
rate trials. Its discharge can be 
effected by opening a more perfect 
ventilation, or by the application of 
a steam-engine, or an exhausting 
machine. 

** This method Dr. M. suggested 
might even be applied with safety 
so as to light the mines with great 
economy and advantage by coal gas. 
The same method admits also of 
being used with equal effect to 
guard against choak-damp, the other 
deleterious gas which occurs in 
mines and other situations.” 


“On the gth of Noyember the 


Proposed Methods of preventing the Explosion. 


the small quantity, therefore, in 
which it must be within the lamp, 
in its smal) state from the beat, and 
with a diluted atmosphere, there is 


Society met for the first time after 
the long vacation. A paper by sir 
H. Davy on the fire-amp in coal. 
mines was read ‘The author had 
becn invite! by Dr. Grey to exa 
mine the subject, in order to dis. 
cover, if possible, some method of 
preventing those explosions which 
of late years have prove ! so fatal to 
the lives of the colliers He ac. 
cordingly visited several of the 
mines, and analyzed the pure gas 
collected froma blower. He states, 
as Mr. Longmire had done before 
him (Annals of Philosophy, vi. 172), 
that this gas is extricated trom the 
crevices of the coals; and he found 
that when a Jarge piece of coal was 
broken to pieces under water, ine 
flammable gas was given out. The 
result of bis analysis of the gas was 
precisely the same with the pre- 
vious result obtained by Dr. Henry 
(Nich. Jour. xix. 149°, that it was 
pure carbureted hydrogen gas. It 
required twice its bulk of oxygea 
gas to consume it, and nearly its 
own bulk of carbone acid ga 
This is characteristic of carbureted 
hydrogen, as both Mr. Dalton and 
myself have ascertained. He found 
the specific gravity to be 0.639, but 
his specimen was mixed with com- 
mon air. 1 have shown the true 
specific gravity of this gas to be 
0.555 (Wenerian Memairs, i. 508)- 
“He found it much less come 
bustible than other combustible 
gases. Iron heated to whiteness 
does not set it on fire. It requires 
actual flame. This fact gutina 
duced him to propose a 44 
made air-tight, vith a hole below 
to admit air, and one above to act 
as a chimney, as a complete ys 
rity against the explosion y Shas 
fire-damp in coal-mines. He! 
that when a mixture 
air and carbuseted. bydroge> £*% 
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Diamond of the Rajah of Matian. 


iasuch proportions as to explode, 
is let up into such a lantern, the 
fame increases, so as nearly to fill 
the lantern, and then the lamp goes 
out. He conceives that whenever 
in a coal-mine the air is mixed with 
carbureted hydrogen to the explod- 
ing point, that such lamps would 

out, and no explosion would fol- 

w. Bat such an experiment would 
be very hazardous. The fact is, 
that in such a case the gas withia 
the lantern burns, and of course ex- 
tinguishes the lamp; but in all pro- 
bability the gaseous combustion 
would extend itself through the 
holes in the lantern, which are 
filed with gas at the exploding 
point, and set fire to the whole 
mixture in the mine. This would 
certainly happen sometimes, if not 
always ; so that the lanternof Davy 
would furnish no certain security 
fo the miners. The lamp of Dr. 


(315) 
Clanny, if properly improved, is a 


much safer contrivance, and might 
be made equally cheap. 

** ] ascertained that the limits of 
the explosion of this gas were 12 
volumes of air and one of gas, and 
six volumes of air and one of gas, 
As far as I could understand Sir H. 
Davy’s experiments, they led nearly 
to the same result. He succeeded 
in exploding a mixture of this gas 
and common air by electricity. I 
could net succeed in this, not hav- 
ing, it seems, hit upon the explod- 
ing proportions, though I tried @ 
great many between the two limits, 

* Sir H, Davy constructed like- 
wise lanterns with’ valves to prevent 
the escape of gas from the lantera 
when it explodes; This would cer- 
tainly render the lantern safe, pro- 
vided it can be constructed so as te 
allow the lamp to burn.” 





Enormous DiaMonpD OF 


THe Rasan or Marrawn. 


[From the Transactions of the Batavian Society.} 


“ a largest diamond hitherto 
found is in the possession of 

the Rajah of Mattan, in the island 
# Borneo, in which island it was 
found about 80 years ago. It is 
shaped like an egg, with an in- 
dented hollow near the smaller end. 
18 eid to be of the finest water. 
itweighs 367 carats. Now as 156 


Carats are equal to 1 oz. troy, it is 
Obvious that this diamond weighs 
@ez. 169.87 gr. troy. Many years 
*go the Goveraor of Batavia tried 
'o purchase this diamond. Hesent 
* Mr. Stavart to the Rajab, who 


offered 150,000 dollars, two large 
war brigs with their guns and am- 
munition, together with a certain 
number of great guns, and 4 quan- 
tity of powder and shot. The Kajah, 
however, refused to deprive his fa- 
mily of so valuable an hereditary 
possession, to which the Malays 
attach the miraculous power of 
curing all kinds of diseases, by 
means of the water in which it 1s 
dipped, and with which they ima- 
gine that the fortune of the family 
as connected.” 

New 
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New Mopz or Manvracturixnc Hemp ayp Prax. 


[From Tuomson’s Annals of Philosophy. } 


ns BOUT two years ago Mr. 

Lee took out a patent for 
obtaining hemp and flax directly 
from the plants by a new method. 
He has established a manufactory 
for the purpose at Old Bow, on the 
yiver Lea, near London, where his 
method, and the result’of it, may 
be seen. I consider Mr. Lee’s in- 
vention as the greatest improvement 
ever introduced into the linen busi- 
ness, and as likeiy to occasion a 
total change in the whole of our 
bleach-fields. Hitherto the only 
way of obtaining hemp and flax 
has been to steep the plants in water 
ull they begin to rot. They are 
then exposed for some days to the 
sup spread out upon the grass, after 
which the woody part, now become 
very brittle, is removed by the flax 
mill, the nature of which is too well 
known to require any description. 
By these processes the fibres of the 
flax are weakened, and a consi- 
derable portion of them is altogether 
destroyed and lost. The flax, too, 
acquires a greenish yellow colour, 
and it is well known that a very 
expensive and tedious bleaching 
process is necessary to render it 
white. Mr. Lee neither steeps his 
flax, nor spreads it on the grass. 
When the plant is ripe, it is pulled 
in the usual way. It isthenthrashed, 
by placing it between two grooved 
wooden beams shod with iron. One 
of these is fixed; the other is sus- 
pended on hinges, and is made to 
unpinge with some force on the 
hace beam ; the grooves in the one 


beam corresponding with flutes in 
the other. By a mechanical con. 
trivance almost exactly similar, the 
woody matter is beaten off, and the 
fibres of flax left. By passing these 
through hackles, varying progres: 
sively in fineness, the flax is very 
speedily dressed, and __ rendeted 
proper for the use for which it is 
intended, The advantages of this 
process are manifold. The ex- 
pense of steeping and spreading is 
saved; a much greater produce of 
flax is obtained ; it is much stronger; 
the fibres may be divided into much 
finer fibres, so as to obtain at once, 
and in any quantity, flax fine enough 
for the manufactare of lace. But 
the greatest advantage of all remains 
yet to be stated. Flax manufac 
tured in this manner requires only 
to be washed in pure water in order 
to become white. The colouring 
matter is not chemically combined 
with the fibre, and therefore is re- 
moved at once by water. It is the 
steeping of the flax and hemp, 
which unites the colouring matter 
with the fibres, and renders the 
subsequent bleaching process neces- 
sary. Thus, by Mr. Lees process 
flax and hemp are obtained in mach 
greater quantity, of much stronger 
quality, and much: bner in the ~— 
than by the common method, 20 

the necessity-of bleaching 1 alto- 
gether superseded. The great sal 
portance of such an improveme 

must be at once obvious to every 


one. 
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New Procgss FOR CURING HERRINGS AND SIMILAR Fisnes. 


[From the Transactions of the Society of Arts, &c.] 


*“T) ESERVOIRS of any re- 
quired size are to be pro- 
vided in form of tanners’ pits, or 
backs, or vats, or casks, perfectly 
water-tight, which should be about 
we-half filled with brine made 
with the said salt of the spec. gra- 
ity of 1.206, water being 1.000, 
y dissolving about 28 parts of the 
alt in 72 parts fresh water. 
“The fish, as fresh as possible, 


| weto be gutted or not, and without 


élay plunged into this fully sa- 
trated brine in such quantity as 
marly to fill the reservoirs, and 
ater remaining iherein quite im- 
mersed for five or six days, they 
vill be effectually struck, and so 
fally impregnated with salt, as to 
be perfectly fit to be repacked as 
usual with large grained ‘solid 


ult,” and exported to the hottest 
dimates. 

“ Brine is known always to be 
weakest at the upper part. To re- 
medy this, and in order that the 
brine be kept up to a uniform sa- 
Wration, a wooden lattice-work 
frime, of such size as easily to be 
let into the inside of the reservoirs, 
sunk an inch or two under the 
wrface of the brine, for the purpose 
of suspending upon it lumps of 1 or 
albs. or larger, of ‘* solid salt,” 
Which effectually saturate whatever 
Moisture may exude from the fish, 
"i th us the brine will be continued 


of the utmost strength, and so long 
as any part of the lumps remain 
undissolved. The solidity of the 
lumps admits of their being applied 
several times, or whenever the re- 
servoirs are replenished with fish ; 
and the brine, although repeatedly 
used, does not putrify, nor do the 
fish, if kept under the surface, ever 
become rancid. 

“ All provisions are best pre- 
served by the above method, parti- 
cularly bacon, which when cured 
by that process, is not so liable to 
become rusty, as when done by the 
usual method of rubbing it with 
salt, and yet is more effectually 
cured. 

«« The solid salt may be procured 
in any quantity or of any size of 
Messrs. Londons, at the salt pit, 
Norwich, Cheshire; Messrs. Smith, 
Marten, Smith and Co, America 
Square, London ; or Messrs, White- 
house and Galan, Liverpool. 

*.* At the examination of Mr. 
London's pickled mackerel before 
the Committee, they were of opi- 
nion, that the best method of ren- 
dering them useful to the lower 
classes of people, would be by pre- 
paring them with potatoes in the 
following manner :—The raw po- 
tatoes to be scraped and boiled, and 
when nearly boiled sufficiently, one 
or more of the pickled mackerel to 


be thon laid in the pan upon the 
boiling 
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(318) New Process fer Curing Herrings and similar Fishes. 


boiling potatoes, and the boiling 
process continued till the mackerel 
is properly done, when the mackerel 
and potatoes are to be taken out of 
the water for use. On this plan, 
the potatoes will be rendered very 
palatable by the salt extricated from 





the boiling mackerel, the mackerel 
become tender and nutritious, and 
the mixture form a valuable and 
cheap diet. 

‘‘ The sprats will also answer 
prepared in a similar manner with 


potatoas.”” 





POETRY. 
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POETRY. 


AUTUMN. 


[From Ma. W. Scorr's Lorp oF tue Isxes.} 


UTUMN departs—but still his mantle’s fold 
Rests on the groves of noble Somerville, 

Beneath a shroud of russet dropp’d with gold 

Tweed and his tributaries mingle still ; 
Hoarser the wind, and deeper sounds the rill, 

Yet lingering notes of sylvan music swell, 
The deep-toned cushat, and the redbreast shrill ; 

And yet some tints of summer splendour tell 
When the broad sun sinks down on Ettrick’s western fell. 


Autumn departs—from Gala’s fields no more 
Come rural sounds our kindred banks to cheer ; 
Elent with the stream, and gale that wafts it o'er, 
No more the distant reapez’s mirth we hear. 
The last blithe shout bath died upon our ear, 
And harvest-home hath hush'd the clanging wain, 
On the waste hill no forms of life appear, 
Save where, sad laggard of the autumnal train, 
Some age-struck wanderer gleans few ears of scatter'd grain. 


Deem’'st thou these sadden'd scenes have pleasure still, 
Lovest thou through Autumn's fading realms to stray, 
To see the heath-flower wither'd on the hill, 
To listen to the woods’ expiring lay, 
To note the red leaf shivering on the spray, * 
To mark the last bright tints the mountain stain, 
On the waste fields to trace the gleaner's way, 
And moralize on mortal joy and pair: ? 


O! if such scenes thou lovest, scorn not the minstrel strain! 
No! 
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POETR Y. 


No! do not scorn, although its hoarser note 

Scarce with the cushat’s homely song can vie, 
Though faint its beauties as the tints remote 

That gleam through mist in autumn’s evening sky, 
And few as leaves that tremble, sear and dry, , 

When wild November hath his bugle wound ; 
Nor mock my toil—a lonely gleaner I, 

Through fields time-wasted, on sad inquest bound, 
Where happier bards of yore have richer harvest found. 





So shalt thou list, and haply not unmoved, 
To a wild tale of Albyn’s warrior day ; 
In distant lands, by the rough West reproved, 
Still live some reliques of the ancient lay. 
For, when on Coolin’s hills the lights decay, 
With such the Seer of Skye the eve beguijles ; 
"Tis known amid the pathless wastes of Reay, 
In Harries known, and in Jona’s piles, 
Where rest from mortal coil the Mighty of the Isles. 


Tue InvocarTior. 


[From the same.] 


ee AKE, Maid of Lorn !" the Minstrels sung. 
\ Thy rugged halls, Artornish ! rung, 

And the dark seas, thy towers that lave, 

Heaved on the beach a softer wave, 

As mid the tuneful choir to keep 

The diapason of the Deep. 

Lull'd were the winds on Inninmore, 

And green Loch-Alline’s woodland shore, 

As if wild woods and waves had pleasure 

In listing to the lovely measure. 

And ne'er to symphony more sweet 

Gave mountain echoes answer meet, 

Since, met from mainland and from isle, 

Ross, Arran, Ilay, and Argyle, 

Each minstrel’s tributary lay 

Paid homage to the festal day. 

Dull and dishonour'’d were the bard, 

Worthless of guerdon and regard, ' 

Deaf to the hope of minstrel tame, 

Or lady's smiles, bis noblest aim, 

Who on that morn’s resistless call 

Were silent in Artornish halt. 


‘e Wake, 





1815. 
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« Wake, Maid of Lorn!” ‘twas thus they sung, 


And yet more proud the descant rung, 

«* Wake, Maid of Lorn! high right is ours, 
To charm dull sleep from Beauty's bowers ; 
Earth, Ocean, Air, have nought so shy 

But owns the power of minstrelsy. 

In Lettermore the timid deer 

Will pause, the harp’s wild chime te hear ; 
Rude Heiskar’s seal through surges dark 
Will long pursue the minstrel’s bark ; 

To list his notes, the eagle proud 

Will poise him on Ben-Calliach’s cloud ; 
Then let not Maiden’s ear disdain 

The summons of the minstrel train, 

But, while our harps wild music make, 
Edith of Lorn, awake, awake ! 


“© O wake, while Dawn, with dewy shine, 
Wakes Nature’s charms to vie with thine! 
She bids the mottled thrush rejoice 

To mate thy melody of voice ; 

The dew that on the violet lies 

Mocks the dark lustre of thine eyes ; 

But, Edith, wake, and all we see 

Of sweet and fair shall yield to thee !"— 

«« She comes not yet,” grey Ferrand cried ; 
‘* Brethren, let softer spell be tried, 

Those notes prolong’d, that soothing theme, 
Which best may mix with Beauty’s dream, 
And whisper, with their silvery tone, 

The hope she loves, yet fears to own.” — 
He spoke, and on the harp-strings died 
The strains of flattery and of pride ; 

More soft, more low, more tender fell 

The lay of love he bade them tell. 


«« Wake, Maid of Lorn! the moments fly, 
Which yet that maiden-name allow ; 
Wake, Maiden, wake! the hour is nigh, 
When Love shall claim a plighted vow. 
By Fear, thy bosom’s fluttering guest, 
By Hope, that soon shall fears remove, 
We bid thee break the bonds of rest, 
And wake thee at the call of Love! 


‘‘ Wake, Edith, wake! in yonder bay 
Lies many a galley gaily mann’d, 
We hear the merry pibrochs play, 
We see the streamers’ silken band. 
X 
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What Chieftain's praise these pibrochs swell, 
What crest is on these banners wove, 
The harp, the minstrel, dare not tell— 

The riddle must be read by Love.” 


Iste or SKYE. 


[From the same. } 


A WHILE their route they silent made, 


As men who stalk for mountain deer, 

Till the good Bruce to Ronald said, 

‘© St. Mary ! what a scene is here! 

I've traversed many a mountain-strand, 

Abroad and in my native land, 

And it has been my lot to tread 

Where safety more than pleasure led ; 

‘Thus, many a waste I’ve wander'd o’er, 

Clombe many a crag, cross’d many a meor, 
But, by my halidome, 

A scene so rude, so wild as this, 

Yet so.sublime in barrenness, 

Ne'er did my wandering footsteps press, 

Where'er L bapp'd to roam.”— 


No marvel thus the Monarch spake ; 
kor rarely human eye bas known 

A scene so stern as that dread lake, 
With its dark ledge of barren stone. 
Scems that primeval ecarthquake’s sway 
Hath rent a strange and shatter’d way 
Through the rude bosom of the hill, 
And that each naked precipice, 

Sable ravine, and dark abyss, 

Tells of the outrage still. 


The wildest glen, but this, can show 


Some touch of Nature's genial glow ; 

On high Benmore green mosses grow, 
And heath-bells bud in deep Glencroe, 
And copse on Cruchan-Ben ; 

But here,—above, around, below, 

On mountain or in glen, 

Nor tree, nor shrub, nor plant, nor flower, 
Nor aught of vegetative power, 

The weary eye may ken. 
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For all is rocks at random thrown, Hd 
Black waves, bare crags, and banks of stone, 4 
As if were here denied af : 
The summer suny the spring’s sweet, dew, ih 
That clothe with maany a varied hue ie 
The bleakest mountain-side. it | 

| at 
And wilder, forward as they wound, ‘eS f 


Were the proud cliffs and lake profound. 


Huge terraces of granite black i fi 
Afforded rude and cumber'd track ; a 4 
For from the mountain hoar, We i 
Hurl'd headlong in some, night of fear, 1A 
When yell’d the wolf and fled the deer, Hy 
Lvose crags had toppled o’er ; qi 

And some, chance-poised and balanc’d, lay, i 
So that a stripling arm might sway Ha: 
A mass no host could raise, fi 

bah 


In Nature's rage at random thrown, 
Yet trembling like the Druid’s stone 
On its precarious base, 


Fe 


The evening mist, with ceaseless change, Te 
Now clothed the mountains’ lofty range, id 
Now left their foreheads bare, oF is 
And round the skirts their mantle furl’d, HEY» 
she 


Or on the sable waters curl!'d, 
Or, on the eddying breezes whirl'd, 
Di.persed in middle air. 
And oft. condensed, at once they lower, 
When, bri-f and fierce, the mountain shower 
Pours like a torrent down, 
And when return the sun's glad beams, 
Whiten'd with foam a thousand streams 
Leap from the mountain's crown. 


~~ 


‘* This lake,” said Bruce, ‘* whose barriers creat 
Are precipices sharp and sheer, 
Yielding no track for goat or deer, 
Save the black shelves we tread : 
How term you its dark waves? and how 
Yon northern mountain's pathless brow, 
And yonder peak of dread, 
That to the evening sun uplifts 
The griesly gulphs anc slaty rifts, 
Which seem its shiver'd head ?” 
*« Coriskin call the (ork lake's name, 
Coolin the ridge, as bards proclaim, ip 
From old Cuchullin, chief of fame. 
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But bards, familiar in our isles 

Rather with Nature’s frowns than smiles, 
Full oft their careless humours please 

By sportive names for scenes like these. 

I would old Torquil were to show 

His Maidens with their breasts of snow, 
Or that my noble Liege were nigh 

To hear his Nurse sing lullaby ! 

(The Maids—tall cliffs with breakers white, . 
The Nurse—a torrent’s roaring might,) 
Or that your eye could see the mood 

Of Corryvrekin’s whirlpool rude, 

When dons the Hag her whiten’d hood— 
"Tis thus our islemen’s fancy frames, 

For scenes so stern, fantastic names,” — 


Answer'd the Bruce, ‘‘,And musing mind 
Might here a graver moral find. 

These mighty cliffs, that heave on high 

Their naked brows to middle sky, 

Indifferent to the sun or snow, 

Where nought can fade, and nought can blow, 
May they not mark a Monarch’s fate,— 
Raised high ‘mid storms of strife and state, 
Beyond life’s lowlier pleasures placed, 

His soul a rock, his heart a waste ?” 


DegscrRiPTION oF THE HIGHLANDS. 


(From the same. ] 


‘TRANGER! if e’er thine ardent step hath traced 
. The northern realms of ancient Caledon, 
Where the proud Queen of Wilderness hath placed, 
By lake and cataract, her lonely throne ; 
Sublime but sad delight thy soul hath known, 
Gazing on patbless glen and mountain high, 
Listing where from the cliffs the torrents thrown 
Mingle their echoes with the eagle's cry, i 
And with the sounding lake, and with the moaning sky- 


Yes! ‘twas sublime, but sad.— The loneliness 
Loaded thy heart, the desert tired thine eye ; 
And strange and awful fears began to press 
Thy bosom with a stern solemnity. The 
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Then hast thou wish’d some woodman’s cottage nigh, 
Something that show’d of life though low and mean ; 
Glad sight, its curling wreath of smoke to spy, 
Glad sound, its cock’s blithe carol would have been, 
Or children whoopiog wild beneath the willows green. 


Such are the scenes, where savage grandeur wakes 
An awful thrill that softens into sighs ; 

Such feelings rouse them by dim Rannoch’s lakes; 
In dark Glencoe such gloomy raptures rise : 

Or farther, where, beneath the northern skies, 
Chides wild Loch-Eribol his caverns hoar— 

But, be the minstrel judge, they yield the prize 
Of desert dignity to that dread shore, 

That sees grim Coolin rise, and hears Corisken roar, 


Tue Cat to Arms. 
[From the same. } 


\\ ERRILY, merrily bounds the bark, 
She bounds before the gale, 
The mountain breeze from Ben-na-darch 
Is joyous in her sail ! 
With fluttering sound like laughter hoarse, 
‘Tbe cords and canvass strain, 
The waves; divided by her force, 
In rippling eddies chased her course, 
As if they laugh’d again. 
Not down the breeze more blithely flew, 
Skimming the wave, the light sea-mew, 
Than the gay galley bore 
Her course upon that favouring wind, 
And Coolin’s crest has sunk behind, 
And Slapin's cavern’d shore. 
"Twas theo that warlike signals wake 
Dunscaith's dark towers and Eisord’s lake, 
And soon, trom Cavilgarrigh’s head, 
Thick wreaths of eddying smoke were spread ; 
A summons these ‘of war and wrath 
To the brave clans of Sleat and Strath, 
And, ready at the sight, 
Each warrior to his weapons sprung, 
And targe upon his shoulder flung, 
Impatient for the fight. 
Mac-Kinnons chief, in warfare grey, 
Had charge to muster their array, 
And guide their barks to Brodick-Bay. 
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Signal of Ronald's high command, 
A beacon gleam'd o’er sea and land, 
From Canna’s tower, that, steep and grey, 
Like falcon-nest o’erhangs the bay. 
Seek not the giddy crag to climb, 
To view the turret scathed by time; 
It is a task of doubt and fear 
To aught but goat or mountain-deer. 
But rest thee on the silver beach, 
And Jet the aged herdsman teach 
His tale of former day ; 
His cur’s «ild clamour he shall chide, 
And for thy seat by occan’s side, 
His varied plaid display ; 
Then tell, how with their Chieftain came, 
In ancient times, a foreign dame 
‘To \ onder turret grey. 
Stern was her lord’s suspicious mind, 
Who in so rude a jail confined 
So soft and fair a thrall} ! 
And oft when moon on ocean slept, 
That lovely lady sate and wept 
Upon the castle-wall, 
And turn'd her eye to southern climes, 
And thought perchance of happier times, 
And touch’d her Jute by fits, and sung 
Wild ditties in her native tongue. 
And still, when on the cliff and bay 
Placid and pale the moonbeams play, 
And every breeze is mute, 
Upon the lone Hebridean’s ear 
Steals a strange pleasure mix'd with fear, 
While from that cliff he seems to hear 
The murmur of a lute, 
And sounds, as of a captive lone, 
That mourns her woes in tongue unknown.— 
Strange is the tale—but all too long 
Already hath it staid the song— 
Yet who may pass them by, 
That crag and tower in ruins grey, 
Nor to their hapless tenant pay 
The tribute of a sigh! 





Merrily, merrily, bounds the bark 
Uer the broad ocean driven, 

Her path by Ronin’s mountains dark 
The steersman’s hand hath given, 
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And Ronin’s mountains dark have sent 
Their hunters to the shore, 
And each his ashen bow unbent, 
And gave his pastime o'er, 
And at the Island Lord's command, 
For hunting spear took warrior’s brand. 
On Scooreigg next a warning light 
Summon'd ber warriors to the fight ; 
A numerous race, ere stern Macleod 
O'er their bleak shores in vengeance strode, 
When all in vain the ocean-cave 
Its refuge to his victims gave. 
The Chief, relentless in his wrath, 
With blazing heath blockades the path; 
In dense and stifling volumes roll'd, 
‘Lhe vapour fill’d the cavern’d Hold t 
The warrior-threat, the infant's plain, 
The mother’s screams, were heard in vain 5 
The vengeful Chief maintains his fires, 
, Tillin the vault a tribe expires ! 
The bones which strew that cavern's gloom, 
Too well attest their dismal doom. 


Merrily, merrily, goes the bark 
On a breeze from the northward free, 
So shoots through the morning -ky the lark, 
Or the swan through the suinmer sea. 
The shores of Mall on the eastward lay, 
And Uiva dark and Co onsay, 
And al] the yroup ot islets gay 
That guard timed Staffa round, 
Then all unknown its columns rose, 
Where dark and undisturb’d repose 
The cormorant had tound, 
And the shy sea! had quiet home, 
And welter'd in that wond’rous dome, 
Where, as to shame the temples deck’d 
By skill of earthly architect, 
Nature herself, it seem’d, would raise 
A Minister to ber Maker's praise! 
Not for a meaner use ascend 
Her columns, or her arches bend ; 
Nor of a theme less solemn tells 
That mighty surge that ebbs and swells 
And still, between each awful pause, 
From the high vault an answer draws, 
In varied tone prolong'd and bigh, 
That mocks the organ’s melody, 
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Nor doth its entrance front in vain 

To old Iona’s holy fane, 

That Nature's voice might seem to say, 

“« Well hast thou done, frail Child of clay ! 
Thy humble powers that stately shrine 
Task'd high and hard—but witness mine !"— 





Merrily, merrily, goes the bark, 
Before the gale she bounds ; 
So darts the dolphin from the shark, 
Or the deer before the hounds. 
They left Loch-Tua on their lee, 
And they waken’'d the men of the wild Tiree, 
And the Chief of the sandy Coll ; 
They paused not at Columba’s isle, 
Though peal'd the bells from the holy pile 
With long and measured toll; 
No time for matin or for mass, 
And the sounds of the holy summons pass 
Away in the billows’ roll. 
Lochbuie’s fierce and warlike Lord 
Their signal saw, and grasp’d his sword, 
And verdant Ilay call’d her host, 
And the clans of Jura’s rugged coast 
Lord Ronald's call obey, 
And Scarba’'s isle, whose tortured shore 
Still rings to Carrievreken’s roar, 
And lonely Colonsay ; 
—Scenes sung by him who sings no more! 
His bright and brief career is o'er, 
And mute his tuneful strains ; 
Quench’d is his lamp of varied lore, 
That loved the light of song to pour ; 
A distant and a deadly shore 
Has Leyden's cold remains! 


Ever the breeze blows merrily, 

But the galley ploughs no more the sea, 

Lest, rounding wild Cantire, they meet 

The southern foemen's watchful fleet, 
They held unwonted way ;— 

Up Tarbat's western lake they bore, 


- Then dragg'd their bark the isthmus o'er, 


As far as Kilmaconnel's shore, 

Upon the eastern bay. 
It was a wond'rous sight to see 
Topmast and pennon glitter free, 
High raised above the greenwood tree, 
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As on dry land the galley moves, 

By cliff and copse and alder groves. 
Deep import from that selcouth sign, 
Did many a mountain Seer divine, 
For ancient legends told the Gael, 
That when a royal bark should sail 
O’er Kilmaconnel moss, 

Old Albyn should in fight prevail, 
And every foe should faint and quail 
Before her silver Cross. 


Now launch’d once more, the inland sea 
They furrow with fair augury, 
And steer for Arran’s isle ; 
The sun, ere yet he sunk behind 
Ben-ghoil, ‘ the Mountain of the Wind,” 
Gave his grim peaks a greeting kind, 
And bade Loch-Ranza simile, 
Thither their destined course they drew ; 
It seem'd the isle ber monarch knew, 
So brilliant was the landward view, 
The ocean so serene ; 
Fach puny wave. in diamonds roli'd 
O’er the calm deep, where hues of gold 
With azure strove and green. 
The hil, the vale, the tree, the tower, 
Glow’d with the tints of evening's hour, 
The beach was silver sheen, 
The wind. breathed soft as lover's sigh, 
And, oft renew’'d, seem’'d oft to die, 
With breathless pause between. 
Or who, with speech of war and woes, 
Would wish to break the soft repose 
Of such enchanting scene ! 


Tue Mereor, 
[From the Same.] 


\ YOW on the darkening main afloat, 
LN. Ready and mann'd rocks every boat ; 
Beneath their oars the ocean’s might 

Was dasd d to sparks of glimmering light. 
Faint and more faint, as oft they bore, 
Their armour glanced against the shore, 
And, mingled with the dashing tide, 

Their murmuring voices distant died.— 
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“* God speed them!” said the Priest, as dark 
On distant billows glides each bark ; 

«© O Heaven! when swords for freedom shine, 
And monarch’s right, the cause is thine! 
Edge doubly every patriot blow ! 

Beat down the banners of the foe! 

And be it to the Nations known, 

That Victory is from God alone !"— 

As up the bill his path he drew, 

He turn'd his blessings to renew, 

Oft turn’d, till on the darken’d coast 

All traces of their course were lost; 

Then slowly bent to Brodick tower, 

To shelter for the evening hour. 


In night the fai ry prospec ts sink, 

Where Cumiay’s isles with verdant link 
Close the fair entrance of the Clyde ; 
The woods of Bute, no more descried, 
Are gone—and on the placid sea 

The rowers ply their task with glee, 
While hands that knightly lances bore 
Impatient aid we labouring oar. 

The half-faced moon shone dim and pale, 
And glanced against the whiten’d sail ; 
But on that ruddy beacon-light 

Each steersman kept the helm aright, 
And oft, for such the King’s command, 
That all at once might reach the strand, 
From boat to boat loud shout and hail 
Warn‘d them to crowd or slacken sail, 
South and by west the armada bore, 

And near at length the Carrick shore. 

As less and less the distance grows, 

High and more high the beacon rose ; 
The light, that seem‘d a twinkling star, 
Now blazed portentous, fierce, and far. 
Dark-red the heaven above it glow'd, 
Dark-red the sea beneath it flow'd, 

Red rose the rocks on ocean's brim, 

In blood-red light ber islets swim ; 

Wild scream the dazzled sea-fowl gave, 
Dropp'd trom their ergs on plashing wave, 
The deer to distavt covert drew, 

The black-cock deem'd it day, and crew. 
Like some tall castle given to flame, 
O'er half the land the lustre came. 

** Now, good my Liege, and brother sage, 
What think ye of mine elfin page ?"— 
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«¢ Row on!” the noble King replied, 
“« We'll learn the truth whate’er betide; 
Yet sure the beadsman and the child 


Could ne’er have waked that beacon wild.—” 


With that the boats approach’d the land, 
But Edward's grounded on the sand ; 

The eager knight leap'd in the sea 
Waist-deep, and first on shore was he, 
Though every barge’s hardy band 
Contended which should g gain the land, 
When that strange light, which, seen afar, 
Seem’'d steady as the polar star, 

Now, like a prophet’s fiery chair, 

Seem’'d travelling the realms of air. 

Wide o’er the sky the splendour glows, 
As that potenteous meteor rose ; 

Helm, axe, and falchion glitter'd bright, 
And in the red and dusky light 

His comrade’s face each warrior saw, 

Nor marvell’d it was pale with awe. 

Then high in air the beams were Jost, 
And darkness sunk upon the coast.— 
Twonald to Heaven a prayer address'd, 
And Douglas cross’d his dauntless breast ; 
‘* Saint James protect us!" Lennox cried, 
But reckless Edward spoke aside, 

‘* Deem'st thou, Kirkpatrick, in that flame 
Red Comyn’'s angry spirit came, 

Or would thy dauntless heart endure 
Once more to make assurance sure ?" 


‘* Hush?” said the Bruce; ‘‘ we soon shall know, 


If this be sorcerer’s empty show, 

Or stratagem of southern foe. 

The moon shines ouat—upon the sand 
Let every Jeacer rank his band.”— 


Faintly the moon's pale beams supply 
That ruddy light’s unnatural dye ; 

The dubious cold reflection lay 

On the wet sands and quiet bay. 
Beneath the rocks King Robert drew 
His scatter’d files to order due, 

Till shield compact and serried spear 
In the cool light shone blue and clear, 
Theu down 4 path that sought the tide, 
That speechless page was seen to glide ; 
He kuelt him lowly on the sand, 

And gave a scroll to Robert's hand. 
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*¢ A torch,” the Monarch cried, ‘‘ What, ho! 
Now shal] we Cuthbert's tidings know.” — 
But evil knews the letters bare, 

The Clifford's force was strong and ware, 
Augmented, too, that very morn, 

By mountaineers who came with Lorn. 
Long harrow’d by oppressor’s hand, 
Courage and faith had fled the Jand, 

And over Carrick, dark and deep, 

Had sunk dejection’s iron sleep — 
Cuthbert had seen that beacon-flame, 
Unwitting from what source it came. 
Doubtful of perilous event, 

Edward's mute messenger he sent, 

If Bruce deceived should venture o'er, 

To warn him from the fatal shore. 


As round the torch the leaders crowd, 
Bruce read these chilling news aloud. 

** What council, nobles, have we now ?— 
To ambush us in green-wood bough, 
And take the chance which fate may send 
‘To bring our enterprise to end, 

Or shall we turn us to the main 

As exiles, and embark again ?"’— 
Answer'd fierce Edward, ‘* Hap what may, 
In Carrick, Carrick’s Lord must stay. 

1 would not minstrels told the tale, 
Wild-fire or meteor made us quail.”"— 
Answer'd the Douglas, ‘* If my liege 
May win yon walls by storm or siege, 
‘Then were each brave and patriot heart 
Kindled of new for loyal part."— 
Answer'd Lord Ronald, ** Not for shame 
Would I that aged Torquil came, 

And found, tor all our empty beast, 
Witheut a blow we fled the coast. 

I will not credit that this land, 

So famed tor warlike heart and hand, 
The nurse of Wallace and of Bruce, 

Will long with tyrants bold a truce.” — 

* Prove we our fate—the brunt we'll bide 1" 
So Boyd and Have and Lennox cried ; 

So said, so vow'd, the leaders all; 

So Bruce resolved: ‘“ And iu my hall 
SMce the bold Southern make their home, 
‘The hour of payment soon shall come, 
When with a rough and rugged host 
Clifford may reckon to his cost. 





Meantime, 
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Meantime, through well-known bosk and dell, 
I'll lead where we may shelter well.” 


Now ask you whence that wond'rous light, 
Whose fairy glow beguiled their sight ?>— 
It ne’er was known—yet grey-hair'd eld 

A superstitious credence held, 

That never did a mortal hand 

Wake its broad glare on Carrick strand ; 
Nay, and that on the self-same night 
When Bruce cross’d o’er, still gleams the light. 
Yearly it gleams o’er mount and moor, 
And glittering wave and crimson'd shore— 
But whether beam celestial, lent 

By Heaven to aid the King’s descent, 

Or fire hell-kindled from beneath, 

To lure him to defeat and death, 


Or were it but some meteor strange, . 


Of such as oft through midnight range, 
Startling the traveller late and lone, 
I know not—and it ne’er was known. 


Tue Batr ie, 


{From the same ] 


T was a night of lovely June, 
High rode in cloudless blue the moon, 

Demayet smiled beneath her ray ; 
Old Stirling's towers arose in light, 
And, twin'd in links of silver bright, 
Her winding river lay. 
Ah, gentle planet! other sight 
Shall greet thee, next returning night, 
Of broken arms and banners tore, 
And marshes dark with human gore, 
And piles of slaughter'd men and horse, 
And Forth that floats the frequent corse, 
And many a wounded wretch to plain 
Beneath thy silver light in vain! 
But now, from England's host, the cry 
Thou hear'st of wassail revelry, 
While from the Scottish legions pass 
The murmur'd prayer, the early mass !— 
Here, numbers had presumption given ; 
There, bands o’er-match'd sought aid from Heaven. 


On 
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On Gillie’s-hill, whose height commands 
The battle-field, fair Edith stands, 
With serf and page unfit for war, 
To eye the conflict from afar, 
O! with what doubtful agony 
She sees the dawning tint the sky !— 
Now on the Ochils gleams the sun, 
And glistens now Demayet dun ; 
Is it the lark that carols shrill, 
Is it the bittern’s early hum ? 
No !—distant, but increasing still, 
The trumpet’s sound swells upon the hil}, 
Witb the deep murmur of the drum. 
Responsive from the Scottish host, 
Pipe-clang and bugle-sound were toss’d, 
His breast and brow each soldier cross‘d, 
And started from the ground ; 
Arm'd and array'd for instant fight, 
Rose archer, spearman, squire and knight, 
And in the pomp of battle bright 
The dread battalia frown'd. 


Now onward, and in open view, 
The countless ranks of England drew, 
Dark rolling like the ocean-tide, 
When the rough west hath chafed his pride, 
And his deep roar sends challenge wide 
To all that bars his way! 
In front the gallant archers trode, 
The men-at-arms behind them rode, 
And midmost of the phalanx broad 
The Monarch held his sway. 
Beside him many a war-horse fumes, 
Around him waves a sea of plumes, 
Where many a knight in battle known, 
And some who spurs had first braced on, 
And deem’'d that fight should see them won 
King Edward's hests obey, 
De Argentine attends his side, 
With stout De Valence, Pembroke’s pride, 
Selected champions from the train, 
To wait upon his bridle-rein. 
Upon the Scottish toe he gazed 
At once, before his sisht amazed, 
Sunk bann r, sear, and shield ; 
Each weapon-point is downward sent, 
Each warrior to the ground is bent. 
“« The rebels, Argentine, repent ! 
For pardon they have kneel'd,"— 


“ Aye ' 
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« Aye! but they bend to other powers, 
And other pardon sue than ours! 
See where yon bare-foot Abbot stands, 
And blesses them with lifted hands ! 
Upon the spot where they have kneePd, 
These men will die, or win the field.”"— 
—'‘* Then prove we if they die or win! 
Bid Gloster’s Ear] the fight begin.” — 


Earl Gilbert waved. his truncheon high, 
Just as the Northern ranks arose, 
Signal for England's archery 
To halt and bend their bows. 
Then stepp’d each yeoman forth a pace, 
Glanced at the intervening space, 
And raised his Jeft hand high ; 
To the right ear the cords they bring— 
—At once ten thousand Low-strings ring, 
Ten thousand arrows fly ! 
Nor paused on the devoted Scot 
The ceaseless fury of their shot ; 
As fiercely and as fast, 


Forth whistling came the grey-goose wing 
— o? 


As the wild hail-stones pelt and ring 
Adown December's blast. 
Nor mountain targe of tough bull-hide, 
Nor lowland mail, that storm may bide ; 
Woe, woe to Scotland’s banner'd pride, 
if the fell shower may last! 
Upon the right, behind the wood, 
Each by his steed dismounted, stood 
The Scottish chivalry ;—- 
—With foot in stirrup, hand on mane, 
Fierce Edward Bruce can scarce restrain 
His own keen heart, his eager train, 
Until the archers gain'd the plain ; 
Then, “ Mount, ye gallants free !"’ 
He cried ; and, vaulting from the grouad, 
His saddle every horseman found. 
On high their glittering crests they toss, 
As springs the wild-fire from the moss ; 
The shield hangs down on every breast, 
Each ready lance is in the rest, 
And loud shouts Edward Bruce,— 
“ Forth, Marshal, on the peasant foe ! 
We'll tame the terrors of their bow, 
And cut the bow-string loose !"— 


Then spurs were dash'd in chargers’ flanks, 
They rush’d among the archer ranks, 
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No spears were there the shock to let, 

No stakes to turn the charge were set, 
And how shall yeoman’s armour slight 
Stand the long lance and mace of might ? 
Or what may their short swords avail 
’Gainst barbed horse and shirt of mail ? 
Amid their ranks the chargers sprung, 
High o’er their heads the Weapons swung, 
And shriek and groan and vengeful shout 
Give note of triumph and of rout! 
Awhile, with stubborn hardibood, 

Their English hearts the strife make good ; 
Borne down at length on every side, 
Compell'd to flight they scatter wide.— 
Let stags of Sherwood leap for glee, 

And bound the deer of Dallom-Lee! 
The broken bows of Baunock’s shore 
Shall in the green-wood ring no more ! 
Round Wakefield's merry may-pole now, 
The maids may twine the summer bough, 
May northward look with longing glance, 
For those that wont to lead the dance, 

For the blithe archers look in vain ! 
Broken, dispersed, in flight o’erta’en, 
Pierc'd through, trode down, by thousands slain, 
They cumber Bannock’s bloody plain. 


The King with scorn beheld their flight. 

« Are these,” he said, ‘* our yeomen wight ? 

Each braggart churl could boast before, 

Twelve Scottish lives his baldric bore! 

Fitter to plunder chase or park, 

Than make a manly foe their mark.— 

Forward, each gentleman and knight! 

Let gentle blood shew generous might, 

And chivalry redeem the fight !"— 

To rightward of the wild affray, 
The held ghew'd fair and level way ; 
But, in mid-space, the Brace’s care 

Had bored the ground with many a pit, 

With turf and brushwood hidden yet, 
That form'd a ghastly snare. 

Rushing, ten thousand horsemen came, 

With spears in rest, and hearts on flame, 
That panted for the shock ! 

With blazing crests and banvuers spread, 

And trumpet-clang and clamour dread, 

The wide plain thunder'd to their tread, 
As far as Stirling rock, 


Down! 
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Down! down! in headlong overthrow, ie 

Horseman and horse, the foremost go, i 
Wild floundering on the field ! 

The first are in destruction’s gorge, 


Their followers wildly o'er them urge ;— ii 
The knightly helm and shield, i 
The mail, the acton, and the spear, a 


Strong hand, high heart, are useless here ! 
Loud from the mass confused the cry 

Of dying warriors swells on high, 

And steeds that shriek in agony ! 

They came like mountain-torrent red, 
That thunders o'er its rocky bed ; 

They broke like that same torrent’s wave, 
When swallow'd by a darksome cave. 
Billows on billows burst and boil, 
Maintaining still the stern turmoil, 

And to their wild and tortured groan 
Each adds new terrors of his own ! 
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Was England yet, to yield the fight. 
Her noblest all] are here ; 

Names that to fear were never known, 

Bold Norfolk’s Earl de Brotherton, 
And Oxford's famed De Vere, 

There Gloster plied the bloody sword, Wea 

And Berkley, Grey, and Hereford, 

Bottetourt and Sanzavere, ; 

Ross, Montague, and Mauley, came, 

And Courtenay’s pride, and Percy's fame— 

Names known too well in Scotland's war, 

At Falkirk, Methven, and Dunbar, 

Blazed broader yet in after years, 

At Cressy red and fell Poitiers. 

Pembroke with these, and Argentine, 

Brought up the rearward battle-line. 

With caution o'er the ground they tread, 

Slippery with blood and piled with dead, 

Till hand to hand in battle set, 

The bills with spears and axes met, 

And, closing dark on every side, 

Raged the full contest far and wide. 

Then was the strength of Douglas tried, 

Then proved was Randolph’s generous pride, 

And well did Stewart's actions grace 

The sire of Scotland's royal race! 
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Firmly they kept their ground ; 
As firmly England onward press’d, 
And down went many a noble crest, 
And rent was many a valiant breast, 

And Slaughter revell’d round. 


Unflinching foot ’gainst foot was set, 
Unceasing blow by blow was met; 
The groans of those who fell 
Were drown'd amid the shriller clang, 
That from the blades and harness rang, 
And in the battle-yell. 
Yet fast they fell, unheard, forgot, 
Both Southern fierce and hardy Scot ; 
And O! amid that waste of life, 
What various motives fired the strife ! 
The aspiring Noble bled for fame, 
The Patrigt for his country’s claim; 


This Knight his youthfal strength to prove, 


And that to win his lady's love ; 
Some fought from ruffian thirst of blood, 
From habit some, or hardihood, 
But rofhan stern, and soldier good, 

The noble and the slave, 
From various cause the same wild road 
On the same bloody morning, trode, 

To that dark inn, the Grave ! 


The tug of strife to flag begins, 
Though neither loses yet nor wins. 
High rides the sun, thick rolls the dust, 
And feebler speeds the blow and thrust. 
Douglas Jeans on his war-sword now, 
And Randolph wipes his bleody brow 3 
Nor less had toil'd each Southern knight, 
From morn ti]! mid-day in the fight. 
Strong Egremont for air must gasp, 
Beauchamp undoes his visor-clasp, 
And Montague must quit his spear, 
And sinks thy falchion, bold De Vere! 
The blows of Berkley fall less fast, 
And gallant Pembroke’s bugle-blast 
Hath lost its lively tone; 
Sinks, Argentine, thy battle-word, 
And Percy's shout was fainter heard, 
“« My merry-men, fight on !"— 


Bruce, with the pilot's wary eye, 
The slackening of the storm ceuld spy. 
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«¢ One effort more, and Scotland's free ! 


Lord of the Isles, my trust in thee 
Is firm as Ailsa-rock ; 


Rush on with Highland sword and targe; 


I], with my Carrick spearman, charge ; 
Now, forward to the shock !"— 
At once the spears were forward thrown, 
Against the sun the broadswords shone ; 
The pibroch lent its maddening tone, 


And loud King Robert's voice was known— 


«« Carrick, press on—they fail, they fail ! 
Press on, brave sons of Innisgail, 

The foe is fainting fast ! 
Each strike for parent, child, and wife; 
For Scotland, liberty, and life,— 

The battle cannot last !"— 


The fresh and desperate onset bore 
The foes three furlongs back and more, 
Leaving their noblest in their. gore. 
Alone, De Argentine 
Yet bears on high his red-cross shield, 
Gathers the reliques of the field, 
Renews the ranks where they have reel’d, 
And still makes good the line. 
Brief strife, but fierce, his eftorts raise, 
A bright but momentary blaze. 
Fair Edith heard the Southern shout, 
Beheld them turning from the rout, 
Heard the wild call their trampets sent, 
In notes ‘twixt triumph and lament. 
That rallying force, combined anew, 
Appear'd, in her distracted view, 
To hem the isles-men round ; 
‘*OGod! the combat they renew, 
And is no rescue found ! 
And ye that look thus tamely on, 
And see your native land o’erthrown, 
O! are your hearts of flesh or stone !"— 


The multitude that watch’d afar, 
Rejected from the ranks of war, 
Had not unmoved beheld the fight, 


When strove the Bruce for Scotland's right ; 


Each heart had caught the patriot spark, 

Old man and stripling, priest and clerk, 

Bondsman and serf; even female hand 

Stretch’d to the hatchet or the brand ; 
ya 
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But, when mute Amadine they heard 
Give to their zeal his signal-word, 
A frenzy fired the throng ; 
‘* Portents and miracles impeach 
Our sloth—the dumb our duties teach— 
And he that gives the mute his speech, 
Can bid the weak be strong. 
To us, as to our lords, are given 
A native earth, a promised heaven ; 
To us, as to our lords, belongs 
The vengeance for our nation’s wrongs ; 
The choice, *twixt death or freedom, warms 
Our breasts as theirs—To arms, to arms !"— 
To arms they flew,—axe, club, or spear,— 
And mimic ensigns high they rear, 
And, like a banner’d host afar, : 
Bear down on England's wearied war. 


Already scatter'd o'er the plain, 
Reproof, command, and counsel vain, 
The rearward squadrons fled amain, 
Or made but doubtful stay ;— 
But when they mark’d the seeming show 
Of fresh and fierce and marshall'd foe, 
‘Lhe boldest broke array. 
O give their hapless prince his due ! 
[n vain the royal Edward threw 
His person ‘mid the spears, 
Cried “ Fight!” to terror and despair, 
Menaced, and wept, and tore bis bair, 
And cursed their caitiff fears ; 
Till Pembroke turned his bridle rein, 
And forced him from the fatal plain. 
With them rode Argentine, until 
They gained the summit of the hill, 
But quitted there the train :— 
‘In yonder field a gage I left,— 
I must not live of fame bereft ; 
I needs must turo again. 
Speed hence, my Liege, for on your trace 
The fiery Douglas takes the chace, 
I know his banner well. 
God send my Sovereign joy and bliss, 
And many a happier field than this !— 
Once more, my Liege, farewell.” — 


Again he faced the battle-field,— 
ildly they fly, are slain, or yield. ties 
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« Now then,” he said, and couch'd his spear, 


“« My course is run, the goal is near ; 
One effort more, one brave career, 
Must close this race of mine.” 
Then in his stirrups rising high, 
He shouted loud his battle-cry, | 
« Saint James for Argentine!” 
And, of the bold pursuers, four 
The gallant knight from saddle bore ; 
But not unharm'’d—a lance’s point 
Has found his breast-plate’s loosen’d joint, 
An axe has razed his crest ; 
Yet still on Colonsay’s fierce lord, 
Who press'd the chace with gory sword, 
He rode with spear in rest, 
And through his bloody tartans bored, 
And through his gallant breast. 
Nail'd to the earth, the mountaineer 
Yet writhed him up against the spear, 
And swung his broad-sword round ! 
—Stirrup, steel-boot, and cuish gave way, 
Beneath that blow’s tremendous sway, 
The blood gush’d from the wound ; 
And the grim Lord of Colonsay 
Hath turn’d bim on the ground, 
And Jaugh’d in death-pang, that his blade 
The mortal thrust so well repaid. 


Now toil’d the Bruce, the battle done, 
To use his conquest boldly won ; 
And gave command for horse and spear 
To press the Southern’s scatter'd rear, 
Nor let his broken force combine, 
— When the war cry of Argentine 
Fell faintly on his ear ; 
« Save, save his life,” he cried, “*O save 
The kind, the noble, and the brave !"— 
The squadrons round free passage gave, 
The wounded knight drew near. 
He raised his red-cross shield no more, 


Helm, cuish, and breast-plate stream'd with gore, 


Yet, as he saw the King advance, 
He strove even then to couch his lance— 
The effort was in vain ! 
The spur-stroke fail’d to rouse the horse ; 
W ounded and weary, in mid course 
He stumbled on the plain, 
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Then foremost was the generous Bruce 
To raise his head, his helm to loose :— 
“ Lord Earl, the day is thine! 

My Sovereign's charge, and adverse fate, 

Have made our meeting all too late: 
Yet this may Argentine, 

As boon from anci@ht comrade, crave— 

A Christian's mass, a soldier's grave.”""— 


Bruce press'd his dying hand—its grasp 
Kindly replied ; but, in his clasp, 
It stiffen'd and grew cold— 
«© And, O farewell !" the victor cried, 
“* Of chivalry the flower and pride, 
The arm in battle bold, 
The courteous mien, the noble race, 
The stainless faith, the manly face !— 
Bid Ninian’s convent light their shrine, 
For late-wake of De Argentine. 
O’er better knight on death-bier laia, 
Torch never gleam'd nor mass was said |""— 


Nor for De Argentine alone, 
Through Ninian’s church these torches shone, 
And rose the death-prayer’s awful tone. — 
That yellow lustre glimmer'd pale, _ 
On broken plate and bloodied mail, 
Rent crest and shatter'd coronet, 
Of Baron, Eorl, and Banneret; 
And the best names that England knew, 
Claim'd in the death-prayer dismal due. 
Yet mourn not, Land of Fame! 
Though ne'er the leopards on thy shield 
Retreated from so sad a field, 

Since Norman William came. 
Oft may thine annals justly boast 
Of battles stern by Scotland lost ; 

Grudge not her victory, 
When for her free-born rights she strove ; 
Rights dear to all who freedom love, 

To none so dear as thee ! 
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SumMeR Morn, 
[From Mr. Worvsworrn's Recivsr.] 


WAS summer, and the sun had mounted high : 
Southward, the landscape indistinctly glared 

Through a pale steam ; but all the northern downs, 
[n clearest air ascending, shew'd far off 
A surface dappled o’er with shadows, flung 
From many a brooding cloud; far as the sight 
Could reach, those many shadows lay in spots 
Determined and unmoved, with steady beam3 
Of bright and pleasant sunshine interposed. 
Pleasant to him who on the soft cool moss 
Extends his careless limbs along the front 
Of some huge cave, whose rocky ceiling casts 
A twilight of its own, an ample shade, 
Where the wren warbles; while the dreaming Man, 
Half conscious of the soothing melody, 
With side-long eye looks out upon the scene, 
By that impending covert made more soft, 
More low and distant! Other lot was mine ; 
Yet with good hope that soon I should obtain 
As grateful resting-place, and livelier joy. 
Across a bare wide Common I was toiling 
With languid feet, which by the slippery ground 
Were baffled ; nor could my weak arm disperse 
The host of insects gathering round my face, 
And ever with me as I paced along. 


Younc GENIUS. 


[From the same.] 


MONG the hills of Athol he was born : 
There, on a small hereditary Farm, 

An unproductive slip of ragged ground, 
His Father dwelt; and died in poverty ; 
While He, whose lowly fortune I retrace, 
The youngest of three sons, was yet a babe, 
A little One—unconscious of their loss. 
But ere he had outgrown his infant days 
His widowed Mother, for a second Mate, 
Espoused the Teacher of the Village School ; 
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Who on her offspring zealously bestowed 
Needful instruction ; not alone in arts 

Which to his humble duties appertained, 

But in the lore of right and wrong, the rule 
Of human kindness, in the peaceful ways 

Of honesty, and holiness severe. 

A virtuous Household though exceeding poor ! 
Pure Livers were they all, austere and grave, 
And fearing God ; the very Children taught 
Stern self-respect, a reyerence for God's word, 
And an habitual piety, maintained 

With strictness scarcely known on English ground. 





From his sixth year, the Boy of whom I speak, 
In summer, tended cattle on the Hills ; 
But, through the inclement and the perilous days 
Of long-continuing winter, he repaired 
To his step-father’s School, ihat stood alone, 
Sole Building on a mountain's dreary edge, 
Far from the sight of City spire, or sound 
Of Minster clock! From that bleak Tenement 
He, mapy an evening to his distant home 
In solitude returning, saw the Hills 
Grow larger in the darkness, all alone 
Beheld the stars come out above his head, 
And travelled through the wood, with no one near 
To whom he might confess the things he saw. 
So the foundations of his mind were laid. 
Jn such communian, not from terror free, 
While yet a Child, and long before his time, 
He had perceived the presence and the power 
Of greatness ; and deep feelings had impress’d 
Great objects on his mind, with portraiture 
And colour so distinct, that on his mind 
They lay like substances, and almost seemed 
To haunt the bodily sense. He had received 
(Vigorous in native genius as he was) 
A precious gift ; for, as he grew in years, 
With these impressions would he still compare 
All bis remembrances, thoughts, shapes, and forms ; 
And, being still unsatisfied with aught 
Of dimmer character, he thence attained 
An active power to fasten images 
Upon hig brain ; and on their pictured lines 
Intensely brooded, even till they acquired 
The liveliness of dreams. _ Nor did he fail, 
While yet a Child, with a Child’s eagerness 
Insessantly to turn his ear and eye 
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On all things which the moving seasons brought 
To feed such appetite: nor this alone 
Appeased his yearning :—in the after day 
Of Boyhood, many an hour in caves forlorn, 
And ’mid the hollow depths of naked crags 
He sate, and even in their fix'd lineaments, 
Or from the power of a peculiar eye, 
Or by creative feeling overborne, 
Or by predominance of thought oppress'd, 
Even in their fix’d and steady lineaments 
He traced an ebbing and a flowing mind, 
Expression ever varyiug ! 

Thus informed, 
He had small need of books; for many a Tale 
Traditionary, round the mountains hung, 
And many a Legend, peopling the dark woods, 
Nourished Imagination in her growth, 
And gave the Mind that apprehensive power 
By which she is made quick to recognize 
The mora! properties and scope of things. 
But eagerly he read, and read again, 
Whate'er the Minister's old Shelf supplied ; 
The life and death of Martyrs, who sustained, 
With will inflexible, those fearful pangs 
Triumphantly displayed in records left 
Of Persecution, and the Covenant—Times 


Whose echo rings through Scotland to this hour! 


And there by lucky hap had been preserved 
A straggling volume, torn and incomplete, 
That lett half-told the preternatural tale, 
Romance of Giants, chronicle of Fiends 
Profuse in garniture of wooden cuts 

Strange and uncouth ; dire faces, figures dire, 


Sharp-knee'd, sharp-elbowed, and lean-ankled too, 
With long and ghostly shanks—forms which once seen 


Could never be forgotten ! 

In his heart 
Where Fear sate thus, a cherished visitant, 
Was wanting yet, the pure delight of love 
By sound ditfused, or by the breathing air, 
Or by the silent looks of happy things, 
Or flowing from the universal face 
Of earth and sky. But he had felt the power 
Of Nature, and already was prepared, ~ 
By his intense conceptions, to receive 
Deeply the lesson deep of love which he, 
Whom nature, by whatever means, has taught 
To feel intensely, cannot but receive. 


ConTEMPLATIVE 
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ConTEMPLATIVE RETIREMENT: 
[From the same.] 


HUMMING Bee—a little tinkling rill— 

A pair of Falcons, wheeling on the wing, 
In clamorous agitation, round the crest 
Of a tall rock, their airy Citadel— 
By each and all of these the pensive ear 
Was greeted, in the silence that ensued, 
When through the Cottage- threshold we had passed, 
And, deep within that lonesome Valley, stood 
Once more, beneath the concave of the blue 
And cloudless sky.—Anon! exclaimed our Host, 
Triumphantly dispersing with the taunt 
The shade of discontent which on his brow 
Had gathered.—“< Ye have left my Cell,—but see 
How Nature hems you in with friendly arms ! 
And by her help ye are my Prisoners still. 
But which way shall I lead you >—how contrive, 
In Spot so parsimoniously endowed, 
That the brief hours, which yet remain, may reap 
Some recompence of knowledge or delight !”’ 
So saying, round he looked, as if perplexed ; 
And, to remove those doubts, my grey-haired Friend 
Said—‘* Shall we take this pathway for our guide?— 
Upwards it winds, as if, in summer heats, 
Its line had first been fashioned by the flock 
A place of refuge seeking at the root 
Of yon black yew-tree ; whose protruded boughs 
Darken the silver bosom of the crag, 
From which it draws its meagre sustenance. 
There in commodious shelter may we rest. 
Or let us trace this Streamlet to its source ; 
Feebly it tinkles with an earthy sound, 
And a few steps may bring us to the spot 
Where, haply, crowned with flowerets and green herbs, 
The mountain Infant to the sun comes forth, 
Like human Life from darkness.” At the word 
We followed where he led :—a sudden turn 
Through a straight passage of encumbered ground, 
Proved that such hope was vain :—for now we stood 
Shut out from prospect of the open Vale, 
And saw the water, that composed this Rill, 


Descending, 
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Descending, disembodied, and diffused 

O’er the smooth surface of an ample Crag, 
Lofty, and steep, and naked as a Tower. 

All further progress here was barred; And who, 
Thought I, if master of a vacant hour, 

Here would not linger, willingly detained ? 
Whether to such wild objects he were led 

When copious rains have magnified the stream 
Into a loud and white-robed Waterfall, 

Or introduced at this more quiet time, 


Upon a semicique of turf-clad ground, 
The hidden nook discovered to our view 
A Mass of rock, resembling, as it lay 
Right at the foot of that moist precipice, 
A stranded Ship, with kee! upturned,—that rests 
Fearless of winds and waves. Three several Stones 
Stood near, of smaller size, and not unlike 
To monumental pillars : and, from these 
Some little space disjoined, a pair were seen, 
That, with united shoulders bore aloft 
A Fragment, like an Altar, flat and smooth. 
Barren the tablet, yet thereon appeared, 
Conspicuously stationed, one fair Plant, 
A tall and shining Holly, which had found 
A hospitable chink, and stood upright, 
As if inserted by some human hand, 
In mockery, to wither in the sun, 
Or lay its beauty flat before a breeze, 
The first that entered. But no breeze did now 
Find entrance ;—high, or low, appeared no trace 
Of motion, save the Water that descended, 
Diffused adown that Barrier of steep rock, 
And softly creeping, like a breath of air, 
Such as is sometimes seen, and hardly seen, 
To brush the still breast of a chrystal Lake. 


“* Behold a Cabinet for Sages built, 
Which Kings might envy !""—Praise to this effect 
Broke from the happy Old Man's reverend lip ; 
Who to the Solitary turned, and said, 
** In sooth, with love's familiar privilege, 
You have decried, in no unseemly terms 
Of modesty, that wealth which is your own, 
Among these Rocks and Stones, methinks, I sec 
More than the heedless impress that belongs 
To lonely Nature's casual work : they bear 
A semblance strange of power intelligent, 
And of design not wholly worn away. 
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Boldest of plants that ever faced the wind, 

How gracefully that slender Shrub looks forth 
From its fantastic birth-place! And I own, 

Some shadowy intimations haunt me here, 

I cannot but incline to a belief 

That in these shows a chronicle survives 

Of purposes akin to those of Man, 

But wrought with mightier arm than now prevails. 
—Voiceless the Stream descends into the gulph 
With timid lapse ;—and lo! while in this Strait 


’ I stand—the chasm of sky above my head 


Is heaven's profoundest azure ; no domain 

For fickle, short-lived clouds to occupy, 

Or to pass through, but rather an Abyss 

In which the everlasting Stars abide ; 

And whose soft gloom, and boundless depth, might tempt 
The curious eye to look for them by day. 

—Hail Contemplation ! from the stately towers, 
Reared by the industrious hand of human Art 

To lift thee high above the misty air, 

And turbulence, of murmuring cities vast ; 

From academic groves, that have for thee 

Been planted, hither come and find a Lodge 

To which thou mayest resort for holier peace,— 

From whose calm centre Thou, through height or deptb, 
Mayest penetrate, wherever Truth shall lead ; 
Measuring through all degrees, until the scale 

Of time and conscious Nature disappear, 

Lost in unsearchable Eternity !” 


CHURCH AND STATP, 
[From the same. ] 


[ AIL to the Crown by Freedom shaped—to gird 
An English Sovereign’s brow! and to the Throne 

Whereon he sits ! Whose deep foundations lie 

In veneration and the People’s love, 

Whose steps are equity, whose seat is law. 

—Hail to the State of England! And conjoin 

With this a salutation as devout, 

Made to the spiritual Fabric of her Church ; 

Founded in truth ; by blood of Martyrdom 

Cemented; by the hands of Wisdom reared 

In beauty of Holiness, with order'd pomp, 

Decent, and unreproved. The voice, that greets 

The majesty of both, shall pray for both ; 

That, mutually protected and sustained, 


They 
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They may endufe as long as sea surrounds 

This favoured Land, er sunshine warms ber soil, 
—And, O, ye swelling hills, and spacious plains ! 
Besprent from shore to shore with steeple-towers, 


And spires whose ‘ silent finger points to Heaven ;" 


Nor wanting, at wide intervals, the bulk 

Of ancient Minster, lifted above the cloud 

Of the dense air, which town or city breeds 
To intercept the sun’s glad beams—may ne’er 
That true succession fail of English Hearts, 
That can perceive, not less than heretofore 
Our Ancestors did feelingly perceive, 

What in those holy Structures ye possess 

Of ornamental interest, and the charm 

Of pious sentiment diffused afar, 

And human charity, and social love. 

—Thus never shall the indignities of Time 
Approach their reverend graces, unopposed ; 
Nor shall the elements be free to hurt 

Their fair proportions ; nor the blinder rage 
Of bigot zeal madly to overturn ; 

And, if the desolating band of war 

Spare them, they shall continue to bestow— 
Upon the thronged abodes of busy Men 
Depraved, and ever prone to fill their minds 
Exclusively with transitory things) 

An air and mien of dignified pursuit ; 

Of sweet civility—on rustic wilds. 

—The Poet, fostering for his native land 
Such hope, entreats that Servants may abound 
Of those pure Altars worthy ; ministers 
Detached from pleasure, to the love of gain 
Superior, insusceptible of pride, 

And by ambition’s longings undisturbed ; 
Men, whose delight is where their duty leads 
Or fixes them ; whose least distinguished day 
Shines with some portion of that heavenly lustre 
Which makes the Sabbath lovely in the sight 
Of blessed Angels, pitying human cares. 
—And, as on earth it is the doom of Truth 
To be perpetually attacked by foes 

Open or covert, be that Priesthood still, 

For her defence, replenished with a Band 

Of strenuous Champions, in scholastic arts 
Thoroughly disciplined ; nor (if in course 

Of the revolving World's disturbances 

Cause should recur, which righteous Heaven avert ! 
To meet such trial) from their spiritual Sires | 
Degenerate ; who constrained to wield the sword 
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Of disputation, shrunk not, though assailed 
With hostile din, and combating in sight 

Of angry umpires, partial and unjust. 

And did, thereafter, bathe their hands in fire, 
So to declare the conscience satisfied : _ 

Nor for their bodies would accept release, 

But, blessing God and praising him, bequeathed, 
With their last breath, from out the smouldering flame, 
The faith which they by diligence had earned, 
And through illumivating grace received, 

For their dear Countty-men, and all mankind, 
© high example, constancy divine ! 


ELuEN. 
[From the same.) 


NHE Vicar paused ; and tow’rds a seat advanced, 
A long stone-seat, framed in the Church-yard wall ; 

Part under shady sycamore, and part 
Offering a place of rest in pleasant sunshine, 
Even as may suit the comers old or young 
Who seek the House of worship, while the Bells 
Yet ring with all their voices, or before 
The last hath ceased its solitary knoll. 
To this commodious resting-place he led ; 
Where, by his side, we all sate down ; and there 
His office, uninvited, he resumed. 


‘* As, on a sunny bank, a tender Lamb 
Lurks in safe shelter from the winds of March, 
Screened by its Parent, so that little mound 
Lies guarded by its neighbour ; the small heap 
Speaks for itself ;—an Infant there doth rest, 
The sheltering Hillock is the Mother's grave. 
If mild discourse, and manners that conferred 
A natural dignity on humblest rank ; 
If gladsome spirits, and benignant looks, 
That for a face not beautiful did more 
Than beauty for the fairest face can do ; 
And if religious tenderness of heart, 
Grieving for sin, and penitential tears 
Shed when the clouds had gathered and distatned 
The spotless ether of a maiden life ; 
If these they make a hallowed spot of earth 
More holy in the sight of God or Man ; 
Then, on that mold, a sanctity shall brood, 
Till the stars sicken at the day of doom. Ab! 
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Ah! what a warning for a thoughtless Man, 
Could field or grove, or any spot of earth, 
Shew to the eye an image of the pangs 
Which it hath witnessed, render back an echo 
Of the sad steps by which it hath been trod ! 
There, by her innocent Baby’s precious grave, 
Yea, doubtless, on the turf that roofs her own, 
The mother oft was seen to stand, or kneel 
In the broad day, a weeping Magdalene. 
Now she is not; the swelling turf reports 
Of the fresh shower, but of poor Ellen's tears 
Is silent ; nor is any vestige left 
Upon the pathway, of her mournful tread ; 
Nor of that pace with which she once had moved 
In virgin fearlessness, a step that seemed 
Caught from the pressure of elastic turf 
Upon the mountains wet with morning dew, 
In the prime hour of sweetness scents and airs. 
—-Serious and thoughtful was her mind; and yet, 
By reconcilement exquisite and rare, 
The form, port, motions of this Cottage-girl 
Were such as might have quickened and inspired 
A Titian’s hand, addressed to picture forth 
Oread or Dryad glancing through the shade 
When first the Hunter's startling horn is heard 
Upon the golden hills, A spreading Elm 
Stands in our Valley, called Tus Joyrut Tree ; 
An Elm distinguished by that festive name, 
From dateless usage which our Peasants hold 
Of giving welcome to the first of May 
By dances round its trank.— And if the sky 
Permit, like honours, dance and song, are paid 
To the Twelfth Night ; beneath the frosty Stars 
Or the clear Moon. The Queen of these gay sports, 
If not in beauty yet in sprightly air, 
Was hapless Ellen.—No one touched the ground 
So deftly, and the nicest Maiden’s locks 
Less gracefully were braided ;— but this praise, 
Methinks, would better suit another place. 


She loved,—and fondly deemed herself beloved. 
The road is dim, the current unperceived, 
The weakness painful and most pitifal, 
By which a virtuous Woman, in pure youth, 
May be delivered to distress and shame. 
Such fate was hers. —The Jast time Ellen danced, 
Among her Equals, round Tue Joyruc Tres, 
She bore a secret burthen ; and full soon 
Was lefi to tremble for a breaking vow,— 
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Then, to bewail a sternly-broken vow, 

Alone, within her widowed Mother's house, 

It was the season sweet, of budding leaves, 

Of days advancing tow'rds their utmost length, 

And small birds singing to their happy mates, 

Wild is the music of the autumnal wind 

Among the faded woods ; but these blithe notes 
Strike the deserted to the heart; I speak 

Of what I know, and what we feel within. 
—Beside the Cottage in which Ellen dwelt 

Stands a tall ash-tree ; to whose topmost twig 

A Thrush resorts, and annually chaunts, 

At moro and evening, from that naked perch, 
While all the undergrove is thick with leaves, 

A time beguiling ditty, for delight 

Of his fond partner, silent in the nest. 

—‘* Ah why,” said Ellen, sighing to herself, 

“* Why do not words, and kiss, and solemn pledge ; 
‘* And nature that is kind in Woman's breast, 

** And reason that in Man is wise and good, 

“* And fear of him who isa righteous Judge, 

** Why do not these prevail for human life, 

‘* To keep two Hearts together, that began “ 
‘* Their spring-time with one love, and that have need 
** Of mutual pity and forgiveness, sweet 

“« To grant, or be received, while that poor Bird, 

*¢ —-Q come and hear him! Thou who hast to me 

** Been faithless, hear him, though a lowly Creature, 
** One of God's simple children that-yet know not 


-*€ The universal Parent how he sings 


** As if he wished, the firmament of Heaven 

‘«« Should listen, and give back to him the voice 
«* Of his triumphant constancy and love ; 

** The proclamation that he makes, how far 

‘* His darkness doth transcend our fickle light !"" 


Such was the tender passage, not by me 
Repeated without loss of simple phrase, 
Which I perused, even as the words had been 
Committed by forsaken Ellen's hand 
To the blank margin of a Valentine, 
Bedropped with tears. "T'will please you to be told 
That, studiously withdrawing from the eye 
Of all companionship, the Sufferer yet 
Tn lonely reading found a meek resource. 
How thankful for the warmth of summer days, 


And their long twilight '—friendly to that stealth 


With which she slipped into the Cottage-barn, 
And found a sceret oratory there ; Or 
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Or, in the garden, pored upon her book 

By the last lingering help of open sky, 

Till the dark night dismissed her to her bed. 
Thus did a waking Fancy sometimes lose 
The unconquerable pang of despised love. 


A kindlier passion opened on her soul 
When that poor Child was born. Upon its face 
She looked as on a pure and spotless gift 
Of unexpected promise, where a grief 
Or dread was all that had been thought of—-joy 
Far sweeter than bewildered Traveller feels 
Upon a perilous waste, where all night long 
Through darkness he hath toiled and fearful storm, 
When he beholds the first pale speck serene 
Or day-spring—in the gloomy east revealed, 


And greets it with thanksgiving. ‘* Till this hour,” 


‘Thus in her Mother's hearing Ellen spake, 
‘* There was a stony region in my heart ; 
‘* But he, at whose command the parched rock 


‘* Was smitten, and poured forth a quenching stream, 


‘* Hath softened that obduracy, and made 

‘* Unlooked-for gladness in the desart place, 

‘* To save the perishing ; and, henceforth, 1 look 
‘ Upon the light with cheerfulness, for thee 

“ My Infant; and for that good Mother dear, 


‘“ Who bore me,—and hath prayed for me in vain ;— 


‘« Yet not in vain, it shall not be in vain.” 
She spake, nor was the assurance unfulfilled, 
And if heart-rending thoughts would oft return 


They stayed not long.—The blameless Infant grew ; 


‘The Child whom Ellen and her Mother loved 
They soon were proud of; tended it and nursed, 
A soothing comforter, although forlorn ; 

Like a poor singing-bird from distant lands ; 

Or a choice shrub, which he, who passes by 
With vacant mind, not seldom may observe 
Fair-flowering in a thinly-peopled house, 

Whose window, somewhat sadly it adorns. 


—Through four months’ space the Infant drew its food 


From the maternal breast ; then scruples rose ; 


Thoughts, which the rich are free from, came and ctossed 


The sweet affection. She no more could bear 
By her offence to lay a twofold weight 
On a kind parent willing to forget 
Their slender means, so, to that parent's care 
Trusting her child, she left their common home, 
And with contented spirit undertook 
A ae, office. : 

i8is. 
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‘Tis, perchance, 
Unknown to you that in these simple Vales 
The natural feeling of equality 
Is by domestic service unimpaired ; 
Yet, though such service be, with us, removed 
From sense of degradation, not the less 
The ungentle mind can easily find means 
‘To impose severe restraints and laws unjust : 
Which hapless Ellen now was doomed to feel. 


In selfish blindness, for I will not say 
In naked and deliberate cruelty, 
The Pair, whose Infant she was bound to nurse, 
Forbad her all communion with her own. 
They argued that such meeting would disturb 
The Mother's mind, distract her thoughts, and thus 
Unfit her for her duty—in which dread, 
Week after week, the mandate was enforced. 
—So near !—yet not allowed, upon that sight 
To fix her eyes—alas! ‘twas hard to bear ! 
But worse ailliction must be borne-—far worse ; 
For ‘tis Heaven's will —that, after a disease 
Begun and ended within three days’ space, 
Her Child should die ; as Ellen now exclaimed, 
Her own— deserted Child !—Once, only once, 
She saw it in that mortal malady : 
And, on the burial day, could scarcely 
Permission to attend ils obsequies. 
She reached the bouse—last of the faneral train; 
And some One, as she entered, having chanced 
To urge unthinkingly their prompt departure, 
«« Nay,” said she, with commanding look, a spirit 
Of anger never seen in her be jane, 
‘* Nay, ye must wait my time! and down she sate, 
And by the unclosed cottin kept her seat 
Weeping and looking, Jooking on and weeping 
Upon the last sweet aeake of her Child, 
Until at length her soul was satisfied. 


vain 


- 
‘ 
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You see the Infant's Grave ;—and to this Spot, 
Tl. Mother, oft as she was sent abroad, 
wd whatsoe’er the errand, urged her steps : 
Hiither she came; and here she stood, or knelt 
In the broad day —a rueful Magdalene! 
So call her ; for not only she bewailed 
A Mother's loss, but mourned in bitterness 
lier own transgression ; Penitent sincere ; 
As ever raised to Heaven a streaming eye. 
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—At length the Parents of the Foster-child 
Noting that in despite of their commands 
She still renewed, and could not but renew, ° 
Those visitations, ceased to send her forth ; 
Or, to the garden's narrow bounds, confined. 
I failed not to remind them that they erred : 
For holy Nature might not thus be crossed, 
Thus wronged in woman's breast: in vain [ pleaded : 
But the green stalk of Ellen's life was snapped 
And the flower drooped : as every eye could see, 
It hung its head in mortal languishment. 
—Aided by this appearance I at length 
Prevailed ; and from those bonds released, she went 
Home to her mother’s house. The youth was fled ; 
The rash Betrayer couk! not face the shame 
Or sorrow which his senseless guilt had caused ; 
And little would his presence, or proof given 
Of a relenting soul, have now availed ; 
For, like a shadow, he was passed away 
From Ellen's thoughts ; had perished to her mind 
For all concerns of fear, or hope, or love, 
Save only those which to their common shame, 
And to his moral being appertained : 
Hope from that quarter would, I know, have brought 
A heavenly comfort: there she recognised 
An unrelaxing bond, a mutual need ; 
There, and, as seemed, there only.—She had raised, 
Her fond maternal Heart had built a Nest 
In blindness all too near the river's edge ; 
That Work a summer flood with hasty swell 
Had swept away ; and now her Spirit longed 
For its last flight to Heaven's security. 
—The bodily frame was wasted day by day ; 
Meanwhile, relinquishing all other cares, 
Her mind she strictly tutored to find peace 
And pleasure in endurance. Much she thought, 
And much she read ;_ and brooded feelingly 
Upon her own unworthiness.—To me, 
As to a spiritual comforter and friend, 
Her heart she opened ; and no pains were spared 
To mitigate, as gently as I could, 
The sting of self-reproach, with healing words. 
—Meek Saint! through patience glorified on earth ! 
In whom, as by her lonely hearth she sate, 
The ghastly face of cold decay put on 
A sun-like beauty, and appeared divine ! 
May I not mention—that, within these walls, 
In due observance of her pious wish, 
Z2 
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The Congregation joined with me in prayer 
For her Soul's good? Nor was that office vain 
—Much did she suffer: but, if any Friend, 
Beholding her condition, at the sight 

Gave way to words of pity or complaint, 

She stilled them with a prompt reproof, and said, 
‘* He who afflicts me knows what I can bear; 
‘€ And, when I fail, and can endure no more, 

** Will mercifully take me to himself.”’ 

So, through the cloud of death, her Spirit passed 
Into that pure and unknown world of love, 
Where injury cannot come : —and here is laid 
The mortal Body by her Infant's side.” 


BaTtTrcLe or tue GIAnNTs. 


{ From Hesiop's Txeocony. | 
Translated in Mr. Elton’s Specimens of the Classic Pocts 


LL on that day stirr’d up th’ enormous strife, 
Female and male; Titanic Gods, and sons 

And daughters of old Saturn ; and that band 
Of giant brethren, whom from forth th’ abyss 
Of darkness under earth deliverer Jove 
Sent up to light: grim forms and strong with force 
Gigantic ; arms of hundred-handed gripe 
Burst from their shoulders ; fifty heads up-sprang 
Cresting their muscular limbs. ‘They thus opposed 
In dismal conflict ‘gainst the Titans stood, 
In all their sinewy hands wielding aloft 
Precipitous rocks, On th’ other side alert 
The Titan phalanx closed; then hands of strength 
Join'd prowess and show'd forth the works of war. 
‘Th’ immeasurable sea tremendous dash'd 
With roaring, earth resounded, the broad Heaven 
Groan'd shattering ; huge Olympus reel'd throughout 
Down to its rooted base beneath the rush 
Of those immortals. The dark chasm of bell 
Was shaken with the trembling, with the tramp 
Of hollow footsteps and strong battle-strokes, 
And measureless uproar of wild pursuit. 
So they against each other through the air 
Hurl'd intermix'd their weapons, scattering groans 
Where'er they fell. The voice of armies rose 
With rallying shout through the starr’d firmament, 


And 
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And with a mighty war-cry both the hosts 
Encountering closed. Nor longer then did Jove 
Curb down his force, but sudden in his soul 

There grew dilated strength, and it was was fill'd 
\Vith lis omnipotence ; his whole of might 

Broke from him, and the godhead rush'd abroad. 
The vaulted sky, the mount Olympus, flash'd 
Wit!: his continual presence, for he pass'd 
Incessant forth and lighten’d where he trod. 
Thrown from his nervous grasp the lightnings flew 
Reiterated swift, the whirling flash 

Cast sacred splendour, and the thunderbolt 

Fell. Then on every side the foodful earth 

Roar'd in the burning flame, and far and near 

‘The trackless depth of forests crash'd with fire. 
Yea, the broad earth burn'd red, the floods of Nile 
Glow’'d, and the desert waters of the sea. 

. Round and around the Titans’ earthy forms 

Roll'd the hot vapour, and on fiery surge 

Stream'd upward swathing in one boundless blaze 
The purer air of Heaven. Keen rush'd the light 
In quivering splendour from the writhen flash ; 
Strong though they were, intolerable smote 

Their orbs of sight, and with bedimming glare . 
Scorch'd up their blasted vision. Through the gult 
Of yawning Chaos the supernal flame 
Spread mingling fire with darkness. But to see 
With human eye, and hear with ear of man, 

Had been as on a time the Heaven and earth 

Met hurtling in mid-air, as nether earth 

Crash'd from the centre, and the wreck of Heaven 
Fell ruining from high. Not less, when Gods 
Grappled with Gods, the shout and clang of arms 
Commingled, and the tumult roar’d from Heaven, 
The whirlwinds were abroad, and hollow arous'd 
A shaking and a gathering dark of dust, 
Crushing the thunders from the clouds of air, 
Hot thunderbolts and flames, the fiery darts 

Of Jove ; and in the midst of either host 

‘They bore upon their blast the cry confused 

Of battle, and the shoating. For thedin 


‘Tumultuous of that sight-appalling strife 
Rese without bound. Stern strengti of hardy proof 


Wreak'd there its deeds ti!] weary sank the war, 
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EauaNniMITY. 


[By ArcuiLocaus. From the Same.]} 


PIRIT, thou Spirit, like a troubled sea, 
Ruffled with deep and hard calamity, 

Sustain the shock: a daring heart oppose : 
Stand firm, amidst the charging spears of foes : 
If conquering, v vaunt not in vain-glorious show : 
If conquerd, stoop not, prostrated i in woe : 
Moderate, in joy, rejoice; in sorrow, mourn : 
Muse on man's Jot : be thine discreetly borne. 


FRAGMENTS oF SAPPHO. 
[From the same. ] 


HE moon hath sunk beneath the sky : 
The Pleiad stars withdraw their light : 
It is the darkling noon of night : 
The hour, the hour hath glided by, 
And yet alone, alone I lie. 


Mother! sweet mother! tis in vain; 
I cannot now the shuttle throw: 
That youth is in my heart and brain; 
And Venus’ lingering fires within me glow. 


Did Jove a queen of flowers decree, 
The rose the queen of flowers should be. 
Of flowers the eye; of plants the gem ; 
The meadow’s blush; earth's diadem : 
Glory of colours on the gaze 
Lightening in its beauty’s blaze : 

It breathes of Love: it soon the gues 
Of Venus’ ever fragraat bre 

In gaudy pomp its petals poet ma 

Light foliage trembles round its head ; 
With vermeil blossoms fresh and fair 

Li laughs to the voluptuous air. 





RetTuaRNn 
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Rerurn oF SprRInG. 


[By Anacrgon. From the same. ] 


EE the spring appears in view ; 

The Graces showers of roses strew . 
See how’ ocean’s wave serene 
Smooths its limpid, glassy green : 
With oaring feet the sea-duck swims; 
The stork on airy journey skims : 
The sun shines out in open day ; 
The shadowy clouds are roll’d away ; 
The cultur'd fields are smiling bright 
In verdant gaiety of light : 
Earth's garden spreads its tender fruits ; 
The juicy olive swelling shoots ; 
The grape, the fount of Bacchus, twines 
[In clusters, red with embryo wines : 
Through leaves, through boughs it bursts it way, 
And buds, and ripens on the day. 


To a PAINTER. 


[From the same.] 


EST of Painters! now dispense 
All thy tinted eloquence ; 
Master of the roseate art, 
Paint the mistress of my heart. 
Paint her, absent though she be, 
Paint her, as described by me. 

Paint her hair in tresses flowing : 
Black as jet its ringlets glowing : 

If the pallet soar so high, 

Paint their humid fragrancy. 

Let the colour smoothly show 
The gentle prominence of brow ; 
Smooth as ivory let it shine, 
Under locks of glossy twine. 

Now her eyebrows Jength’ning bend ; 
Neither sever them, nor blend: 
Imperceptible the space 
Of their meeting arches trace : 

Be the picture like the maid ; 


Her dark eye-lids fringed with shade. 
Now 
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Now the real glance inspire ; 
Let it dart a liquid fire : 
Let her eyes reflect the day, 
Like Minerva’s, hazel-gray, 
Like those of Venus, swimming bright, 
Brimful of moisture and of light. 
Now her faultless nose design 
In its flowing aquiline : 
Let her cheeks transparent gleam, 
Like to roses, strew'd in cream ; 
Let her lips seduce to bliss, 
Pouting to provoke the kiss. 
Now her chin minute express, 
Rounded into prettiness ; 
There let all the Graces play ; 
In that dimpled circle-stray ; 
Round her bended neck delay : 
Marble pillar, on the sight 
Shedding smooth its slippery white. 
For the rest, let drapery swim 
In purplish folds o’er every limb ; 
But, with flimsy texture, show 
The shape, the skin, that partial glow : 
Enough—herself appears; ‘tis done ; 
The picture breathes ; the paint will speak anon. 


Gop ALL AND IN ALL. 


[By Aratus. From the same.) 


ROM Jove begin my song ; nor even be 
The name unutter’d: ail are full of thee; 

The ways, and haunts of men ; the havens, and the sea. 
On thee our being hangs; in thee we move ; 
All are thy offspring, and the seed of Jove. 
Benevolent, he warns mankind to good, 
Urges to toil, and prompts the hope of food. 
He shows when best the yielding globe will bear 
The goaded oxen, and the cleaving share. 
He shows what seasons smile, to delve the plain, . 
To set the plant, or sow the scatter'd grain. 
‘Twas he, that placed those glittering signs on high, 
Those stars, dispers’d throughout the circling sky ; 
From these the seasons and the times appear, 
The labours, and the harvests of the year. 
Hence men to him their thankful homage raise, 
Him, first and last, their theme of joy and praise. 


Hail, 
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Hail, Father! wondrous! whence all blessings spring ! 


Thyself the source of every living thing! 
Oh of mellifluous voice! ye Muses, hear ! 
And, if my prayer may win your gracious ear, 
Your inspiration, all ye Muses, bring, 

And aid my numbers, while the stars I sing. 


PROGNosTICS OF WEATHER. 
[From the same.} 


B’ this the sign of wind: with rolling sweep 
High swells the sea; long roarings echo deep 
From billow-breaking rocks: shores murmur shrill, 
Though calm from storm, and how}s the topmast bill, 
The heron with unsteady motion flies, 

And shoreward hastes, with loud and piercing cries ; 
Borne o'er the deep, his flapping pinions sail, 

While air is ruffled by the rising gale. 

The coots, that wing through air serene their way, 
’Gainst coming winds condense their close array. 
The diving cormorants and wild-ducks stand, 

And shake their dripping pinions on the sand : 

And ofi, a sudden cloud is seen to spread, 

With length’ning shadow, o’er the mountain's head. 
By downy-blossom’d plants, dishevell'd-strown, 

And hoary thistles’ tops, is wind foreshown : 

When, those behind impelling those before, 

On the still sea they slowly float to shore. 

Watch summer thunders break, or lightnings fly, 
Wind threatens from that quarter of the sky ; 
And, where the shooting stars, in gloomy a 
Draw through the heavens a track of snowy light, 
Expect the coming wind: but, if in air 

The meteors cross, shot headlong here and there, 
From various points observe the winds arise, 

And thwarting blasts blow diverse from the skies. 
When lightnings in the North and South appear, 
And East, and-West, the mariner should fear 
Torrents of air, and foamings of the main; 

These numerous lightnings flash o'er floods of rain, 
And oft, when showers are threat'ning from on high, 
The clouds, like fleeces, hang beneath the sky : 
Girding heaven's arch, a double rainbow bends, 
Or, round some star, a black’ning haze extends. 
The birds of marsh, or sea, insatiate lave, 

And deeply plunge, with longings for the wave. 
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Swift o’er the pool the fluttering swallows rove, 

And beat their breasts the ruffled lake above. 

Hoarse croak the fathers of the reptile breod, 

Of gliding water-snakes the fearful food : 

At break of day, the desert-haunting owl 

Lengthens from far her solitary how! : 

The clamouring crow is perch'd, where high the shore 
With jutting cliff o’erhangs the ocean roar ; 

Or with dipp’d head the river-wave divides, 

Dives whole-immers’d, or cawine skims the tides. 

Nor less the herds for coming rain prepare, 

And sky-ward look, and snuff the showery air. 

On walls the slimy-c’*eping snails abound, 

And earth-worms trail their length, the entrails of the ground ; 
The cock’s young brood ply oft the pluming bill, 

And chirp, as dyvops from eaves on tinkling drops distil. 


Love a Fucirive. 
[By Moscnus. From the same. } 


ENUS aloud proclaim’d the truant Love : 
** Whoce’er has seen him in the cross-ways rove 

He is my run-away : whoe’er descries, 
And straight informs, may claim a kiss—his prize. 
If, stranger! thon the fugitive restore, 
Not a bare kiss is thine, but something more. 
The boy has many marks: that thou may’st tell 
His form from twenty others, heed them well : 
Not white his skin, bue of a fire-red hue : 
His eyes like flame keen sparkling to the view : 
A mischief-making mind ; words prattling sweet ; 
His thoughts belie, what soft his lips repeat : 
His voice hke honey ; but should anger burn, 
Of temper fierce, impiacable, and stern : 
Still uttering falsehoods, an impostor sly ; 
A treacherous boy that sports with cruelty : 
Fair curling ringlets cluster round his head ; 
Tiny his bands ; but far his darts are sped : 
E’en to the banks of Acheron they wing 
Their feather'd aim, and strike th’ infernal king. 
Naked his. body ; cloak'd his secret mind ; 
Wing'd like a bird he hovers round mankind : 
From these to those; from men to women flies ; 
And perching in their vitals lurking lies. 
Small is his bow, and small the fitted shaft ; 
But far as heaven the winds its passage waft : 


Athwait 
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Athwart his back a quiver hangs of gold; 

And gall-tipp’d arrows lurk within it hold : 
Nay—oft their random wounds are tried on me: 
All, all is cruel that in him you see: 

And more than all, his tiny torch’s glare 

Burns up the sun: then seize him, but beware: 
Lest with his tears he to thy bosom creep ; 

Bring him fast bound ; nor pity though he weep: 
And though he laugh in sport, yet drag him stern ; 
Or, would he kiss thee? from his kisses turn : 
There's poison on his lips: or should he say, 

** Take here my weapons :” touch them not: away! 
His gifts are frands ; evade his artful aim ; 

Ah, all are tinctured with contagious flame. 
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DOMESTIC LITERATURE 


FOR THE YEAR 18:15. 


CHAPTER I. 


BIBLICAL AND THEOLOGICAL. 


Comprising Biblical Criticism, Application of Ancient Prophecies to 
Modern Times, Learning and Authority of the Fathers, Sermons, 


Stugle Sermons, Polemics. 


Ww are glad to open the pre- 
sent important department, 
for the year with a contribution, 
though a posthumous one, of a 
prelate and a scholar, whose talents, 
learning, opinions and productions, 
will ever be regarded as authorita- 
tive in the Church of England ; 
notwithstanding the peculiarities 
with which they are sometimes in- 
terwoven. We allude to ‘‘ The 
Book of Psalms; translated from 
the Hebrew: with notes explana- 
tory and critical. By Samuel Hors- 
ley, L.L.D. F.R. and A.S. late 
Lord Bishop of St. Asaph.” 2 vols. 
8vo. After long expectation on the 
part of the public, this work is 
at last presented by the Reverend 
Heneage Horsley, rector of Dundee, 
son of the writer. For this, how- 
ever, an ample apology js given: 
the editor could not get the work 
printed at Dundee, so as to super- 
intend it himself; and it was twice 
suspended, while printing at Edin- 
burgh, by the death frst of Dr. 


Moodie, and afterwards of Dr. 
Murray, who had successively un- 
dertaken to correct the press. The 
task was a third time commenced, 
upon the offer of assistance from 
Dr. Dickson, one of the ministers 
of St, Cuthbert’s, Edinburgh, and 
at length brought to a conclusion. 
Still, however, it is greatly 1m- 
perfect. Itis not, as the title would 
induce us to expect, a translation 
of the Book of Psalms, but of oc- 
casional psalms, consisting of less 
than half the entire number, and 
consequently with various intervals, 
and in some cases of considerable 
length, Thus we have no transla- 
tion between Psalms cxvill. and 
cxxxvii; nor any after cxl. Upon 
most of these, however, we have 
a few critical notes, as though the 
writer had turned his eye towards 
them with an intention of making 
the series complete at his leisure, 
bad his life been sufficiently elong- 
ated. Weare also much in want 


of an original preface or war’ 
OD 5 
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tion; to supply the place of which 
the editor has ingeniously prefixed 
a long extract from a sermon of 
the Bishop’s, on Psalm ii. 1. con- 
taining observations on the nature 
and design of the Book of Psalms 
in general, and of his own views 
as to their concealed or allegorical 
meaning. ‘‘ A very great, I be- 
lieve the far greater part are a sort 
of dramatic ode, consisting of dia- 
logues between persons sustaining 
certain characters. In these dia- 
logue-psalms, the persons are fre- 
quently the psalmist himself, or the 
chorus of Priests and Levites, or 
the leader of the Levitical band, 
opening the ode with a proem de- 
clarative of the subject, and very 
often closing the whole with a 
solemn admonition drawn from 
what the other persons say. The 
other persons are Jehovah, some- 
times as one, sometimes as ano- 
ther of the three persons, Christ 
in his incarnate state, somre- 
times before, sometimes after his 
resurrection; the human soul of 
Christ as distinguished from the 
divine essence.” Thus far we can 
fully accede to the opinions of this 
excellent critic ; but we occasionally 
perceive a tendency to press the 
mystical interpretation of the 
Psalms to an extreme; and, upon 
4 few isolated and highly disputable 
authorities, to allegorize the entire 
Book from the beginning to the 
end; and to regard the whole as 
vue uniform and-methodical trea- 
tise or drama, upon the doctrines 
and duties of Revelation, without 
reflecting upon the very different 
periods in which its various parts 
were composed, the different 
purposes for which they were 
written ; and how numerous and 
diverse in character, the authors 
who contributed to its aggre- 
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gate. “‘ There is not a page of 
this book in which the pious reader 
will not find Ais Saviour, if he 
reads with a view of finding him : 
and it was but a just encomium of 
it that came from the pen of one 
of the early fathers, that it is @ 
complete system of divinity for the 
use and edification of the Christian 
Church ;” p. xi. and again p. xvii, 
** [t is not a bad notion of the Book 
of Psalms, which is given by a con- 
siderable though neglected critic : 
it is a notion which, if kept in view, 
would conduce much to the right 
understanding of them, that the 
whole collection forms a sort of 
heroic tragedy. ‘The redemption 
of man, and the destruction of 
Satan is the plot. The persons of 
the drama are the persons of the 
Godhead, Christ united to one of 
them, Satan, Judas, the Apostate 
Jews, the heathen persecutors, the 
apostates of latter times; the at- 
tendants, believers, unbelievers, 
angels; the scenes, heaven, earth, 
hell; the time of the action, from 
the fall to the final overthrow of 
the apostate faction, and the ge- 
neral judgment.” 

Generally speaking, his work is 
better calculated for the closet than 
for vulgar use; for critical com- 
parison than for public devotion. 
Many of the alterations shew the 
Author's strength and originality of 
style with great felicity and advan- 
tage to the text; but there are 
others that are too deeply imbued 
with his propens‘ty to make critical 
difficulties where no difficulties 
exist; and his addiction to the oc- 
casional employment of terms, 
which though forcible, are harsh, 
homely and uncooth, or else un- 
duly scholastic. Thus Psalm x. 4. 


for ‘‘ the wicked through the pride 
of his countenance will not seck 
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thoughts.” Dr. Horsley gives 


The impious, in the swelling of his wrath 
will not enquire : 

No God, is the whole of his Puito- 
SOPHY. 


The division, and the general sense 
of the verse is here improved ; but 
the word pAilosophy is somewhat 
too recondite for the present pur- 
pose, though a better expression 
than Mudge’s, who translates it 
** all his wicked poleftcs.” Ps xi. 1. 
‘In the Lorp put I my trust: 
how say ye to my soul, flee as a 
bird to your mountain.” For this 
we have the following 


With Jchovah I have taken shelter ; how 
say ye to my soul 
* Flee, Sparrows, to your hill.” 


The trans!ator thus explains it: 
‘your hill, that hill from which 
you say your help cometh : a sneer. 
Repair to the boasted hill which 
may indeed give you the help it 
gives the sparrow—a shelter against 
the inclemency of the stormy sky, 
no defence against our power.” The 
word ‘“‘ to take shelter” is better 
than ‘* to trust’’ as more congruous 
with the general image; but ‘npp 
rather loses than gains, as weil in 
elegance as critical accuracy by the 
specific term sparrows instead of 
the geveric term dird. Nor does 
the ploral sparrows well apply to 
the singular wy soul. 

For Ps. xiv, 1. ‘‘ they have done 
abominable works,” the present 
version gives us 


They are abominable in the.r Frotics. 


‘The best version is that of the 
Psalter, “‘ they are abominable in 
their doings.” 


In Ps. xxi. 8. 
proved generally : 


the version is 1m- 
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after God; God is not in all his 


Thine hand shall be successfy! against al| 

_ thine enemies, | 

Thy right-hand shall be successful against 
all that hate thee. 


The similarity of construction js 
justified by a M.S. reading es. 
teemed of high authority by Ken- 
nicott, which gives us Traw dob 
NYDN 72D". 

Ps. xxii, is also improved in vari- 
ous parts: for for ‘‘ the words of my 
roaring,” in v. 1. we have “* the 
burden of my loud complaint” 
more circuitous, but more elegant. 
In v. a. for ‘ and am not silent,” 
the author offers, ‘* but no relief 
is given me,” 4. e. says he, ‘ and 
am not silenced ;” literally “ there 
is no silencing for me ;” nothing is 
done to give me ease. Sensus est, 
nihil solatii eum sentire, quod ejus 
animum tranquillet Corceius. That 
this is the meaning we have no 
doubt ; but it wanders too far from 
the words for a strict translation. 
The following is highly worthy of 
praise. 


3. Yet thou, inhabiting holiness, art the 
theme of Israel's praise. 
4. Our fathers placed their, trust in thee 
and were not brought to shame. 
7. All who see me insult me with gestures 
of drision, 
They draw aside the lip and shake the 
head. 
8. * He boasted confidently of Jehovah ; 
let him deliver him, 
“‘ Let him save bim. Surely he delighteth 
in him !” 
9. Yes; thou hast been my bringer-up 
from the womb, 
My confidence upon my mother's breasts. 
10. { was cast upon thy lap from the 
bith, 
From the womb of my mother thou hast 
been my God. 


We do not, however, lke y¢s, = 
v. g. and very generally employes 
by Dr. Horsley in other passages - 


it is too colloquial : nor do we 


think gestures of derision, Y:- 
equal 


- 
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equal to scorn, as in both our esta- 
blished versions, This psalm is 
supposed to be a pretiguration of 
the Messiah in the garden. - 

In Psalm Ixviii. 13. for “* though 
ye have lien among the pots,’’ we 
have— 


When ye dwell between Tne rIpces oF 
HILLS, 


A very unjustifiable rendering of 
mrynaw 72, though the author 
labours the construction at much 
length and with ingenuity. We 
suppose it to refer to the brick and 
pottery fields of Egypt, forming a 
perfect contrast with the ensuing 
passage. 


Ps, Ixxxiv. 5. Blessed is the man whose 
strength is in thee ; 

They are bent upon climbing the steep 
ascents. 

6. Passing through the valley of Baca, 
they made it a fountain, 

The pools which the rain hath filled, 


Literally ‘the steep ascents are 
in their hearts,” 2. e. the ascents of 
the hills on which the city and 
temple stood. So our author ex- 
plains it; but the rendering is 
circuitous and unsatisfactory. The 


_Rext verse he interprets, “ they 


quench their thirst with the rain- 
water of the stagnant pools, and 
are as well satisfied with it as with 
the pure water of a spring.” We 
feel confident that the real meaning 
has not been hit. We have not 
space however for offering our own 
conjecture, though we shali pro- 
bably be called so to do in our next. 
We repeat in closing, that the pre- 
sent work will be of considerable 
use in the critic’s retirement; but 
is by no means calculated for the 
multitude. 

Two xi myn ya yw: The 
restoration of Israel. By R. Joseph 


Croole, teacher of the Hebrew lan- 
guage in the University of Came 
bridge, &c. and an answer by Tho- 
mas Scoit, Rector of Aston Sand- 
ford, Bucks. 8vo. 10s.—Our bane 
and antidote are here before us; 
but the respective authors shall ane 
swer for themselves in their own 
terms. ‘‘ The real cause of writ. 
ing this book, says Rabbi Croole, 
was from reading a small traet 
published by the Committee of the 
London Society for promoting Chris- 
tianity amongst the Jews ; and here 
I shall quote their own words, “ If 
any doubts should yet remain in 
the mind of any person sincerely 
enquiring after truth upon the 
heads discussed in this address ; 
or if any new difficulties should 
present themselves; it would give 
pleasure to any member of this 
Committee, toconfer personally with 
such enquirer on the subject.” No. 
ii. p. 12. In the beginning of this 
paragraph, continues Mr. Creole, 
itis said, that they have answered 
almost every thing, and that a Jew 
has no more to say for himself. 
Considering these things, I thought 
I would search, and try to find if 
their statement was sufficient for the 
copviction of a Jew. AndafterI set 
to work, I found fresh difficulties, 
by which it appears to me, that 
they have yet answered nothing ; 
and, further, I think that those 
things which I have advanced in 
this book, it is impossible for the 
Committee to answer.” 

The Committce were thns put 
upon their metal. Mr. Croole, 
however, does not appear to have 
printed his essay, but merely to 
have sent it to his opponents, in 
answer to their challenge for them 
to dispose of as they might think 
proper. Whatever difficulties the 
learned Rabbi had Jaboured under, 

the 
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the Committee seem hereby to 
have been involved in as many. 
Their challenge was to a personal 
conference: but the Hebrew in- 
structor of the Cambridge Univer- 
sity sends them what he supposes, 
a written refutation. To take no 
notice of it, would be apparently to 
abandon the fight: yet in order to 
Notice it, they must themselves 
publish it, for the author seems to 
refuse ; and to fight in the presence 
of the public, with what is not 
actually before the public, is to 
fight with a phantasm, and to ob- 
tain a visionary conquest. A copy 
of the book was, in consequence, 
sent by the Committee of the Lon- 
don Society to various persons, of 
whose biblical knowledge they en- 
tertained a high opinion; and 
among the rest to Mr. Scott the 
respondent before us, with a re- 
quest that he would answer it.” 
‘*T understood, says Mr. Scott, 
that the work was not to be pub- 
lished by the London Society with- 
out an answer; but it occurred to 
me, that if it were not answered, 
the author might have to say that 
be had, in some sense, challenged 
the Committee and the friends of 
that Society to answer his work, 
but that they were not able; and 
therefore that he at length pub- 
lished it himself, as unanswerable ; 
or at least, that the substance of it 
would in one form or other be cir- 
calated.” The general result is, 
that Mr. Scott wrote an answer to 
the objections of the learned Israel- 
ite; and the Society for promoting 
Christianity among the Jews, in 
the volume before us have pub- 
lished both. 

There is unquestionably libe- 
rality in this conduct, but in our 
opinion, itis somewhat of a Quix- 
atic character, In our view of the 


question, the path to be pursued 
by the Committee was clear. [+ 
was to have repeated their invita- 
tion to Mr. Croole of a personal 
conference, which was all they bar- 
gained for; and at the same time 
to have added, that if in preference 
to this he should chuse to go with 
his objections before the public, 
they should immediately follow 
him, and dispatch those objections 
as effectually as they might be 
able. But we cannot see, that 
they were in any way called upon 
to be the proprietors and venders 
of Mr. Croole’s poison, although 
they should resolve at the same 
time to extend their concern, and 
become proprietors and venders of 
an ample alexipharmic. If they 
found the enemy on the field, it 
was their duty to join in the battle, 
and drive him from his posts; but 
it does not appear to us that it 
behoved them, upon any principle 
of duty or courage, to furnish the 
enemy with the means of making 
his appearance, to pay him for a 
development of his strength, in 
order that they might have an op- 
portunity of trying their prowess 
against him. Mr. Scott himself 
has his fears, that various Christian 
friends may be of the same opi- 
nion; and he endeavours in con- 
sequence to defend the expediency 
of the joint publication. His de- 
fence, however, is nothing more 
than an apology, and a feeble apo- 
logy too; and had his defence of 
the Christian religion against the 
arguments of his opponent been 
no stronger, we should have trem- 
bled for its fate. 
We will not, however, do bim 
this injustice. His defence upon 
this last subject is candid, manly, 
critical, and satisfactory. We were 


curious indeed, to see what new 
inatter 
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matter could be urged by a learned 
Jew of the present day, after the 
volumes upon volumes which have 
antecedently appeared upon the 
same subject, and tbe threadbare 
state to which it seemed to have 
been worn. In truth the present 
is by no means a formidable attack. 
We have a few new versions of 
particular passages, a few new ex- 
planations of admitted passages to 
answer the author's purpose ; a few 
feeble attempts at wit; a host of 
blunders, aud a large portion of 
undisguised and confident -blas- 
phemies :—and all these strung to- 
gether without connexion or order, 
make up the summary of what 
Mr. Crovle ventures to call proofs 
and demonstrations, though we 
Should have hoped, that his resi- 
dence at Cambridge would have 
given him a little more insight 
into the real meaning of these 
terms. The following we select as 
a brief sample of his train of Tea- 
soning, 

The Messiah is to be only a man, 
Ezek. xxxvii. 24. Jer. xxx. 9. Hos. 
lii. 5. neither of which texts con- 
tain an iota tothe point. He must 
have both fatber and mother: 
Num, i. 18. just as irrelative as any 
of the preceding. He is not to 
have the power of forgiving sin: 
** for there is forgiveness with thee 
that thou mayest be feared, and 
no other,” Ps. cxxx. 4. In which 
the pbrase ‘‘ and no other,” is 
foisted in, without any authority 
whatever, The Messiah is not yet 
come, attempted to be proved by 
various texts brought equally from 
the Old and the New ‘lestament, 
those from the Jast being quite 
as cogent and incontrovertible as 
those from the first. That Christ 
was not the Messiah proved ia like 
manner from the words of Christ 
himself. That when Messiah comes 
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he will be no Messiah for the Gen- 
tiles, whose kingdoms shall be all 
subverted with terrible havoc and 
slaughter in the progress of his 
career as a great and mighty and 
triaippbant warrior and temporal 
potentate, who shall be called the 
conqueror of the world, fighting at 
the head of the restored Jews. 
That the Jews are at this moment 
scattered abroad, partly indeed as a 
punishment for the sins of their 
forefathers, in not hearkening to 
the voice of the prophets, but 
chiefly for the purpose of converting 
the Gentiles, who, at the dispersion of 
tongues were divided into sixty 
nine separate nations, the people 
of Israel forming the seventieth, 
and who will continue, till the 
coming of the Messiah, when they 
will unite themselves to the Jews, 
That each of these seventy nations 
was allotted at the aforesaid time 
of the division of tongues, to one 
of the seventy angels or holy San- 
hedrins, that at that period held a 
convocation in heaven upon the 
general affairs of mankind; ‘* For 
the Lord,” says our expositor, p. 
65, ** said to his Sanhedrin, let us go 
down, and there confound their 
language: the seventy families shall 
be divided by Jot; and thas every 
angel became a guardian angel to 
that family, which was afterwards 
a nation. Abraham fell to the lot 
of God, as it is written, *‘ for the 
Lord’s portion is his people ; Jacob 
is the lot of his inheritance.” We 
are further told, p. 85, that every 
thing is formed for the sake of 
Israel ; not only all other nations, 
but ‘that for their sake heaven 
and earth, son, moon and stars 
are created; and if there is re 
Israel, no world.” And hence it 
seems, ‘‘ Israel is called the sun, 
Rachel is called the moon; the 
twelve tribes are called the stars: 

2A aad 
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‘* and if the fathers,” continues Mr. 
Crooll, “‘ are stars, of course the 
children also must be stars," p. 86. 
And this we are told was the rea- 
son why Moses and the prophets 
were enabled to exercise a seignory 
or lordly power over the elements 
and the heavenly bodies at their 
pleasure; <lividing the sea; com- 
manding fire to come down from 
heaven ; charging the san that he 
should no more go down, aad the 
moon that she should aot withdraw 
herself; despatching an order to 
the stars to fight in their courses 
against Sisera; aod casting down 
sone of ihe stars to the ground and 
stamping upon them, p. 86. but 


the visible creation, iv seems, does. 


not constitute the whole of the im- 
perial dominion of the present rag- 
ged race of Jews; for the great 
lords of Houndsditeh, and its vici- 
nity, we are further told have colo- 
nies also among the regions of spi- 
rits, and colonies obedient to their 
commands. ‘* But still more,” ex- 
claimeth our learned rabbi, with a 
sense of conscious dignity; “ still 
more may be said ia behalf of Israel, 
ton their litle és above the angels: 
though the apgels are spirits, yet 
they are not called the sons of God : 
but to Israel it is said, -Ye are the 
ohikdren of God. Again, we do 
wot tind that Israel ministered unto 
the angels, but the angels minis- 
tered unto Israel.’ p. 86. 

a.nd this depanent further witness- 
eth, that as the world is divided into 
seventy nations, so there are allot- 
ted to theworld sevemtygreat jubilees, 
“‘ fromthe time of the covenant made 
with Abraham until the coming of 
the Messiah, and in the end of this 
number will commence the jubilee 
of Israel.” Immediately after which 
passage we are let into the secret, by 
a calculation of extreme nicety, aad 


cooducted with mathematical pre 
cision, that ‘* the jubilee of the re. 
storation of Israe] hus begun already, 
these twenty years back; that is, 
just when the revolution began in 
france; at that very time the se- 
venty jubilees were at an end. There 
are yet thirty-six years to the end 
of the jubilee of Israel ; and serere 
THE END OF THESE THIRTY-SIX 
YEARS ISRAEL WILL BE RESTORED, 
AND THE MessIAH WILL TAKE 
POSSESSION OF HIS EMPIRE.” p. 66, 
‘The shortest and most effectual 
mode of refuting such mystic and 
cabalistic effusions under the name 
of arguments subversive of the truth 
of Christianity, is to let them speak 
for themselves: they require no 
other answer. Mr. Scott bowever 
has undertaken the drudgery of re- 
plying to them seriatim, and in this 
manner may be said ‘ thrice to slay 
the slaw.” From the graver parts of 
Mr. Crooll's work we may select his 
explamation of the seventy weeks in 
Daniel, which he seems to look 
upon as the most powerful hold the 
Christian church bas upon the Old 
Testament in favour of the truth of 
its origin. He first objects to the 
common rendering of the text 
** Messiah shall be cut off, yet mot 
Sor himself.” The Hebrew for the 
last section is 3) yx) (ve-en-le); 
and this our opponent, for ¥ery 
obvious purposes, translates ‘* and 
hot to him,” instead of “‘ yet aot 
for himself,” that is, continues be, 
“ he shall have no successor.” He 
then proceeds to tell us who this 
Messiah is of whom it is thus pre- 
tended to be asserted that he shall 
bave no successor ; and our Engi 
readers will be somewhat su 
at finding, that, on the interpreta- 
tion of the present writer, “ the 


Messiah here alluded to, instead of 
being our Saviour, is AS 
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«And this Messiah,” says Mr.Crooll, 
“that was to be cut off was king 
Agrippa; and so it happened, that in 
the last week, he and his son Monves 
were slain by the order of Titus.” 
In this imerpretation of the text 
the writer has committed so many 
errors, historical and critical, that 
arespondent may be almost excused 
from pursuing ‘bim further. He 
may assert critically that the word 
Messiah {literally one anointed) is 
applied sometimes to a_ prophet, 
sometimes to a bigh priest, and 
sometimes toa king. Bute ought 
to have known critically that it is 
never applied under either of these 
characters, excepting when the pro- 
phet, priest, or king, is spectally 
selected, and met.phorically exoint- 
ed by Jehovah, the God of the Jews, 
to fulfil some divine commission iz 
their favour. And it is in this 
sense, and in this sense only, that 
the term Messiah or Anointed is 
applied to Cyrus, Is. xlv. 1. and 
consequently Mr. Crooll ought to 
have known critically, that the 
term could not be applied to Agrip- 
p?, to whom no Jew will very rea- 
dily admit that his nation owes any 
obligation. Vhe period of the se- 
venty weeks in Daniel, which was 
to take place between ‘ the going 
forth of the commandment to re- 
Store and rebuild Jerusalem,” until 
the cutting off of Messiah the 
priest, Dan. ix. 25, 26, is usually 
referred, as to its commencement, 
to the decree of Artaxerxes to this 
effect as given successively to bzra 
and to Nehemiah: for the small 
difference of time between that 
given to the one and to the other, 
is scarcely worth settling. But this 
interpretation will by no means suit 
the “ cutting off” of Mr. Crool's 
Messiah, king Agrippa; and 
hence he prefers to date the com 
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mencement of the seventy weeks 
from the destruction of the first 
temple, at which time however we 
hear nothing of the “‘ going forth 
of any commandment :” and hay- 
ing given this gratuitous construc- 
tion, he next finds that the term of 
the seventy weeks, which exactly 
applies to our Saviour upon the ge- 
neral understanding, does not apply 
to upon his own by a period of 
** about thirty seven years:” and 
therefore, adds he, with great tri- 
umph, “ Jesus could not be the 
Messiah, but he must mean some 
other person.” Let the predicted 
Messiah, however, mean whom it 
may, it is clear that he was to 
pear before the destruction of the 
second temple; for, says the pro- 
phet, “ the seeptre shall not depart 
from Judah, nor a law-giver from 
between his feet, till Shiloh come :” 
ye tthe sceptre has departed, and 
the lawgiver ceased for nearly two 
thousand years, and it is in vain 
therefore to look for Shiloh, or 
another Messiah, any longer. But we 
have already paid too pouch attention 
to this perplexed and self-contra- 
dictory attack, for which we must 
plead its publication under the aus- 
pices of a respectable public board. 
‘Those who wish for an entire refa- 
tation must consult Mr, Scott's re- 
ply, which is composed with an 
equal degree of force and temper. 
“An entire new version of the 
Book of Psalms: in which an at- 
tempt is made to accommodate them 
to the worship of the Christian 
church, in a variety of measures 
now in general use. With original 
prefaces and notes critical and ex- 
planatory. By the Rev. William 
Goode, M. A. rector of St. Andrew, 
Wardrobe, &c.” 2 vols. 8vo. This 


work e>caped our notice in the 


course ef last year. 
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both critical and metrical : that of 
giving a liberal version of the 
psalms, and of conveying it in 
rhyme-stanzas. Such, in fact, was 
the double object of the old ver- 
sion of Sternhold and Hopkins, who 
wrote bet ween the two translations 
of the psalter and of the bible. In 
the ditera/ rendering of various pas- 
sages these earliest rhymesters were 
highly successful ; but this is all we 
can say in their favour, for a more 
wretched attempt at poetry is no 
where to be found in English lite- 
rature; and yet, so differently are 
we constituted in respect of taste, 
that there have not been wanting, 
even in our own day, scholars of 
high reputation, who have extolled 
the genius and the learning of these 
miserable versifiers, above the talents 
of almost all other translators of the 
psalms, whether in prose or verse. 
“ It is, says Dr. Horsley, an bdrigi- 
nal translation from the Hebrew 
text, earlier by many years than 
the prose translation in the bible; 
and of all that are in any degree 
paraphrastic, as all in verse in some 
degree must be, it is the best and 
most exact we have, to put into 
the hands of the common people. 
{t was a change much for the 
worse when the pedantry of pre- 
tenders to taste in literary composi- 
tion. thrust out this excellent trans- 
’ Jation from many of our churches, 
to make room for what still goes by 
the name of the new version, that 
of Tate and Brady, which in many 
places where the old version is just, 
accurate and dignified, is careless 
and inadequate, and in the poverty 
and tittleness of its style contempti- 
bie.”. Dr. Horsley was fond of 
starting néw opinions upon old sub- 
jects, and be bas here marvelously 
aucceeded. Sucb is not the opinion 
wf the present writer, vor indeed of 
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one man in ten thousand. There 


are carelessnesses and prosaic reg. 
derings in Tate and Brady, but 
there are also occasionally great 
beauties and elegancies, an admira- 
ble glow and animation of style, 
The hundred and thirty-niath psalm 
in their version isa noble example 
of taste and sublimity. There is no 
version that can stand in competi- 
tion with it. Perhaps, however, the 
new version does not in general 
sufficiently adhere to the letter of 
the text, and particularly to its pro- 
phetic meaning, where such a 
meaning ¢an be fairly traced out. 
And it is upon this ground that 
Mr. Goode builds his chief hopes 
of success in the version he has 
now attempted. His great exam- 
ple is bishop Horne, and the present 
work may therefore be defined a 
close metrical translation of the 
psalms upon the spiritualizing sys- 
tem of this elegant scholar and cri- 
tic. In describing the difference 
between his own object and that ot 
Dr. Watts, whose merit he freely 
allows, he recals to our recollection 
that the latter in his own language 
only professed to give “ an imita- 
tion of the Psalms of David in 
New Testament language ;” and 
hence, says Mr, Goode, “ it must 
be acknowledged that we here find 
more frequently beautiful /yms 
upon the suljects of the psalms, 
than a regular version of the psalms 
themselves.” In pursuing his plan, 
the merit which he proposes and 
aspires to is of no very high cha- 
racter, and we have no hesitation i 
awarding it to him; he aims at 
neither great poetical genius, Hor 
originality of invention, but only 4 
clear discernment of the true sense, 
“‘and some facility in harmonizing 
numbers.” 


the author has pressed a simile oc- 


curring 


In a few cases we think 
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curring in the original a little too 
far for a literal version, and has 
introduced ideas not exactly war- 
ranted by the text. ‘lhe ‘fourth 
verse of the first psalm will afford 
usau example: the translator thus 
renders it— 
With full supplies to bless his roots 
His verdure never dies ; 


Laden with leaves and timely fruits, 
He ripens jor the skies. 


Abstractedly contemplated, we do 


not object to the fourth line, but as; 


a translation the passage is some- 
what superfructifi.d. ‘Yhe passage 
Ps, Ixviii. 13. ‘* though ye have 
lien among the pots,” is, in our 
opinion, nearly rightly explained, 
though not very admirably sustained 
in the metrical version: the remain- 
ing part of the stanza, however, 
containing the simile of the dove 
with silver wings, and the snow on 
Mount Salmon, is rendered with suf- 
ficient elegance, The full sense of 
the passage has not, however, been 
exactly caught by. any of the trans- 
lators. For pots we would read 
potsherds, which the Hebrew term 
will just as readily admit; and we 
have then a lively description of 
a present depth of national abase- 
ment, contrasted with a future 
one of the height of national 
honour. Among the ancients, and 
especially the orientals, in all cases 
of deep affliction, the coarsest 
dress, as of hair or sackcloth, 
was worn, and the vilest and most 
humiliating situation, as a-dust or 
cinder-heap surrounded with pots 
sherds and other household retuse, 
was made choice of to sit in; and 
such, therefore, was the situation in 
which the friends of Job are stated 
to have found him, on their arrival 
at his tent, ch. ii. 8. The passage 
is then as follows; 


What thongh ye have lain among the 
potsherds : 

Behold the wings of the silver-clad_dove, 

And her feathers irradiate with gold, 


“ What though, in your self- 
abasement, ye have defiled your- 
selves with the refuse of a dust- 
heap; ye shall have deaxty for 
ashes ; the chaste whiteness of the 
silver-clad dove’s wings shall be 
yours, the brilliancy of her gold- 
spangled feathers.” 

** Dissertation on the Dragon, 
Beast, and False Prophet of the 
Apocalypse, in which the number 
666 is satisfactorily explained. And 
also a full illustration of Daniel's 
Vision of the Ram and the He-Goat. 
By J. E. Clarke.” 8vo. 10s. 6d, 

“* The Prophecy of Ezekiel con- 
cerning Gogue (Gog), the last ser- 
vant of the Church, his invasion of 
Ros, his discomfiture and final 
fall; examined, and in part illus- 
trated.” By Granville Penn, Esq. 
Svo. 6s. 

«« A combined View of the Pro- 
phecies of Daniel, Esdras, and St. 
John, showing that all the pro- 
phetic writings are formed on one 
plan. Accompanied by an explana- 
tory chart,” &c. 8vo, 125. 

We have connected these publi- 
cations, as proceeding from a com- 
mon principle, that of explaining 
what after all appears thus far to be 
inexplicable ; and perhaps ever will 
be so, in spite of all the explana- 
tion, illustration, and showing 


Of men who deeply think or broadly guess, 


till the accomplishment of the pro- 
phecies referred toshall bring convic- 
tion to the mind of every man, by 
the clear and palpable tissue of the 
facts themselves. It is not necessary 
to enter into the strength or weak- 
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ness of the arguments advanced in 
the publications before us. It will 
be sufficient to Observe, that cach 
brings proof of extensive reading, 
and erudition, and of a more than 
common aptitude to adapt the mys- 
tic language of prophecy to passing 
events; that each offers a system of 
its own, and that these systems are 
in direct opposition to each other, 
and consequently wage a éellum ad 
tnternecionem, so that to pursue any 
one of them any further would be 
literally “‘ to make war upon the 
ghosts.” Mr. Clarke exhausts his 
strength and ingenuity chiefly upon 
the subject of numbers, which he 
shews by a vast display of learning 
from the tinie of Pythagoras (and 
he might have gone much higher) 
to the fathers of the Christian 
church, were very generally con- 
nected with a mystical interpreta- 
tion, and having cleared the way 
for a new explanation of the cele- 
brated znigma of 666, by proving 
that it has never hitherto been un- 
riddled by papist, protestant, or po- 
litician, by those who have applied 
it to the pope, Luther, Calvin, 
Ludovicus, or Buonaparte, he of- 
fers a new interpretation in the 
terms ‘H Aarivy Bacirsia, “ the 
Latin kingdom.” ‘ It bas been prov- 
ed,” says he, “ that theBeast is some 
kingdom, and the passage in the six- 
teenth chapter of the Revelation 
has been produced, in which the 
very term BaciAsiz, or kingdom, is 
applied to the dominion of the 
Beast, the kingdom ¢Aerefore can Le 
no other than ‘H Aavivn Cacirciz, 
** the Latin kingdom.” ‘The follow- 
ing are the numerals he gives us: 
H 3, A 30, @ 1, F 300, 1 10, » 50, 
4, 3, B2, a1, © 200, 1 10, A 30, 
£5, #10, a@ 1>-666. Now the 
Latin kingdom was, properly speak- 
ing, 2 Pagan kingdom ; for it was 
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not long after the establishment of 
Christianity that the Latin tongue 
ceased to be the vernacular dialeet. 
Unfortunately, therefore, for this 
system, it seems clearly predicted 
that the millennium was to com- 
mence upon the fall of the Beast, 
or as it is here called the Latin 
kingdom. Every ane, however, 
Knows and feels sufficiently that 
the millennium has not commenced 
yet ; and hence our author is re- 
duced to a shift, and compelled to 
consult his ingenuity, which sup- 
plies him with the extraordinary 
position, that the Latin kingdom 
here referred to is not the Latin 
kingdom properly so called, (in 
which the Latin language was the 
vernacular tongue, and the estab- 
lished religion, except during the 
decline of this kingdom, was Pa- 
ganism,) but the kingdom which 
may be said to have succeeded this, 
compounded af the above decline, 
its dissolution into minor kingdoms, 
characterised by the use of various 
mixt and barbarous dialects, in 
which Christianity succeeded to Pa- 
ganism, and the Latin language 
was still retained in the cburch 
service, and public documents and 
decrees, This kingdom our author 
represents as still continuing ; it is 
the kingdom of the Beast or of Pa- 
pacy; and the millennium will 
commence on its. downfall. 

There is, however, another ob- 
stacle in the way of Mr. Clarke's 
success; and that is, that both the 
other learned Writers whose works 
we have connected with bis, are 
perfectly sure that the Beast in the 
Revelation does not import a king- 
dom, but a leader or commander ; 
and this leader or commander not 3 
Latin but a Corsican; that, 19 
short, it is no other, and can be no 


other thari Buonaparte. Mr. Pena 
conceives 
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conceives this extraordinary charac- 
ter to figure away in various parts 
of scriptare, and under various ti- 
les and designations; he is the 
Beast, the great conqueror, the man 
of sin, the antichrist of the Apo- 
calypse, and the Gog or king of 
Magog of Ezekiel; in proof of 
which last assertion, he gravely 
proceeds to show that Gog, or as 
he spells it, and will have it that it 
ought to be spelt, Gogue, is a ge- 
nuine French name, and that some 
tem or twelve centuries ago there 
was a Monsieur Gogue, Gogon, or 
Gog, who was a man of some ce- 
lebrity in France, and had a com- 
plimentary poem addressed to him 
(ad ipsum Gogonen:) by Fortunatus, 
Bishop of Boitiers. From all which, 
and various other arguments of equal 
weight, it clearly follows that the 
Corsican Buonaparte is typified in 
the Hebrew text of Ezekiel, under 
the French name Gog, or rather 
Gogue. All which being establish- 
ed, agd many an impregnable im- 
pediment bravely surmounted in 
the course of the establishineut, 
Mr. Penn next proceeds to prove, 
with equal satisfaction, who are 
primarily intended by the Jerusa- 
Jem or “‘ Israel of God,” who are 


#0 triumph over the mighty Gog, 


the Beast, Antichrist, or man of sin, 
and shows us in Jike manner from 
the Hebrew of Ezekiel, that these 
are and can be no other than the 
wild and barbarous hordesof Russia, 
Moscovy, and Siberia; the Cos- 
sacks, Calmucks, Tcherkessians of 
the border of the Caucasus, or the 
banks of the Tobolsu; for Tobolsk, 
says he, is the Tubul, or Thobel, 
and Russ or Russia, the Ros or Rosh 
(wen) of the Hebrew scriptures. 
And hence we have an undeniable 
thee that the defeat of Bonaparte 

y the Russians was. distinetly fore- 


told by the prophet Ezekiel, since the 
Russians, who have for many centu- 
ries shared the common character of 
Christians, have of late laid peculiar 
claim to the title of the ‘* Israel of 
God.” . “ The land of Russia, says 
Mr. Penn, acquired this favoured 
and predicted character in common 
with other Christian nations, about 
the middle of the ninth century, at 
which time it was first converted 
to the Christian faith. Its title to 
this Zigh distinction may appear in 
the address of the Holy Synod of 
Moscow, published upon the first 
entrance of the invader.” p, 118. 
In spite, however, of all the 
learning and logic (and there is no 
lack of either) which are displayed 
in support of this ingenious opinion, 
still we find a difficulty in yielding 
to it, since we are somewhat posi- 
tively assured by Mr. Frere, the 
third of the distinguished writers, 
whose works we are noticing con- 
jointly, that the real ‘ Israelitish 
nation” of the ancient prophets, or 
the * Saints” of St. John in the 
Revelation, are not the different and 
barbarous tribes of Russia, but er- 
clusively “ the Protestant British 
nation ;” while the Sea of Glass in 
the Apocalypse is a direct picture of 
the tranquil state which this nation 
has possessed for the last thirty 
years, ‘ not liable to be agitated by 
the spirit of violence and discord.” 
So again, in his list of explanations, 
«« the Israelitish nation, which alone 
was chosen from all other nations 
(o the knowledge of God, during 
the times of the three first great 
empires, is made to represent that 
favoured Protestant nation, whick 
has alone in these latter days been 
so selected. and chosen to the know- 
ledge of his name trom amongst 
the nations of the divided Roman 


empire.” The eyes of Mr. Frere, 
however, 
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however, are keen enough to dis- 
cern both in the book of Daniel, 
and in the apocryphal (perhaps 
fabulous) book of Esdras, much 
more than this; for he traces in 
these books the chief features of the 
history of ‘* the emperer Napoleon,” 
as he is courteously called, of the 
Abbé Sieyes, General Beaulieu, Ge- 
neral Wurmser, Sir Sidney Smith, 
old Ghezzar Pacha, the repulse of 
the rench army at St. John d’Acre, 
and the whole of the battle of the 
Nile: the last, as he tells us, being 
perspicuously prefigured in the two 
following verses: ‘* At the time ap- 
pointed he shall return, and come 
toward the south, but it shail not 
be as the former (as when he beat 
the Austriins under General Beau- 
lieu), or as the latter (when for a 
second time he conquered Italy); 
for the ships of Chittim (England) 
shall come against bim, therefore 
he shall be grieved and return, and 
have indignation against the Holy 
Covenant.” From national, and per- 
haps from personal regard, we feel 
rather inchned to adhere to. this 
than to either of the preceding in- 
terpretations ; and it is peculiarly in 
favour of Mr. Frere, that before 
Buonaparte's first submission, he 
predicted not only that his person 
would be spared, but that he would 
reascend from his humiliation. Thus 
far he predicted aright; but the 
termination of the second contest 
has completely falsified all the rest, 
and proved that this hypothesis, 
however desirable to our feelings, 
is as baseless as all that have gone 
before it ; for on bis restoration to 
power, Mr, Frere foretells, from 
the seriptures, that he would be- 
come emperor of Rome, o¥erthrow 
the Ottoman empire, triumph over 
Judea, Egypt, and a great part of 
Africa, and return rapidly aud 
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greatly enraged, to oppose the 
united powers of Russia and Persia ; 
and that finally in the battle of Ar- 
mageddon, which would shortly af- 
terwards ensue, bis immense arm 
would becui to pieces, with a slaugh- 
ter far more cruel and extensive than 
that of his retreat from Moscow, 
and himself and all his family pe- 
rish in the general ruins. The 
ground is still open therefore for 
other adventurous scholars to try 
their strength. 

We pass on to a work of more 
importance. ‘* Reliquiz Sacra; 
sive autorum fere jam perditorum 
secundiytertiique seculi fragmenta 
que supersunt. Ad codices MSS, 
recensuit, notisque illustravit Mar- 
tinus Josephus Routh, S. T. P. &c. 
Sacred Relics; or the Remaining 
Fragments of the writers of the se- 
cond and third century, now nearly 
Jost; compared with the MSS. 
codices, and illustrated with notes. 
By Professor Martin Joseph Routh, 
Master of St. Magdalen’s College, 
Oxford. Vol. I. and H.” = This 
work, when completed by the ad- 
dition of two more volumes, will 
prove a valuable augmentation to 
our stock of ecclesiastical know- 
ledge. The learned compiler seews 
to have taken his first hint from 
Grabe's Speci/egium, but he has 
greatly improved upon his proto- 
typ¢. Itis intended to furnish us 
with a complete collection of the 
scattered fragments of the fathers 
who flourished in the second and 
third centuries, and whose works 
have perished with the exception of 
the sbort extracts preserved in the 
works of succeeding writers ; and 
we shall hence be put into posses 
sian, as far as we now can be, na 
bird's eye view, of the sentiments 
and opinions of those who were 
personally acquainted with and 
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taught by the apostles and evan- 
gelists, or who received informa- 
tion from those who were thus in- 
structed, as to the doctrines which 
have so long divided the Christian 
Church. The undertsking is wor- 
thy of the University from who e 
press it has issued, and of the judg- 
ment, piety and classical talents of 
the learned professor, whose name 
it bears, and who has devoted to it 
the leisure hours of five-and-twenty 
years. We wish it every success. 

** Succisive opera : or selections 
from anticnt writers, sacred and 
profane: with translations and 
notes. By the reverend H. Meen, 
B. D.” 8vo. 5s. Mr. Meen has hi- 
therto been chiefly known to the 
literary world, by ‘ remarks on 
the Cassandra of Lycophron.” In 
the volume before us, he blends 
sacred with prophane criticism ; 
and his observations on various 
texts, both of the Old and New 
Testament, are worthy of consulta- 
tion, though we can by no means 
say of implicit adoption. In his 
remark on St. Mark, chap. ix. 49, 
he seems to be right in his render- 
ing of the first period, but wrong 
in that of the second. 

“« An essay on the_character and 
practical writings of St. Paul: by 
Hannah More,” 2 vols, 8vo. This 
work is limited to what it professes in 
the title. It does not treat otherwise 
than incidentally upon the Aistory of 
the apostle, and has little concern, 
therefore, with the book of the 
Acts; but confines itself exclu- 
sively to his character and practical 
writings; and it has, hence, no 
interference whatever with the 
Hore Pauline of Ur. Paley. It is 
divided into the following chapters. 
I. Introductory remarks on the 
morality of paganism, shewing the 
necessity of the Christian revela- 


tion. IL. On the historical writers 
ot the New ‘Testament. Ill. On 
the epistolary writers of the New 
Testament, particularly St. Paul, 
IV. St. Paul’s faith, a practical 
principle. V. Morality of St. Paul, 
Vil. His disinterestedness. VII. 
His prudence in his conduct towards 
the Jews. VIII. His judgment ia 
his intercourse with the Pagans, 
1X. On the general principle of St. 
Paul's writings. X. Qn his style 
and genius. XI. His tenderness of 
heart, XII. His heavenly minded- 
ness. XIIT. General view of the 
qualities of St. Paul, XIV. St. 
Paul on the love of money, XV. 
On the genius of Christianity as 
seen in St. Paul, XVI. His respect 
for constituted authorities. XVII. 
His attention to inferior concerns. 
XVII. St. Paul on the resurrec- 
tion. XIX. St. Paul on prayer, 
thanksgiving, and religious joy. 
XX. St. Paul an example to fami- 
liar life. XXI. On the saperior 
advantages of the present period, 
for the attainment of knowledge, 
religion aod happiness, XXII. 
Cursory enquiry into some of the 
causes which impede general im- 
provement, We have here the 
same rich and glowing fancy, the 
same elegance of diction, the samo 
originality of remark, that charac- 
terize the other writings of this 
celebrated and valuable author; 
and we have also the same pleni- 
tude of description, and recurrence 
of antithesis, both which last we 
could frequently spare, as the idea 
on which it is exereised is occa- 
sionally worn out by the multiform 
changes that are rung upon it. We 
are not surprised, however, that 
this work should already have 
reached a third edition ; for it is 

entitled to its success. 
In noticing the scrmons of the 
year, 
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, we shall commence with those 
of the Bampton Lecture. “ An 
Inquiry into the General principles 
of Scripture Interpretation, in eight 
sermons preached before the Uni- 
versity of Oxford, in the year 1814, 
at the Lecture founded by the rev. 
John Bampton, D.D. canon of 
Salisbury. By William Van Mil- 
dert, D. D. regius professor of di- 
vinity,” &c. 8vo. The learned 
lecturer makes a very correct dis- 
tinction between Scripture-criti- 
cism, and Scripture interpretation ; 
and in the labours before us, adheres 
almost exclusively to the second 
subject. His chief inquiries (for 
we can only advert to the more 
prominent) are directed, 1. To the 
nature of the guidance which should 
regulate us in our interpretation: 
whether we should betake ourselves 
to “the person of some visible 
head of the Church, from whom 
there shall be no appeal ;” as con- 
tended for by the Papists ; whether, 
as contended for by various sects, 
‘* every doctrine of holy writ must 
bend to the decision of human 
reason, as the supreme judge in 
matters of faith ;"" or whether, with 
a multifarious order of expositors, 
we should allow supreme sway to 
a supposed inward light, or imme- 
diate communication with the Holy 
Spirit, supplementary to Scripture, 
and infallible; as well as irresistible 
in its operations.” ‘In opposition to 
all these, he defends with great 
force, and acumen the ground of 
interpretation assumed by our es- 
tablished Church ; and acutely exa- 
mines into the degree of deference 
which is dae to the primitive fa- 
thers. 2. He examines into what 
may be supposed to constitute such 
“a judicious distribution or arrange- 
ment of the subject matter of holy 
writ,” as may enable the reader to 


judge of the respective purposes of 
its Component parts, and their con- 
nexion with the general design. 3. 
He afterwards points his attention 
to the figurative and mystical in- 
terpretation of Scripture ; and al- 
lows a far more liberal use of this 
delicate department of exposition, 
than is conceded by the Lady Mar- 
garet Professor of the Sister Uni- 
versity. Upon the whole, the 
credit of the Bampton Lecture. 
ship has by no means suffer. 
ed in the hands of Dr. Van Mil- 
dert : the points to which he has 
directed the attention of the stu- 
dents, if not new, are important; 
and if his studies be not animated 
with the warm eloquence of a 
White, or invigorated with the 
logical strength of a Laurence, they 
still discover a clear head, and an 
honest heart, and a conscientious 
desire to fulfil the duties of the 
elevated post to which he has been 
so judiciously called. 

‘* Sermons, chiefly on particular 
occasions, by Archibald — Allison, 
L. L. B. Prebendary of Sarum, Xc. 
and senior minister of the Episco- 
pal Chapel, Cowgate, Edinburgh,” 
8vo. 125. We have hitherto been 
acquainted with Mr, Allison as 4 
writer of genuine taste, classical 
imagery, sentimental description, 
and correct style: and we recog- 
nize him in the same character 
still: his sermons are beautiful 
moral pictures on the perfections 
of the Deity ; the impressive variety 
of the seasons; the vicissitude of 
human pursuits; the wisdom and 
omnipotence of Providence; the 
ultimate victory of religion, virtue, 
and mortal order, and the tre- 
mendous downfall of guilt, how- 
ever high, triamphant, audacious 
and uncontrolled ; and into these 


beautiful pictures, we have, not un- 
frequently, 
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frequently, enwoven a few elegant 
sketches of the practical duties 
whieh should result from such con- 
siderations. But here we end, or 
nearly so. We have little or no- 
thing that peculiarly characterises 
Christianity: its distinctive doc- 
trines are sparingly introduced, and 
when introduced lightly touched 
upon, and rapidly closed, as though 
the preacher were atraid of being 
chargeable with having unpolitely 
or inharmoniously blended his com- 
positions with subjects which do 
not naturally belong to them. 

** Discourses on subjects chiefly 
practical. By David Paterson, mi- 
nister of the associate congregation 
in Alnwick.” t2mo. If the pre- 
ceding volumes perpetually remind 
us of the elegant ‘* Essays on 
Taste,” the present still more forci- 
bly carries us back to the Scot- 
tish school of common sense, the 
metaphysical dogmas to which it 
has given rise, and the philosophy 
of the buman mind, as developed 
in the writings of its founders and 
chief professors. In this school 
Mr. Paterson professes bimsclf to 
have been initiated: yet his philo- 
suphical theology is by no means 
communicated in very philosophical 
or very classical Janguage. It is 
loose and gadding, unpruned and 
luxurious—a sort of random or 
rampant poetry without numbers, 
full of wild flowers that are glaring 
without elegance, and which taste 
would pleck up rather than culti- 
vate. Here also we have to re- 
mark, as in the preceding article, 
that the course of argument is little 
embued with the peculiar charac- 
ters of revealed religion; and that 
it is nearly as applicatory to the 
Meridian of Pagan Rome as of 
Christianized Britain. 

“* A charge delivered to the 
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clergy of the diocese of London, 
at the primary visitation of that 
diocese in the year’ 1814. By Wil- 
liam Lord Bishop of London.” We 
have here a correct specimen of the 
proper materials for a sermon in 
subject-matter, style and spirit: 
great earnestness for the purity and 
prosperity of the Church of Christ ; 
chaste imagery, exact argument, 
— language; and a glow of 
unfeigned charity for real Chris. 
tians of all persuasions, intermixed 
with animated exhortations to hold 
fast the truth as those to whem the 
charge was addressed, have re 
ceived it, amd stand pledged to 
support it. The right reverend 
and learned prelate is daly sensible 
of the danger to. which the esta- 
blished chureh is at the ptesent hour 
exposed ; but we do not think he 
takes the most probable means of 
averting it. ‘There is we admn at 
this moment, a stream flowing 
through the country, with a broad 
and rapid current that threatens to 
carry every thing before it. It is in 
vain to resist it or dam it up: the 
only mode of security is to take it 
(for it may yet be taken) into our 
own control; to direct its course, 
delve for it proper channels, and con- 
vert the overwhelming flood into 
diverging streams of general utility 
and fructification. 

«* A sermon preached in the 
parish church of Lancaster, on 
Thursday August;25th, A. D. 1814, 
at the primary visitation of the 
right reverend George Henry, Lord 
Bishop of Chester, and published at 
the request of his Lordship and 
the clergy. By Thomas Dahbam 
Whitaker, LL. D. F.S.A.,” &e, 
This is another discourse, which 
adds high credit to the pulpit of our 
national church. The author coolly, 


clearly, and argumentatively enters 
into, 
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into, and unfolds the meaning and 
tendency of the genuine doctrines 
of Calvinism ; from the text, “ Sirs, 
ye are brethren : why do ye wrong 
one to another ?”’ The spirit and 
proper charity of which we have 
seldom seen more practically in- 
culcated than in this excellent ad- 
dress. After adverting to various 
disputed creeds, and controverted 
dogmas of ditferent churches, the 
preacher proceeds as follows: “ The 
gospel of Christ happily depends 
neither on the one nor the other; 
it stands aloof from all artificial 
systems, independent and alone: 
for without entering upon these 
controverted points, it is possible 
to preach the great doctrine of 
salvation through Jesus Christ, and 
by faith in his blood, to warn the 
sinner to flee from the wrath to 
come, and to build up God's people 
in their holy faith, without one 
word of election or reprobation, or 
irresistible grace. And let me add, 
that if such forbearance be possille, 
it is also prudent, for though we 
may ourselves be able (though it 
be pot very probable) to state these 
doctrines with all the clearness of 
Calvin, or to confute them with all 
the calmness and temper of Lim- 
borch, we shall assuredly be able 
to infuse a very small portion of 
those qualities into our hearers : 
whereas we shall indubitably raise 
i) Our Congregation a spirit, which 
it will be very difficult to exercise : 
a spirit of strife and confusion, of 
unskilful disputation and pharisai- 
cal pride; in the rear of which 
we may perchance descry, as as- 
* cending from the lowest abyss of 
hell, “ the demon of assurance,” 
the fruits of which upon earth are 
most surely to be found in the 
sccords of our courts of justice, in 
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the cells of the condemmed, and at 
our places of execution.” 

** Christ the light of the world, 
A sermon preached in the Gaelic 
chapel, Hatton Garden, before the 
corresponding Board of the Society 
in Seotland, for propagating Chris- 
tian knowledge in the Highlands 
and Islands. By the reverend Da- 
niel Dewan, of the College Church 
of Aberdeen.” Highly called for, 
by what we are sorry to find is 
the neglected state of Christianity, 
in the districts to which the sermon 
refers; where, over extensive tracts, 
there is often not a single school 
for education, not a church, nor a 
pastor; and where, in other tracts, 
where pastors exist, the range of 
parochial daty extends sixty miles 
in length, and parochial visits nei- 
ther are, nor can be more than two 
or three in a year. ‘This sermon 
is also a good specimen of pulpit 
oratory. 

Of the other single sermons that 
have reached us for the current 
year, we have been chiefly pleased 
with Mr. Wilson’s, preached at St. 
Bride's, “ before the Church Mis- 
sionary Society, for Africa and the 
East ;” Mr. Dealtry's, preached at 
St, Ann’s, Soho, before the London 
Society for promoting Christianity 
among the Jews: and among the 
Dissenters, with Dr. P. Smith's on 
‘ the reasons of the Protestant Re- 
ligion,” delivered ata montbly as- 
sociation of Protestant Digsenting 
Ministers ;-Mr. W. Hull's, on ‘‘ the 
doctrine of atonement,” preached 
at Beccles, to the members of the 
Norfolk and Suffolk Associations : 
and Mr, Jay's, ‘* on the import- 
ance of an Evangelical Ministry, 
preached at Salisbury, on the settle- 
ment, as pastor, of the reverend A. 


‘ledman. We may also mention m 
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terms of the highest commenda- 
tion, the Bishop of London's ser- 
mon, preached at Whitehall, in 
depositing the colours taken at the 
glorious battle of Waterloo: and 
Jament that we have not space for 
giving extracts from it. 

Among the chief controversies 
of the day, we regret to notice that 
founded on an idea, that “ the 
National Church is iu danger.” 
We cannot at present enter into 
the question. The chief publica- 
tions on both sides are Mr. Nor- 





ris’s ** Practical Exposition of the 
tendency and proceedings of the 
Bible Society ;” Mr. Dealtry's ‘* Re- 
view of Mr. Norris's Attack :” 
“« Letter to the right reverend the 
Lord Bishop of Lincoln, on his 
recent charge to his Clergy :” by 
a clerical member of the Bible 
Society: and “the Church ia 
danger, &c. with the probable 
means of averting that danger, ina 
letter to the right honourable Lord 
Liverpool. By the reverend Richard 
Yates, B. D. and F. R. S." 
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CHAPTER Uf. 


PHYSICAL AND MATHEMATICAL. 


Comprising the Transactions of Societies for Natural Knowledge, Geo- 


logy, Mineralogy, Botary 


and Agriculture; Chemistry, Medicine, 


ratomy, Phystology, Metaphysics, Mathematics. 


E shall commence the pre- 

sent chapter with a_ brief 
notice of the ‘* Philosophical Trans- 
actions of the Royal Society ;” 
which we have hitherto transferred 
to chapter IV. in order to connect 
the work with other journals of 
learned societies upon different sub- 
jects; but which, as its general 
scope is limited to physical and 
mathematical studies, seems rather 
to demand a place in the chapter 
before us. Hitherto, however, we 
have only received the first part of 
the annual volume. It comprizcs 
nine articles, as follows: 

I. ** Additional observations on 
the optical properties and structure 
of heated glass, and unannealed 
glass-drops. By David Brewster, 
LL.D. F.R.S. Edin. &c. Ina 
letter addressed to the Right Hon, 
Sir Joseph Banks, Bart. &c. &c.” 
II. ** Experiments on the depolar- 
ization of light as exhibited by 
various mineral, animal and vege- 
table bodies, with a reference of 
the phenomena to the general 
principles of polarization.” By the 
same. V. “On the effects of 
simple pressure in producing that 
species of crystallization, which 
forms two oppositely polarised 
linages, and exhibits the comple- 


mentary colours by polarized light.” 
By the same. IX. “ On the laws 


which regulate the polarization of 


light by reflection from transparent 
bodies.” “ By the same. It will 
hence be seen, that the Royal So- 
ciety is em:nently indebted to this 
zealous philosopher and _indefa- 
tigable writer. Though not a 
fellow of the establishment, he has 
contributed nearly half the articles 
in the part before us, and more than 
half its matter. Possibly this may 
be a subject of surprize to some ot 
our readers, and of regret to others ; 
but the topic pursued is new and 
interesting ; much additional light 
is thrown upon it-in a variety of 
ways, and now that the world has 
lost M. Matus, it seems entirely, 
and, in some degree, unaccountably 
left to Dr. Brewster, as the sole 
gleaner in the wide field before 
him. Amongst the most singular 
results of the first paper may be 
mentioned, the production of a 
new species of crystallization by tbe 
agency of heat alone, When light is 
transmitted perpendicularly through 
a plate of glass, the glass exercises 
no more action upon it than if it 
were a mass of water, When the 
glass, however, is heated, the par- 


ticles not only expand, but assume 
anew 
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anew atfangement, till at a certain 
temperature the crystallization is 
complete. As the temperature di- 
minishes the particles approach each 
other, and graduaby recover their 
former arrangement. ‘The crystal- 
lization which is thus produced in 
drops of melted glass, is rendered 
permanent by a sudden immersion 
of the drops in water, which arrests 
the particles in that particular po- 
sition that constitutes the crystal- 
line state of the body. Hence it 
follows, thar the particles of glass, 
when separated to a distance by 
the expansive energy of heat, as- 
sume a crystalline arrangement ; 
and, mnless they are fixed in this 
state, by a sudden diminution of 
temperature, the crystallization is 
gradually destroyed by the approxi- 
naation af the particles which takes 
place during the operation of slow 
cooling. The experiments on the 
depolarization of light in art, U1, 
are very numerous, and extend to 
upwards of a hundred animal, ve- 
getable, and mineral substances ; 
from all which Dr. Brewster thinks 
himseif warranted in laying down 
a theory of depolarization, which 
he explains under seven heads, such 
being the number of modes in 
which he has discovered that light 
may be depolarized by bodies. This 
theory, however, requires still fur- 
ther examination and support. Ar- 
ticle V. exhibits the effects--of 
simple pressure upon soft animal 
substances, as isinglass, jelly, bees- 
wax, which vary considerably ac- 
cording to the substance employed. 
The last is a very long, and very 
elaborate paper, in which the av- 
thor endeavours to point out the 
anomalies which occur in this new 
branch of science, and to determine 
the, general laws which regulate 
the depolarization of light. We 


trust we shall soon find some other 
philosophers co-operating with him 
in this brilliant career. M. Biot 
seems to have caught the mantle 
of M. Malus, in the French Royal 
Institute ; but we have thus far no 
name announced of a similar cha- 
racter in the Transactions of the 
Royal Society. 

Il. ** Description of a new in- 
strument for performing mechami- 


cally the involution apd evolutioa 


of numbers. By P. Roget, M.D.” 
We cannot abridge this paper, mor 
explain it without a copy of the 
accompanying plates. IV. ‘On 
an ebbing and flowing stream dis- 
covered by boring in the barbour of 
Bridlington. By John Storer. M.D.” 
VI. ‘* Experiments made with a 
view 40 ascertain the principle on 
which the action of the heart de- 
pends, and the relation which sub- 
sists between that organ, and the 
nervous system. By A. P. W. 
Philip, physician in Worcester.” 
Both these baye been copied in 
whole, or in part, in the precedingdi- 
vision of Sedections ; to which, there- 
fore, we refer the reader. VII, 
«« Experiments to ascertain the in- 
fluence of the spinal marrow on 
the action of the beart in fishes,” 
These experiments have a close 
connection with those of Dr. Pbilip : 
they rather controvert than s 

the doctrine of M. Gallois, that the 
action of the beart is dependant 
upon the spinal marrow; but they 
show that the muscles of various 
kinds of fishes, and particularly of 
the carp, are capable of being 
thrown into powerful action, many 
hours (at least four) after the brain 
and heart are remowed; io one in- 
stance the fish, supposed to have 
been dead, upon being put into hot 
water four hours after decapitation, 


aud the loss of its heart, leaped out 
of 
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Of the vessel with a degree of vi- 
eed equal to the struggles of a 
iving fish. VIII. Someexperiments 
and observations on the colours 
used in painting by the ancients. 
By Sir Humphry Davy, LL. D. 
F.R.S. The works of the great 
Greek masters are unfortunately 
entirely lost, Greece was plun- 
dered of them, by the successful 
and successive invasions of Sylia, 
Scipio, Mummius, and other Ro- 
man chieftains, who packed up aad 
transported pictures, sculptures, 
and other monuments of fine art, 
from the Peloponnesus to Rome: 
many of them were damaged or 
destroyed in their passage, most of 
the rest have since fallen a sacrifice 
to ignorance or carelessness; and 
none of them were ever so fortu- 
nate, like the spoliations of Buo- 
naparte, to find their way back 
again to their native countries. It 
is rather from Roman paintings, 
therefore, than from Greek, that 
the information contained in the 
paper before us is derived, or at 
the utmost from paintings made at 
Rome, though perhaps occasionally 
by Greek artists. From achymical 
analysis uf small portions of co- 
louring materials, scraped off from 
the walls still remaining, amidst 
the ruins of Pompeii and the 
palace of Titus, or fram fragments 
of stucce, and coloured vases, Sir 
Humphry bas determined, in a 
considerable degree, the bases of 
the chief pigments of the ancients, 
especially the red, blue, green, pur- 
le, black, brown, and white co- 
ours. From the examinations be- 
fore us, it appears that the ancients 
employed nearly the same colours, 
aud the same variety of colours as 
those made use of by the great 
Italian masters, at the period of the 
revival of the arts in Italy; the 


former having however an advan- 
tage over the latter in two colours, 
now no longer known, the Vesto- 


rian or Egyptian azure, and the 


Tyrian or marine purple. The 
azure, red, and yellow ochres, and 
the blacks, are the colours which 
seem to have sustained the least 
change in the ancient fresco paint- 
ings, and often to have sustained 
no change at all. The greens are 
less bright than those of modern 
times, especially Schoole’s green, 
which is an arsenite of copper: 
and the moderns pessess also a 
more brilliant yellow than the an- 
cients in the patent yellow, and 
the chromate of lead, both which 
are supposed to be quite unalterable. 
The sulphate of baryte offers, more- 
over, a white superior to any pos- 
sessed by the Greeks or Romans. 
Io their varnishes the ancients were 
not fortunate; and hence one cause 
of the destruction of many of their 
best paintings, These should have 
been sought for amongst the trans- 
parent combinations of the earths 
with water, or the crystalline trans- 
parent compounds unalterable in 
the atmosphere. Of this last kind, 
it is probable, that the artificial 
hydrate of alumina will furnish 
us with an example; and per- 
haps the solution of boracic acid, 
er of sulphur in alcohol; these 
combinations are at least worthy of 
trial, 

“ Memoirs of the Wernerian 
Natural History Society, Vol. Il. 
Part I. For the years 1811, 1512, 
1813. With nineteen engravings. 
8vo. 12s. The first volume of these 
Memoirs was published at Edin- 
burgh in 1811, and will be found 
noticed in our Retrospect of 1812. 
The Society, it will be seen, moves 
with a slow, but we may add a 


steady pace: and the articles 
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the part before us, by no means 
discredit those which we have re- 
viewed already. We are sorry that 
we can do little more than an- 
nounce their titles. I. Outlines of 
the mineralogy of the Orchil Hills. 


» ByCharles Mackenzie, esq. F. L. S., 


ke. II. Geological account of the 
southern district of Sterlingshire, 
commonly called the Campsie Hills, 
with a few remarks relative to the 
two prevailing theories as to geo- 
logy, and some examples given il- 
lustrative of these remarks. By 
Lieut. Col. Imrie, F.R.S. Edinb. 
IIT. Chemical analysis of a species 
of Magnetic iron-ore from Green- 
land. By Thomas Thompson, M. D. 
F.R.S.L. and E. IV. Descrip- 
tion of a Sword-fish found in the 
Frith of Forth in June 1811. By 
William Elford Leach, esq. F. L.S., 
&c. V. Some observations on the 
genus Squalus of Linné, with de- 
scriptions and outline-figures of two 
British species. By the same. VI. 
Essay op sponges, with descriptions 
of all the species that have been 
discovered on the coast of Great 
Britain. By George Montagu, esq. 
F.L.S., &c. VII. Mineralogical 
description of Tinto. By Dr. Mack- 
night. VIII. Short account of the 
rocks which occur in the neigh- 
bourhood of Dundee. By the re- 
verend John Fleming. IX. Ob- 
servations on the mineralogy of the 
neighbourhood of St. Andrews in 
Fife. Bythe same. X. Meteoro- 
logica) observations on a Greenland 
voyage, in the ship Resolution of 
Whitby, in 1811. By William 
Scoresby, Jun. XI. A Meteorolo- 
gical Journal kept during a Green- 
land voyage 1812. By the same. 
XU. Analyse du Spath perlé (Chaux 
carbonitré ferrifére perlée d’Hauy). 
By W. Hesinger, esq. Stockholm. 
— Oatlines of the Mineralogy 
1855. 


of the Pentland Hills. By professor 
Jameson. XIV. Ov conglomerated, 
or brecciated rocks. By the same, 
XV. On Porphyry. By the same. 
XVI. Mineralogical observations 
and speculations. By the same, 
XVII. Observations on the Natural 
History of the Colymbus Immer, 
By Dr. Arthur Edmonston, XVIIT. 
Contributions to the British Fauna, 
By the Reverend John Fleming, 
F.R.S.E. XIX. Description and 
analysis of a new species of lead- 
ore from India. By Thomas Thom- 
son, M.D., &c. XX. Notice re 
specting the structure of the cells 
in the combs of bees and wasps. 
By Dr. Barclay. The reader will 
perceive, that the Society has aimed 
at a sufficient variety of subjects. 
The most valuable articles, as it 
appears to us, are Mr. Montagu’s 
paper on the sponges, which leaves 
the question in some degree doubt- 
ful, in what department ‘of living 
beings these curious formations 
ought to be arranged; and the se- 
veral contributions of the president, 
Mr. Jameson, especially his mine~ 
ralogical observations and specula- 
tions; in some parts of which, 
however, we perceive a boldness 
of conjecture which surpasses wha 
we have hitherto seen in this wri- 
ter’s publications, and which not a 
little oversteps the modesty of na- 
ture, especially in his conjecturing 
the globe to be a chemical polyé- 
dron, whose strata are nothing more 
than its folia. He supposes glance- 
coal and black-coal to be chemical 
deposits ; brown coal to be a vege- 
table remain. 

** An account of the Basalts of 
Saxony with observations on the 
origin of Basalt in general. By 
J. F. Danbuisson, member of the 
National Institute, and one of the 
principal engineets to the Board of 

28 Mines 
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Mines in France. Translated with 
notes, by P. Neill, F.R.S. E. and 
F.L.S. Secretary to the Wernerian 
Natural History Society.” 8vo. gs. 
M. Danbuisson is a stout champion 
for the aqueous origin of basalts in 
general, and especially of those 
which constitute the immediate 
subject of his survey : and his ar- 
guments are forcible, and clearly 
expressed. He admits, however, 
that basaltic mountains may some- 
times be met with, which bear evi- 
dent marks of igneous fusion in 
their structure, and such he seems 
to acknowledge are those of Au- 
vergne, which, till he had accurately 
examined them, he supposed to be 
of the nature of basalts in general. 
He conceives all these however to 
be proper basalts operated upen, 
rather than produced by volcanic 
ignition, such as may perhaps be 
called basaltic lavas. The basaltic 
mountains of Saxony belong to the 
Erzegebirge, or metalliferous chain, 
which running a hundred and 
twenty milés from north-east to 
south-west, separates Bohemia from 
the electorate of Saxony; termi- 
nating, on the one hand, in Fran- 
conia, where its base unites with 
that of the Fuchtelgebiirrge, and, 
on the other, in the great and deep 
valley of the Elbe. It rises to 
3,600 feet above the level of the 
sea, and has a very rapid declivity 
towards Bohemia, but a very gra- 
dual descent towards Saxony. The 
present work is illustrated by a 
map of the Erzegebiirge from Petri ; 
and the translator has done justice 
to his original. 

** A Delineation of the Strata of 
England and Wales, with part of 
Scotland ; exhibiting the collicries 
and mines, the marshes and fen- 
Jands originally overflowed by the 
een, and the varictics of soil ac- 
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cording to the variations in the 
Substrata, illustrated by the most 
descriptive names. By William 
Smith, engineer and mineral sur- 
veyor, 16 sheets. 

“‘A Memoir to the Map and 
Delineation of the Strata, &c.” 
4to. pp. 51. This work does great 
credit to the patient assiduity and 
comprehensive genius of its en- 
lightened author, whose name and 
talents in his profession have been 
long known to us. It is in fact 
the first regular attempt which has 
ever been made, to lay down the 
under-face of an entire country, s0 
as to exhibit, in one general view, 
what it consists of at some hundreds 
of yards below the surface; and can- 
not be otherwise than of very high 
importance to agriculturists, geo- 
logists, miners and colliers, stone- 
masons, statuaries and builders of 
every kind. Mr. Smith observes, 
that he has been employed upoa 
the present subject for twenty-four 
years, and this, too, with ‘* intense 
application ;” and that the chances 
were thought much against his 
ever completing it on a map of 
the greater part of our island, large 
enough to show the general course 
and width of each stratum of the 
soil and minerals, with a section of 
their proportions, dip, and direc- 
tion, in the colours most proper 
to make them striking and just re- 
presentations of nature. ‘* The 
inap also contains the relative alti- 
tude of the hills, which seem pro- 
portioned to the nature of the rocks 
of which they are formed: the 
highways, the streams, rivers, ca- 
nals and rail-ways, upon a larger 
scale and more correctly, than any 
map before published; also the 
situation of collieries and mines. 
The strata, we may fairly add, are 


beautifully delineated ; and as the 
colours 
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éclours by which they are distin- 
guished, are as nearly as may be of 
the precise hue of the strata them- 
selves, the uninitiated in oryctology 
may derive great pleasure and in- 
straction by a survey of them. . To 
this remark we meet with but one 
exeeption, and that is in the case of 
chalk, or lime-stone, which is co- 
loured green instead of white, in 
order to avoid interfering with the 
blank spaces of the general ground. 
Distinct marks are also made use of 
to represent the existence of canals, 
tunnels, rail, and other roads, col- 
lieriés, lead, copper, and tin-mines, 
as well as salt and alum-works. 
The. Memoir, which in itself is 
highly interesting, serves as a com- 
plete key for explaining these 
marks, as well as the nature of the 
rocks indicated by the different co- 
lours. Mr. Smith is, in a consi- 
derable degree, a self-taught geo- 
logist: the great Book of Nature 
is that to which he has con- 
tined himself almost exclusively ; 
this he has read attentively, and 
with an intelligent mind; and it 
is curious and highly instructive, 
to observe how tar his remarks 
coincide with the doctrines of Wer- 
ner, Cuvier, and other distinguished 
theorists, and how far they occa- 
sionally deviate from them. His 
idea of the origiti of springs, is in 
a great degree original; and his 
scheme for determining the nature 
of a stratum, by its fossil remains, 
or vice versa, the nature of thie 
fossil remains contained in a stra- 
tum, by the peculiarity of the stra- 
tum itself, is not less so. We cannot 
conclude without wishing him 
every success in an undertaking so 
truly interesting and national. 

‘* A Manual of Mineralogy, by 
Arther Aikin, Secretary to the 
Geological Sogiety.” 8vo. 7s, A 


useful pocket-companion, contain- 
ing the substance of a course of 
lectures, delivered before the mem- 
bers of the Geological Society. The 
author gives a new division of the 
subject, under the four following 
classes. I. Non-metallie combus- 
tible minerals, II. Native me- 
tals, and metalliferous salts. IIT. 
Earthy minerals. IV. Saline mi- 
nerals. This method is proposed 
from an. imagined insufficiency in 
these respects of both Werner and 
Hauy. From itssimplicity it general- 
izes too largely ; but the descriptions 
are neat and accurate, and the 
language precise, perspicuous, and 
free from much of the pedantry 
and barbarous technology of many 
mineralogists, 

“ General View of the Agricul 
ture of the East-Riding of York- 
shire, published by order of the 
Board of Agriculture. By H. E. 
Strickland ot Righton, esq.” 8vo. 
12s. The author has been an at- 
tentive examiner, and is cofse- 
quently a useful reporter. The 
common arrangement is here fol« 
lowed ; and we are presented with 
the geographical state and cireum- 
stances of the district; its relative 
situation; extent; divisions; cli- 
mate; soil; minerals; and waters, 
On the subject of minerals, this 
Riding appears to be peculiarly 
barren; we have no metallic veins 
of any kind; no coal, sand-stone, 
flag-stone, of lime-stone fit for 
building ; noslate; though it pos- 
sesses in some parts pute marl and 
gypsum. The large proprietors 
seem unfortunately to be .abandon- 
ing their proper homes. Not long 
ago the Riding contained a hundred 
and twenty-four mansions or mano- 
rial houses, occupied by their pro- 
prictors; in 1810, these were te- 


duced to seventy-four ; and at the 
2B2 period 
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period before us, consist of not 
more than forty-one. Mr. Strick- 
land justly thinks, that the fashion 
for enclosing has run into a ruinous 
mania; and points out many parts 
enclosed, which can never perhaps 
ay the expense of the first cost. 
he poor's-rates, as every where 
else, are scandalously enormous ; 
the cultivation of live-stock is en- 
couraged with great spirit, and 
seems to repay better than tillage. 
*« Practical Observations on the 
Dry-rot in Timber, &c. By Ralph 
Dodd, civil-engineer.” | 8vo. 5s. 
The author is not qualified to write 
well on any subject; and he has 
here unfortunately undertaken to 
handle a subject he knows but 
little of. The dry-rot in shipping 
he tells us, ‘‘ is a perfect fungus of 
vartous species, the same as on 
shore in private houses, mansions, 
public buildings, &c. in many. of 
which it is at this moment making 
an alarming progress, and some 
of it from microscopic observa- 
tions, beautiful in its growth, 
like a well-planted wood, sending 
its extended fibrous roots into the 
timber, and acting ou it, like a 
mumber of hydravli¢ pumps or 
leeches on the human frame.—In 
the examination of the Royal Char- 
Jotte Yacht, I found her badly af- 
fected with the dry-rot, but of the 
polypetalous species.” It is not ne- 
cessary to pursue Mr. Dodd's de- 
Scriptive powers any further. 
Chemical Essays, principally re- 
dating to the arts and manufactures 
of the British Dominions. By Sa 
muel Parkes, F. L.S. ¢ vols. small 
¥amo. 2/.2s. Much of the best 
information of the present day 
is collected, and neatly arranged in 
these little volumes, We have 
little of speculative opinions, or 
elementary principles; the author 


enters at once into the sphere of 
active employment, and explains to 
us the application, rather than the 
radimental nature of chemical sub- 
stances. He treats, therefore, in 
succession, on the utility of che- 
mistry-to the atts and manufactures : 
on temperature: specifie gravity : 
calico-printing: barytes: carbon: 
sulphuric acid: citric acid: fixed 
alkalies: earthen-ware and poroe- 
lain : glass: bleaching: water: sal 
ammoniac: edge-tools: conclud- 
ing with an appendix whieh occu- 
pies the whole of the fifth volume, 
and consists of additional notes, cor- 
rections, or further illustrations, It 
is difficult to say what ought to be 
the limits of a work, which thus 
selects a small portion, a few de- 
tached fragments, from the colossal 
study of chemistry, with a view of 
rendering it subservient to the arts 
of common life. Were we disposed 
to be fastidious, we could easily 
point out omissions, whieh, in our 
opinion, ought to have been sup- 
plied, and descriptions which might 
have been curtailed to make room 
for them. But after all, selection 
must be a matter of taste and of pe- 
culiar propensity to one branch of 
chemistry rather than another. We 
conclude therefore with recom- 
mending the present work gene- 
rally, and can honestly praise the 
neat designing and execution of the 
plates by which the work is illus- 
trated. 

In advancing to the science of 
medicine, it is impossible not to per- 
ceive, that by far the greater share 
of both public and professional at- 
tention, has been given to the mm- 
portant, but distressing subject of 
insanity : partly in consequence of 
the removal of the old establish- 
ment of Bethlem Hospital, from its 


most inconvenient situation m 
Moorfields, 
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Moorfields to a far more eligible 
spot of ground in St. George's 
Fields, partly owing to a variety of 
new plans and modes of treatment 
which have been offered to the 
public, but principally in conse- 
quence of a full and circumstantial 
examination into the management 
of several of our most extensive 

blic institutions for lunatic per- 
sons, which has taken place in Par- 
liament, and the very unexpected, 
and we cannot avoid adding, dis- 
graceful neglect and barbarity which 
ithas exposed. The chief works 
that have occurred to us upon this 
subject, are the following : 

‘“* Description of the Retreat, an 
institution near York, for insane 
persons of the Society of Friends ; 
containing an account of its origin 
and pro.ress, the modes of treat- 
ment, and a statement of cures.” 
By Samuel Tuke.” 

‘‘ A History of the York Luna- 
tic Asylum: with an appendix, 
containing minutes of the evidence 
on the cases of abuse lately in- 
quired into by a committee, &c. 
Addressed to W. Wilberforce, Esq. 
one of the contributors to Lapton’s 
Fund.” 

** Practical Hints on the Con- 
struction and Economy of Pauper 
Lunatic Asviums; including in- 
structions to the architects who of- 
fered plans for the Wakefield Asy- 
lum, anda sketch of the most ap- 
proved design. By Samuel ‘Tuke.” 

* Report, together with the mi- 
nutes of evidence, and an appendix 
of papers, from the committee ap- 
pointed to consider of provision be- 
ing made for the better regulation 
of mad-houses in}{England. (Ordered 
by the House of Commons to be 
printed rith July 1815). Each 
subject of evidence arranged under 


its distinct head. By J. B. Sharpe, 
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Member of the Royal College of 
Surgeons, " Syo. 

** Essay on the Prevention and 
Cure of Insanity: with observa- 
tions on the rules for the detection 
of pretenders. to Madness. By 
George Nesse Hill, Medical Sur- 
geon, &c.” 8vo, 12s. 

We lament that the limits to 
which we are compelled in a sume 
mary of the literature for the year, 
will not allow us to expatiate as 
largely as we conld wish upon a 
subject so closely connected with 
the interest of domestic and pub- 
lic life. The few observations for 
which we may be able to find space 
we shall direct, in the first place, 
to the different modes of treatment 
which the unhappy persons above 
alluded to have experienced in dif- 
ferent establishments ; and in the 
second place to the nature of the 
disease itself, its distinctive charac- 
ter, and ever-shifting varieties. That 
the care of houses for insane’ per- 
sons demands the most vigilant eye 
of the legislature, is a position that 
has been admitted and acted upon 
for along period ; and it was hence 
that the existing law for their re- 
gulation was passed in the four- 
teenth year of the king, which puts 
the whole of them under the super- 
intendance of a committee ap- 
pointed by the London College of 
Physicians. This law, however, ap- 
pears to be extremely imperfect ; 
it is inadequate to protect persons 
from being sent into these miserable 
abodes of imprisonment and cruelty, 
as they have too often proved, who 
have no disease that should demand 
such a sentence ; but particularly to 
afford kindness, protection, andabove 
all, proper communication with pro- 
per persons,even when thestate of the 
mind evidently shews insanity, and 
the situation of the patignt renders 
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it necessary that he should become 
an inmate of a mad-house. The 
very imperfect report presented to 
the House of Commons implies the 
whole of this in its very commenee- 
ment. ‘* Your committee, deeply 
sensible of the importance of the 
matter referred to their considera- 
tion, have applied themselves with 
great earnestness to the perform- 
ance of the duty imposed on them 
by the House, Your committee can- 
not hesitate to suggest, with the ut- 
most confidence, from the evidence 
they now offer to the House, that 
some new provision of law is indis- 
pensably necessary for ensuring bet- 
ter care being taken of insane per- 
sons, both in England and Ireland, 
than they have hitherto experienced, 
the number of whom appear very 
considerable, as the inquiries of the 
committee have convinced them 
that there are not in the country a 
set of beings more immediately re- 
quiring the protection of the legis- 
Jature than the persons in this state, 
a very large proportion of whom 
are entirely neglected by their re- 
lations and friends. If the treat- 
ment of those in the middling or in 
the lower classes of life, shut up as 
tnsane, in hospitals, private mad- 
houses, or parish work-houses, is 
looked at, your committee are per- 
suaded that a case cannot be found 
where the necessity for a remedy is 
more urgent.”” Of the different es- 
tablishments examined, those to 
which by far the chief misconduct 
is ascribed are, the Lunatic Asylam 
at York, and Bethlem Hospital in 
London ; the carelessness, and un- 
necessary severity exhibited at both 
which cannot fail to make every 
man ‘shudder who glances at the 
accounts given in the report. With 
respect to the first, Mr. Higgins, 
supported by collateral testimony of 
' 
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unquestionable character, gave evi- 
dence among other things as fol- 
lows: ‘‘ Having suspicion in my 
mind that there were some parts of 
that Asylum which had not been 
seen, I went early in the morning, 
determined to examine every place. 
After ordering a great number of 
doors to be opened, I came to one 
which was in a retired situation, in 
the kitchen apartments, and which 
was almost hid by the opening of a 
door in the passage. I ordered this 
door to be opened : the keepers he- 
sitated, and said the apartment be- 
longed to the women, and they had 
not the key. 1 ordered them to get 
the key, but i was said to be mis- 
laid, and not be found at the mo- 
ment. Upon this 1 grew angry, and 
told them [ insisted upon its being 
found, and if they would not find 
it | would find a key at the kitchen 
fire-side, namely the poker: upon 
that the key was immediately 
brought. When the door was open- 
ed I went into the passage, and I 
found four cells, I think, of about 
eight feet square, in a very horrid 
and filthy situation : the straw ap- 
peared to be almost saturated with 
urine and excrement; there was 
some bedding Jaid upon the straw 
in one cell, in the others only loose 
straw. A man (a keeper) was in 
the passage doing something, but 
what I do not know. The walls 
were daubed with excrement, the 
air-holes, of which there was one 
in each cell, were partly filled with 
it. I asked the keeper if these cells 
were inhabited by the patients, and 
was told they were at night. J then 
desired him to take me up stairs, 
and show me the place of the wo- 
men who came eut of those cells 
that morning. I then went up 
stairs, and he showed me into 4 


room, which I caused him to mea- 
. sure, 
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gure, and the size of which he told 
me was twelve feet by seven feet 
ten inches, and in which there were 
thirteen women who, he told me, 
had ail] come out of those cells that 
morning. 1 became very sick, and 
could not remain longer in the 
room. I vomited. Whilst I was 
standing at the door of the cells 
waiting for a key, a young woman 
ran past me, amongst the men ser- 
vants, decently dressed. I asked who 
she was, and was told by Atkinson 
that she was a femate patient of re- 
spectable connections.” We are next 
told, that the governors, on visiting 
these cells, confessed that they were 
totally unknown to them, and that 
they had never been shown to them. 
The whole was under the immedi- 
ate care of a Dr. Hunter, who, 
from offering his medical assistance 
at first gratuitously, had insinuated 
himself into the favour of the go- 
vernors, had gradually possessed 
himself of the entire superintend- 
ance, was allowed a salary of 200/, 
per annum, and at length, con- 
verted the entire establishment into 
an instrument of the most merce- 
nary character for his own use, and 
was allowed to pay himself out of 
the weekly sums paid by the pa- 
tients ; that under his control pas- 
sages in the order-book were obli- 
terated om various occasions; that 
he was either allowed, or without 
allowance, took fees of the more 
creditable patients ; that the patients, 
on discharge, were often defrauded 
of the best part of the clothes they 
brought with them into the hospi- 
tal; and that female patients were 
frequently debauched and left the 
house pregnant, sometimes by male 
patients, and, at Jeast in one in- 
stance, by the head keeper Back- 
house, who afterwards resigned bis 
Situation to open a private mad- 





house for his own benefit, and was 
on that occasion complimented by 
the governors with a piece of plate, 
in token of his exemplary conduct, 
It should be added, however, that 
there is no reason for believing that 
any other governor than Hunter, 
the physician to the establishment, 
was acquainted with Backhouse’s 
infamy in debauching one of his 
patients, and this too a young wo- 
man of exceedingly good character 
before she entered the asylum, and 
who at the time of giving his evi- 
dence, Mr. Higgins observed was a 
woman of exceeding good charac- 
ter then, and had been living some 
years in a respectable family. 

The mismanagement of which 
the parliamentary report convicts 
the superintendants of Bethlem Hos- 
pital, is of a somewhat different 
character. Here the grossness of 
neglect does not appear to have 
been carried quite so far, but the 
means of severity and cruelty much 
farther. ‘The straight waistcoat, a 
harmless mode of coercion, and in 
the concurrent opinion of the offi- 
cers of every other establishment of 
the same kind, private or public, 
who were examined upon the sub- 
ject, perfectly competent, when 
made of sufficient strength, for the 
most violent and refractory maniac, 
is here singularly banished as an 
old fashioned and inadequate secu- 
rity, and unfortunately exchanged 
for a mode of treatment in extreme 
cases, which has scarcely ever been 
exercised upon criminals, or sup- 
posed criminals, in the rudest pe- 
tiods of barbarous life, or under the 
vindictive thraldom of superstitious 
tyranny. Chains, handcufis, foote 
locks, iron bars, iron rings, and dis- 

usting nakedness, seem here to be 
the cbief, and almost the only dis- 
cipline trusted to for the recovery 
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of reason, a system, however, which 
we should rather think more calcu- 
Jated than any other to drive away 
reason from those who are in the 
firmest possession of it. One of the 
chief witnesses respecting this in- 
stitution was Mr. Wakefield, who 
appears to be a gentleman of great 
discernment and humanity, and 
whose sole motive in visiting this 
abode of cruelty and wretchedness 
seems to have been that of pure 
benevolence ; and from his evidence 
we shall chiefly take a few extracts. 
Admission is extremely and unne- 
cessarily difficult. No visitor can 
be admitted unless accompanied by 
a governor; and for a list of the 
governors the clerk has hitherto 
been allowed to charge the exor- 
bitant fee of one guinea, Mr. 
Wakefield, therefore, went in com- 

any with Mr. Alderman Cox, whom 
Re had prevailed upon, in the cha- 
racter of a governor, to accompany 
him. Mr. Alderman Cox most as- 
suredly appears to have been no 
party, or rather no active and as- 
senting party, to the gross miscon- 
duct of the establishment, for bis 
feelings were so completely over- 

wered before he had seen one 

alf the house, that he was obliged 
fo retire. ‘* At this visit, says the 
witness, attended by the steward of 
the hospital, and likewise by a fe- 
male keeper, we proceeced to visit 
the women’s galleries: one of the 
side-rooms contained about ten pa- 
tients, chained by one arm or Jeg to 
the wall, t4e chain allowing them 
merely to stan/ up by the bench or 
form fixt to the wall, or to sit down 
onit, The nakedness of euch jatient 
mus covered by a blanket only: 
the blanket-gown is formed some- 
thing like a dressing gown, with 
nothing to fusten it in front: this 
gonstitutes the whole covering ; the 


feet were even naked. One female 
in this side-room, thus chained, was 
an object remarkably striking: she 
mentioned her maiden and marriage 
names, and stated that she had 
been a teucher of languages: the 
keepers described her as a very ac- 
complished lady, mistress ef many 
languages, and corroborated her ac- 
count of herself. The committee 
can hardly imagine a human being 
in a more degraded and brutalizin 

situation than that in which I found 
this female, who held a coherent 
conversation with us, was of course 
fully sensible of the mental and 
bodily condition of those wretched 
beings, who, equally without cloth- 
ing, were closely chained to the 
same wall with herself. She en- 
treated to be allowed pencil and 
paper for the purpose of amusing 
herself with drawing, which were 
given to her by one of the gentle- 
men with me. Many of these un- 
fortunate women were locked up in 
their cells, naked and chained on 
straw, with only one blanket for a 
covering.” 

The appearance of the side-room 
in the men’s wing was, if possible, 
still more disgusting : ‘‘ their na- 
kedness and mode of confinement 
gave this room the complete ap- 
pearance of a dog-kennel.” The 
foliowing is Mr. Wakefield's state- 
ment of a case that made a very 
deep impression on the minds of the 
committee, and perhaps chiefly ex- 
cited to the present inquiry. “ In 
one of the cells on the lower gal- 
lery we saw William Norris: he 
stated himself to be fifty-five years 
of age, and that he had been con- 
fined alout fourteen years; that in 
consequence of attempting to de- 
fend himself from what he con- 
ceived the improper treatment of 


his keeper, he was fastened by 4 
long 
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long chain, which passing through 
a partition, enabled the keeper, by 
going into the next cell, to draw 
him close to the wall at pleasure; 
that to prevent this, Norris muffled 
the chain with straw, so as to hin- 
der it from passing through the 
wall; that he afterwards was con- 
fined in the manner we saw him; 
namely, a stout iron ring was ri- 
vetted round his neck, from which 
a short chain passed to a ring made 
to slide upwards or downwards on 
an upright massive iron bar, more 
than six feet high, inserted into 
the wall. Round his body a strong 
iron bar, about two inches wide, 
was rivetted ; on each side the bar 
was a Circular projection, which be- 
ing fashioned to and enclosing each 
of his arms, pinioned them close to 
his sides. This waist-bar was se- 
cured by two similar bars, which, 
passing over his shoulders, were ri- 
vetted to the waist-bar both before 
and behind. The iron ring round 
his neck was connected to the bars 
on his shoulders by a double link. 
From each of these bars’ another 
short chain passed to the ring on the 
upright iron bar. We were in- 
formed that he was enabled to raise 
himself so as to stand against the 
wall, on the pillow of his bed in 
the trough-bed in which he lay ; 
but it is impossible for him to ad- 
vance from the wall in which the 
iron bar is soldered, on account of 
the shortness of his chains, which 
were only twelve inches long. It 
was, I conceive, equally out of his 
power to repose in any other posi- 
tion than on his back, the projec- 
tions which on each side of the 
waist-bar enclosed his arms, render- 
ing it impossible for him to lie on 
Ms side, even if the length of the 
chains from his neck and shoulders 


would permit it. His right leg was . 
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chained to the trough, in which he 
had remained thus encaged and chain- 
ed more than iwelve years. To prove 
the unnecessaty restraint inflicted 
on this: unfortunate man, he in- 
formed us that he had for some 
years been able to withdraw his 
arms from the manacles which en- 
compassed them. He read a great 
deal of books of all kinds, history, 
lives, or any thing that the keepers 
could get him; the newspapers every 
day, and conversed perfectly cohe- 
rent on the passing topics and events 
of the war, in which he felt parti- 
cular interest. On each day that 
we saw him he discoursed coolly, 
and gave rational and deliberate 
answers to the different questions 
put to him. The whole of this 
statement relative to William Nor- 
ris was confirmed by the keepers,” 
Such is the system of oppression 
devised by a public and benevolent 
establishment to restore an unfor- 
tunate fellow countryman and fel- 
low being, not from criminality to 
virtue, but from alienation of mind 
to the possession of reason | 
It is difticult to account for this 
monstrous course of . carelessness 
and cruelty, The medical officers 
throw it upon the committee; the 
committee seem disposed to retort 
the charge ; yet the former, though 
they will not allow that they ad- 
vised the savage contrivance for tor- 
turing Norris, admit that they never 
remonstfated against it, and rather 
palliate than justify it, by observ. 
ing that Norris was peculiarl 
powerful and vindictive: to a 
which itgmay, however, be suffi- 
cient for us to add the following 
testimony of Mr. Warburton, who 
keeps private madhouses to a greater 
extent than any other man in the 
kingdom, as given before the com- 
mittee, and confirmed by every 
other 
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other witness of similar experience. 
«« | never saw a man so bad yet, 
that could net be held by a strait 
waistcoat. We must make it pro- 
portionably strong.. The most vio- 
lent pauper-lunatic never requires 
confinement beyond a leg-lock and 
manacles: and 1 never yet saw a 
lunatic that, at certain times, under 
the guidance of a keeper, might 
not be allowed some liberty to 
walk about.” The historian of the 
“ Retreat at York” very justly ob- 
serves, that all such severity tends 
to exasperate the disease and excite 
resentment. ‘‘ May we not hence,” 
adds he, ‘‘ most clearly perceive why 
furious mania is almost a stranger 
in the Retreat? Why all the pa- 
tients wear clothes, and are generally 
induced to adopt orderly habits?” 
As a public institution for ex- 
emplifying the advantage of medi- 
eal treatment, or discipline, which, 
for the benefit both of the individuals 
and the public, Bethlem Hospital 
ought to be, like the Asyle de Bicé- 
ére at- Paris, nothing can be more 
absurd. A medical system is in- 
deed pursued, but of a character 
never heard of before, and which 
is only worthy of being patronized 
by those to whom alone it is en- 
trusted by the medical officers or 
the constitution of the establish- 
ment (for we do not know which), 
we mean the nurses and keepers 
of the hospital. Under their sanc- 
tion and guidance the modus me- 
dendi consists of feriodical bathings, 
bleedings, vomitings, and purgings! 
The purgative process commenees 
about the middle of May. It isa 
catholicon, and admits of no ex- 
ception, Every patient is first bled 
fwice; next receives six emetics, 
ene per week; and after that a 
pergative dose once every week till 
the term of Michaelmas. We have 


already observed that the establish- 
ment supports medical officers: 
these consist of a physician and a 
surgeon, out of delicacy to whom we 
have not even glanced at the extra- 
ordinary nature of their evidence, 
It may possibly be supposed by the 
public that it is the express duty, 
and habitual employment of these 
gentlemen to classify the patients 
entrusted to them, to watch the va- 
rieties of insanity as they arise, and 
to ascertain the effect of particular 
medicines or modes of treatment; 
and we should the rather be induced 
to suppose this, because, from the 
respective stations they occupy, they 
hold themselves out as_ peculiarly 
gifted to be advised with concerning 
maniacal patients, and are consulted 
to a very great extent and emolu- 
ment accordingly. It will not there- 
fore be without surprise, tbat the 
reader will learn from the report 
before us, that Bethlem Hospital is 
not regarded by themselves as a 
school for maniacal practice or ex- 
periment, but merely as a recepta- 
cle by way of safe custody ; that 
they do not regard it as a branch of 
their duty to attend or prescribe 
for maniacal symptoms ; that the 
course of medicine we have already 
noticed is advised, commenced, con- 
tinued, and withheld, under the 
sage discretion of the keepers, and 
that the only cases in which the 
advice of these regular practition- 
ers is resorted to or granted, is 
where the poor patient, from acci- 
dental circumstances, is labouring 
under some other disease than mad- 
ness, as pulmonary consumption, 
diarrhoea, or dropsy ! 

Mr. Hill, the author of the last 
of the treatises we have conjoined 
above, is of a very different opinion 
from the medical officers of Beth- 


lem Hospital. Medicine is with 
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him an almost certain cure for ma- 
nia, whatever appearance it as- 
sumes. Under favourable treatment 
he ventures to expect that “ ninety 
patients out of every hundred may 
most assuredly be recovered.” Yet, 
to speak the truth, the system in 
which he so strenuously confides 
does not essentially vary from that 
pursued under the learned care of 
the nurses in the Bethlem Hospital. 
Emetics frequently repeated form 
his sheet anchor ; and to the more 
common routine of practice, he 
adds cold applications to the head, 
and internally the use of camphor 
and fox-glove, and especially a mild 
and humane discipline. There is, 
however, so much of the palpable 
obscure in this writer’s ideas, and 
consequently in his style, that we 
cannot always decipher him, nor 
on every occasion approve when 
we can doso. WHe considers insa- 
nity as only a single species of dis- 
ease, without giving himself trou- 
ble to point out what genus it be- 
longs to. ‘This species, he tells us, 
possesses but two forms, or, as he 
should have called them, two vae 
rieties; and these forms or varie- 
ties he afterwards calls families ; 
** two families of disease, says he, 
comprehend the whole.” Now a 
family is about as distinct froma 
Variety, as a species is from a ge- 
nus. These two persons, or fami- 
lies, or varieties, however, he de- 
nominates mania, and melancholia, 
and distinguishes them by the titles 
of sthenic, and asthenic. Now 
mania, and melancholia, are the 
common divisions of insanity; but 
to call mania asthenic insanity, and 
melancholia asthenic, is to divert 
these terms from their common 
use, and to introduce a novelty at- 
tended with no benefit, and neces- 
sarily productive of confusion, Dr. 
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Crichton indeed characterises mania 
by raving or incoherent clamour and 
violence, and melancholia by dejec- 
tion or despondeftcy ; yet these do 
not answer to the terms asthenic 
and asthenic ; but, with the exce 

tion of Crichton, all nosologists 
whatever seem to distinguish mania 
by the character of general madness, 
or that extending to all objects or 
trains of ideas, and melancholy by 
partial madness, or that limited toa 
single object or train of ideas, and 
consequently each may be either 
sthenic or asthenic, gay, mischiev- 
ous, or gloomy. Another of our 
author's dogmas is, that ‘‘ insanity 
has always corporeal disease for its 
foundation ;" and certainly, if the 
mind be, as he states, a ‘* part of 
paysical organization,” his dogma 
is sufficiently correct, for the body 
and the mind are then only parts of 
the same essence ; but if, as he af- 
terwards opines, the mind is not 
material, as the terms part of and 
physical organization clearly indi- 
cate, but immaterial, then he lays 
down as an anxiom what is no 
where proved in any page of his 
book, We are not quite certain, 
bowever, after all, what he means 
by the mind, for he divides the 
human ens into three principles, 
body, mind, and soul, and leaves us 
in some doubt which of the three, 
and how many, are material, and 
which and how many destitute of 
matter. Our author next asserts 
that insanity is not an hereditary 
disease ; to make good which asser- 
tion, however, he is obliged to add 
«in the vulgar sense of the word, 
as commonly used,” archly import- 
ing, no doubt, that there may bea 
«« vulgar sense to a word as uncom- 
monly used.” Now the “ vulgar 
sense of the word hereditary, as 


commonly used,” imports lineal pres 
disposition 
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disposition and greater facility of 
production. In the vocabulary of 
our author it seems to import, on the 
contrary, constant and necessary re- 
production: an import which will 
not be given to it by any person be- 
sides himself, and which will conse- 
quently leave the arena open to him 
without a single combatant. There 
are nevertheless a few scintillations 
of good sense as well as original 
and quaint combinations of ideas, 
and we only regret that we cannot 
more easily depurate them from the 
murky atmosphere by which they 
are so perpetually beclouded. 

Pulmonary consumption has of 
late occupied the pen of many writ- 
ers; and we have hence received 
copies of the following publications: 

* Observations on the disting uish- 
ing symptoms of three aifferent spe- 
cies of Pulmonary Consumption, the 
eatarrhal, the aposthematous, and 
the tuberculous: with some remarks 
on the remedies and regimen best 
fitted for the prevention, removal, 
or alleviation of each species. By 
Andrew Duncan, sen. M. D. &c.” 
Svo. 6s. 

** Observations on Pnlmonary 
Consumption. By H. H. Southey, 
M, D,.” 8vo, 7s, 

* Letters addressed to his Royal 
Highness the Duke of Kent, on 
Consumption; containing remarks 
on the ethcacy of equable and artifi- 
cial temperature, in the treatment 
of that disease, &c. By Thomas 
Sutton, M.D. &c.” 8vo. 

The division of the disease by Dr. 
Duncan into three species, is correct 
and useful; but we think bis def- 
nition somewhat too loose. ‘f by 
phthisis pulmonaris,” says he, “is to 
be understood that affection inwhich 
a gencral wastiag or consumption of 
the body arises from a disease of the 
lungs.” Nothing is here stated con- 
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cerning the character of the disease, 
as it exists in the lungs themselves, 
which constitutes its immediate seat. 
Like Dr. Cullen, the author regards 
hectic fever as-a mere symptom, 
and not an idiopathic affection; re- 
garding it asin every instance, “ the 
consequence of ill-conditioned pus 
being absorbed by the valvular lym- 
phatics, and thus introduced into 
the mass of blood.” This is not the 
common opinion of the present day, 
and the assertion demands other 
support than is here given to it. For 
the most part, however, the descrip- 
tion of the disease is clear, correct, 
and full; and the treatment laid 
down judicious, and founded upon 
a long discriminative experience.— 
As a useful sedative he strongly re- 
commends the inspissated juice of 
the lettuce-plant, for the preparation 
of which he has given a useful for- 
mula, and which he denominates 
lactucarium. He conceives it to pos- 
sess much of the benefit of opium 
without its mischievous or trouble- 
some effects. Dr. Southey approves 
of the division of the disease as laid 
down by Dr. Duncan; and expa- 
tiates to a considerable length on 
the origin of the disease, and the 
places most rarely or most frequent- 
ly subject to it. Generally speak- 
ing, he regards it as a strumous af- 
fection, or issuing from a strumous 
idiosynerasy, chiefly brought into 
action by whatever tends to produce 
debility, and especially by cold, 
chilly moisture, and meagre diet ; 
and consequently best counteracted 
or subdued by a generous regimen ; 
by woollens and warmth, high tem- 
perature, and an animal diet. We 
cannot collect much from his medi- 
cal topography. Our own country 
he seems to regard as most obnoxt- 


ous to pulmonary consumption ; and, 


next. to this, Germany, especially 
Vienna, 
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Vienna, France, and the south of 
Europe: yet the south of Europe, 
‘‘the south or south-east coast of 
Spain, and above all Valencia,” are 
the spots he selects as the best resi- 
dence for pulmonary patients. In 
like mannet be represents Lussia 
and Egypt as the countries chiefly 
exempt from this deceitful malady 
—countries which contain scarcely 
a single point of analogy. We are 
somewhat surprized at his denying 
it to be contagious: and feel confi- 
dent that 20 years hence he will en- 
tertaina different opinion. [thas fallen 
to our own lot to witness so many 
instances of wives who have speedily 
fallen a sacrifice to this disease, after 
having assiduously nursed their hus- 
bands—of husbands after having 
Jong and fondly attended upon their 
wives—and of nurses (especially 
when about the same age) whohave 
long waited upon and associated with 
either, that we have no more doubt 
than Dr. Heberden had, although 
we are ready to admit that the con- 
tagion is not so frequent or active as 
in many otHer diseases. ‘To his 
general principles of the origin of 
pulmonary consumption we cordi- 
ally assent; as we do also to his 
proposed means of prevention, and 
with a few slight exceptions to his 
curative process, ‘The object of Dr. 
Sutton’s publication is to expese 
the inutility of the plan lately re- 
commended by Dr. Buxton, of an 
artificial temperature. We cannot 
allow the objections here advanced ; 
at the same time the difficulties of 
accomplishing such a plan with a 
requisite approach to perfection, 
are in our opinion so numerous and 
complicated, as to make it a subject 
rather of desire than of rational ex- 
pectaiion, 

** A Practical Essay on the Diseases 
of the Vessels and Glands of the 


Absorbent System: being the sub- 
stance of observations which obtain- 
ed the prize for 1812, offered by the 
Royal college of Surgeons in Lon- 
don, &c, By William Goodlad,” 
8vo. 7s. 6d. A neat and perspicu- 
ous dissertation on the anatomy of 
the absorbent system; the chemical 
properties of chyle and lymph; the 
diseases of the absorbent vessels, 
and diseases of the absorbent glands ; 
each of which subjects forms a dis- 
tinct chapter ; the whole terminat- 
ing with a list of surgical cases, illus- 
trated by useful remarks. 

** A statement of the early symp- 
toms which lead tothe disease termed 
Water on the Brain, &c. Ina letter 
to Martin Wall, Esq. M. D. Clini- 
cal Professor at Oxford, &c. By 
G. D. Yeates, M. D. of Trinity 
College, Oxford, &c.””. A warm ad- 
vocate for one of the most fashion- 
able systems of the day, which 
ascribes the whole host of diseases 
to morbid action of the digestive 
organs, and converts the stomach 
into the box of Pandora, where all 
distempers congregate in a latent 
shape, and from which every oue 
issues in itsturn. Dr, Yeates refers 
to this common seat of malady, the 
subject of the present epistolary lu- 
cubration. We cannot thus deal in 
universals: in a great variety of 
cases the author will be found right, 
and his mode of treatment will prove 
most judicious and salutary ; but as 
his hypothesis stands at present he 
must be content with being right in 
the main. 

‘‘ Facts and Observations relative 
to the Fever commonly called Puer- 
peral. By Joho Armstrong, M. D..’ 
8vo. 8s. 6d. There is much bold- 
ness both in the theory and mode of 
practice here laidopen. Accorditig 
to the first, all fevers are the result 


of local inflammation ; simple peri- 
tonitis 
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tonitis and puerpera! fever are mere 
varieties of the same febrile species, 
and consequently both are in a gh 
degree inflammatory. It follows that 
both are to be attacked, and equally 
so, with an active antiphlogis- 
tic regimen ; with copious bleeding 
and very active purging. The ve- 
nesection should give twenty ounces 
or more blood drawn from a large 
orifice ; the purging should be ex- 
cited by from twenty to thirty grains 
of calomel in combination with sul- 
phat of magnesia. In the epidemic 
puerperal fever of 1813, this mode 
of operation, we are told, seldom 
failed of success, if effected during 
the first stage of the disease. 

** Facts and Observations on Liver 
Complaints, and Bilious Disorders 
in general ; and on such derange- 
ments of these organs, as influence 
the biliary secretion, &c. By John 
Faithhorn, formerly Surgeon in the 
East India Company's service."-— 
If there be little that is new in this 
volume there is at least nothing that 
is strikingly exceptionable. The 
author's division of the diseases on 
which he writes, into, 1st, Those, 
produced by a simple derangement 
of the hepatic function ; and, 2d, 
those occasioned by an actual change 
in the organization of the gland, is 
perspicuous and useful. He might, 
however, have given a better ac- 
count of the chemical! properties of 
the bile, if he had consulted Berze- 
lius, whom, unquestionably, he 
ought to have consulted; and he 
falls into the common and fashion- 
able error of referring almost all di- 
seases, either primarily or seconda- 
rily, to morbid affections of the liver. 

“ Part of the Introductory Lec- 
tures for the year 1815, exhibiting 
some of Mr. Hunter's opinions re- 
specting diseases. Delivered before 
the Royal College of Surgeons in 


5 


London. by Joba Abernethy, 
F.R. S. kc.” Svo. 2 An elegant 
and sctentific tribute from a physio- 
logist of high talent and eenius tog 
phisiologist of similar: endowments 
and earlier celebrity. We rejoice 


in these generous effusions, and have 
much pleasure in contrasting them 
with the jealous and seifish efforts 
of too many writers, who, instead of 
liberally laying open to the public 
the sources to whichi they are in- 
debted for the best part of their at- 
tainments, throw a shdde over the 
masters to whom they are chiefly 
indebted, or openly detract from 
their merit. 

“* The Physiogmonical System of 
Drs. Gall and Spurzheim ; founded 
on an Anatomical and Physiologi- 
cal Examination of the Nervous 
System in general, and of the Brain 
in particular, &c. By J. G. Spurz- 
heim, M.D.” 8vo, illustrated with 
nineteen plates, As we shall have 
occasion to notice this system in re- 
viewing Dr. Gall’s larger work of 
‘© Anatomie et Physiologie du Sys- 
téme Nerveux, &c.” in our retrospect 
of Foreign Literature, we shall do 
nothing more at present than copy 
the title of this volume, and reter 
the reader to the latter article, which 
will be found in its proper position. 

«Outlines of Natural Philoso- 
phy ; being heads of Lectures de- 
livered in the University of Edin- 
burgh, by John Playfair, Professor 
of Natural Philosophy in the Uni- 
versity, kc.” 2 vols. 8vo. 19s. 6d. 
‘This work does credit to the cele- 
brated school for whose-use it 1s 
chiefly intended, and to the cele- 
braied author whose name it bears. 
We have seldom seen a more com- 
pendious miscellany; or, in other 
words, more useful and appropriate 
matter selected, arranged, and com- 


pressed in so small a space. oe 
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first volume treats of Dynamics, 
Mechanics, Hydrostatics, Hydrau- 
lics, Aerostatics, and Pneumatics, 
and was published, we believe, two 
or three years ago: the second vo- 
lume is devoted exclusively to astro- 
nomy; and although we have no 
intimation upon the subject, for the 
work is unintroduced by an adver- 
tisement, preface, or other proem, 
we apprehend a third volume still 
remains to be published, since thus 
far we have no notice whatever taken 
of optics or the branches of science 
immediately connected with it. We 
can neither epitomize nor find space 
to copy at any length; but we can- 
not conclude without extracting the 
following passage from the second 
volume, which displays a foresight 
and conception as bold as it will 
probably prove to be correct. ‘“‘ If 
we consider how many different 
laws seem to regulate the other 
phenomena of the material world, 
as in the action of impulse, co- 
hesion, elasticity, chemical affinity, 
crystallization, heat, light, mag- 
netism, electricity, galvanism, the 
existence of a Marne’ 4 more general 
than any of these, and connecting 
all of them with gravitation, ap- 
pears highly probable. This disco- 
very of this great principle may be 
an honour reserved for a future age, 
aud science may again have to re- 
cord names which are to stand on 
the saine level with those of New- 
ton and La Place. About such ul- 
timate attainments it were unwise 
te be sanguine, and unphilosophical 
to despair.” 

** Geometria Legitima; or an 
elementary system of theoretical 
Geometry, adapted for the general 
use of beginners in the mathematical 
sciences; in eight books, including 
the doctrine of Ratios, &c. By 
Francis Reyward, Master of the Ma- 
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thematical School, Reading,” Svo- 
10s. 6d, 

“The Elements of Plane Geo- 
metry : containing the first six books 
of Euclid, from the text of Dr. Sim- 
son, &c. ‘To which are added book 
vii. including several important pro- 
positions which are not in Euclid ; 
and book viii. consisting of practical 
Geometry ; also book ix. ot Planes; 
and book x. of the Geometry of 
Solids. By Thomas Keith,” 8vo, 
12s. The first distinguished by 
a glittering, bombast, and turgid 
diction, full of wild and incongru- 
ous ideas, half prose, half poetry, 
and which is perpetually in need of 
a strait waistcoat. The second a 
modest, plain, and useful publica- 
tion, with numerous well selected 
problems, clearly arranged, and sa- 
tisfactorily demonstrated. 

“ An easy Introduction to the 
Mathematics : in which the theory 
and practice are laid down and fa- 
miliarly explained, To each sub- 
ject are prefixed a brief popular his- 
tory of its rise and progress ; concise 
memoirs of noted mathematical au- 
thors, ancient and modern; and 
some account of their works. The 
whole forming an easy system of 
elementary instruction in the lead- 
ing branches of the mathematics, 
designed to furnish students with 
the means of considerable profici- 
ency without the necessity of verbal 
asssistance, &c. By Charles Builer.” 
2 vols. 8vo. 11. 15. A valuable work, 
and admirably adapted to the im- 
provement of those for whom it is 
expressly designed. 

‘¢ Practical Observations on Te- 
lescopes,” 12m0. ‘The author of 


this little volume is said to be Dr. 
Kitchener; and we have no hesita- 
tion in saying that it is a useful and 

desirable present to the public, 
‘© A Treatise on the Cunstruction 
of 
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of Maps: in which the principles 
of the Projections of the Sphere are 
demonstrated, and their various po- 
litical relations to mathematical geo- 
graphy deduced and explained; 
systematically arranged, and scien- 
tifically illustrated from 20 plates of 
diagrams. With an appendix and 
copious notes. By Alex Jamieson,” 
Svo. 9s. The author has drawn 
from correct and approved sources ; 
and has produced a work highly 
ereditable to himself, and widely 
called for in the republic of letters 
and of schools. He builds upon 
sound scientific principles; and fairly 
explains them as he proceeds. 

** A practical treatise on finding the 
Latitude and Longitude at Sea; with 
tables designed to facilitate the cal- 
culations. Translated from the 
Fsench of M. de Rossel, by Thomas 
Myers, A. M. of the Royal Military 
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Academy, Woolwich. To which 
are subjoined, an extensive series of 
practical examples, an introduction 
to the tables, and some additional 
tables by the Translator,” Svo. 16s, 
M. de Rossel is well known as an 
active and scientific Member of the 
French Board of Longitude; his 
work gives completion to M. Biot's 
Astronomie Physique, and is worthy 
of the praise which M. Biot hasthus 
bestowed on it: “ It will be found,” 
says he, ‘‘to contain all the methods 
of calculation requisite at sea: and, 
what is not lese valuable, it gives 
these methods under the most sim¢ 
ple and commodious forms that can 
be employed in their application.” 
As a translator, Mr. Myers has ex- 
ecuted his work with fidelity, and 
has, in varieus instances, enriched 
the original by illustrations and 
tables of his own. 


CHAPTER 
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CHAPTER II, 


MORAL AND POLITICAL. 


Containing History, Voyages, Travels, Military Surveys, Politics, 
Political Jurisprudence, 


™ HE Journal of a Mission to 

the Interior of Africa in 
1805; by Mungo Park; together 
with other Documents, official and 
private, relative to the same Expe- 
dition, To which is prefixed an 
account of the Life of Mr. Park,” 
4to. As we have copied at some 
length from this volume in a pre- 
ceding department of our Register 
for the current year, it will not be 
necessary for us to dwell upon its 
peculiar objects or merits, which 
our readers may estimate for them- 
selves from the extracts now re- 
ferred to. It communicates to the 
public, under the sanction of the 
African Institution, a brief journal 
of Mr. Park’s second journey to the 
same obscure quarter of the globe. 
His first, performed under the same 
direction and patronage, has long 
been detailed to the world. That 
terminated in 1797 ; and the pre- 
seni, proposed to him upon a some- 
what larger scale, by the English 
Sovernment, in 1804, was com- 
menced January 30, 1805, for the 
purpose of tracing out the source 
and termination of the Niger. As 


adequate means for the purpose he 


was to be allowed a detachment of 

soldiers from the garrison at Goree, 

a ar a store of merchandize, 
1815, 


and a few seamen and carpenters to 
construct vessels for the navigation 
ofthe Niger. He received the local 
rank of Captain in the King's ser- 
vice, and under him were com- 
missioned his brother-in-law Mr, 
Anderson a surgeon, and Mr, 
George Scott a draughtsman, ‘The 
character of Park appears to have 
been admirably qualified for the 
purpose : full of confidence and en~ 
thusjasm in the cause he had under- 
taken, he was ever cool and deli- 
berative in devising the means of 
accomplishing it; modest in his 
demeanour, cheerful and kind- 
hearted to his associates; steady in 
the midst of difficulties, and intrepid 
in dangers and misadventures. Une 
fortunately he was detained to too 
late a season at home, and the na- 
tural ardour of his heart would not 
allow him to loiter at Goree or on 
the Gambia till the rainy season was 
over, This was the first evil: and 
it was the precursor of every other, 
and the rock on which apparenily 
the whole expedition split. live- 
and-thirty soldiers, headed by a 
lieutenant, volunteered into his ser- 
vice from the garrison of Goree; 
“the most dashing men,’ says 
he, “lever saw; and if they 


preserve their health, we may keep 
2C ourselves 
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the Interior of Africa in 
1805; by Mungo Park; together 
with other Documents, official and 
private, relative to the same Expe- 
dition, To which is prefixed an 
account of the Life of Mr. Park,” 
4to. As we have copied at some 
length from this volume in a pre- 
ceding department of our Register 
for the current year, it will not be 
necessary for us to dwell upon its 
peculiar objects or merits, which 
our readers may estimate for them- 
selves from the extracts now re- 
ferred to. It communicates to the 
public, under the sanction of the 
African Institution, a brief journal 
of Mr. Park’s second journey to the 
same obscure quarter of the globe. 
His first, performed under the same 
direction and patronage, has long 
been detailed to the world. That 
terminated in 1797 ; and the pre- 
seit, proposed to him upon a some- 
what larger scale, by the English 
government, in 1804, was com- 
menced January 30, 1805, for the 
purpose of tracing out the source 
and termination of the Niger. As 


‘adequate means for the purpose he 


was to be allowed a detachment of 

soldiers from the garrison at Goree, 

a ar sh store of merchandize, 
1815. 


and a few seamen and carpenters to 
construct vessels for the navigation 
ofthe Niger. He received the local 
rank of Captain in the King's ser- 
vice, and under him were com- 
missioned his brother-in-law Mr, 
Anderson a surgeon, and Mr, 
George Scott a draughtsman, ‘The 
character of Park appears to have 
been admirably qualified for the 
purpose ; full of confidence and en- 
thusjasm in the cause he had under- 
taken, he was ever cool and deli- 
berative in devising the means of 
accomplishing it; modest in his 
demeanour, cheerful and kind- 
hearted to his associates; steady in 
the midst of difficulties, and intrepid 
in dangers and misadventures. Un- 
fortunately he was detained to too 
late a season at home, and the na- 
tural ardour of his heart would not 
allow him to loiter at Goree or on 
the Gambia till the rainy season was 
over, This was the first evil: and 
it was the precursor of every other, 
and the rock on which apparenily 
the whole expedition split. T’ive- 
and-thirty soldiers, headed by a 
lieutenant, volunteered into his ser- 
vice from the garrison of Goree; 
“the most dashing men,’ says 
he, “Iever saw; and if they 


preserve their health, we may keep 
2C ourselves 
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ourselves perfectly secure from any 
hostile attempts on the part of the 
natives.” Unfortunately Mr. Park 
was obliged to persevere through 
the season of inclemency, and they 
did not preserve their health. They 
fell around bim with a fatal ra- 
pidity, and when he had reached 
he wished-for point, and was 
ready to embark on the Nile, 
he found himself deprived of the 
whole circle of his companions, 
with the exception of Lieutenant 
Martin and three soldiers, one of 
whom was in a state of mental de- 
rangement. He had even lost his 
bosom-counsellor, and brother-in- 
law Mr. Anderson, which seems 
most deeply to have affected him : 
and in this perilous and almost 
lonely situation ‘* he was about to 
embark,” as his biographer observes, 
“on a vast and unknown river, 
which might possibly terminate in 
some great lake or inland sea, at an 
immense distance from the coast ; 
but which he hoped and believed 
would conduct him to the shores of 
the Atlantic, after a course ef con- 
siderably more than three thousand 
miles, through the midst of savage 
nations, and probably, also, after a 
long succession of rapids, lakes, 
and cataracts.” This voyage, one of 
the most formidable ever attempted, 
Was to be undertaken in a crazy 
and ill-appointed vessel, manned 
by afew negroes, and four Euro- 
peans. 

It is not surprising, therefore, 
that the expedition failed, how much 
seever we may lament the fate of 
its magnanimous leader. We see 
nothing indeed in the nature of 
the disaster to deter. us from 
other attempts, though much ‘to 
excite our caution as to the time 
and manner in which they may be 
undertaken. The opposition of the 


natives, broken down as they are 
into separate, and slender tribes, 
an undisciplined rabble, actuated by 
no other principle of resistance 
than that of pilfering or obtaining 
presents, affords no serious obstacle 
to success: while we have abundant 
proofs that the heart of the natives 
is by no means closed to the moral 
virtues, or the feelings of friendship 
or benevolence. It may be suffi- 
cient at present to advert to the 
touching example of kindness and 
hospitality evinced by the excellent 
Karfa Taura, a negro of Kamalia, 
who received Mr. Park into his 
house when in a dangerous illuess, 
during his first expedition, nursed 
him with tenderness for upwards of 
a month, till his health was reco- 
vered, and who, at the time of the 
second expedition having heard that 
a white man was travelling through 
the country, whose description re- 
sembled Mr. Park’s, took a ap 
of six days to meet him, and wi 

much rejoicing joined the caravan 
at Bambakoo. To this, moreover, 
we ought to add the apparent fidelity 
and attachment of honest Isaaco, 
whose journal we introduced in 
another department of the volume. 
Of Amadi Fatuma, whose narra- 
tive we have also given, we cannot 
speak with equal decision ; for itis 
possible that he may have basely 
betrayed his employer, and conse- 
quently been the cause of his death, 
His account is loose, and depends 
chiefly upon collateral circumstances 
for even its general truth. It is this 
laxity of statement that leaves many 
persons still in hopes that Mr. Park 
may not have fallen as Amadi re- 
lates him to have done, and, this, 
too, not from his own evidence, but 
from the declaration of the slave 
who affirmed himself to be the only 
individual that escaped. The saa 
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ral aggregate however of the circum- 
stantial evidence compels us fully to 
accredit Mr. Park’s having perished, 
and about the time and place as- 
serted, though the detail of the his- 
tory _ in a few points be errone- 
ous. e editor of the present vo. 
lame is entitled to great praise: for 
out of very scanty materials he has 
contrived to build up a highly in- 
teresting work. 

“Travels in South Africa; un- 
dertaken at the request of the Mis- 
sionary Society. By John Camp- 
bell, Minister of Kingsland Cha- 
pel,” 8vo. 12s. The benevolent 
communion of the Unitas Fratrum 
has Jaboured. hard, almost ever 
since its foundation to establish 
Christian seminaries, and diffuse a 
knowledge of Christian principles 
through every part of the pagan 
world. The romantic cliffs of the 
Caucasus have been scaled by their 
intrepid perseverance, and the arctic 
snows of the Eskimaux and Lap- 
Janders have felt the pressure of 
their footsteps: and in the work 
before us we again behold them, as 
indeed we have often done before, 
and with great pleasure, striving to 
infuse order and energy, and a sense 
of moral right and Christian piety 
into the sluggish frames anddormant 
faculties of tne Hottentots, Caffres, 
and Boshemans of the South of 
Africa. Ever since 1798 they have 
been aided in this benevolent career 
by the exertions of the London 
Missionary Society, who in diffe- 
rent stations, have maintained a cer- 
tain number of persons, selected 
and sent abroad to promote and ex- 
tetid the conimon object. The great 
Missionary Patriarch in this quar- 
ter of the world is well known to 
have been Dr. Van der Kemp, an 
active, benevolent, and exemplary 
Dutch physician, whose labours ap- 
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pear to have been attended with a 
success so desirable and upon so 
broad a scale, that the English go- 
vernment at Cape Town Bas duly 
appreciated their importance, and 
has on every occasion proffered the 
benefit of its support and patronage. 
On the death of this excellent man 
the Missionary Society became de- 
sirous of making a minute inquiry’ 
into the actual state of its establish- 
ments in this quarter; Mr. Camp- 
bell was selected as a sort of tra- 
velling professor for this purpose ; 
and the narrative before us is the’ 
result of his personal visit and in- 
vestigation. He sailed from Eng- 
land June 24, 1812, and arrived at 
the Cape on the ensuing 24th of 
October. The following passage, 
which we copy from the introduc- 
tory advertisement, gives a brief 
outline of the range of his perambu- 
lations :— After obtaining from 
his Excellency Sir John Cracslock 
letters of introduction to the several 
Landrosts through whose districts’ 
he had occasion to pass, as well as’ 
all needful information from the 
the Colonial Secretary Henry Alex- 
ander, Esq. respecting the former 
communications of the Missionaries 
with the government of the Cape, 
Mr. Campbell proceeded to Bethels- 
dorp, about five hundred miles 
west of the Cape ; from thence north- 
ward to Graaf Reynet, then to 
Griqua town, and from thence to 
Lattakoo, a populous scarcely 
known to Europeans. He after- 
wards visited several tribes of people, 
some of whom had never before seen 
a white man ; several of (heir chiefs 


expressed a readiness receive 
Christian instractors. Mr. Camp- 
bell then returned to Griqua town, 
and thence travelled southward, 
parallel with the west coast of 


Africa; till, after a laborious, and 
22 


perilous 
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perilous journey of nine months, he 
reached Cape town in health and 
safety.” ‘The writer seems to be an 
active, cheerful, benevolent, and 
simple-hearted man: qualified, we 
have no doubt, for the object for 
which be was selected, but not 
thoroughly capacified for bringing 
home any very satisfactory account 
of the geology, geography, na- 
tural or political history of the very 
discrepant regions, and tribes he 
has explored. ‘* There is not that 
difference between the appearance 
of one country and another which 
people who remain all their days at 
home are ready to imagine. Culti- 
vation and population, and the 
absence of these are the opposites. 
As to the difference of trees, 
flowers, &c. it is but little: for in 
a week, foreign trees and flowers are 
as familiar to the eye, as the furze 
and broom-bushes are to English- 
men.” In other words, the more 
familiar we become with the plants 
of different climates (for every cli- 
mate has plants as well as animals 
peculiar to itself), and the better 
acquainted with their ‘differences, 
the less capable we are of distin- 
guishing those differences! But 
Mr. Campbell was not deputed by 
the Linnean Society to draw up the 
Fauna, nor by the Geological So- 
ciety to give the oryctology of 
Southern Africa. True to the cha- 
racter with which he was invested, 
his mind appears on all occasions 
to evince a devotional turn, though 
his modes of developing it are some- 
times of an extraordinary kind. He 
now and then expresses his sur- 
prise that the wild and vast soli- 
tudes of Africa should not be 
thronged with a numerous popula- 
tion ; but checks himself by resoly- 
ing the mystery into the inscrutable 
wisdom ot the Creator; though he 


would probably have thought it 
somewhat more mysterious if he 
had found numerous’ populations 
inhabiting solitary desarts of any 
kind. On another occasion he ex- 
claims, ‘‘ the immense. variety of 
flowers, and flowering sbrubs and 
trees, in Africa, is truly wonderful ; 
they proclaim the handy works of 
the Lord; and he must. have some 
particular reason for affording such 
a display of bis wisdom and power 
to the inhabitants of Africa.” Short- 
ly afterwards, however, we are told 
that there are no inhabitants to be 
witnesses of such a display; and 
that all this magnificence and pomp 
of the vegetable world is doomed to 
flourish and fade unseen, and 


—waste their sweetness on the desert air. 


In completely crossing the country 
of the Boshmans the party, we are 
told, in a route of nearly two hun- 
dred miles, ‘ did not meet with one 
human being, except a single family 
on the first day of their entering on 
this country.” “It fills the mind 
with regret (it is thus Mr. Camp- 
bell apostrophises) to see so large 
and beautiful a portion of God's 
earth so destitute of population, and 
to think of its producing year after 
year provender to support millions 
of cattle, whilst only a few wild 
beasts roam over it ;. many of the 
ways of God seem inscrutable ; and 
the permission of this seems to be 
one of them.” | We have no doubt, 
however, of .much present, and 
far more future benefit being pro- 
duced to the wild and wandering, 
and we may add indolent and harm- 
les hordes of Africans, by the praise- 
worthy exertions of the Missionary 
Society. The character here given 
of the Hottentots is, that they are 
healthy, cheerful, and happy; 

capable of bearing with equa me 
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the extremes of an oppressive sun, 
drenching heavy rains, and dew 

nights without shelter of any kind ; 
and that they are very desirous of 
becoming christianized. The zeal- 
ous but discreet, and hence success- 
ful efforts of the Moravian Mission- 
aries upon this lastsubject are worthy 
of all gratulation. Our author's 
visit to their settlement at Gena- 
dendal, or Bavian’s K!oof, just fell 
in with their impressive anniversary 
of the close of one year and opening 
of the ensuing. He found their 
chapel capacious enough for more 
than a thousand persons, and on this 
occasion every part of it was filled 
with Hottentots, ‘They sang well, 
and with becoming solemnity, and 
listened with attention to an ad- 
dress from one of the Missionaries. 
This meeting was concluded about 
nine in the evening: and on ac- 
count of its being the last eveniag in 
the year they assembled again at half 
past eleven. After singing and re- 
ceiving an acdress from the senior 
Missionary, the ¢wedfth hour struck, 
when all went down on their knees, 
and joined in a solemn address t» 
God. When they had sung a hymn, 
all retired torest. Thus during the 
meeting one year ended, and an- 
other commenced. In the warmth, 
perhaps the ambitious enthusiasm 
of the Hottentot heart, there seems, 
however, to be a desire of becoming 
not only disciples, but catechumens, 
and even preachers theinselves, 
which, if not duly checked be- 
fore a system of adequaic in- 
struction can be effected, may be 
productive of all the evils, which 
result and cannot but result from 
ignorance, zeal, and superstition in 
a state of combination. In one place 
we are told of a party with which 
our traveller had mixed himself, and 
which was proceeding in a waggon 


driven bya Hottentot whose name 
was Cupido. By way of amuse- 
ment some of them sang hymns, 
and others alternately ‘* joined ia 
prayer,” or listened to an address 
froin the honest waggon-driver ; for 
Cupido, it seems, was not only the 
temporal guide. of his catile, but a 
spiritual guide and pastor in his dis- 
trict. Of the nature of the theo- 
logy which is here taught, and the 
feelings and practice which are 
communicated, we may derive some 
idea from the following passage of 
a sermon delivered to his less en- 
lightened brethren, by Borsaa, an- 
other eminent Hottentot preacher 
and cattie-driver to the expedition. 
‘* Before the Missionaries,” says he, 
“came to us, we were as ignorant of 
every thing as youarenow. | thought 
that I was the same asa beast, and 
that when I died there would be 
anend of me; but after hearing 
them, I found [ hada soul that must 
be happy or miserable for ever, 
Then I became afraid to die, 1 was 
afraid to take a gun into my hand lest 
it should kill me, or to meet a ser- 
pent lest it should bite me. Iwas 
afraid then to go to the hills to hunt 
lioas or elephants lest they should 
devour me. But when | heard of 
the Son of God having come into 
the world to die for sinners, all that 
fear went away, I took my guia 
agzin, and without fear of death, 
qent to hunt lions, and tigers, and 
elephants.” There is a simplicity 
in this specimen of Hottentot theo. 
logy that vouches for its truth: yet 
we trust that by this time the ho- 
nest African divine and cattle- 
driver, has been instructed to teach 
his brethren that there are other 
fears to be overcome than those of 
muskets and savage hiils; and other 
enemies to be encountered, when 
clad in the armour of the Gospel, 

than 
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than “lions and tigers and ele- 
phants.” 

‘* Researches concerning the In- 
stitutions and Monuments of the an- 
cient Inhabitants of America; with 
descriptions of the most striking 
Scenes in the Cordilleras. Written 
in French by Alexander de Hum- 
boldt; and translated into English 
by Helen Maria Williams,” 

“* Personal Narrative of Travels to 
the Equinoxial Regions of the new 
Continent during the years 1799- 
1804. By Alexander de Humboldt, 
and Aimé Bonpland. Written io 
French by Alexander de Humboldt, 
and translated into English by Helen 
Maria Williams.” M. de Hum- 
boldt is a voluminous writer; and 
ae no man living possesses so 
arge a store of materials for such a 
purpose: for few men have read 
more, and few travelled further; 
and still fewer have so well digested 
and committed to memory what 
they have read, or are able to com- 
bine so largely the best observations 
of others with the facts that occur be- 
fore theirown eyes. The two volumes 
before us may be regarded in some 
sort as works detached from the 

eneral sct that has hitherto been 
urvished by M. de Humboldt, and 
his active and intelligent friend. The 
first, or that entitled ‘* Researches,” 
is a translation of M. Humboldt's 
folio volume, entitkd by himself 
** Views of the Cordilleras,” accom. 
panied with sixty plates. In the 
second we have reason to believe, 
though not having seen the original 
we cannot speak positively, that 
the translator has made an equal 
change in the title; for which we 
can sce no reason in either ease. 
The “ Researches” chiefly give us 
an account of the physical wonders 
of the vast chain oF the Cordilleras, 
and its. enormous yolcanic cafs 
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Cotopaxi and Chimborazo ; and the 
moral wonders of the Mexicans and 
Peruvians, and the more ancient 
Tolteck, and Azteck tribes, who 


-have progressively taken the lead 


in this interesting quorter of the 
world. Cotopaxi is the lofiiest of 
those volcanoes of the Andes which, 
at recent epochs, have undergone 
eruptions. Its absolute height is 
18,574 feet; so that it is double 
tnat of Canigon, and 2600 feet 
higher than Vesuvius would be if 
placed on the top of the Peak of 
Teneriffe. It is also the most 
dreadful volcano of the kingdom of 
Quito, and its explosions are the most 
frequent and disastrous. The mass 
of scorie, and the huge fragments 
of rock thrown out of this volcano, 
cover a surface of several square 
leagues, and would form, were they 
heaped together, a colossal moun- 
tain. In1758 the flames rose 2900 
feet above the brink of the crater. 
In 1744 the roar of the volcano 
was heard on the banks of the Mag- 
dalana, a distance of 200 leagues. 
The explosion which took place in 
January 1803, was preceded by the 
sudden melting of the snow which 
covered the mountain: and our tra- 
vellers heard the noise of the erup- 
tion at the port of Guayaquil, 52 
leagues distant, which continued 
day and night, like the continued 
discharges of artillery. Yet the moun- 
tain of Chimborazois of a still greater 
height, its summit being 21,430 feet 
above the level of the sea. A great 
part of its head is consequently be- 
youd the circle of perpetual congela- 
tion, which in this latitude, almost 
under the line, is somewhat higher 
than the summit of Mount Blanc. 
In describing the customs, habits, 
arts, and genius of the Mexicans, 
our author notices very particularly 
the dexterity of their pages 
i 
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ing, and gives us a few hints in 
addition to those we have inci- 
dentally received from other quar- 
ters, concerning the still greater in- 
genuity and refinement of the more 
ancient Toltecks, with whose his- 
tory we hope soon to become some- 
what better acquainted from an- 
other quarter. In the second work, 
ar ** Personal Narrative,”” M. de 
Humboldt gives a relation of the 
various occurrences which, in the 
course of his travels, have more 
immediately interested or been con- 
nected with his own person or feel- 
ings. We have consequently occa- 


sional traits of his history and cha-— 


racter, and are brought more closely 
to a knowledge of himself, his pur- 
suits, and his friendships. Inter- 
spersed with which we have also 
a detailed account of spots or scene- 
ries that appear peculiarly to have 
arrested his attention, such as the 
picturesque beauties of Teneriffe, 
and its romantic peak, the island of 
Tobago, Cumana, and the adjoin- 
ing regions of the American conti- 
nent that stretch still farther west- 
ward from the mouth of the Ori- 
noco. In conclusion, we have only 
to observe that the translation is 
made with ease and spirit, and, we 
have no doubt, though the origi- 
nal is not in our possession, with 
fidelity. 

** Journal of a Voyage from Ok- 
hak on the Coast of Labrador, to 
Ungava Bay, westward of Cape 
Chudleigh ; undertaken to explore 
the Coast, and visit the Eskimaux 
in that unknown region. By Ben- 
jamin Kohlimeister and George 
Kmoch, Missionaries of the Church 
of the Unitas Fratrum, or United 
Brethren.” Of the laudable zeal 
of the Moravians in diffusing a 
knowledge of the Christian reli- 
gion among savage and heathen 
mations we have already had occa- 
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sion to take notice in the article 
preceding the two of M. de Hum- 
boldt. The work before us gives 
another exaniple of the same bene- 
volent and indefatigable spirit. The 
grand founder ot the Moravian Mis- 
sions on the Labrador coast was 
that active and excellent man Jens 
Haven, for although an attempt to 
this effect was made twelve years 
antecedently, it completely failed. 
It was in 1764 that this zealous 
Missionary coramenced his journey. 
Having resided before this, in the 
same character in Greenland, he 
was easily able, from the affinity of 
thetwodialects of what appears to be 
but one common language, to make 
himself understood among the Es- 
kimaux; and from his consequent 
popularity he was enabled to ren- 
der essential service to Sir Hogh 
Paliser, at that time Governor of 
Newfoundland, and hereby to secure 
to himself the countenance of" the 
Board of Trade and Plantations, 
The result was a grant from the 
King to the United Brethren, to 
make settlements on the Labrador 
coast ; by meansof which land was 
purchased of the Eskimaux in 177¢ 
for a settlement at Nain: to which 
was added in 1776 another settle- 
ment at Okhak, about 150 miles to 
the northward ; and one year after- 
wards a third settlement at Hope- 
dale towards the south of Ok-~ 
hak. The line of the voyage be- 
fore us extends from Okhak, along 


-the coast of Labradore, to the 


Cape Chudleigh Islands, whence it 
takes a south and westerly direc- 
tion to the bottom of Ungava 
Bay. It was undertaken upon in- 


formation from various Eskimaux 
that the main body of this people 
live near and beyond Cape Chud- 
leigh. The direct object of the 
work before us is to give an account 
of the success of the writers and 


their 
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their companions in their missionary 
Jabours: but the geoprapher and 
the naturalist will derive as much 
benefit from its contents as the pa- 
tron and promoters of so benevolent 
an underiaking : forour travellers ap- 
pear to have been men of science and 
discernment, and have neglected no 
Opportunity of acquainting them- 
selves with the characters of the 
various bays, points, and islands 
they passed along; and bave de- 
scribed with much interest the ge- 
neral face of the country, which is 
strikingly grand and. romantic, ils 
mineralogical, zoological, and bo- 
tanical productions, and the man- 
ners and customs of the different 
tribes with which they associated, 
The following is the picture pre- 
sented to us of the stupendous ridge 
of the Kanmayok :—‘* We rose 
soon after two o’clock, and rowed 
out of the Ikkerasak with a fair 
wind, The sea was perfectly calm 
and smooth, Brother Kmock rowed 
in the small boat along the foot of 
the mountains of Kanmayok, some- 
tines going on shore, while the 
Jarge boat was making but litle 
way, keeping out at some distance 
to avoid the rocks. ‘lhe outline of 
this chain of mountains exhibits 
the most fanciful figures. At vati- 
ous points the rocks descend abrupt- 
ly into the sea, presenting. horrid 
precipices. The strand is covered 
witha black sand. At the height 
of abous fifty feet from the sea the 
rocks haye veins of red, yellow, and 
green stone, running horizontally 
and parallel, and sometimes in an 
undulated form. . Above these they 
present the appearance of a magni- 
ficent coloonade, or rather of but- 
tresses suppariing a gothic building, 
varying in height and thickness, 
and here and there intersected by 
wide and deep chasms, and glens 
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running far inland between the 
mountains. Loose stones above 
have, in some places, the appear- 
ance of statues, and the superior 
region exhibits various kinds of 
grotesque shapes. It is by far the 
most singular and picturesque chain 
of mountains on the coast. To the 
highest part of it we gave the name. 
of St. Paul's, as it is not unlike 
the cathedral, when viewed at a 
distance, with its dome and two 
towers,” 

‘* Travels in the Ionian Isles, 
Albania. Thessaly, Macedonia, &c. 
during the years 1812 and 1813. By 
Henry Holland, M.D. F.R.S, &c.” 
4to. As we have extracted very 
long passages from this work in a 
preceding part of our Register, it is 
only necessary to notice it in its pro- 
per place. ‘The volume derives great 
additional interest from the gratify- 
ing connection which the present 
treaty of Paris has been the means 
of introducing between our own 
country, and the isles of the Ionian 
sea; and thus giving us a command 
directly or indirectly over the whole 
of the interesting and picturesque 
country of Greece, and the Grecian 
Archipelago, 

‘* Alpine Sketches, comprized in a 
short Tour through part of Holland, 
Flanders, France, Savoy, Switzer- 
Jand, and Germany during the sum- 
mer of 1814. By a Member of the 
University of Oxford." 8vo. gs. A. 
repetition of what we have been told 
a thousand times before, and for the 
most part in a much better manner, 
with little or nothing of novelty orim- 
portance to give zest to the re- 
cooked meal. The anonymous au- 
thor atiempts to be lively and quaint, 
and original and abrupt in his style, 
assumes great airs and great i- 
portance, and capers about in the 
mostfantastic manner with we 

an 
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and dashes, and interrogations, and 
Latin and French; but he makes sad 
work of it after all 

“Journal of a Voyage in 1811 
and 182 te Madras and China; 
returning y the Cape of Good Hope 
and St. Heiena, inthe H.C S. the 
Hope, Captain J. Pendergrass. By 
James Wavhen. Illustrated with 
twenty-four coloured Prints: from 
Drawings by the Author.” gto. 
3/. 3s. Mr. Wathen has a sort of 
chivalrous fondness for picturesque 
nature, and the elegant art of copy- 
ing her under this character: and 
he has hence volunteered his ser- 
vices, and gratuitously travelled both 
at home and abroad to various re- 
gions, whose romantic or impressive 
scenery offered its charms to decoy 
him. In this free and unfettered 
spirit he undertook the voyage 
which it is the object of the present 
volume to describe. The coloured 
views are numerous, interesting, 
and elegantly designed; the topo- 
graphical part .of the work evinces 
an active mind, cheerful disposition, 
and observant eye. He is fortunate 
in baving anticipated the interest 
which recent events have given to 
the island of St. Helena ; for with- 
out reference to these events, or a 
possibility of foreseeing them, he 
has given us a short but entertain- 
ing account of this singular station, 
and scveral drawings of its. most 
singular views, We have already 
copied from this work at some 
length. 
_ © Travels in the Caucasus and 
in Georgia ; performed in the years 
1807 and 1808, by command of the 
Russian Governmeot. By Julius 
Von Klaproth, Aulic Counsellor, &c. 
Translated from the German by F, 
Schioberl.” 4to. From this work we 
have already made one or two ex- 
tensive extracts. It is entitled to 


our attention as being authentic, 
and even official ; and still more so, 
as unfolding, beyond any account 
that has hitherto been given to us, 
the restless, enormous, insatiable, 
and successful ambition of the Court 
of St. Peterburg. At the com- 
mencement of the late war, or 
rather the short campaign against 
France, the limits of Russia, ac- 
cording to the most accurate cal- 
culations of its own government, ex- 
tended in length, trom Riga to the 
eastern borders of Kamstchatka; 
and in breadth from Kertek, through 
Moscow to Kola, being a length of 
9200 and a breadth of 2400 English 
miles ; and this too without noticing 
the islands in the eastern ocean; 
spreading, in a continuous range 
through a large portion of Europe, 
the entire length of Asia, and part 
of America; comprising more square 
miles than the whole European Con- 
tinent; wider in breadth, and at 
least double the length of the 
Chinese dominions, and both in 
length and breadth, considerably 
exceeding the boundary of the Ro- 
man empire when at ‘the height of 
its grandeur. The Russian empire, 
however, is still expanding : how 
largely its power and extent of ter- 
ritory has been increased by the 
overthrow of Buonaparte, and espe- 
cially by the annexation of Poland, 
is obvious enough. But it may not 
be equally known that the ambition 
of Russia is still actively at work, to 
explore its boundaries at least as 
widely ina south-east, as in a north- 
west direction, and to carry them 
to the banks of the Arass, or 
Araxes. It was only in the year 
1800 that, at the instance of the 
Court of St. Petersburgh, an over- 
ture was subinitted by several 
Georgian Chiefs, upon the death 
of their imbecile prince, to make 
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Georgia a Russian province. In 
1606 the arrangements to this ef- 
fect were completed. The very 
pext step was an order to the re- 

ive incial commanders, to 
seize the whole line of the Caucasps ; 
Daghestan and [meretia were in- 
stantly occupied; the hordes of 
wnsubdued mountaineers that in- 
habit its siles became hemmed in 
by this new protrusion of the Rus- 
sian territory, and the Araxes now 
constitutes its limits in this quarter. 
The object of the journey before 
ws was to examine minutely, under 
the authority of the Russian Go- 
vernment, the customs, habits, 
manners, and political regulations 
of the wild or semi-barbarous tribes 
that have hence been added to the 
general mass of the Imperial popula- 
tion, the geography of the country, 
its agricultural, and mineralogical 
wealth, its physical and moral 
strength, so that the cabinet of St. 
Petersburg may determine how 
far these new auxiliarics may be 
most conveniently and most com- 
pletely brought into action, and 
concur in the views of aggrandize- 
ment which may next be attempted. 
The volume abounds with original 
information, and discovers an acute 
penetrating eye, and comprehensive 
judgment. 

Since we are upon this subject 
we shall next notice “* Sketches of 
the History and present State of the 
Russian Euspire: of the progress 
ot Civilization from the foundation 
of the Monarchy to the accession of 
the House of Romanof (the present 
reigning Family), and particular- 
ly under the Sovereigns of that 
House: connected with political 
and personal Memoirs of the Impe- 
rial! Court. By the Rev. William An- 
derson.”” Svo. 12s. This is, upon 
the whole, a useful epitome drawn 
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up from authentic or approved 
sources, and chiefly from the labours 
of Mr. Tooke. The style, how. 
ever, is unnecessarily dry, and not 
unfrequently obscure ; qualities that 
in no small degree distinguish the 
title itself, which serve a8 a 
general specimen of the body of the 
work. Here also we meet with 
other proofs of the insatiable ambi- 
tion of the Russian Government, 
the shameless profligacy of most of 
the series of the Russian ministers ; 
and the enormous extent of the 
Russian empire. The great security 
of Europe lies in the well known 
fact that this gigantic empire is 
seated on what may be called the 
verge of the political horizon, and 
can never be brought forward to 
attack its centre without enormous 
labour ; that its population is, for 
the most part, thinly scattered, and 
without any one common interest 
that pervades the whole; that more 
than half the empire consists of 
frozen seas, mountains of ice, bar- 
ren rocks, and plains, or steppes, 
as they are called, stretching to 
an enormous range, uncultivated, 
and incapable of cultivation. 

‘* ‘Travels in the Pyrenees: con- 
taining a Description of the prin- 
cipal Summits, Passes, and Vallies. 
Translated from the French of M. 
Raymond, by P. Gold.” 8vo. 9s. 
We have copied into another de- 
partment one or two of what have 
appeared to us the most interesting 
passages of this work; and from 
these our readers may jadge of the 
general merit of the whole. It is 
somewhat too flowery in the descrip- 
tion of picturesque scenery, and 
scarcely enters with sufficient mi- 
nuteness into the characters and 
maoners of the people, and those 
incidental and interesting anecdotes 


sil leaned. 
which mighteasily have wey F Naples 
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“* Naples and the Campagna Fe- 
lice, in a Series of Letters. With 
coloured Maps and Plates.” 8vo. 
1/, is. <A lively and cheerful ac- 
count of Neapolitan customs, man- 
ners, and scenery, and especially 
Neapoliian music, credulity, and 
superstition. The writer seems to 
have bern more fortunate in bis 
society than most travellers; and 
out of the overflowing gratitude of 
his beart, has eulogized the people 
whom he describes not a little above 
what is usually allowed to be their 
real desert. 

The termination of the war, or 
rather we may say of the two last 
wars, now that we have time to 
survey them in their various bear- 
ings and actions, and glorious opera- 
tions and results, has given rise to a 
considerable number of publica- 
tons of different bulk and merit: of 
which the following are the chief : 
* Memoirs of the War of the French 
in Spain. By M de Rocca, Offi- 
cer of Hussar:, and Knight of the 
Order of the Legion of Honour.” 
A lively and interesting description 
of the evenis of the war referred to ; 
in which the writer makes himself 
somewhat more the hero of the 
tale than he is required to do; but 
throughou: the whole of which he 
details most forcibly,- and by a 
variety of impressive pictures, the 
utter hatred of the Spanish peasantry, 
in every part of the country, to what- 
ever was French or a Frenchman, 

‘¢ A Circumstantial Narrative of 
the Campaign in Russia, embel- 
lished with Plans of the Battles of 
the Moskwa and Malo-Janosovik. 
Containing a faithful Description of 
the affecting and interesting Scenes 
of which the Author was an eye- 
witness. By Eugene Labaume, Cap- 
tain of Engineers. Translated from 
the French.” 8vo. 105. 6d, 

§* A faithful Narrative of the ree 
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French Army in 1812. By an 
Eye-witness, Translated from the 
French, with Notes, written by an 
Officer who was with the Russian 
Army at the same period.” 8vo. M. 
Labaume was attached to the fourth 
corps of the French army, com- 
manded by Eugene Beauharnois, the 
Italian Viceroy ;. and if the French 
were doomed, in the midst of their 
triumphs, to be woeful sufferers ia 
Spain, their miseries, in their retreat 
from Moscow, as described by the 
present writer, were so enormous 
and complicated as to be beyond all 
comparison. M, Labaume’s account 
of the different movements and 
battles is clear, spirited, and glow- 
ing; the interest of his story never 
flags, though he sometimes fatigues 
us by long-winded speeches of Chief- 
tains whom we care nothing about. 
The object of the “ Eye-witness,” 
is highly illaudable and ungenerous. 
It is well known that Admiral 
Chichagoff, who was entrusted with 
the command of the united armies 
of the Danube and Volhynia, was 
unfortunate enough to incur the dis- 
pleasure of his sovereign. He was 
accused of tardiness in his ma- 
neeuvres. There is no doubt that 
he was a brave man, and that he 
had great difficulties to encounter ; 
yet he does not seem to have been 
altogether equal to his important 
post ; and probably the Court of St. 
Petersburg had reason for ex- 
pressing its censure. The object of 
the ‘ Eye-witness” is fo rescue 
him from the general chiirge; an 
attempt which, in our opanion, is 
unsuccessful ; but what ws chiefly 
object to is that this attemp': is made 
at the expence of the repu tation of 
other Russian Commanders of ap- 
parently far more talent, a:ad espe- 
cially by what we can scaitcely re- 


gard otherwis¢ than a serie + of ca- 
Jumpies 
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Jumnies directed against the uncon- 
querable Kutusow, and the daring, 
discreet, and indefatigable General, 
Count Witgenstein, to whom, with 
the exception of Prince Bagrathion, 
the Russian cause is, perhaps, more 
deeply indebted than to any other 
officer whatever. 

‘*The Campaign of Paris in 
1814, &c. ‘Lranslated from the 
French of P. F. J. Giraud.” 8vo. 6s. 
This is intended to be a continua- 
tion of Labaume’s ‘* Campaign in 
Russia ;” but it is of a very dif- 
ferent character. It abuses, indeed, 
Buonaparte with as little reluctance 
as the former, for there is no dith- 
culty in getting Frenchmen, and 
even French soldiers, to do this in 
the present day ; but it is less ani- 
mated, and at the same time less 
minute, and enriched with interest- 
ing episodes. It affords, however, 
abundant proof that Buonaparte sa- 
crificed his own troops, as readily 
as he destroyed those of the enemy, 
wherever his personal safety or the 
execution of his plans demanded it. 
Immediately after some of the sol- 
ciers from amidst the thousands that 
were wounded at the bloody battle 
of Lutzen, exclaimed, amidst their 
groans, “* Long live the Emperor !” 
as a reward of their generous de- 
vetion, these wounded wretches 
** were horribly crushed under the 
feet of the liorses, aud under the 
wheels of the equipages of this very 
Napoleon, in a rapid movement oc- 
casioned by an unexpected hurra of 
the enemy."’ Ino like manner in 
passmg the bridge at Leipsic the 
mpperial guards about his person 
** cut themselves a passage through 
the French who thronged across the 
bridge of the Pleiss; and soon the 
gunpowder, lighted at his com- 
mand, by destroying the bridge, 
once gore preserved, with a sacri- 
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fice of a third of bis army, that man 
who, in so many disasters—from hfs 
flight from Egypt to the Treaty of 
Fontainblean—thought only how to 
save himself. The destruction of the 
bridge at Lindenau was not com- 
manded by a corporal, much less by 
Colonel Montfort, who was not even 
there. After Paris had surrendered 
to the allies, Buonaparte’s grand aim 
was to stimulate his troops to a des- 
perate attack on the capital, by 
promising them its entire pillage, 
When the act of dethronement 
reached him ‘*‘ he was prepare 
ing,” says M. Giraud, ‘‘ to march, 
and had set before them as their 
object aud their reward, Paris and 
Sorty-eight hours pillage :—and the 
cries of Paris! Paris! issued im- 
mediately from the ranks.” 

We proceed to the actual state of 
France as the result of the success 
of the allies, and her slavish attach- 
ment to Bonaparte. The following 
are the chief works which have 
reached us on this subject : 

‘« General View of the Political 
State of France, and of the Govern- 
ment of Louis XVIIL.” Svo. gs. 

‘* Answerto the Calumniators of 
Louis XVIII. &c. By an English- 
man.” Svo, 2s. 

‘«« Letters from a Lady to her Sis- 
ter, during a Tour to Paris in the 
months of April and May, 1814.” 
12mMo. 48. 

«* A Visit to Paris in 1814: being 
a Review of the Moral, Political, 
Intellectual, and Social Condition 
of the French Capital. By Joba 
Scott.” 8vo. 125, | 

The rapidity and extraordinary 
character of the events of the cur- 
rent year, have already in some de~ 
gree antiquated the whole of these, 
and especially the first two. It is 


auspicious in the upshot to the stae 
and cone 


sequently 


bility of the kingly power, 
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sequently to that of the internal peace 
of France, that the Emperor of Elba 
should have broken loose from his 
natrow confines, and once more 
ventured to take the chance of his 
desperate fortunes. Louis carried 
back with bim many good English 


notions, but he found the whole of, 


the state-machinery, and the Views 
and feelings of the Parisians so 
erroneous, corrupt, and confused, 
that it was impossible to» put 
them into play. Added to which 
his judgment seems strangely to 
have failed him in distinguishing 
between the essential service, and 
the gew-gaw trappings of the Catho- 
lic religion. The great maltitude 
of the city laughed at both; to the 
first, however, they might have sub- 
mitted, if dissevered trom the se- 
cond; but the unfortunate attempt 
to connect them converted Louis 
“‘ the desired” into a very general 
object of ‘‘ aversion” and ridicule; 
and united. in. opposition to him 
atheists, deists, and protestants; 
who were hereby not indisposed to 
make common cause with the army, 
the republican party, and the large 
mass of people who had purchased 
national donrains, and trembled for 
the re-establishment of the ancient 
nobility and order of things. The 
victory of Waterloo, the dissolu- 
tion of the house of deputies, and 
the disbanding of the army, and 
various more explicit articles intro- 
duced into the constitutional act; 
and above all the salutary change 
of the late for the present ministry, 
and the energy displayed in the 
various punishments allotted to the 
ringleaders of the late rebellion, 
have gone far, and especially in 
connection with the secure posses- 
sion of the person of the grand in- 
stigator, to crush the numerous mis- 
chiefs which were lurking about the 
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throne on the first retarn of the 
rightful sovereign, and to establish 
him in a securer possession. The 
two last publications upon the state 
of France, or rather of the French 
capital, touch but slightly upon its 
political relations, and are almost 
exclusively directed to a description 
of the customs, manners, and build. 
ings, of the metropolis. : The first is 
written with warmth and simpli- 
city: the second with considerable 
judgment and acute observation. 
We cannot approve of Mr. Scott's 
style, and chiefly because he takes 
unnecessary pains to make it ap- 
pear fine, or perhaps original: in 
doing which he launches, at the 
expence of his taste, the awk- 
ward terms of “ unmatchable,” 
“* elasticly,” ‘ effigying,” “ dis- 
concertion,’’ ‘‘ abidance,” with va- 
rious others which it is unneces- 
sary to enumerate. His forte is ia 
drawing national characters; his 
contrasts between the English and 
French are usually correct and spi- 
rited ; and the following may be 
given as a deduction forcibly writ- 
ten and fairly flowing from his prior 
remarks. ‘‘ From all 1 have said 
of the French character and condi- 
tion it will be seen that I have the 
worst idea of their social system, as 
it isat present constituted, It seems 
to me to be without foundation or 
compactness. There are no gene- 
rally recognized principles in the 
public mind; there are no great 
bodies to give gravity, and steadi- 
ness, and impetus to the state; 
there are no respected names in 
France to lead opinion, to. collect 
national strength under legitimate 
banners in behalf of honourable pur- 

ses.” 

“ England at the beginning, of 
the Nineteenth Century. From the 


French of M. de Levis, Duke and 
Peer 








—— —s 
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Peer of France, By the author of 
‘ A Few Days in Paris.” Vol. I. 
8vo, 12s. We are glad that this libe- 
ral and enlightened statesman, who 
has so steadily followed the fortunes 
of his sovereign, and by the cruelty 
of a succession of unprincipled go- 
vernments, should have been exiled, 
and deprived of his family honours 
and property, is at length by the 
well-directed favour of his so- 
vereign a partaker of his own suc- 
cess, and restored to the possession 
of his proper rank, which we trust 
will ere long be followed, if it be 
possible, with a restoration to his 
family estates. The Duke de 
Levis is a well-informed writer, an 
extensive reader, and personally 
acquainted with the actual state of 
England from his travels and in- 
quiries over the greater part of it. 
He is hence able to give a fairand 
candid statement of what England 
and Englishmen, and English cus- 
stoms and English virtues really 
consist of ; and the work before 
us, which is a good translation from 
a larger work in the original, dis- 
plays a strong but perhaps some- 
what flattering likeness ; it is com- 
plimentary, but with so much truth 
and delicacy that it can scarcely be 
objected to by the most fastidious cri- 
tic or moralist : and is admirably cal- 
culated to counteract in its original 
tongae those false and defamatory 
representations which have of late 
been so strangely put forth at Paris, 
from motives of national jealousy or 
private pique. 

« Memorial on behalf of the Na- 
tive Irish: with a View to their 
Imprevement in Moral and Religious 
Knowledge, through the medium of 
their own language.” Svo. 3s. We 
have heard and read and seen much 
of the misery and ignorance and dis- 


content of the Irish ; of their blind 


submission to bigotted priests, and 
turbulent resistance to established 
government. In all this there jg 
much exaggeration ; but the best 
and most extensive, the wisest and 
cheapest method of curing whatever 
measure of these serious evils really 
exists, is to follow up the benevolent 
plan detailed and exemplified in’ 
the pamphlet before us: to en- 
courage the formation, and point 
out the value of schools for in- 
structing the poor in their own 
tongue, and to take especial care 


that books of a proper character 


shall afterwards be explained and 
distributed amongst them. We 
rejoice therefore to find that the 
schools we refer to are in so thriv- 
ing a state, and especially that the 
Scriptures in the Irish tongue, are 
now propagated so widely, and re- 
ceived so cordially. The benefit of 
this wise institution upon the morals 
of those who have thus far been 
open to its effects, are unquestion- 
able and striking: they are here 
well detailed, and ought to be our 
strongest stimulus to perseverance. 

‘** Considerations on the present 
Political State of India, embracing 
Observations on the Character of 
the Natives, on the Civil and Cri- 
minal Courts, the Administration of 
Justice, the state of the Land- 
tenure, the condition of the Pea- 
santry, and the internal Police of 
our (the British) Eastern Domi- 
nions : intended chiefly asa Manual 
of Instruction in their Duties for 
the younger Servants of the Coun- 
try. By Alexander Fraser Tytler, 
late Assistant-Judge in the Twenty- 
four Pergunnahs, Bengal Establish- 
ment,” 2 vols. Svo. 185. We have 
copied the above enormous length 
of title, because it answers the pur 
pose of a table of contents. Mr. 


Tytler, is yet, we have reason to 
believe, 
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believe, a very young officer, and 
takes upon himself the character of 
censor toan extent and in a degree 
which would be hardly warranted 
by the most experienced veteran in 
the service. That there are great 
abuses in the mode of letting lands 
andoccasionaliy in the adininisiration 
of justice is well known, but we 
can never agree with him in loading 
with one sweeping anathema all 
our civil and criminal courts, and 
the whole internal police of British 
India: and still Jess in admitting 
that under our boasted govern- 
ment, the condition of the lower 
orders is worse than ever, more vici- 
ous and more wretched than before 
they were acquainted withus. Par- 
tial instances of oppression and cor- 
ruptiom are to be met with in the 
best regulated states, and assuredly 
we are not free from such examples 
at home; but the great object of 
Sir William Jones in giving us a 
digest of the Geutoo Jaws, the good 
effects of which have been felt and 
acknowledged in the Indian Delta, 
has by no means so completely 
failed as.it is the endeavour of this 
writer to represent. 

The success which has accom- 
panied the strenuous and persever- 
ing exertions of the aggregate popu- 
lation of our own country in ob- 
taining an immediate and unpro- 
visional abolition of the slave trade 
in France has so completely suc- 
ceeded, that it is now only neces- 
sary to enumerate the phamphlets 
which have been most instrumeatal 
in obtaining so decisive a result: 
and this we do the more readily, 
because the French Minister, in his 
reply to Lord Castlereagh, contain- 
ing the French King’s unqualified as- 
sent, expressly states that it is in con- 
sequence of the change which has 
heen produced in ihe moral opi- 
nion of the French public, by a 
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timely circulation of these valuable: 
addresses, that his Majesty has found 
himself relieved from the chief dif» 
ficulties that pressed upon him ante- 
cedently, and at liberty to gratify 
the warm and unequivocal dictates 
of bis heart. 

‘* Letter to bis Excellency Prince 
Talleyrand Perigord, &c. &c. on the 
subject of the Slave Trade. 
William Wilberforce, Esq. M,. P.” 
8vo. 35. 

** Letter to William Wilberforce, 


Esq. M. P. &c. &c. containing Res 


marks on the Reports of the Sierra 
Leone Company and African Insti- 
tution. By Robert Thorpe, Esq. 
Chief Justice of Sierra Leone, and 
Judge of the Vice Admiralty Court 
of that Colony.” 8vo. 

“* Letter to his Royal Highness 
the Duke of Gloucester, President 
of the African Institution, from 
Zachary Macaulay, Esq.” 8vo. The 
two last pamphlets have produced 


a. strong sensation in the public’ 


mind, Mr. Thorpe,.in the most 
direct terms, charges the Sierra 
Leone Company with purposely 
abusing the generosity of the public 
by the grossest falsehoods; flatly 


contradicts their most important’ 


assertions; maintains, and endeavours 
to shew that the settlement has in 
no respect answered its purpose; 
and that it has been only of service 
to Mr. Macaulay, the Secretary, 
who has nominated and appointed 
all the agents and officers that have 
been sent out under the superin- 
tendance both of the Sierra Leone 
Company, and the African Institu- 
tion, has obtained for himself a mo- 
nopoly of almost every article traded 
in, and has received prodigal pre- 
sents of plate from the Directors 


in reward for his gratuitous ser- 
vices, To these severe charges from 
so high an authority, Mr. Macaulay 
replies with equal warmth of asseve- 

ratien ; 


eee 
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ration: he denies much and _pal- 
liates more. We are sorry that 
there should have been any cause 
for such a dispute: we have no 
doubt that the charges are. unduly 
heightened, but it would be too 
much to say that there is no 
nd-work for any of them. 

The question of the expediency of 
the existing corn-laws, or of any 
corn-laws whatever, has still con- 
tinued and been discussed in the 
following pamphlets, among many 
others : 

*¢ The Grounds of an Opinion on 
the policy of restricting the Importa- 
tion of Foreign Corn. By the Rev. 
T. R. Malthus.” Intended as an 
appendix to his ‘‘ Observations on 
the Effects of the Corn-laws.” 

“ Enquiry into the Nature and 
Progress of Rent, and the Principles 
by which it is regulated.” By the 
same. 

“« The Objections against the 
Corn-bill Refuted ; and the neces- 
sity of this measure to the vital in- 
terests of every class of the Commu- 
nity demonstrated. By W. Spencer, 
Esq. F. L.S.” 

** An Argument and Constitu- 
tional Advice for the Petitioners 
against the Corn-bill. By John Prince 
Smith, Esq." 
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“ Remarks on the Commer- 
cial Policy of Great Britain, prin. 
cipally as it relates to the Corn- 
trade.” 

** Address to the two Houses of 
Parliament on the importance of 
the Corn-laws to the national Re- 
venue.” 

It is not necessary to discuss the 
arguments in any of these: the ex- 
periment has been tried ; the corn- 
bill fell dead from its birth; and 
the only means of settling the ques- 
tion are now found to be those of 
reducing the rents to somewhat 
like their proper standard, and that 
which they possessed till a most 
ungenerous advantage was taken of 
the war, first by the occupiers, and 
then by the proprietors of land, and 
the public was compelled to pay 
an exorbitant price, which the peace 
has rendered it unnecessary that 
they should pay any longer. 

*€ The Right to Church Property 
secured, and commutation of ‘Tythes 
vindicated, in a Letter tothe Rev. 
W. Coxe, Archdeacon of Wilts.” 
The right is unquestionable, but 
the mode here offered of securing 
and valuing it is open to palpable 
and numerous objections. 


CHAPTER 
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CHAPTER 





IV. 


LITERATURE AND POLITE ARTS, 


Containing Biography, Antiquities, Phililogy, Classics, Poetry, Drama, 
Tales, and Romances. 


« ¥ PISTORICAL Memoirs of 
I my own Times, from 177 
to1784. Bye Sir Nathaniel William 
Wraxall, Bart.” 2 vols. 8vo. This 
work has acquired a considerable 
degree of celebrity, rather in con- 
sequence of its being the subject of 
a libel which has brought the au- 
thor into notice in the court of 
King’s Bench, than from any very 
prominent merit which would 
otherwise have brought him into 
notice before the bar of the public. 
Sir Nathaniel] seems to have in some 
measure outlived his own reputa- 
tion; for we suspect that the pre- 
sent attempt will rather detract 
rom, than add to the respectability 
of the ‘* History of the Race of 
Valois.” He succeeds best in bio- 
graphical anecdotes and outlines, 
and we have hence selected in an- 
other part of our work his delinea- 
tions of the characters of Mr. Fox 
and Mr. Pitt, which, though some- 
what too straggling and protracted, 
form upon the whole a tolerable 
pair of portraits, are not devoid of 
likeness, and constitute two of the 
most favourable specimens of his 
powers which the volume before us 
produces. In his anecdotes, how- 


ever, his memory seems "at times 
egregiously to fail him, and hence 
we cannot depend upon his correct- 


1815. 





ness. Bon mots, or moral features, 
are not unfrequently ascribed to 
the wrong persons; real facts are 
occasionally coloured into extrava- 
gance, and the marvel of romance 
is too often substituted for sober 
trath; yet in the midst of all these 
errors there is a wonderful uni- 
formity of self-complacency ; and 
the author has certainly sncceeded 
in satisfying himself, how much 
soever the rest of the world may 
be disposed to prove censorious, 
We also perceive a very considera- 
ble portion of matter extracted at 
times from other works of very easy 
access, sometimes verbatim, and 
soinetimes with a slight alteration 
of the diction, without any acknow- 
ledgement of the sources to which 
the writer is indebted. As a single 
example of which (and we have 
not space for more) we may refer 
to his account of the features by 
which our celebrated epistolary sa- 
tirist Junius is to be traced out, if 
he be to be traced ont at all; the 
whole of which is taken substan- 
tially from the preliminary essay to 
Mr. Woodfal!’s edition of Junius, 
rendered coniplete, and published 
in 1812, ‘“* He must have lain 
within a very narrow circle; for 
every evidence, internal and exter 


nal, proves him to have been a per- 
2D sor 
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son of pre-eminent parts, admirable 
information, high connexions, liv- 
ing almost constantly in the metro- 
polis, and in good company, igno- 
rant of nothing which was done at 
St. Jamess, in the two houses of 
parliament, in the war-office, or in 
the courts of law, and personally 
acquainted with many anecdotes or 
facts only to be attained by men 
moving in the first ranks of society. 
Who then, we repeat, was he?” 
In the preliminary Essay to 
Woodfall’s cgmplete edition, the 
passage is given thus, and we do 
not think it improved by passing 
through the worthy baronet’s hands. 
** From the observations contained 
in this Essay, it should seem to fol- 
low unquestionably that the author 
of the Letters of Junius was an 
Englishman of highly cultivated 
education, deeply versed in the lan- 
guage, the laws, the constitution, 
and history of his native country ; 
that he was a man of easy if not 
affluent circumstances, of unsullied 
honour and generosity, who had it 
equally in his heart, and in bis 
power, to contribute to the necessi- 
ties of other persons, and especially 
of those who were exposed to tron- 
bles of any kind on his own account ; 
that he was in habits of confidential 
ntercourse, if not with different 
members of the cabinet, with poli- 
ticians who were most intimately 
familiar with the court, and en- 
trusted with all its secrets; that 
during the years 1767, 1768, 1769, 
t770, 1771, and part of 1772, he 
resided almost constantly in London 
or its vicinity, devoting a very large 
portion of his time to political con- 
cerns, and publishing his political 
lucubrations, under different signa- 
tures, in the Public Advertiser; 
that in his natural temper he was 
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quick, irritable, and impetuous, sub- 
ject to political prejudices and strong 
personal animosities, but possessed 
of a high, independent spirit, ho. 
nestly attached to the principles of 
the constitution, and fearless and 
indefatigable in maintaining them; 
that he was strict in his moral con- 
duct, and in his attention to public 
decorum ; an avowed member of the 
established church, and though ac- 
quainted with English judicature, 
not a lawyer by profession. What 
other characteristics he may. have 
possessed we know not; but these 
are sufficient; and the claimant 
who cannot produce them conjointly 
is in vain brought forward as the 
author of the Letters of Junius.” 
The writer of the Essay thea 
proceeds to examine by this test the 
pretensions of the various persons 
to whom this honour has been as- 
cribed; in which also he is fol- 
lowed, though we cannot say pas- 
situs equis, by the writer of the 
** Historical Memoirs of my own 
Times.” Upon this subject, how- 
ever, the latter, in point of claim- 
ants for the distinction, is somewhat 
more diffuse than the former, for 
he brings forward the idle preten- 
sions which certain friends or ac- 
quaintances of De Lolme,a foreigner, 
Glover, the author of Leonidas, 
and a Mr. William Greatrakes, have 
advanced in their behalf, but which 
the writer of the preliminary Essay 
has thought it too absurd to notice 
even in the second edition of his 
work, and which Sir Nathaniel him- 
self sets up, like nine-pins on his 
own tables, for the purpose of 
knocking down. ‘ All circum- 


tances fully weighed, says he, my 
own conviction is, that the Letters 
of Junios were written by the Right 


Honourable William Gerard Ha- 
milton, 
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milton, commonly designated by the 
nick-name of “ Single-speech Ha- 
milton,” from the report generally, 
though falsely circulated, that he 
never opened his mouth more than 
once in the English parliament.” 
There is scarcely perhaps an indi- 
Vidual in the whole list of pretend- 
ets, respecting whom the evidence is 
$0 feeble. Our author admits that he 
** had not the honour of his acquaint 
ance,” and offers only two argu- 
ments in support of his opinion ; 
first, that ‘‘ various noblemen or 
gentlemen of almost daily inter- 
course with him (Hamilton) have 
protested in my hearing that they 


. traced or recollected in Junius’'s 


letters the ipsissima verba, which 
had recently fallen from his lips in 
conversation ;” and secondly, that 
“‘ his pen (Hamilton’s) is univer- 
sally admitted to have been most 
elegant, classical, correct, and ner- 
vous.” That Hamilton, like Mac- 
auley, Boyd, and hundreds of other 
admirers of Junius, might have ha- 
bituated himself to a use of the 
very words, the “‘ ipsissima verba” 
of the anonymous letters, in com- 
mon conversation, is higtly proba- 
ble, if he were mot Junius, but al- 
together impossible if he were; for, 
first, we have the authority of Ju- 
nius himself for asserting that the 
words of his Jetters were not his 
colloquial language, but put toge- 
ther with preat study, pains, and 
time; and secondiy, if he could 
have spoken as classically and cor- 
rectly, or in like manner in comver- 
sation, the deep disguise he assum- 
éd, and which it was necessary for 
hiro to adhereto most pertinaciously, 
must have compelled him to the use 
of a style altogether distinct and dif- 
ferent in his letters. As to the ar- 
gument that Hamilton was a classi- 


cal writer, and Junius a classicab 
writer, therefore they must be one 
and indivisible, it has just the 
same force as that ot the honest 
Welsh geographer. ‘* There is a 
river in Macedon. There is also a 
river at Monmouth. It is called 
Wye at Monmouth, but it is out of 
my prains what is the name of the 
other; but ‘tis a// one; ‘tis so like 
as my fingers is to my fingers; and 
there is salmons in both.” We 
shall only add that the chief, we 
may say the sole reason for ascrib- 
ing these letters to Hamilton, .that 
we mean of his having mentioned, 
or being supposed to have men- 
tioned, the subject of one of them to 
the late Duke of Richmond, /efore it 
was printed, is altogether kept out 
of sight by the worthy baronet, ag 
an exuberant evidence, a fact how- 
ever not difficult to be explained, 
from Mr. Hamilton's acquaintance 
with Mr. Woodfall, the proprietor 
of the Public Advertiser ; that Mr. 
Woodfall repeatedly declared Ha- 
milton was not the author of these 
letters, and that Hamilton himself 
declared so in his last illness to Mr, 
Courtney. 

“ Remains of the late Jobn 
Tweddeill, Fellow of Trinity Col- 
lege, Cambridge : being aselection 
of his letters wfitten from varions 

arts of the continent, together with 

a republication of his Prolusiones 
Juveniles. To which is added an 
appendix, containing some account 
of the author's journals, MSS. 
collections, drawings, &c. atid of 
their extraordinary disappearance. 
Prefixed is a brief biographical me- 
moir, by the editor, the reverend 
Robert Tweddell, A. M. — 
with portaits, picturesque views, 
and ssipts gto. 3/. 39. The tithe 
is quaint, formal, and foll, even to 
2D2 overflowing ; 
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overflowing ; but we have copied 
it as an extensive table of contents. 
Mr. John Tweddell is well known 
to have been a young man of supe- 
rior talents ; he was born in North- 
umberland ia 1769: studied under 
Dr, Raine and Dr. S, Parr; passed 
his academical career at Cambridge 
with considerable distinction: in 
1792 was elected Fellow of Trinity 
College, and soon afterwards en- 
tered himself as student of the Mid- 
dle Temple. The science of the 
law, however, had no charms for 
him; in spite of the remonstrances 
of his father he left it in disgust, 
and in 1795 embarked for Ham- 
burg, on a course of —_ de- 
signed to fit him for diplomatic 
lite; he proceeded through Germa- 
ny, Sweden, and the north of Eu- 
rope, whence he visited various 
parts of the east, and at length ar- 
rived in Greece. Here he fixed 
himself for some time, “ exploring, 
as we are told, with restless ardour, 
and faithfully delineating the re- 
mains of art and science.” And 
bere too he closed his earthly scene 
by a premature death, in July 1799, 
i the thirtieth year of his age. 
bi is thus he is described in colours 
somewhat too glowing, by his bio- 
grapher and eulogist. “ Mr, Twed- 
dell, in bis person, was of the middle 
stuure, of a handsome and well- 
proportioned figure: his eye was 
remarkably soft and intelligent: 
the piofile or frontispiece gives a 
correct and lively representation of 
the original; though it is not in 
the power of any outline to shadow 
out the five expression of bis ani- 
mated and interesting countenance. 
His address was polished, affable, 
and prepessessing in a high degree : 
and there was in bis whole appear- 
ance an air of dignitied benevolence 
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which pourtrayed at once the sua- 
vity of his nature and the inde 
pendence of his mind. In conver- 
sation he had a talent so peculiarly 
his own, as to form a very distin- 
guishing feature of bis character; a 
chastised and ingenious wit which 
could seize on an incident in the 
happiest manner; a lively fancy 
which could clothe the choicest 
ideas in the best language. These, 
supported by large acquaintance 
with meno and books, together with 
the farther advantages of a melodi- 
ous voice, and a playfulness of man- 
ner singularly sweet and engaging, 
rendered him the delight of every 
company. His power of attracting 
friendships was indeed remarkable, 
and in securing them he was equal- 
ly happy.” Upon the whole: we 
have not been so much pleased with 
these ‘‘ remains” as we expected. 
The posthumous author's letters. 
want animation where they are 
grave, and sprightitness and spark- 
ling where they are intended to 
be gay. His early ‘ Projasions” 
appear to us the best part of the 
volume. But we have perhaps lost 
that which the author himself most 
valued, and which was _ probably 
most entirely to his approbation. 
By. what sacrilegious hand the 
robbery of his valuable papers 
was effected shortly after. his death 
we know not, nor does theeditor seem 
very decidedly to have formed even 
a suspicion, for we cannot trace in 
the appendix, which follows up the 
robbery at censiderable length, any 
reference to the noble and distin- 
guished character to whom the 
charge has of late been ascribed 
by something more than implica- 
tion, and to which, from various 
publications on the subject, with 


which the press is at this moment 
teeming, 
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teeming, we shali perhaps have to 
recur in our retrospect for the en- 
sying year. Mr. Tweddell was 
buried in the Theseum; and bis 
grave has since been honoured by 
adue attention paid to it by Lord 
Byron, and several other English 
scholars, one of whom, Mr. Walpole, 
has inscribed upon it an elegant 
Greek epitaph. 

© The Life of the most Noble 
Artbur Duke of Wellington, from 
the period of his first achievements 
in India, down to his invasion of 
France and the peace of Paris in 
1814. By George Elliott, Esq.” 
8vo. This must stand us in stead 
till something better shall make its 
appearance. It contains little that 
has not been already communicated 
to the world in detached fragments 
of public journals and miscellaneous 
publications. But the whole is here 
brought together in a connected 
view, and becomes interesting from 
the high merit of its illustrious sub- 
ject. The style is tame, and jejune ; 
and the author would have been 
more happy had some prophetic 
spirit whispered to him to have sus- 
pended his labours till the a/tizmate 
close of the grand drama, and the 
battle of Waterloo had incontesta- 
bly established his hero as the jirst 
warrior of the age. We have al- 
ready extracted what have appeared 
to us the most interesting parts of 
the work ; and to these extracts we 
refer for specimens of the author's 
manner. 


“ The Lives of Alchemistical 


Philosophers : with a critical cata- 
logue of occult chemistry, and a se- 
lection of the most cclebrated trea- 
tises on the theory and practice of 
the Hermetic Art,” 8vo. tos. 6d. If 
any of our readers are desirous of 
knowing the folly, intricacy, and 
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pertinacity with which the alche- 
mists of our own country and the 
continent (many of them men of 
profound erudition and clear intel- 
ligence in other respects) pursued 
the various processes and prepara- 
tions which constitated the chemis- 
try ot their day, and we may add, 
which Jaid the foundation of the 
chemistry: of our own day—the 
present is the book which they 
ought by all means to study. And 
when the mania of lotteries shall 
cease, and twenty or forty thousand 
goklen guineas aie not so easily to 
be coined by this msidious art, as 
thousands are at first induced to 
suppose, the mania of alchemy may, 
possibly, by the circulation of this 
and similar books, resume its con- 
trol, and “ thousands of gold and 
silver” be sought for, as it is, in 
numerous pages promised, from the 
transmutability of lead, quicksilver, 
and even iron. For the only truth 
we find scattered throughout the 
volume is, that one meta) is just as 
capable as another of resigning its 
common and vulgar form, and of 
being refined into the precious ores, 
“ Parliamentary Portraits (Pour 
trails), or Sketches of the Public 
Character of some of the most dis- 
tinguished Speakers of the House of 
Commons,” 8vo. 8s. A collection 
of papers that have already appeared 
in a weekly newspaper, entitled 
‘* The Examiner,” and partaking 
of the nature of its politics. The 
oratory af parliament is calealated 
at too low a standard, and an ex- 
cess of merit allowed to those who 
generally or habitually oppose the 
views of government. After de- 
scribing how fair and extensive a 
theatre is open in both houses to 
the oratorical talents of those who 
possess any, the writer adds, ‘* What 
1s 
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is the fact? About half a dozen 
speakers, who have acquired a cer- 
tain fluent mediocrity, are allowed 
to settle the disputed proposition 
with !ittl knowledge and less spi- 
rit, while the rest remain idle and 
almost unconcerned hearers, some- 
times yawning, sometimes sleeping, 
and sometimes, perhaps to evince 
their claims to sit in a speaking -as- 
sembly, shouting in a s¢yle.to be 
envied only by a stentor or whipper- 
in.” ‘The writer proceeds to com- 
pare the eloquerce of the late Lord 
Chatham with that of Demosthenes, 
and finds that in point of merit 
there can be no comparison. So 
mean was the talent of the first, 
and so mighty that of the last. 
Compare, says he, the best speech 
ot Lord Chatham ‘on the American 
war, with the famous vindication 
which the Aibenian has left against 
his enemies, then say if the 4alf- 
educated, half-informed, and even 
tasteless pucrilities of the Kuglish- 
man, are to be put in competition 
with the saélime harmony of thought 
and diction which distinguish the 
Greek.” This is foolishly put, and 
discovers great ignorance of the 
subject. We do vot know what 
the author means by 4alf-educated 
or fully-educated puerilities, half- 
informed or fully-informed puerilisies, 
&c. nor have we been able to trace 
in the speeches of this eloquent and 
enlightened statesman any thing of 
these qualities, in any sense which 
the author himself can ascribe to 
these terms; yet admitting them 
to exist, they can only be contem- 
plated as the lowest and least wor- 
thy parts of the oration: and the 
argument then stands thus :—* Say 
if the lowest and least worthy parts 
of the one are to be put in compe- 
tition with the loftiest and most 
excellent parts of the other.” No- 
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thing, however, can be more abe 
surd, than to bring into a compa- 
rison the studied and elaborate ora- 
tions of the statesmen or lawyers of 
ancient Greece or Rome, slowly 
and carefully composed, and sedu- 
lously chastised and matured in 
their own retirement, and verbally 
committed to memory before their 
enunciation, with the extemporary 
orations of like characters of our 
own country, poured forth upon 
the spur of the occasion, without 
pre-arrangement or forethought, 
unpruned, uncorrected, and without 
a moment for either. 

“* Archzologia, or miscellaneous 
tracts relating to antiquity . Published 
by the Society of Antiquariesof Lon- 
don, Vol. XVII.” 410. We hail this 
new production of the venerable as- 
sociation before us; for, though a 
few of the articles in the volume 
might have been spared, or abridged, 
so as to make room for others of 
higher value, the majority of them 
are instructive, entertaming, oF 
useful. The volume embraces an 
ample scope, and is sufficiently di- 
versified in its subjects. We have 
not space to enumerate these in a 
regular order, We shall content 
ourselves therefore with observing, 
that the aggregate number of the 
papers ainount to thirty eight, and 
that ancient architecture, dresses, 
coins, political and other records, 
statuary, and inscriptions, customs, 
sports, dialects, manuscripts, philo- 
logy, and poetry, are equally en- 
listed into the service of the volume. 
There is also a long stting of what 
seems to have been regarded as se- 
condary or inferior contributions, 
thrust, in an abbreviated form, 
into a subjoined appendix, but some 
of which appear to us to be as 
worthy of detail, as several that 
have been more successful. 


« The 
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* The Architectural Antiquities 
of Great Britain, représented and 
illustrated in a series of views, 
elevations, plans, sections and de- 
tails, of various ancient English 
edifices; with historical and de- 
scriptive accounts of each. By 
John Britton, F.S. A.” 4 vols. gto. 
21, small, 32/. large paper. This 
isa truly splendid, and interesting 
production ; scientific enough to 
excite professional attention, and 
sufficiently picturesque and diver- 
sified to afford an ample treat to 
the general reader. It does high 
credit to the taste, industry, and 
ingenuity of the indefatigable au- 
thor, and is areal honour to the 
country. It istrueto the character 
given of it in the title-page, and 
constitutes a whole, Yet it cannot 
be supposed that four quarto vo- 
lumes alone afford space for every 
article that ought to be discussed 
on the subject of the architectural 
antiquities of Great Britain, or can 
even reach, otherwise than by a 
mere glance, at several classes of 
this comprehensive subject: and 
hence, we are so little tired of the 
banquet before us, rich and savoury 
as it is, that we rejoice to find, from 
the preface to the fourth volume, 
that it is the author's determination 
to employ all his ‘‘ experience and 
knowledge, with increasing love for 
the subject,” in a kindred work he 
was then meditating, and has since 
commenced under the title of 
“ The Cathedral Antiquities ;" from 
which we have already made one 
selection, and in the progress of 
which we wish him every success ; 
and trust that the science he will 
evince will not disparage the im- 
portance and sublimity of his sub- 
ject. 


‘€ Elements of Chinese Gram- 
mar; wih a preliminary disser- 


tation on the characters and the 
colloquial medium of the Chi- 
nese, and an appendix containing 
the Ta-hyoh of Confucius with a 
translation by J. Marshman D, D. 
Scrampore, printed at the Mission 
press 1814." We have formerly 
had occasion to notice in terms of 
high commendation, the indefati- 
gable exertions, and disinterested 
zeal of the learned Missionaries 
who have established themselves at 
Serampore, as also the extensive 
and gratifying success which has 
accompanied this establishment. 
Dr. Marshman had shewn himself 
a proficient in Chinese literature 
upon several former occasions, amd 
particularly by his publication cf 
‘‘ The works of Confucius, con- 
taining the original text with a 
translation, of which Volume [, 
was printed at the above press in 
1809. The present is a still more 
valuable work, It is in fact Ui 
first attempt at a Chinese grammar, 
that has ever been made by natives 
or foreigners : for as the Chinese 
language consists entirely of mono- 
syllables ; and consequently has no 
inflections in any parts of specch, 
the Chinese philologists have never 
given it a regular grammatical ar- 
rangement, although they have 
published numerous elementary anc 
critical works on its structure, and 
perhaps a greater number of dic- 
tienaries than have been prodnce:| 
vernacularly in any European coui- 
try whatever, And it is nota little 
extraordinary, that the present work 
should be the production of a scho- 
lar who has never been in China in 
his’ life, and has only made himself 
acquainted with the language from 
such sources of information as bave 

been incidentally opened to bim. 
On his- arrival in India in 1790, 
he formed a determination to ac- 
quaint himself with the Chinese 
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tongue; and it having fallen to his 
lot, in the regulations adopted by 
his brother Missionaries, to take 
the charge of preparation for a 
version of the sacred Scriptures into 
Chinese, he surrendered himself to 
this study, as soon as he had ac- 
quired a competent knowledge of 
Bengalee and Sanskrit. For this 
purpose he placed himself under 
the instruction of M. Lassar, who 
fortunately arrived at Calcutta in 
1805, and was persuaded by Dr. 
Buchanan to remove to Serampore, 
to aid the Missionaries in their 
Chinese labours. M. Lassa brought 
with him two natives of China, 
and the best Chinese authors; but 
unfortunately M. Lassa knew very 
Jittle of English, and the station 
was ip possession of no English, or 
even Latin Chinese dictionary : 
and Dr. Marshman was in conse- 
quence compelled to begin the 
study of Chinese in Chinese, with- 
out being assisted by a single sen- 
tence of a Chinese author trans- 
Jated into any language. These 
and other difficulties, however, bis 
perseverance enabled him to sur- 
mount; he at length was fortunate 
enough to acquire a Latin Chinese 
dictionary, through the politeness 
of M. P. Rodrigues, a Catholic Mis- 
sionary who had passed ten years 
of his life at Peking, and twenty 
years in China, and from this cir- 
cumstance, and frequent communi- 
cations with M. Rodrigues, a new 
era seemed to open upon him. 
Finally in 1810, he bad an oppor- 
tunity of forming an acquaintance 
with T. Manning, Esq. who in that 
year arrived at Calcutia fgom China, 
where he had resided many years 
for the purpose of studying the 
Chinese tongue, and whose Chinese 
teacher had accompanied him to 
Calcutta; aud from this double 


source of information he was able 
to perfect himself in the peculiarity 
of the Chinese tones, and in the 

purity of the Peking enunciation. 
The plan of the grammar con- 
sists of the usual divisions into the 
common parts of speech, each divi- 
sion, and the different forms under 
it being illustrated by examples 
drawn trom the best Chinese autho- 
rities of earlier as well as of Jater 
ages, from: Confucius, Tsung-tre, 
Mung, and the Five Kings, as the 
sacred books are called, down to 
the Koo-tse-tschin-yuen, of the fif- 
teenth, and the Chinese Annals, of 
the seventeenth century. It com- 
mences with a preliminary dis- 
sertation on the general struc- 
ture and history of the language, 
as well legible as oral, and vari- 
ous subjects connected with the 
enquiry ; and it closes with the 
Ta-hyoh, and a translation by Dr. 
Marshman’s eldest son, who also 
appears to be a considerable pro- 
ficient in Chinese literature. ‘The 
Ta-hyoh isa commentary of Tsung- 
tse upon a brief essay of Confucius 
on self-knowledge, as the only proper 
source of all knowledge, and seif- 
government, as the only proper 
foundation of all government. The 
commentary is exemplified, and 
indeed mainly consists of quota- 
tions from the proverbial and lofty 
sayings of earlier sages in corro- 
boration of the axioms of the text. 
The Chinese characters are printed 
from metal and moveable types, 
which we scarcely expected to have 
seen accomplished ; they are clear, 
correct and elegant. Should the 
grammar succeed, of which we 
have no doubt, it is the author's 
intention to follow it up with a 
translation of the Imperial Dic- 
tionary of China; probably, at 
least we hope so, with qn — 
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of the obsolete and unknown cha- 
racters which have been introduced 
into. that ponderous work. We 
have been much pleasure in hearing 
since the above account was written, 
that Lord Moira, the Governor 
General of India, with his accus- 
tomed munificence has taken ten 
copies of the author, tor which he 
has made him a present of one 
thousand pounds; and that the 
directors at home have also sub- 
scribed for fifty copies more. 

“© The Miut Amil, and Shurhoo 
Miat Amil: two elementary trea- 
tises on Arabic Syntax: translated 
from the original Arabic, with an- 
notations, philological and explana- 
tory, in the form of a perpetual 
commentary. ‘The rules exempli- 
fied by a series of stories and cita- 
tions from various Arabian authors, 
with an appendix, cnntaining the 
original text. By A. Lockett, 
Captain in the Bengal | native 
infantry ; secretary to the council 
of the College of Fort Wil- 
liam ; and examiner in the Ara- 
bic, Persian, and Hindoostanee 
Languages.’’ 4to. Calcutta. ‘Lhe 
Miut Amil and. Shurhoo Mi, ut 
Amil, are generally supposed to be 
the two best works for perrecting a 
student in Arabic grammar and 
syntax. The first or Miut Amil 
contains a brief but comprehensive 


view of the introductory parts of 


grafnmar, and the government ex- 
ercised by nouns, verbs, and par- 
ticles; all which is conveniently 
dispatched in something less than 
five pages; and is hence entirely 
free from those little verbal quib- 
bles, and philological fopperies 
which tend more or less to disgrace 
most of the works which have hi- 
therto appeared on Arabic. gram- 
mar, The second part, or Sharh, 


is a commentary’ on the former, 
and illustrates by a minute and dee 
tailed analysis, the various rules re- 
corded in the text, and the general 
acceptations of the several govern- 
ing powers. It is a singular fact, 
that we are to this hour almost 
totally unacquainted with the his- 
tory of the writer of this excellent 
and extraordinary work, and not 
certain of the age in which he flou- 
rished. We should rather have 
said ‘* the history of the writers,” 
for the commentary is avowedly 
composed by a subsequent hand, 
and of the last the very name has 
perished from us. According to 
the commentator, the name of the 
origina] author or inventor of the 
first part was Abu Bekir Abdulk- 
hir, in the present pages denomi- 
nated Abdoolquhiribno Abdirrih- 
man: he was by way of pre-emi- 
nence surnamed Alnuwhee, or “ the 
Grammarian ;” he was also of the 
sect of Shafei, and one of the fol- 
lowers of Abul Hassan al Asharee. 
Besides the Miut Amil he wrote 
the Jotmul, another introduction 
to Arabic syntax, and a_ learned 
work in three volumes entitled Al- 
mughnee, or a commentary upon 
the Eezab, together with various 
other productions on the kindred 
subjects of grammar and rhetoric, 
and according to his commentator 
died in the tour hundred and se- 
venty-fourth year of the Heyira, 
answering to about the middle of 
the eleventh century of our own 
era. A somewhat similar account 
of him is given by Meninski, in 
the preface to his dictionary, who 
denominates him Abdelkaher, and 
rests chiefly on the authority of 
Shumood-Deer, a commentator on 
the Jomul, which work, together 
with the Miut Amil are said = 
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be depos 


ited in ‘the library of 
the Escurial; the latter with a 
Latin version. The author's name 
is also mentioned in the Mirat- 
al-Junan, and with equal com- 
mendation. “ There is no date, 
says Captain Lockett, to the com- 
mentary, nor can I pretend to 
settle one. I suspect, however, that 
it is comparatively modern. The 
author, at the conclusion of it, speaks 
of Ibn Malik, the grammarian, 
who died A. M. 672: but if D’ Her- 
belot's information be correct, it 
will probably give an antiquity of 
500 years to the work,” for he 
assigns it to Ebn Hescham, who is 
known to have died in 762. There 
seems little reason, however, for 
D'Herbelot’s conjecture. The 
translator has executed his task 
with great accuracy and fidelity. 
But we are sorry to remark in 
almost every modern,orientalist, a 
desire to express the characters of 
the original by a new orthography; 
so that we have now the same words 
written, perhaps, fifty different 
ways, and in many instances so 
unlike each other, that it is often 
difficult for the general reader to 
understand what is intended. Thus 
in the German critics, and Sir Wil- 
liam Jones, we have Alcoran, Dei 
Liber, or “the Book of God,” 
which we still prefer: Sale and 
others, regarding the first syllable 
as a mere particle, give us Koran, 
or Coran; another set of writers 
Kuran ; and Captain Lockett Quoo- 
ran: the same remark will apply 
to our author's mode of writing 
Aboulkbir; and Mahomet, Mo- 
hammed, Mohammoud, is here 
transmogrified into Moohummud. 
In the preface too much of the phi- 
lusophy of Arabia is ascribed to 
that of Greece, Arabia was cele- 


brated for its learning and philo- 
sophy before Greece had any ex- 
istence: and many of its most re- 
condite doctrines, which have de- 
scended apparently from the pa- 
triarchal ages to the present day 
in the same country, are in direct 
opposition to what were held by 
all the schools of Greece: such 
particularly as the doctrine of a 
future state from a resurrection of 
the body, and not from a separate 
existence of the soul. There is 
also somewhat too much effort to 
show, that the author is acquainted 
with Greek and Roman classics, 
with the modern Janguages of En- 
rope, and the writings of its most 
approved scholars and critics. And 
hence we have perpetual quotations 
from Greek, Latin, French or Ita- 
lian poetry; from Aristotle, Car- 
dan, Sir William Jones, Harris's 
Hermes, Good's Translation of Lu- 
cretius, the Diversions of Purley, 
&c. &c. many of which are sufti- 
ciently entertaining, but add too 
much to the bulk of the volume, 
and are not essential toa due un- 
derstanding of Arabic grammar. 
It is nevertheless upon the whole a 
work of eminent merit; and Capt. 
Lockett is amply entitled to the 
thanks of every Arabic student and 
philologist. 

‘The Cambrian Popular Anti- 
quities; or an account of some tra- 
ditions, customs and superstitions 
of Wales ; with observations as to 
their origin, &c. By Peter Roberts, 
A.M.” 8vo. 18s. Though the 
Welch cannot stand in competition 
with the Highlanders, either in an- 
tiquity of writing, or transmission 
of poetry and other branches of 
early learning by memory; yet in 
antiquated traditions they are rich, 
and not barren in the oral descent 
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of poetry, The volume before us is 
an entertaining proof of this, if 
proof, indeed, were wanting. But 
jt does not appear to us, that the 
reverend and ingeuious compiler, 
to Whom we are indebied for other 
works on similar subjects, has at 
al] times clearly hit on the origin 
of traditions, whose sources he con- 
fidenily thinks he has traced out. 
Thus the ase of lamb in the Welch 
banguets at Kaster, is by him re- 
ferred to the Christian doctrine of 
the sacrifice of the lamb. without 
spot for the salvation of the world. 
We have as much reason to say the 
same of the use of lamb ainidst our 
banquets in this metropolis, during 
the same season of festivity. In 
London, however, nobody doubts 
that the practice is attributable to a 
much more grovelling desire, to a 
gratification of the appetite rather 
than a test of Christian faith; and 
it is more probable that the prac- 
tice in Wales does not proceed from 
a higher principle. In the venera- 
tion for various we Is as St. Thecla’s, 
St. Gélian’s, St. Winifreds, the au- 
thortraces a traditionary reference to 
the sorcery exercised by the witch 
who dwelr by the well at Endor. We 
can trace no such connexion what- 
ever, and have a much more agree- 
able conjecture concerning the 
origin of such supposed virtue. 
Most of these wells have some pe- 
culiar property belonging to them ; 
they are frigid or tepid, intermit- 
tent or periodical, or impregnated 
with medicinal materials. They 
cavnot therefore fail to excite won- 
der, and in performing cures they 
can as little fail to excite gratitude: 


-@ superior power is of course, in the 


early ages of every country, sup- 
posed specially to preside over each ; 
an angel or a saint is conceived to 
descend at the flow of the spring, 


and to trouble or agitate the water. 
All countries are full of this pleas- 
ing mythology—and we stand in no 
need of hags or witches to explain 
the popular feeling. Iu using the 
terms ignis sacer aud St. Anthony's 
fire as synonymous, and in explain- 


ing the former io the sense of 


‘blessed fire,” or ‘ blessed dis- 
order,” the author commits a double 
error, If he consult Sauvages 
ainong the earlier, or Willan an 

the recent nosologists, he will fiad 
that the two diseases are essen- 
tially distinct; and if he consult 
Lucretius, or any other Latin writer 
who mentions ignis sacer, he will 
also find, that the latter term is 
used in a bad instead of in a good 
sense, and imports desecration or 
cursing, rather than consecration 
or blessing. ‘The erysipelas seems 
on the contrary to have been called 
St. Anthony's fire, from his being 
traditionally supposed to have a 
peculisr power aver its morbid in- 
fluence, and supplicated accord- 
ingly. 

‘© Researches in Greece. By 
William Martin Leake” gto. This 
should rather have been entitled, 
«« A grammar, glossary and remarks 
on the Romaic or Modern Greek, 
as wellason various dialects employ- 
ed in the vicinity of Greece.” The 
collateral dialects are chiefly the 
Wallachian, Albanian and Bulga- 
rian; concerning all which Mr, 
Martin Leake, fiom a residence of 
fourteen years in the Greek islands 
or Turkish territories, thinks him- 
self competent to give the public 
a critical account. The work, how- 
ever, is so tessellated with foreign 
terms and characters, that the part 
of it devoted to plain English is by 
far the smallest; and hence it is 
necessary to obtain a general key, 


a grammar and glossary to the 
quarto 
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quarto itself, before we can under- 
take to unfold its massy doors, and 
comprehend the contents of its 
interior. Grammars of the Romaic 
are now.so easy of access, and upon 
such reasonable terms, both at Paris 
and Vienna, that our author must 
possess rare and chivalrous courage, 
or a high opinion of the interest he 
possesses with the public, to have 
ventured upon the arena with a 
volume of three guineas, notwith- 
standing the curious mosaic of other 
dialects with which it is so myste- 
riously embossed. Weare alarmed, 
however, with the menace of ano- 
ther volume to succeed the pre- 
sent :—and a hint is thrown forth, 
that this second may be followed by 
a third, although the author admits 
it to be “ dithcuit to foresee whe- 
ther a third part will be required.” 
This last passage gives us some 
hope: for as the question seems to 
be put upon the ground of a gene- 
ral requisition, itis not ** dificult’ 
to us “to foresee’—that neither 
the second nor third part will ever 
be guilty of trespassing upon the 
premises of his miajesty’s liege 
subjects. 

‘¢ Ricardi Porsoni Adversaria. 
Notx et Emendationes in poctas 
Grecos, &c. ‘“ The Adversaria of 
Richard Porson. Notes and Emen- 
dations on the Greek poets, col- 
lected and arranged from the ma- 
nuscript loose papers of Porson, 
deposited in Trinity College, with 
indexes of refi rence, by J. 8. 
Monk, A. M. and C. J. Bloomfield, 
A. M. Printed at the expence of 
the College.” 8vo. pp. 334, with 
pp. xvii. of preface, 1/, 5s. od. 
large paper 3/. 3s. od, Richard 
Porson is the glory of classical 
criticism in the present age. The 
omne scibile ot Greece and Rome 
was not only open to him, but 





reaped and digested by him with 
little or no exception. His saga- 
city in penetrating to the depth of 
a difficulty, and in discovering or 
divining the most happy solution 
of it, would appear incredible, 
had not its proofs been manifest, 
Occasionally irritable, and con- 
temptuous, he nevertheless em- 
ployed his extraordinary skill in de- 
tecting the corruptions of ancient 
uuthors, and in restoring their ge- 
nuine text with great general so- 
briety and temperance. His post- 
humous productions, contained in 
loose papers, and the margins of his 
books, were purchased by the heads 
of Trinity College for a thousand 
guineas, and it is from these trea- 
sures that the present valuable 
pages are drawn forth. The task 
was extremely tedious: for the ma- 
terials, though written in a beau- 
titul but very small hand, were dis- 
persed through little note-books, 
ioose sheets and fragments of paper, 
and the margins of more than two 
hundred volumes. Notes and hints 
referring to the same passage were 
often found in distant and variable 
positions; and these were to be 
brought together. Every thing was 
to be fairly transcribed, though at 
a severe expence of labour and eye- 
sight: and the detached resuits, 
like the leaves of the Sibvls, 
‘« -uasi falia Sityllina”’ were to be 
digested into due arrangement and 
service. The first article in the 
volume is the Professor's ‘ Inau- 
gural Oration,” on his taking the 
Greek chair in 1792. ‘Tins was 
glmost an extemporaneous produc- 
tion; composed, as. the editors 
assure vs, within two days, @ space 
of time hardly suthcient for trau- 
scribing it in a fair copy: yet they 
characterise it, and correctly, a 


«© suavitate elegantia, et judicii sud- 
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tilitate admirabilem.” The subject 
prescribed to him by the Vice-chan- 
cellor, atavery short notice, was the 
poetical character of Euripides. We 
have next ten pages of Olserva- 
tiones vari@, in which the conjec- 
tures of several antecedent critics, 
and especially of Dawes and Valck- 
naer, are proved to have been 
erroneous. Then follow a hundred 
pages of Nota et Emendationes in 
Athenaum, who was his favourite 
Greek writer, and whom he has 
nobly rescued from almost innume- 
rable corruptions of mistaken scho- 
lars, or errors of blundering,trans- 
cribers, To these follow a hundred 
and thirty pages of remarks of a 
like kind, and with a like title on 
the Three Tragedians; those on 
Euripides extending to all the tra- 
gedies except the four already pub- 
lished by himself, with sufficient 
comments. We have then notes 
and emendations on fragments of 
lost tragedians, on Aristophanes, 
and the remains of Menander and 
other comic writers, on Stobzeus, 
and on a number of poets from 
Pindar to Gregory Nazianzen, and 
Paulus Sileatiarus. The work is 
therefore highly valuable, yet the 
professor's portfolio is by no means 
exhausted ; his notes on Aristo- 
phanes are sufficiently numerous to 
call for a new edition of this poet, 
and are to be given in a volume of 
equal capacity with the present: 
besides which there remain, inde- 
pendently of the celebrated tran- 
script of the Lexicon of Photius, 
critical observations on many of the 
Greek prose writers, on Hesychius, 
and the other lexicographers, and 
on some of the Latin classics. All 


these, we have reason to hope, will 
progressively be given to the pub- 
lic, which indeed is deeply indebted 
to the learned editors for the mi- 
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nute attention they have paid, and 
the accuracy they have produced, in 
what has thus far passed beneath 
their superintendence. The typo- 
graphy is beautiful, and the two 
indexes are most valuable accompa- 
niments, 

“* Specimens of the Classic Poets, 
in a chronological series, from 
Homer to Tryphiodorus, translated 
into English verse, and illustrated 
with biographical and critical notes, 
By Charles Abraham _ Elton,” 
8vo. 3 vols. The author is well 
known to the public from his spi- 
rited translation of Hesiod, in se- 
veral passages with Miltonic force 
and resonance. The work before us 
is of a more extensive and miscel- 
laneous nature, apparently intended 
to show the progress of poetry, and 
its different features and pretensions 
in the descending epochs of Greece 
and Rome. The translations are 
drawn from sixty distinct authors, 
of whom thirty-three are Greek 
and twenty-seven Latin. No notice 
is taken of the dramatic poets of 
either tongue, though they would 
have furnished detached passages of 
as marked and striking character as 
any actually selected. Mr. Elton 
has adopted a variety of measures 
both inrhyme and blank verse, for 
he has employed both; but we 
cannot always approve the taste he 
has evinced. If he does not in 
every instance do strict justice to 
his subject, he never sinks it into 
contempt. We have been best 
pleased with his translations of 
short, detached poems, and the 
fragments of those whose remains 
are but few and sparing. In the 
longer and more perfect produc- 
tions he has not been very success- 
ful, at Jeast it appears to us that 
the passages he bas taken from the 


lliad, the Nature of Things, and 
the 
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the Georgics, are given with more 
froth and beauty, and spirit in 
Pope, Good, and Sotheby. We 
have, however, selected from the 


volumes pretty largely in an ante- 


cedent departinent, and our readers, 
we presume, will have no reason to 
be dissatisfied with the assortment 
we have presented to them. 

Of original poetry the annual 
harvest has been more than usually 
abondant, in quatvity if not in in- 
trinsic value. From what have ap- 
peared to us the most successful 
attempts, we have endeavoured to 
enrich a preceding part of our vo- 
lume; but the productions are al- 
together so namerous, that we can 
find little more than room for a 
catalogue raisonneé. 

The prolitic muse of Mr. Walter 
Scott has twice bronghbt him forth a 

m in the course of the year. 
‘The Lord of the Isles” has suc- 
ceeded to “* The Lady of the Lake ;”’ 
and ‘* The Battle of Waterloo” has 
sneceeded to ‘* The Lord of the 
Isles.” The same prominent features 
and family likeness ron through- 
ont the whole; the same excel- 
lences of ease, natural and pictu- 
resque delineation, original image- 
ry, and introduction of new, or re- 
vival of obsolete terms; and the 
same defects of negligent hurry, 
unfinished sketch of character, and 
itregular and broken incidents. Of 
the two before us, however, the 
first is incomparably the most meri- 
torious, and does not Jag far short 
of the general beauties of “ The 
Lay of the last Minstrel,” though 
it wants its delicate finish, and im- 
pressive and commanding effect. 
** The Battle of Waterloo” is almost 
unworthy of its author. We have 
much bustle and business, and de- 
tailed description ; a scene over- 
flowing with carnage and clamour, 
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and death-shade and brilliant glory, 
and as many pictures of human 
casualty and suffering as if we were 
in a hospital; but after all the 
Gazette account will be found more 
interesting. The production of this 
poem its indeed mure creditable to 
Mr. Scott's benevolence than to his 
poetic genius, for he has intended 
its profits to go in aid of the gene- 
ral subscription. It is peculiarly un- 
fortunate however, and perhaps not 
very easy to be explained, that 
whenever he has acted upon this 
ennobling principle his wings have 
woefully flagged, and his object has 
but slenderly been accomplished. 

Mr. Wordsworth seems to have 
tried to keep pace with Mr. Walter 
Scott, in rapidity of poetical pro- 
duction; and hence the muse of 
this gentleman has also within 
nearly the same period of time been 
crowned with a double labour. 
“« The Excursion, being a portion 
of the Recluse,” and **‘ The White 
Doe of Rylstone, or the Fate of the 
Nortons.” There is occasionally in 
both these a vein of simplicity and 
tenderness that is deeply touching 
and impressive, but it is a vein im- 
bedded in an overwhelming matrix 
of rabble and rubbish, and which 
only peeps forth at distant inter- 
vals. We have selected what have 
appeared to us by far the best of- 
fering of this whimsical writer's 
powers, and we shall leave the 
reader to judge for himself by 
critical perusal of them. 

‘« Helga, a poem in seven cantos. 
By the Honourable William Her- 
bert.” We hail the return of Scan- 
cinavian Mythology, when ushered 
in by so erudite and elegant a scholar 
as Mr. Herbert, who is worthy of the 
chair of T. Warton and Gray, and 


is likely to be of more procreative 
power than either of them. os 
the 
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the present we merely notice the 
very bold, and energetic, and terrific 
and exquisitely beautiful poem be- 
fore us, for in its first edition it has 
but just reached us, and too late 
therefore for extracts in their pro- 
per place, We shall return to it 
with pleasure in our next year's 
retrospect, to which we feel confi- 
dent we shall be called by a second, 
and probably by several subsequent 
editions. 

«*Armageddon, a poem, in twelve 
books. By the Reverend George 
Townsend, B, A. of Trinity College, 
Cambridge. The first eight books.” 
4to. 1l. 115. 6d. We have entered 
upon this formidable effusion of 
blank verse, but have not had cou- 
rage to persevere beyond the fif- 
tieth page, and the rather as the 
author very candidly forewarns us 
in the title page itself, that if we 
can endure the present battery, 
there is another in reserve of per- 
haps as terrific powers ; the volume 
before us containing. not more than 
tevo thirds of what he is meditating 
for future years and younglings. 
There are some works which pos- 
sess the spirit of poetry without the 
form. Mr. Townsend's object ap- 
pears to be that of demonstrating 
that there may also be books which 
on the contrary possess the form of 

try. without the spirit. 

«© The Descent of Liberty, a 
Mask. By Leigh Hunt.” Svo, The 
scene of this poem is the Surrey 
Gaol, which after ali the poet seems 
to describe rather from hearsay 
than from actual knowledge ; and 
there is merit enough in it to make 
us wish that whenever his “ eye” 
is in the present *‘ phrenzy rolling,” 
he may do it jn this manner rather 
than from a more intimate aoquaint- 
ance with it. 


“* The Pilgrim of the Sun, a 
Poem, By James Hogg, author of 
the Queen’s Wake, &c." 8vo. 75, 6d, 
There are but few of the poetical 
attempts of the year that are more 
richly imbued with all the genuine 
qualities of poetry than this work. 
It is full of imagination, tender, 
sentimental, animated, and daringly 
wild and romantic. I[t consists in 
reality of a supposed visit in a diss 
embodied state to the surrounding 
planets, and at length to the sun, 
in which the poet places the pure 
throne and dazzling residence of 
the Most High. In due time the 
** travellers return,” contrary in- 
deed, to common custom, to their 
earthly ‘ bouro,” and the poem 
closes more accordingly with the 
established order of things. With 
a liberal rather than a laudable de- 
sire to sutt himself to every taste, 
we have here, however, a sort of 
vicious indulgeice in almost all the 
different species of versification 
that have been attempted. The 
poem opens in the ballad style, The 
second part is given in stately blank 
verse, and the last in the usual 
hexameter couplet. The volume 
closes with an Ode to Superstition, 
in the Stanza of Spencer. 

The drama has supplied us 
with little to vary the literary 
labours of the year, whether of 
exotic, or indegenous growth, From 
the former, however, we have been 
somewhat gratitied by receiving 
«« The Tragedies of Vittorio Alfieri, 
translated from the Italian, By 
Charles Lloyd,” 3 vols.12mo0, The 
Italians have been for ages far more 
attached to melo-drames and operas 
than to the tragedy properly so 
called. Alfieri has the chief credit 
of calling their attention to this 
species of dramatic excellence, His 

productions 
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productions are in the highest es- 
teem in his own country; but the 
present version will not render them 
equally so in ours. 

“ King Edward IIL. an historical 
drama in five acts.” This is adapted 
with considerable dexterity to the 
times before us, and yet almost 
without any deviation from historic 
truth. In fact we wish the devia- 
tions had been somewhat more nu- 
merous, and that the author had 
given more play to his fancy, for, 
as it is, the piece wants animation 
and stage effect. In the following 
lines he has well described the 
French as they probably were at the 
era alluded to, and most unques- 
tionably as the world beholds them 
in the present day. 


There is an active devil in their blood, 
That will not Ict them rest. 


Among the Novels, Tales, and 
Romances of the year, we ought first 
to notice, ‘“* Guy Mannering, or 
The Astrologer, by the author of 
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Waverly,” 3 vols. t2mo. considera- 
bly more interesting than his last 
production, be the author who he 
may, and concerning whom we 
have still sundry mysterious stories 
afloat. 

“* The Observant Pedestrian 
mounted, or a Donkey Tour to 
Brighton, a comic sentimental no- 
vel. By the author of the Mystic 
Cottager.” An attempt to resusci- 
tate the dormant powers of Sterne, 
but without much success. 

‘© A Tale for Gentle and Simple.” 
A well conducted moral story, in- 
teresting enough to command at- 
tention, and stored with advice that 
cannot be read without improve- 
nent. 

“* The Maskers of Moorfields, a 
Vision.” The reverse of the former ; 
a feeble attempt at personal satire, 
not sufficiently expressed to be un- 
derstood, seasoned with the ingre- 
dient of malice for lack of that of 
wit, 
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FOR THE YEAR 181s, 


rie 


CHAPTER I. 


BIBLICAL AND THEOLOGICAL, 


Containing an Account of various Publications of Germany, Italy, France, 
Spain, and America, 


O the biblical student, and es- 
pecially to the real Christian, 
nothing can be more satisfactory, 
or afford a higher degree of gratifi- 
cation, than to perceive that the 
more the sacred text is exposed to 
the test of criticism, the more it 
stands its ground, and establishes 
its authenticity and genuineness. It 
is only two years ago that we had to 
call the attention of our readers to a 
very curious and interesting M.S. 
copy of a Hebrew pentateuch, with 
several other partsof the sacred writ- 
ings, obtained in India by Dr. Bucha- 
nan, from the black Jews of Cochin, 
among whom the work bas been in 
use from a very earlyera, and which, 
being collated by Dr. Yeates, was 
found scarcely to vary in a single 
essential particular from the Maso- 
retic text, in common reading 
among ourselves, though there can 
be Jittle doubt that it is of a consi- 
derably higher antiquity. We have 
now to notice a discovery of a 
somewhat similar kind, though re- 
181s. 





lating to a very different quarter 
of the world, Dr. Engelbreth, ho- 
norary provost of two of the princi+ 
pal churches in Zealand, has the 
gratification of submitting this sin« 
gular discovery to the literary world, 
and this he has done in a quarto 
volume published at Copenhagen, 
under the following title: ‘* Frag- 
menta Basmurico-Coptica Veteris 
et Novi Testamenti que in Museo 
Borgiano Velitris asservantur, cum 
religuis versionibus A2gyptiis conta- 
lit, Latiné vertit, necnon criticis et 
philologicis adnotationibus, illne- 
travit, W. F. Engelbreth, &c.” 
« Fragments of a Basmuric Old 
and New Testament preserved in 
the Borgian Museum, collated with 
other Egyptian versions, rendered 
into Latin, and illustrated with 
notes critical and philological. By 
W. I’. Engelbreth, V. D, M. Xe. 
&c."" It is possible that Egypr, 
when in the zenith of its prospe- 
rity, could boast of as many difie. 
rent languages, and dialects of lan, 
2k guages 
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guages, made use of in different 
parts of its sweeping range, as Rus- 
sia pretends to do in the present 
day. Of any one of these we know 
but little, and nothing whatever of 
its leox ypayuara, or sacred dialect, 
or even of its vernacular tongue, 
at least as spoken in the plenitude 
of its power. We have indeed va- 
rious specimens of the first, and in 
the Rosetta stone in the British 
Museum a single, but highly va- 
luable specimen of both; but of 
these the first has never been de- 
ciphered, and the latter is nothing 
more than a mere alphabetical de- 
signation and arrangement of Hs 
letters or arbitrary characters, 
through the ingenious labour of two 
celebrated oriental scholars, who, 
without any concurrence or co-ope- 
ration, were fortunate enough to 
give a similar analysis, and thus, in 
a very considerable degree, to sub- 
stantiate its truths. We mean M. 
Akerblad, a learned Swede, and M. 
de Sacy, one of the most distin- 
vished members of the French 
Tustisote. But though we know 
little or nothing of these dialects 
of Egypt, we may be said to be 
tolerably acquainted with one or 
two others, the Coptic or more 
modern Egyptian, sometimes called 
the Memphitic, from its being 
still in use at Memphis or Cairo, 
and the Sahidic or Thebaidic, of 
far greater antiquity, and which 
there is litthe doubt was in use in 
the Said, or Upper Egypt, and es- 
pecially at Thebes, from which 
terms it bas been, by different 
writers, distinguished by these two 
names; yet wherever the career 
of literature bas directed its march 
into countries not merely that bor- 
dered on Greece or Palestine, but 
have the slightest connection with 
them, we fiud evident and gratify- 
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ing traces of the zeal of the earliest 
Christian fathers to disseminate a 
knowledge of the bis e, by trans- 
lations into the different languages 
which were vernacular in such ter- 
ritories, so that neither the object 
of the Bible Society of our own 
day, nor the mode of carrying it 
into ¢fiect, are without precedent in 
times, dnd amongst characters, to 
which all Christians look back with 
a greater orless degree of vencration. 
The fragments now before us are 

a proof of this. ‘They consist of 
the following passages : —Isai. i. 
1—16. v. 8—25. John iv. 28—34; 
39—39 j—43—46 ; 48—53. 1 
Corinth. vi. 19. 1x. 16. Xiv. 33. Xv. 
35. Eph. vi. 18. Philip ii. 2. 1 
Thess. i. 1. iii. 5. Heb.v. 5. x. 
22. At the foot of the text the 
editor has subjoined the Greek ver- 
sion taken from the Roman edition of 
the Septuagint, and from Griesbach’s 
second edition of the New Testa- 
ment. The Coptic version has been 
added) from a Roman M.S, of 
Isaiah, and from Wilkins’s edition 
of the Memphitic version of the 
New Testament. With these is coa- 
joined a Sahidic version taken from 
the MSS. belonging to Cardinal 
Borgia, with the exception of a 
few extracts from Woide'’s Appen- 
dix to the Alexandrian Codex of the 
New Testament. The peculiar cha- 
racterof the MSS. of the Basmu- 
ric version before us, refers us to 
the eighth century, as their proper 
date ; nor can they be well later than 
the year 838. A neatly executed 
copper plate, containing a fac-simile 
of several of them, is prefixed to the 
work ; and a very good description 
is given in the Prolegomena, sect.v. 
From the specimens before us, 
the Basmuric appears to make a 
nearer approach to the Saidie thao 
to the Memphitic dialect; and 
-hence 
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hence is ruder and simpler than the 
last, which was gradually refined 
and augmented at Memphis, upon 
the transfer of the seat of royalty to 
this city, while the dialects of the 
Said, or Upper Egypt, and those 
connected with them, were neg- 
lected and disparaged, ‘There is 
some doubt among the critics as to 
what part of the Egyptian territo- 
ries the ciy of Basmur, or Bash- 
mour, was situated in. The name 
itself is that of the Arabic writers, 
by Georgi and Quatremere, de- 
rived from the Coptic (Pasmer) 
and by them translated regio trans, 
sc. fluvium in Nilum, as though 
beyond the range of the Dela: 
while Engelbreth proposes, and as 
we believe more correctly, to trace 
it from Pasmour regio cincta, and 
consequently places it in some 
degree within the boundary of the 
Delta. The Egyptian name of 
Delta is almost sufficient to con- 
firm this last origin, for it is in 
strict consonance with the mean- 
ing offered. This name, accord- 
ing to Stephanus Byzantius, is 
IIrimvers, which Zoega writes in 
Coptic (Pitmour or Ptimér) and in 
like manner translates re,io cincla : 
while, as though to settle the ques- 
tion completely, Abulfeda expressly 
places Bashmur (al Baschmour as 
he calls it) in the same quarter, 
making it a separate district, the 
capital of which he calis Osmun 
Tinnag, or Tanact, Ashmun-Tinnat, 
which, according to D’Anville and 
Hartmann, is the ancient Mende- 
sus, to which Thmuis, row called 
Thmais, is very near. ‘This etymo- 
logy leads to a calculation at what 
time Christianity was introduced 
into the smaller Delta. The mar- 
tyrs Phillas and “Donatus, are both 
mentioued’ as bishops of Thmuis ; 


and of these the first suffered un- 
der Maximian, and the latter up- 
der Licinius. Caius, dishop of 
Puimythis (supposed to be the same 
as Tmuis) formed one of the 
council of Nice. Heace, and from 
other facts, proving that various 
other cities of the Delta formed 
Contemporary bishopricks, M. Ene 
gelbreth fairly conjectures that 
many of the inhabitants of the 
country must have been Christians, 
and that being ignorant of the 
Greek tongue, versious of the bible 
were necessary for them, and were 
actually executed in their respec- 
tive dialects. He thinks it proba- 
ble, therefore, that the Basmuric 
was made near the tine of the 
other Egyptian translations, and 
consequently, according to Minter, 
in the end of the third, or the be- 
ginning of the fourth century, All 
these seem to follow the septuagint 
of the Vatican MSS, and the pre- 
sent fragments do not seem to form 
an exception. Ja the MS. re- 
mains there is no ioportant va- 
riation from Griesbach, 
At Freyberg we find announced 
a new critical ‘ Translation of the 
Pentateuch, or five books of Moses,"’ 
in three volumes, 8vo. The Jan- 
guage of the translation is to be 
German; and the pretensions of 
the translators are, that the version 
shall be more exact to the original 
than any hitherto offered, that it 
shall be arranged according to the 
primitive order of the books, and 
divested of apocryphal additaments. 
It is moreover to be accompanied 
with occasional remarks, and illus- 
traied by references to subsequent 
parts of scripture, as well as from 
otber sources. The following 18 an 
outline of the geoeral arrangemenr. 
The tive books of Moses are divided 
2E2 irkto 
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two historical books, and three 
books of laws. Of the two histo- 
rical books, the fisst contains the 
history of the times anterior to 
Moses; the second the history of 
his own ara. Of the three legal 
books, the first comprises the code 
of moral Jaws, the second that of 
religious laws, the third that of 
civil laws. We shall notice the 
work somewhat at large, when it 
is completed and fully before us. 

** Titi Cicconii de vi triun verbo- 
rum, &c.” ‘* Disquisition on the 
meaning of the three words in the 
vulgate Mane, Heke, Puares. 
By T. Ciccogni.” Milan, 8vo. 1814. 
‘The commentators on the Old Tes- 
tament, while unanimous in admit- 
ing the miracle of the writing on 
the wall of Belshazzar's palace, by 
the similitude of a man's hand, 


during his profanation of the holy, 


vessels of the temple at the ban- 
quet prepared for his nobles, as 
narrated in Dan. v. 26, have yet 
telt a difficulty upon several peints 
connected with it. What was the 
the language in which the terms 
were writlen ?) Do the terms com- 
municated literally bear out the in- 
terpretation given by the prophet ? 
Are they enigmatical ? and ought 
they, for the purpose of obtaining 
such interpretation, to be changed 
in their order, to be read back wards, 
orina different position? while if ge- 
puine Chaldee, and in.the usval or- 
der, were inscribed on the walls, 
whence comes it that the Chaldean 
magi were incapable of deciphering 
the sense? To some, though not 
to all these qarstions, the learn- 
ed author rephes, and endeavours 
to prove that the words are ge- 
nuine Clokdee (of which indeed 
there cin be no doubt) and that 
they were inscribed, and are to be 
read in the order in which they are 
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presented to us in the said text, 
porn) Spn xin xin, but he con- 
ceives that each of the three terms 
has a duplicate meaning, and that 
the Chaldean philosophers were in- 
capable of reading, or rather of un- 
derstanding them, from not knowe 
ing how to unite to each this dou- 
ble sense. Thus 839 (mene), he 
contends, imports as a verb ‘ he 
hath numbered,” or he hath por- 
tioned, torn in pieces, made an end 
of; and as a noun, an allotment, 
province, prefecture, kingdom; 
and he hence supposes that by the 
repetition of the terms, two at 
least, if not all three of these ideas 
were directly intended. In like man- 
ner he conceives that D1 (phares, 
or pharsin) imports division, or dis- 
tribution, and Persians, both which 
senses he conceives to be wrapped 
up in the sameterm, It is a’sim- 
ple, and perhaps more rational con- 
jecture, that the terms, though 
strictly Chaldean, were imprinted 
on the wall or pillar in the ancient 
Hebrew character, or what is now 
called Samaritan, a character well 
known to Daniel, but little or not 
at all known to the magi of the 
Babylonian Court ; and hence the 
difficulty of their interpretation by 
the latter. The direct avd verbal 
rendering is ‘* He (God) hath 
numbered—hath numbered—hath 
weighed—hath given away (or dis- 
tributed.” There is a peculiar force 
in the term % (di) in v. 5. of the 
same chapter, which is not noticed 
in the present essay, and as little in 
our translations, ‘ as large as, like 
as, similitude, apparition ;" whence 
the passage should run, “ in the 
same hour came forth fingers, ¢4e 
apparition of a man's harid :” and 
hence the terror of the Babylonian 
monarch, 

* Histoire des Sectes ae 

iC. 
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&e.” ** History of the Religious 
Sects that, since the beginning of 
the past century to the present 
time, have sprung forth, remoditied 
themselves, or have ceased, in the 
four quarters of the world. By M. 
Le Comte Gregoire, Member of the 
French Institute,” 8vo, 2 vols. The 
excellent character of che writer is 
well known toevery one,yet theterm 
religious sects (Sectes religieuses) 
is here used in a sense so sin- 
gularly lax and latitudinarian, that 
did we not know tht contrary, we 
should be induced to think that 
M. Gregoire had intended to em- 
ploy it in contempt, for we have 
not only described under this title 
all the various denominations of 
Deists avd Theists that have ever 
started into birth in our own 
country, from the ice of Unita- 
rianism to the hot springs of 
Hutchinsonians, Welsh Jumpers, 
and Methodists ; not only Quakers, 
Quietists, Moravians, the fanatics 
of Cevennes, and the Christians of 
modern Greece, but all the various 
divisions of Jews, Dutch, German, 
Spanish, Italian, and black (as the 
Cochin tribes) Theophilanthropists, 
‘lurks, and Wahabis, or Mahom- 
medan heretics, The work is in 
fact as full as an egg; anda trans- 
lation of it would go far to super- 
sede all the smaller works upon the 
same subject, which have lately ap- 
peared in our own country. 

«* Memoria Historica sobre qual 
ha sido l'opinion nagional de Es- 
pagna, &c,” ‘‘ Historical Memoir, 
serving to show the national opi- 
nion of Spain upon the subject of 
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the tribunal of the Inquisition. By 
M. Llorente,” 8vo. Vols. I. I. 
We lament to find that the natiorfal 
opinion of Spain, so far as it is ca- 
pable of being expressed, has 
veered completely round since the 
blessed restoration of Ferdinand the 
beloved. In consequence of which 
M. Llorente is compelled to sus- 
pend his labours, or,rather to re- 
commence and continue them in 
the French tongue. As be was ex- 
pressly intrusted by the Royal Aca- 
demy of History in Madrid, with 
all the most important documents 
in the archives of the Inquisition 
for this express purpose, and is 
hence admirably qualified for it, 
we wish him every success. 

We are sorry to see also that the 
most popular work on religion 
which has lately appeared at Ma- 
drid, is a sermon of father Blasius 
Ostolara, on the piety and devo- 
tional exercises of the restored 
monarch ; in which he ascribes to 
him visits from the Holy Virgin ; 
together with other supernatural 
remunerations in return for his ex- 
emplary zeal. 

America is still chiefly enriching 
itself by republications of the most 
esteemed European productions. 
Among these we are pleased to see 
a new edition of Dr. Lardner's 
“¢ Credibility,” in eight vols. 8vo. 
Archbishop Newcomb'’s “ Greek 
Harmony, with select readings 
from Griesbach;"’ and Vander- 
Hooght’s Hebrew Bible. Editio 
prima Americana, without the ma- 
soretic points, 14 dollars, 
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CHAPTER IL 


PHYSICAL AND MATHEMATICAL. 


Containing hn Account of vaious Publications in Saxony, Prassia, 
Hanover, Franconia, Fiance, India, China. 


W* commence this Chapter 

with a work which has cb- 
tained much celebrity in France, 
and not a litte in our own country, 
the “* Anatomie et Physiologie du 
Sysi¢me Nerveux en général, et du 
Cerveau en particulier: avec des 
Observations.” &c. ‘ Anatomy and 
Physiology of the Nervous System 
in general, and particularly of the 
Brain: with Observations on the 
possibility of determining the greater 
number (pleusieurs) of intellectual 
and mora) Propensities of Man and 
other Animals, by the configuration 
of their Heads. By F. J. Gall, and 
G. Spurzheim.” 3 vol. gto. plates, 
folio. In the second Chapter of our 
Domestic Literature for the year, 
we have glanced at ‘* The Phy- 
siognomical System of Drs. Gall 
and Spurzheim, '&c.in one bulky 8vo. 
volume: but as this last is founded 
upon the larger and more elaborate 
work now before ys, and only details, 
with a few trivial variations, the 
doctrines and assumptions which it 
unfolds, we have reserved the very 
brief account which we are able to 
give of this hypothesis for the pre- 
sent article. This hypothesis has 
been propounded in turn to almost 
every country in Europe; and al- 
most under every name that the 
ingenuity of its learned inventors 


have perhaps heen able to hit upon ; 
and we have hence had to follow it 
up under the Proteus denominations 
of ‘* Physiology of the Nervous Sys- 
tem.” ‘* New Systemof Physiology.” 
“*Craniology,’’ “* Psy chology.” “* Ce- 
rebral organology,” and at last m- 
serabile dictu * Phy siognomy~” It is 
specious in its appearance, and of 
attractive invitation, and has hence 
been easily listened to for a short 
time, by gentle and simple, by the 
grave and the gay, wherever it has 

erambulated; but we have not 
heer that it bas any where beea 
successful in making permanent 
converts. It should seem, indeed, 
on the contrary, that the distich of 
the poet has never been more com- 
pletely verified than in the instance 
before us : 


“ere shallow drafts intoxicate the brain, 
Bat drinking largely sobcrs us again. 


And it is, as we suppose, under the 
influence of this belief, that the mas- 
ters of the mystery keep moving 
from scene to scene, and from 
people to people, as soon as they 
have experimented so far as to pro- 
duce delirium, without waiting the 
return of sobriety and reason. The 


grand aim of our twin authors is to 
establish a new origin of nervous 
power 5 
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power; by distributing its source 
through one organ of the body as 
well as another; while the brain, 
instead of being the primary issue 
of such power, is the mere market- 
place, bazaar, or exchange, in which 
its different branches or representa- 
tivés meet to compare rites and 
barter commodities ; for which pur- 
poses this central organ, like the 
aforesaid places of resort, is divided 
into different compartments, so that 
every agent may find his appro- 
priate station, and know where 
to dispose of his peculiar mer- 
chandize. In sober language, the 
great object of our craniologists is to 
prove that the brain, instead of 
being a single organ that secretes a 
nervous fluid for every other part of 
the body, is acongeries of organs, 
possessing separate functions and 
faculties ; and that as the liver, the 
kidnies, and the stomach are ap- 
propriated to particular offices in the 
trunk, and the faculties of sight, 
smell, hearing, and taste, flow from 
particalar parts or organs within the 
cranium, so will, memory, con- 
sciousness, imagination, a love of 
morality, religion, thieving, murder, 
concupiscence, the sentiments of 
friendship, pride, faith, hope, and 
a@ variety of others, are in like man- 
ner generated in other parts or 
organs of the brain, and constitute 
their respective functions. And hav- 
ing thus conceived, in the first 
place, that nature has marshalled 
the important region of the brain 
into a definite number of divisions, 
and has given to every faculty the 
command of a separate post, the 
Jearned theorists conceived, second- 
ly, asthe general mass of the brain 
lies immediately under the cranium 
or scull-bone, and is impacted into 
itscavity with the utmost exactness, 
that if any one or more of these fa- 


culties, or, which is the same thing, 
if any one or more of these organs, 
or divisions of the brain, allotted to 
their control, shoul’ be peculiarly 
forward and active, whether from 
accident or natural propensity, they 
must necessarily become more de- 
veloped, and give some externaP 
token of such development by a 
constant pressure against those par- 
ticular portions of the cranium on- 
der which they are immediately 
seated ; and which, by uninterrnpt- 
ed perseverance, and especially in 
infancy and adolescence, when the 
bones of the cranium are more easily 
moulded into a particular shape, be- 
come elevated and rendered pro- 
tuberant, And having advanced 
thus far, they conceived, thirdly, 
that as every man has some faculty 
or other more energetic and mani- 
fest than the rest, he must necessarily 
also have some peculiar protuberance 
or protuberances, some characteristic 
bumps or embossmenis by which 
his head is distinguishable from all 
other beads, or, at least, from all 
others of a different temper, or ate 
tracted by different objects of pur- 
suit; and that thus, when the dif- 
ferent stations of the different fa- 
culties which belong to the brain 
are ascertained, it becomes easy, 
from the external bump, or pro- 
tuberance, to ascertain their pre- 
sence and predominance. 

These premises being  satisfac- 
torily established, in the minds of 
our philosophical scud/ers, their 
next business was to determine the 
relative parts or organs of the brain 
to whiclrthe different faculties were 
to be consigned ; and having settled 
this important point to their own 
thorough conviction, they immedi 
ately made a mapof tHe outside of the 
head, divided it into corresponding res 
gions, and adjudged themselves qua~ 

lified 
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liGed to decile upon the lurking 
character below with instantaneous 
ease and expedition. ‘‘ Io order to 
distinguish thy development of the 
organs,” says Dr. Spurzheim, ‘ it 
is not always necessary to touch the 
head ; in many cases the eye is suf- 
ficient. It is even more easy to dis- 
tinguish the size of the organs si- 
tuated in the forehead by sight than 
by touch. It is only necessary to 
touch the organs which are covered 
with hair.” Now all this long- 
drawn hypothesis, even upon their 
own confession, rests upon no per- 
manent basis whatever; for, first, 
the eye of the anatumist, it is ad- 
mitted, cannot trace out this plu- 
rality of organization in the human 
subject; next, as little benefit, it is 
also admitted, has been derived from 
comparative avatomy. And, third- 
ly, with respect to the mere expe- 
rience, or, in the language of the 
schools, empirical practice, which 
is the chief, if not the only source 
of information here relied upon, it 
is somewhat awkward that this kind 
of knowledge has led several of the 
adepis of the new school, and in 
more than a few instances, even the 
fathers of the schoo) before us, to 
different and even opposite results ; 
the one contending that a bamp or 
protuberance in a peculiar part of the 
kcad imports a faculty of one kind, 
aud the other that it imports a 
faculty of another kind; the one 
asserting that a particular faculty 
lies imbedded in one part of the 
brain, the other that it is to be 
sought for in a different direction. 
It is hence unnecessary to pursue 
this cobweb hypothesis any farther : 
the reader may easily see why it 
has not been able to maintain itself 
for more than a few months in any 
place, and why it should be neces- 
sary for its professors to adopt a 
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migratory life, and be perpetually 

seeking a new and unbroken soil. 
In comparative anatomy much 
attention has been of late paid to 
the organism of fishes. M. Araky 
has published in a quarto volume at 
Halle, a dissertation ‘‘ De piscium 
Cerebro et Medulla Spinali.” *« On 
the Brain and Spinal Marrow of 
Fishes.” ‘This work contains the 
result of observations made chiefly 
at Naples: it untolds various con- 
formations and habits that have 
hitherto had little or no attention ; 
and is particularly directed to the 
natural history of the genus pleuro- 
necies, comprising the sole, tur- 
bot, brill, and other flat-fishes of 
the thoracic order. The work is 
accompanied with three plates, con- 
taining comparative views of the 
brain of twenty-five distinct genera. 
In like manner M. Brogmans has 
presented to the Institute of the 
Netherlands, a valuable series of 
‘¢ Observations on the Motive Powers 
of Fishes.” He has especially suc- 
ceeded in developing a course of 
progressive motion not hitherto 
noticed by any ichthyologist. We 
mean the force of the jet of water 
expelled from the gills in the act of 
expiration, in reality by the opening 
and clasing of the gills at the pleasure 
of the animal. To prove the certainty 
of this power he ingemiously in- 
vented a simple apparatus which, 
formed upon .a like principle, pro- 
duces the same effect. The appa- 
ratus consists of two thin pieces of 
board, so disposed as to resemble 
the head ofa fish, the gills of which 
are open: aspring is adapted to them 
with a power of closing them upon 
pressure of a peg which otherwise 
acts in an antagonist direction and 
peas them from shutting : this peg 
ing pressed upon the artificial gills 
are closed, the water is forcibly 
thrust 
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thrust out from within, and the 
mechanical fish advances by the 
comparative vacuum thus produced 
before it, or, in other words, by the 
rush of the tide produced behind. 
We have already observed that 
our own Philosophical Transactions 
for the current year are also richly 
embued with experiments on the 
general physiology, and especially 
the brain of fishes: from one or 
two articles on which subject we 
have introduced a few extracts in 
an anterior division of our volume. 
** Anatomie und Naturgeschichte 
des Drachen,” ‘‘ Anatomy and Na- 
tural History of the Dragon: by 
F. Tiedemann.” Nuremberg, thin 
quarto. The term dragon has been 
employed in various senses, both in 
natural history and in fiction. In 
the former it is now by most zoolo- 
gists confined to a small harmless 
reptile which from its possessing an 
expansive membrane extending from 
the head to the fore and hind feet, 
like that of some species of the 
macaueo, and making an approach 
to that of the bat, is enabled to 
vault from tree to tree, and has 
hence been called draco volans, 
By the present author the term dra- 
gon is employed in a more extensive 
sense, and a sense too loose for 
scieatific purposes, as including 
most of Linneus’s order serpentes ; 
the organization of which he de- 
scribes with minuteness and ac- 
curacy : at the same time giving de- 
tailed proofs that the dragon of 
poetic and romantic writers, under 
whatever form described, as with 
wings, or numerous heads, is in 
every instance a creature of the 
imagination; or has been menda- 
ciously exhibited, as a dry prepara- 
tion in museums, bya dexterous uni- 
onof members belonging to different 


animals. 


“* Under the title of “ Jahrbuch 
der Staatsarneikundi,” “ Annals of 
Forensic Medicine,” M. Kopps, of 
Leipsic, continuesa work of consider- 
able merit and interest. It commene- 
ed about six years ago, and is divided 
into two principal parts, one serving 
as a depository for such essays as 
ought not to be lost to the world ; 
the other giving an annual history 
of medicine as a science. Each of 
these possesses the four following 
subdivisions: Medical Organiza- 
tion, Medical Police, Veterinary 
Police, Forensic Regulation of Me 
dicine. 

“* Materia Medica and Agricul- 
turist’s Nomenclature of Lower 
Hindustan.” This is a work of 
almost inestimable value ; and it is 


difficult to say whether it be most 


correctly placed in its present posi- 
tion, or in the second chapter of our 
Domestic Literature. It proceeds 
from the learned pen of Doctor 
Ainsley, of Madras, who has been 
many years i arranging it. It is 
equally designed for the use of na- 
tives and Europeans. Whatever 
sources of knowledge in thera- 
eutics, or the Muteria Medica, 
lieve been open to him, either in 
manuscript volumes, oral-raditions, 
or the actual practice of the best 
informed Hindu, Vaidayas, Persian, 
or Mussulman physicians, he has 
eagerly availed himself of ; has weigh- 
ed their opinions impartially ; and, 
in a variety of diputable cases, has 
examined and proved, or falsified 
them by his own experiments, To 
the botanical tourist the work can- 
not fail of being equally useful, as 
it is expressly intended to be to the 
Hindu agriculturist. It is divided 
into two general parts, and con- 
cludes with an appendix. Part I. 
in the three first sections contains 
a catalogue of the medica) materials 

employed 
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employed or chiefly esteemed in the 
East, as well of the vegetable as of 
the mineral kingdom, given in the 
English and Tamui tongues. Section 
fourth, which is entitled the Arti- 
gan’s Nomenclature, is exclusively 
devoted to the materials em- 
ployed in the Hindu arts and 
manuiactures, with the respective 
processes adopted in their respective 
preparation and use. Part UI. 
is appropriated to dietetic sub- 
stances, as corn, grains, fruits, roots, 
and other edible materials, em- 
loyed from the sources of the 
Nerbudda to Cape Comerin. The 
appendix gives us the names of 
diseases in English and their sy- 
nopyms m the chief dialects of 
India; a list of the most ap- 
proved medical and physiological 
books iv the Tamul, Persian, Arabic, 
and Sanscrit languages; and a list 
of addenda and corrigenda. ‘To 
which are further added three valu- 
able indexes of reference in Engiish, 
Tamul, and Latin. 

* Handbuch tur die Schafzacht,” 
&e. ‘* Manual shewing how to raise 
tine-wooled Sheep. By A. Thaer.” 
Svo. Berlin. ‘This is a valuable 
essay ; but M. ‘i baer is very little 
entitled to the mierit it potesses. 
It is in fact a translation of a well- 
Known and highly esteemed Latm 
work of M. Tessier; which, under 
an order to be translated by the 
Prussian government, has, in reality, 
been presented to the German pub- 
lic in two or three different ver- 
stons, It cannot, indeed, be cir- 
culated over the Centinent too 
largely. 

** Les Liliacées: par P.J. Redonté,” 
&c. “Lhe Liliacea: by P. J. 
Redonté, Painter of Flowers, &c. 
to the Physical Class of the Lnsti- 
tute, andthe Museum of Natural 
History.” This splendid work has 
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now reached the termination of 
its sixth volume, containing sixty 
fascicles ; and continues to exhibit 
as much truth, delicacy, and mag- 
nificence as on its outset. The 
plants that have chiefly struck us in 
the execution of the painting, are 
Iris ameena, I. Xiphium, I. Sam. 
bucina, I. Versicolor, I. Carto- 
petala, Sowerbea juncéa, Smith. 
Peronia stricta, named after the 
excellent Péron, Gladiolus laccatus, 
Alliam cernuum, Wilden.  Epi- 
dendrum cochleatum, Plum. Ama- 
ryllis longifolia, Canna glauca. 

The study of the Chinese tongue, 
which, as we shall have to notice 
presently, has greatly occupied of 
late the attention of the French 
linguists, has induced M. Lasteyrie 
du Saillaut, to produce a work * On 
Chinese Agriculture, and Imple- 
ments.” In the progress of this he 
has evinced very great industry ; 
and though he has not always had 
aceess to origiual books on the 
subject, he has compiled from the 
best writers on Chinese history, cus- 
toms, and manners, as well as from 
other sources, a good digest of the 
rural and domestic economy of this 
singular and multitudinous people. 
The whole is illustrated by a variety 
of drawings, made in China, and 
by Chinese artists, representing ne- 
merous processes of the industry of 
the Chinese, and nearly, perbaps, 
all the agricultm:al instruments they 
employ. It will not much improve 
the enlightened busbandman of 
our own country; but as an ob- 
ject of curiosity is wel] worth at- 
tending to. 

The subject of Animal Magnet- 
ism has not yet quitted the prin- 
cipalities of Germany, long as it has 
been exploded in every other part 
of the world. A work on this 
topic was lately published by the 

| Baron 
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Baron de Strombech, and we now 
perceive another published at Ha- 
nover, ulder the title of ‘“* Ueber 
der Magnetismus.” ‘‘ Observations 
on Animal Magnetism,” by Dr. 
Streglitz. Both these are full of 
cures performed by this idle and 
absurd trick: and we lament to find 
that within the last two years Dr. 
Stroem has read a Latin Memoir 
on the same subject, in which he 
ascribes the cure of a spasmodic 
affection to the same fanciful 
power. 

“ Premiere Dissertation sur les 
Ethers,” &c. ‘* First Dissertation 
on Ethers: being a Thesis sustained 
before the Faculty of Sciences of 
the French University: by P. F.G. 
Soullay, Chevalier of the Legion of 
Honour,” &c. The name of this 
essayist has been long known 
to chemists, and his experiments 
have frequently met with the appro- 
bation of the French Institute. His 
object in the present essay is to 
prove that the substances called 
ethers ought to be divided into two 
sections, as containing different pro- 
perties, and produced in a some- 
what difierent manner, His first 
section comprehends ethers of an 
absolute identity (d'une identité 
absolue) resulting from’ the action 
of atixed acid on alkohol, aad which 
does not admit any essential por- 
tion of such acid into their com- 
position; as the sulphuric, phospho- 
ric, aud arsenic ethers, the only 
ones indeed of this description. In 
the second section he places those 
ethers which are formed by the use 
of the volatile acids, and which 
consist of them in connection with 
alkohol as consistent principles. 
These have common _ properties 
which distinguish them from the 
preceding ; and many of them pe- 
culiar properties which distinguish 
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them from each other. Such are 
the nitric, mouriatic, acetic, fluo- 
ric, and various other ethers, 

‘* Astronemie Théoretique et 
Pratique,” &c. ‘‘ Theoretical and 
Practical Astronomy: by M. Delame- 
bre, Treasurer of the University of 
France, perpetual Secretary to the 
Institute,” &c. gto. 3 vols. The 
name of this accomplished philo- 
sopher will predispose every reader 
who is acquainted (and where is the 
man who is unacguainted with it?) 
to expect in the work before usa 
production of great merit. And 
assuredly they will not be disap- 
pointed. We have not space for 
detailing examples of the neatness, 
and perspicuity with which this 
recondite subject is treated ; yet we 
have no hesitation in pronouncing it 
1o be the most valuable labour upon 
the science of astronomy, we mean 
for students and general readers, 
that the world has hitherto been in 
possession of: and it is peculiarly 
worthy of praise for the great can- 
dour which is manifested in behalf 
of foreigners. The Chevalier ap- 
pears, through the whole, to se- 
parate himself from his own coun- 
try, and to regard astronomers of 
all nations as brothers in one come 
mon pursuit, and equally entitled 
to respect and attention. With a 
few variations, we should like to 
see this work naturalized in our 
own tongue: and we are glad te 
perceive that it has called forth an 
abridgment, in France, under. the 
title of ‘‘ Abrégé d’ Astronomie, en 
Lecons Elémentaires d’Astronomie 
Theorique et Pratique+ par M. 
Delambre, Chevalier de l’'Empire,” 
&e. 8vo. 

The subject of Comets, or rather 
the long laborious and interesting 
work of Dr. Herschell upon this 
topic, ina late volume of our Philo- 

sophical 
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sophical Transactions, has given rise 
to various publications in Germany. 
We may especially notice M. 
Vogel's, printed at Dresden, under 
the title of ‘* Reflechionen tber die 
Form,” &c. ‘“ Reflections on the 
Form, Position, and different De- 
grees of Brightness, or of Obscurity 
of the Matter that surrounds Co- 
mets, with general Observations on 
the nature of those Bodies.” And 
M. A. H. Geilpke’s “ Neue An- 
sicht uber den Naturbau der Co- 
meten,” &c, ‘‘ New Views of the 
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natural structure of Comets, and 
particularly that of 1811 ; with Ob- 
servations on the iorm of their 
Orbits, and Reflections on the fa- 
ture destruction of the Earth by one 
of those Bodies.” Dr. Herschel 
has mixt speculation enough with 
his long and elaborate series of facts 
and experiments: here we have un- 
fortunately far tewer of the latter, 
with a superabundance of the for- 
mer, and in some instances ofa very 
fanciful nature. 


CHAPTER 
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CHAPTER III, 


MORAL AND POLITICAL. 


Containing a brief Glance at various Productions of France, Germany, 
Holland, Italy, Hungary, and Poland, 


= OYAGE dans le Nord de 

) l'Europe,” &c. Travels 
inthe North ot Europe; consist- 
ing chiefly of Tours through Nor- 
way, and various excursions into 
Sweden in 1807: with a descriptive 
accou! of the Customs and Man- 
ners of the Natives, and of extra- 
ordinary Scenes in the different Re- 
gions. With an Appendix con- 
taining historical and physical Ob- 
servations, &c. and Itineraries of 
the Couniry. By A. Lamotte ; with 
Plates, and a Chart of Norway.” 
dto. Vhis is a pleasant and interest- 
ing volume; not deep enough for 
the ge.) gist, or minute enough for 
the te,ourspher: but it abounds in 
gaiety «nd good humour, in descrip- 
tions o' what isagreeable, what is 
feartu) \ sublime, and what iscurious 
and sincular. We ought rather, 
perha, . to have ranked the vo- 
lume iv the department of Do- 
mestic L tcrature; since, though 
written in French, and by a Freneb- 
man, it was printed and pubiished 
in Lor J ». and contains the travels 
of tw» young Oxonians over the 
countries descfibed, accompanied 
by M. i.amotte as their superinten- 
dant. in examining the Military 
Institution at Christiana they dis- 
covered a trained band of a rew 
description: a regiment of chas- 


seurs, numbering nearly a thousand 
men (Skieloben-Corpset, a skating 
corps) trained to the use of skates 
or pattens; peculiarly dexterous, 
and alinost irresistible in their at- 
tack. ‘* It is said that a good skater 
can go, as soon gs the snow is a 
little hardened, faster and for a 
longer time even on a level ground 
than the best horses trotting on the 
best road. But in descending a 
mountain, he darts with such a 
velocity that he would absolutely 
lose his breath if he did not endea- 
vour to moderate his flight. The 
arms of the skating corps are a car- 
bine beld by a thong, which passes 
over the shoulder, a large hunting 
knife, and a staff three ells and a 
half long, and aw inch and a quar- 
ter in diameter, pointed with iron, 
and set in iron to some small dis- 
tance upwards to the point. This 
Jast serves chiefly to check the 
rapidity of a descent : the skater then 
puts it between bis feet and so uses 
it, or drags it by his side.” The 
skates employed are a pair of boards 
cach of the breadih of the hand, 
and hardly the thickness of the little 
finger: they are bound round the 
feet with straps; aud the right 
skate has a facing of rein-deer or 
sea-dog skin, which enables him to 
advance with new impetus at his 

pleasure, 
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pleasure, since though perfectly 
slippery in one direction, it is 
rough and resisting in the other. 

The resurrection of Holland to 
new vigour and independence among 
the political states of Europe has 
excited a considerable degree of 
attention to its past and actual con- 
dition, as well in France as in Ger- 
many. We have hence, among 
many other publications, — that 
might be offered, to notice the 
following : 

“ Afbeeldingen van de Kleedin- 
gen, Zeder, en Gewoonten in Hol- 
land,’ &c. ‘‘ Representations of the 
Dresses, Manners, and Customs of 
Wolland at the beginning of the 
nineteenth Century,” 4to. coloured 
plates. 

** Voyage dans linterieur de la 
Hollande,” &c. ‘* Travels in the 
interior of Holland in the years 
1807-1512, with many plates.” 
3 vols. Svo. 

“ Nouvelle Statisque d’Amster- 
dam,” ‘* A New Statistical Account 
of Amsterdam: or, the Traveller's 
Guide to that City.” 8vo, [pn none of 
these do we perceive any thing of 
very prominent interest; though 
each of them possesses a considerable 
portion of merit or utility. 

“ Deseription Physique et His- 
torique des Caffres,” &c. “ Phy- 
sical and Historical Description of 
the Cafires on the Southern Coast 
of Africa: by Lous Alberti, Cheva- 
lier of the Legion of Honour,” 8vo. 
This work has ebtained no incon- 
siderable degree of credit on the 
Continent, and though apparently 
mistaken on various points, the 
puthor is evidently a man of ob- 
servation and comprehensive mind. 
M. Alberti accompanied M. Jan- 
sens, the Dutch Governor, on a 
visit to the Catires, on and about 
the borders of the Dutch boundaries. 


He fixed his abode among them 
for some months; and hence derived 
an opportunity of describing, as he 
has done in the volume before us, 
their country, figure, food, dress, 
education, and mode of life. They 
use the rite of circumcision ; 
refuse swine’s flesh, hares, geese, 
and ducks, with fishes of every 
kind; bave an extensive doctrine 
of defilements ; and are peculiarly 
fond of personal ornaments; all 
which evinces a corrupt or modified 
conformation to Jewish customs 
and habits. Yet the author tells us 
that they have not the slightest idea 
of a Deity, or of religious worship, 
no notion of a future state, whether 
by a separate immortality of the 
soul, or a resurrection of the body : 
they have no priesthood, nor fear 
of death: upen which last points 
we suspect our author has imposed 
upon himself; upon the subject of 
the fear of death more particularly, 
since this is an instinctive feeling, 
common to all animals, and wisely 
implanted in the frame to deter 
every species from self-destruction, 
which would soon put an end to the 
race, rather than a moral feeling, 
or sentiment obtained by educa- 
tion, or religious instruction. They 
calculate, we are told, by the month, 
which is theironly mode of computing 
time. Now there can be Jittle doubt 
that, as excellent graziers or shep- 
herds, they have also a knowledge 
of years, or cycles of months: while 
the women, we are told, reckon 
their age by another device, that 
of the number of their children, 
Yet the men, we are further in- 
formed, havé a system of decimal 
arithmetic, and count by their fin- 
gers; this system, however, does 
not exceed two or three series of 
tens. They train their cattle with 
as much assidyity and suceess as 
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an European trains his setting-dog : 
nor can any dog more accurately 
obey his master than a herd of cattle 
obeys the Caftre’s whistle, by which 
they are ordered to the right, or to 
the left, to collect around him, to 
disperse, to halt, go forward, go 
single, or in a body. 

«* Considérations sur Genéve,” 
&c. ‘* Considerations on Geneva in 
relation to England, and the Pro- 
testant States ; to which is subjoined 
a Treatise on the Philosophy of His- 
tory, delivered at Geneva: by J. C. 
L. 8. de Sismonde.” This work is 
elegantly written; is highly compli- 
mentary to the republic within whose 
limits it was composed ; describes 
its importance to the general well- 
being of the Continent in colours 
somewhat too glaring, congratulates 
it on its assimilatien to English 
habits, English customs, and Eng- 
lish freedom of thought; and in 
return calls upon England to exert 
her powerful sway, in favour of its 
political independence. The point is 
nearly settled by the stupendous 
train of subsequent events. 

It was not Without reason that 
M. Talleyrand replied tothe prompt 
application of Lord Cast!ereagh in 
favour of the immediate abolition of 


Ahe Slave Trade on the part of the 


French government as soon as 
Louis XVIII. was re-seated on the 
the throne, that the subject had 
been ably discussed since the first 
application of his Lordship, and 
that so general a feeling had been 
produced in behalf of the abolition 
in consequence of such discussion, 
that his royal master no longer 
felt any political difficulty in yield- 
ing to the wishes of bis heart; and 
consequently that the Slave Trade 
is for ever abolished by the French 
government. Thecontinuance of the 


slave Trade was indecd espoused: 


by various writers, and even by 
one or two of the French clergy, 
especially by the Abbé Dillon, in 
his ‘* Mémoires l’Esclavage," who 
was one of the last that supported 
the cause in its expiring agonies, and 
has hereby ‘* damned himself to 
everlasting fame.” Bat the con- 
trary has also been so warmly, and 
at the same time so argumentative- 
ly, and tensperately, maintained by 
many of the best and wisest and 
most esteemed of the French phi- 
losophers and writers, that a sort 
of general conviction and triumph 
appears to have been obtained 
without much difficulty. 

Among these it becomes us to 
notice, first, and we cannot find 
space to do more, a very excellent 
publication by the distinguished 
author of the Jast article, entitled 
de I'Intérest de la France a l’egard 
de Ja traité des Negres.” “On 
the Interest of France in respect to 
the Trade in Negroes. By J.C, L. 
Simonde de Sismonde.” 

** De la Traite ct de l'Esclavage 
des Noirs et des Blanes,” &c. ‘* On 
the Slave Trade and Slavery of 
Blacks and Whites. By a Friend to 
Men of a}l Colours.” 

** Sur le Litérature des Negres.” 
«© On the Literary Powers of Ne- 
groes.” 

«© Le Cri de la Nature,” &c. 
“The Cry of Nature. By M. 
Justi Chanlatte.” Printed at Cape 
Henry, 1810. 

The first of these dwells chiefly 
on the impolicy of the Slave Trade 
in respect to pecuniary interest. 
The second, which is well known 
to be the work of the admirable M. 
Grégoire, formerly Bishop of Blois, 
on its inhumanity, its violation of 
the laws of religion, of nature, and 
of the Catholic Church. This 
Essay has been translated, and is 

well 
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well worthy of being so, into our 
own tongue. The third is an ani- 
mated performance, and we are 
sorry the author's name is not 
known to us. The fourth, printed 
and published in the black empire 
of Hayti, is said to have been com- 

d by a native. Itis fairly esti- 
mated by M. Grégoire to be written 
with the energy of Tacitus. It isa 
picture drawn to the life, and from 
the chief of the horrors of West 
Indian slavery, as it existed during 
the employment of the _ blood- 
hounds from Cuba. 

To these we have to add the 
very timely translation of a sum- 
mary of the proofs of the mischiefs 
of this detestable trade some years 
ago laid before the British Par- 
liament, as a foundation for their 
conduct. The translator is Dr. de 
Carro: the work is printed at 
Vienna, and entitled ‘‘ Abregé des 
Preuves données devant un Comité 
de la Chambre de Communes de Ja 
Grand Bretagne en 1790 et 1791, 
en faveur de |'Abolition de la traite 
de Negres.” 

“‘ Carroni in Dacia, Mia Osserva- 
zioni locali, nationali,” &c. ‘* Tra- 
vels of the Abbaté Carroni in Da- 
cia; with local and national Ob- 
servations. 8vo. Milan. The Ab- 
baté derives the Wallachian tongue 
from the Latin, and the Bohemian 
from the Hindustanee, or rather 
the Sanscrit. Into the Bohemian 
he resolves the dislects of the wan- 
dering tribe of gipsies. 

** Xarai Gazda,” &c. “ The Pa- 
triotic Economist.” This is anew 
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literary miscellany in the Hungarian 
language, commencing with the 
year, and printed at Vienna. It is 
chiefly devoted to moral and do- 
mestic economy ; and is superin- 


tended by M. Fr. Petke de Kis 


Szanto. 

“Voyage Pittoresque de Con- 
stantinople,” &c. ‘ Picturesque ‘['ra- 
vels to Constantinople and the ad- 
joining Country; enlivened with 
Drawings: by M. Melling.” The 
descriptions extend to the banks of 
the Bosphorus; and the timid and 
indolent character, and the mo- 
notonous habits of the natives are 
given apparently with much trath 
aud accuracy. 

‘« |, Egypte sur les Pharaohs,” &c. 
“Egypt under the Pharaohs; or, 
Researches into the Geography, Re- 
ligion, Language, Writings, and 
History of Egypt before the inva- 
sion of Cambyses. By M. Champol- 
lion, jun. of Grenoble.” 8vo. Two 
volumes only of this learned work 
have yet issued from the Paris press. 
These were assigned to the geo- 
graphy of ancient Egypt. he 
writer is well versed in the Coptic 
dial ct; and has made free use of 
the Coptic manuscripts in the Royal 
Library at Paris. We wait the com- 
pletion of the work with some de- 
gree of impatience. 

M. Felix -Bentzowski has lately 
commenced at Warsaw a “ General 
History of the Literature of Po- 
land.” The first volume only has 
hitherto appeared, and it gives 
promise of being an _ interesting 
work. Wesball return to it shortly. 
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CHAPTER IV. 


LITERATURE AND POLITE ARTS. 


Containing an Account of various Publications of France, Germany, lialy, 
Sweden, Poland, Modern Greece, America, and China, 


HE peace of the year -before 

us, interrupted as it too soon 
was by a daring incursion of the 
common enemy of the world, and 
a short, though treinendously bloody 
campaign, or rather battle, gave 
renovation to the literary establish- 
ments of the continent, and once 
more opened their doors to a re- 
newal of scientific pursuits. 

The National. Society of Poland 
has renewed its labours; and its 
archives comprize various import- 
ant articles in history, natural phi- 
losophy, chemistry, architecture, 
arithmetic, and music. Under the 
last head we meet with an elegant 
collection of national airs, founded 
on the history of the country, and 
warm with patriotic enthusiasm. 
The mathematical class announce 
a very curious and apparently very 
valuable arithmetical machine, in- 
vented by M. Abraham Stern, of 
Lublin, which calculates, without 
assistance, any given problem in 
the four rules of addition, subtrac- 
tion, multiplication, and division, 
as well in fractions as in whole 
numbers, far more rapidly than can 
be done on paper, and which re- 
quires no farther knowledge than 
that of the mere value of the 


figures, When prepared for opera- 
tion it proceeds, as directed, with- 
1815. 


out further interference, and an- 
nounces the result by the sound of 
a bell. The committee, in conclud- 
ing their report, observe, that what- 
ever of this kind has been conceived 
by Pascal, Grillit, Scott, Polenus, 
and Leibnitz, is here realized with 
an admirable simplicity and inge- 
nuity. 

The Royal Academy of Sweden 
has published two additional vo- 
Jumes of its Memoirs, containing 
several articles of considerable va- 
lue, and especially on the subject 
of mineralogy. Its museum is re~ 
arranging, and the extensive and 
curious herbary belonging to it, is 
put under the special charge of pro- 
fessor Thunberg, in ordet to its 
being allotted a more correct classi- 
fication. 

The National Institution of Hol- 
land has re-commenced its pursuits 
with a freer and more elastic spirit. 
We are particularly pleased at 
beholding the zeal of the class of 
polite arts, io endeayouring to 
amass for future selection fragments 
and documents of the old Dutch 
tongue, the common basis of mo- 
dern Dutch and German, by cir- 
cular letters addressed in every di- 
rection to men of letters and of li- 
terary curiosity, They have already 
succeeded to a considerable extent ; 
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and, among other pieces, have ob- 
tained a very interesting translation 
of the famous Roman de la Rose, 
together with numerous manuseript 
chronicles, and additional materials 
for a national history. 

The French Institute, established 
by Buonaparte upon the rains of 
the Academie Royale, and hitherto 
accustomed to trumpet his praise, 
has had a delicate game to play ; 
yet it has conducted itself with con- 
siderable address. It is thus that 
M. Cuvier commences his ‘* Analyse 
des Travaux, &c."” ‘ Analyses of 
the labours of the class of mathe- 
matical and physical sciences for 
the year 1814.’ “ The memorable 
events of which this capital has 
been the theatre, far from disturb- 
ing scientific investigations, have 
afforded new proofs of the respect 
which the sciences inspire, and of 
the happy influence which they 
have acquired over every people, 
and men of every rank. IJnnume- 
rable armies, marched from the 
extremities of Europe, ave visited 
our monuments, have inspected our 
collections, and have examined every 
object with curiosity, whilst not the 
smallest mischief, or even impru- 
dence, has been the result. The 
friends of science, enrolled in this 
grand crusade, partly undertaken 
to establish the liberty of thinking 
and writing, had scarcely disbur- 
dened themselves of their arms, 
when they hastened to become 
acquainted with our labours, to 
take a part in them, and to tell us 
what was going forward among 
themselves, The foreiga sovereigns 
seemed to dispute among them- 
selves who should give the most 
brilliant marks of the interest they 
take in the progress of knowledge, 
and who could best prove that their 
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cause was that of illumination and 
humanity. Our princes have highly 
testified their satisfaction with the 
prosperity and manner of life of our 
establishments ; and the king has 
not only vouchsafed to them his 
august protection, but has already 
proved, by facts, with what noble 
liberality he proposes to augment 
their activity, and to extend their 
importance.” In physics the disco. 
very of iode by M. Courtois, ap- 
pears to be the subject of most 
prominent attraction. ‘* Depuis lors 
(alluding to the preceding year) on 
s'est occupé de Viode avec l’intérét 
dont il est digné.” Mr. Colin, M. 
Gauthier Claubry, M. Sage, and 
above all, M. Gay-Lussac, have 
devoted their attention to this newly 
discovered substance. In the class 
of history and literature, one of the 
best articles is from the pen of 
M. G. De la Rue, entitled, “‘ Re- 
cherches ser les ouvrages, &c.” 
Researches on the works of the 
bards of Armorican Bretany, dur- 
ing the middle ages. Among the 
bicgraphics or elogies, that of our 
countryman, Count Rumford, ap- 
pears to occupy the largest space, 
and is written with sufficient spirit 
and panegyric. It is the production 
of the secretary. 

“ Catolog und N&chrichten, &c.” 
* Catalogue and Notices of the 
Ancient Library of Manuscripts at 
Fulda.” 8vo. Frankfort. This isa 
valuable attempt to estimate the 
extent of science and Kterature in 
the eighth century. The Fulda 
Library was one of the richest of 
the age. It was largely added to 
by Charlemagne, and augmented 
by St. Boniface with books, which 
we are here told were brought from 
England. Philo, Josephus, Aris- 


totle, Hippocrates, and Galen, were 
among 
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among the manuscripts; but upon 
the whole the collection was rather 
Latin than Greek. 

** Recherches Historiques et Li- 
teraires, &c.” Literary and His- 
torical Researches on the Celtic 
Tongue. By J. de Bast.” The writer 
is well Known as author of a col- 
lection of Roman and Greek an- 
tiquities, in quarto, and seems to 
have studied bis task with sufficient 
attention. The work will do credit 
to the Netherlands, which is his 
native country. 

“ Mithridates : oder Allgemeine 
Sprachenkunde, &c.” ‘* Mithri- 
dates; or a General History of Lan- 
guages, with the Lord's Prayer as 
a specimen, in nearly five hundred 
tongues and dialects. By Johann 
Christoph Adelung, Aulic Coun- 
sellor and Librarian at Dresden. 
Berlin. Vol. J. I. HI. The two 
Jast continued from the papers of 
the author by Professor Vater. We 
lament the death of ‘the learned 
projector of the work before us, 
who had acquired a just reputation 
for philological science, and com- 
menced it with all the qualifications 
that were requisite to ensure suc- 
cess. It would be dithicult, how- 
ever, for his papers to have fallen 
into the hands of a more able sub- 
stitute. The Work opens with a 
learned inquiry into the origin of 
human speech, which is supgosed 
to be founded on a progressive im- 
provement of that natural or inar- 
ticulate Janguage which the author 
supposes mankind to have possessed 
originally in common with almost 
all animals possessing lungs and a 
larynx, though of a somewhat su- 
perior kind. This we well remem- 
el to have been the doctrine of the 

Epicurians and Stoics, who success- 
fully opposed it to the Platonic and 
Py hadercen conjecture, that articu- 


late speech was the invention of 
one or of a few sages in the first 
ages of the world, who taught it te 
their fellows. Both are equally in- 
capable of accounting for the ef- 
fect; and we must be allowed to 
hold in direct opposition to the 
writers before us, “ the idea that 
language was communicated to the 
first men by their Creator.” The 
first habitation or paradise is here 
placed in the confines of Cashinire 
or Thibet, where we have no ob- 
jection that it should remain till we 
can find a better place for it, as we 
acknowledge our utter ignorance 
upon this subject. The division of 
languages is into monosyllabic, and 
polysyllabic. The first includes the 
Chinese, Tangut or Thibetan, Bir- 
man, Mon or Peguan, T’hay or 
Siamese, Khomen or Cambojan, 
Anan or Cochin-Chinese, and the 
Corean languages, the last being 
queried. The second division com- 
prises all the rest, whether ancient 
or modern. 

«“ Fundgruben des Orients, bear- 
beitet durch eine gesellschaft, &c.” 
“«« Mines of the East explored by a 
Society of Amateurs, under the 
auspices of M. Count Venceslas 
Rzewuski.” 8vo. 3 vols. Vienna, 
1813, 1814. The mines here laid 
open to us are rich, and very ju- 
diciously worked. The articles con- 
sist of detached passages from the 
best writers in Persian, Arabic, Thi- 
betan, Sanscrit, Turkish, and va- 
rious other tongues or dialects, whe- 
ther historians, philologists, moral- 
ists, physiologists, geographers, po- 
liticians, or poets. Many contra- 
dictory points are cleared up; much 
curious information comm unicated; 
and the poetry is often very beau- 
tifully rendered. We have beea 
particularly pleased with the frag- 
ments translated by M, M. Ham- 
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mer, Rozensweig, Hussard, and 
Grangeret de la Grange, from the 
Shah-nameh, Joseph and Zulcika, 
the Masoavi, and especially the 
beautiful Arabic poem of Saladin 
Khalil Ben-[bek Saladi, the version 
of which is from the pen of M. de 
la Grange, and discovers him to 
be critically acquainted with the 
nicest delicacies of both the Persian 
and Arabic tongues. 

*€ Dictionaire Chinois, Francois et 
Latin, &e.” “ Dictionary of the 
Chinese tongue, French and Latin, 
pablished by order of his Majesty 
the Emperor and King, Napoleon 
the Great: by M. de Guignes, 
Frevch resident at China, &c.” 
Imperial folio, Paris, This valuable 
work has been in pfogress for a 
century, aod from first to last 
under the auspices of the French 
government, whatever that govern- 
ment has consisted of. For it is 
just a century since Fourmont, 
with whom the design originated, 
received an order from the Court 
of Versailles ior cutting the dies 
which have produced the = cha- 
racters now presented to us. At 
his death these dies or types, al- 
ready duly arranged for printing, 
were transferred to M. M. de Guig- 
nes and Deshauterayes; but from 
some cause or other, want of sufti- 
cient Knowledge of the subject 
or of suflicient funds for the pur- 
pose, the work, in their’ hands, 
made but little progress. From 
these lexicographers, it passed under 
the cognizance of M. Langles, 
but, so far as we can discover, with 
nearly as little success, though os- 
tensibly encouraged by Napoleon 
the Great, before his assumption of 
this empty title. Hager, whosome 
yeats ago flirted in our own coun- 
try, witha vain parade of oriental 
literature, was neat appointed to 





superintend the concern, and sent 
for by the French ruler in haste. 
He was soon put by, however, on 
the score of incapacity, and the 
work was, at length, entrusted to the 
care ot the son of one of its earliest 
superintendants, who is the present 
editor, and thus modestly speaks of 
himself in his preface: “ It enly 
remains for me to solicit the indul- 
gence of my readers, and I flatter 
myself I shall obtain it, when they 
consider, that the Chinese diction- 
ary, which should long ago have 
have been published by M. M. 
Fourmont, and de Guignes, both 
of them distinguished through all 
Europe, as well for their erudition 
as by their respective works, is now 
brought out by one, who would 
not presume to pretend to the title 
of being learned, and whose only 
claim is that of the honour of hav- 
ing been selected by his Majesty, 
and of being connected with a dis- 
tinguished office in the state, many 
of whose members are highly esti- 
mable for their talents and know. 
ledge.” 

M. de Guignes, nevertheless, has 
executed his task with a degree of 
skill, activity, and erndition that is 
highly creditable to him: and has 
furnished us with, perhaps, the 
most useful Chinese dictionary te 
be found either in Asia or Europe, 
at the present moment, unless Dr. 
Marshman should bave so far ad- 
vanced with his translation of the 
Imperial Dictionary of China, as 
to produce an exception to this 
remark, as we have every reason to 
believe he will when he has com- 
pleted his laborious undertaking. 
China itself, indeed, overflows with 
dictionaries of its own language, 
but there are few of them of any 
very great merit. The following 
are the chief of which we have 
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either heard or have any personal 
knowledge. 1. The Shyeh-wun, 
compiled under the Haw dynasty, 
about the year 150 before Christ. 
2. The Yook-p'hyen, under the 
Lyang dynasty, after Christ about 
the year 500. 3. The Kwang- 
yoon, under the Thang family, 
about the year 620. 4. The Tsah- 
yoon, under the Soon dynasty, about 
the year 1120. 5. The Yoon-khout, 
under the Yuen family, about 1290. 
6. The Tching-yoon under the 
Ming dynasty, about the year 1420, 
To these we have toadd, 7. The 
celebrated Tching-tse-Chong ; and 
8. 'The Chinese Imperial Dictionary, 
compiled by command of the Em- 
peror Kang-khee between thé years 
1710-20. This last.is a work of 
great Jabour, and has a near re- 
semblance to that of the academy 
De la Crusca. In order to accom- 
plish it, the principal men in China 
for learning, to the amount of 
nearly a hundred, examined, in 
obedience to the imperial mandate, 
the above and various ether dic- 
tionaries of the country; and mak- 
ing the Tching-tsee-tong their model 
for arranging the characters, added 
about six thousand not contained 
in that dictionary; distinguishing 
them under every element or key, 
by prefixing the character ésung 
‘© added.” Besides these they col- 
lected from various works nearly 
1700 characters more, which bad 
never yet found a place in any dic- 
tionary ; and lastly about 4000 in 
superaddition, part of which they 
describe as baving no name, and 
the rest as having neither name nor 
meaning. ‘These however were 
introduced in the form of an ap- 
pendix, and constizute the two last 
of the thirty-four volumes of which 
this dictionary consists: and by 
these means ihe total number of 


the characters amounts to forty 
three-thousand, four-bundred and 
ninety-six. Nowa work thus pon- 
derous, and loaded partly in its 
body, and altogether towards its 
end, with obsolete terms, can never 
be a useful popular work even in 
China itself, and would be hardly 
worth the trouble of translating 
into a foreign tongue. And it was 
to this circumstance we alluded ia 
stating that M. de Guignes’ dic- 
tionary is perhaps the most really 
useful of any extant, either in Eu- 
rope or Asia: for it contains about 
fourteen thousand characters, for 
the most part well selected and 
well explained, while the dictionary 
of the Jesuits contains not more 
than eight d; and the na- 
tive vocabularies ef an earlier date 
which we have just referred to, 
much fewer, or imperfectly and in- 
distinctly explained. Should Dr. 
Marshman, however, persevere in 
the laborious task, which we* be- 
lieve he has long been employed 
upon, and sive us a translation of 
the Imperial Dictionary of China, 
duly expurgated of obsolete and 
unknown characters, he will make 
a present to the workl as much 
superior to the work before us, as 
the work before us is to every 
thing of the kind that has hitherto 
preceded it. 

“* Discours sur I’ Origine, les 
Progres et |’ Utilite, &c.” “ Dis- 
course on the origin, progress, and 
advantage of cultivating the Chi- 
nese language in Europe. By M. 
Abel-Remusat.” 8vo. Paris. The 
writer has been exalted to the chair 
of the Chinese professorship in the 
College of France by Louis XVII, 
and the discourse before us consti- 
tutes his inaugural oration. It is a 
good comment upon the merits and 
defects of the Jesuit and Domini- 
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can Missionaries; pays deserved 
compliments to Golins and Silvestre 
de Sacy, and breathes sutticient 
incense to the gracious sovereign 
trom whose partiality the author 
has obtained possession of his pro- 
fessorial chair. But upon the whole 
it merely skims the surface of the 
subject: and we do not think, from 
the subjoined program, that the 
proposed course of lectures is in 
any part of it likely to go much 
deeper. 

© Histoire littéraire d’ Italie, &c.” 
Literary History of Italy. By P. 
L. Ginguené ; of the Royal Insti- 
tote of France, &c. Paris, six vols. 
&vo. This is an extensive work, but 
there is more matter pressed into 
it than usnal in Ireuch publica- 
tioms. The author is fully at home 
upon his subject, and has furnished 
es with a literary compilation so 
replete with good sense, good taste, 
and good entertainmept, that we 
could wish to meet him again in an 
Boglish dress. 

We have already noticed the 
pablic spirit which appears to per- 
wade the Nations! Society of Po- 
land. The Society of Sciences at 
Warsaw is entitled to equal praise. 
It is engaged in a subscription for 
erecthig a monument to the me- 
mory of Copernicus, which we 
trust will succeed to the extent it 
wreht te do. It has also proposed 
a prize of fifty golden ducats for 
the best Essay on constructing 
public roads throughout the Polish 
hingdom: and another of a hun- 
eued dueats for the best tragedy on 
@ subpeet ef national history. Ia 
the mean time the general history 
ot the eountry, undertaken by va- 
freous Members of the National So- 
wicty, continues to advance. The 
seme of Sigismund JIL. has been 
Cunpigted by Nicmczewitz; and 





the regency of Cassimir IV., by M, 
Krajowski, Closely connected with 
which, so far as relates to the na- 
tional literature of Poland, is M. 
Felix Bentkowsky’s * Researches 
after the most ancient works, printed 
by J. Haller at Cracow.” Many 
of these relate to the history of the 
couutry, and are of great merit ; 
others are well calculated to show 
its scientific acquirements. 

** Elenco di alcune parole oggidi 
frequentamente, &c.” ‘* Specimen 
of various words in frequent use at 
present, which are not found in the 
vocabularies of the Italian lan- 
guage.” S8vo, Milan. This work 
has been patronized by the Floren- 
line academy: and it would be 
weil ifa like plan were pursued in 
other countries, where an establish- 
ed Philological Society for national 
purposes exists: a sort of lexico- 
graphical mint, charged with the 
office of watching over the current 
terms of a language, capable of 
distinguishing between genuine and 
counterfeit coin, and armed with 
sufficient power to prohibit the 
latter from being uttered. How 
many absurd, affected, or silly 
terms would be banished from 
daily use in our own country, under 
the influence of such a court of 
control. 

‘* Saguio li Poesie,” ‘* Attempts at 
Poetry. By Sign. G. Geronino.” 8vo. 
Naples. These fugitive pieces are not 
without merit, and have even risen 
intoesteem inthe Neapolitan capital : 
an honour we suspect they would 
not so seon have acquired at Flo- 
rence, They consist of short peices 
chiefly odes, most of which are 
Anacreontic. ‘They serve also to 
usher into notice various poetic 
effusions of the abbaté Giovanni 
Meili, whose productions we pre- 
for Lo those of his friend, 
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A discussion has for some time 
subsisted among antiquaries at 
Rome, respecting the actual depth 
and construction of the Coliseum : 
various plans have been offered in 
support of as many opinions, but 
the question is still sud dite. 

** Richerche sopra una_pietra, 
&e. ‘* Researches on one of the 
precious stones, on the pontifical 
vest of Aaron,” folio, Milan. The 
precious stones that ornamented the 
dress of the Jewish high priest, 
have formed a subject of inquiry in 
many ages. In a remote period 
Epiphanius, bishop of Cyprus, 
quoted by St. Austin, is said to 
have written upon them, The 
author before us confines his at- 
tention to the twelfth gem alone: 
this author is M. Hager, well 
known some years since in our own 
country; he wanders, as usual, 
about the subject with much pa- 
rade of irrelative learning, and at 
length leaves us as uncertain as 
ever, whether it were a jasper, an 
onyx or a beryl. 

Greece, so dear to the memory 
from an early initiation into classical 
literature, and a most interesting 
part of which is now become linked 
to the British empire, by the annexa- 
tion of the Ionian isles, we truly 
rejoice to observe, is at length 
about to revive from the sloth and 
ignorance it has evinced for so 
many centuries. Public schools 
and colleges are now established in 
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several islands, and one or twoia 
the bosom of the Peloponnesus. 
We may particularly mention ene 
at Athens, under the superintend- 
ance of the learned Rhasis; one at 
Chio, which bas been considerably 
endowed with books presented to 
its administrators by numerous 
beral and enlightened men of letters 
at Vienya, Geneva aad Paris, chiefly 
indeed through the powerful in- 
tercession of the justly celebrated 
Coray ; one of considerable extent 
and. merit at Yassi in Moldavia, 
and a regular and growing college 
at the town of Meliai, near Mount 
Pelion, superintended by the ex- 
cellent and indefatigable archiman- 
drite, Anthimos Gazi, the learned 
editor of a Greek Scientific Journal, 
entitled, “Epuys 6 Adyios, “ The 
Literary Mercury,” which is ac- 
quiring an extensive circulation, 

The chief works which have 
reached us from the Philadelphiza 
or other American presses, ase 
‘© Travels through Canada, &e. ta 
1$06-1807, with anecdotes of some 
of the leading characters in the 
United States: By John Lambert.” 
2 vols, 8vo. Dr. Meare's “ Pie- 
ture of Philadelphia,” giving an 
account of its origin, increase and 
improvements. The same author's 
‘* Geological account of the Unised 
States ;” and three first volumes of 
‘* Memoirs of the Philadelphian So- 
ciety for promoting Agricultuce, 
&e.” 


THE END. 
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